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PROLEGOMENON 

I 

This  volume  is  devoted  solely  to  the  illumination  of  a  single 
aspect  of  an  encounter  of  historic  dimension. 

This  encounter  is  the  meeting  of  Athens  and  Jerusalem,  more 
precisely  the  Greco-Roman  civilization  and  early  Rabbinic  Judaism. 
The  aspect  is  the  world  of  academe,  specifically  the  literature  and 
literary  procedure  of  the  Sage  (Hakham)  and  the  Sophos  or  Sapiens 
who,  combining  the  characteristics  of  scholar-bureaucrat,  philoso¬ 
pher-rhetorician,  and  religious  pedagogue,  constitute  the  central 
intellectual  figure  of  the  age. 

The  age,  again,  extends  from  Pompey  and  the  decline  of  Judean 
sovereignity  (63  b.c.e.)  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud 
and  the  centennial  of  Christian  Rome  (early  fifth  century  c.E.), 
and  the  codification  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  as  the  crowning 
achievement  (early  sixth  century).  In  other  words,  what  is  treated 
here  is  the  world  of  Talmud  and  Midrash  and  their  connection  with 
the  Greco-Roman  orbit. 

So  the  essays  presented  in  this  volume  deal  foremost  with  intel¬ 
lectual  and  literary  concerns,  with  thought,  norm,  method,  and  form, 
but  not  with  public  institutions,  social  phenomena,  material  history, 
and  political  events.  Yet  even  so,  various  aspects  of  ancient  intel¬ 
lectual  and  artistic  life  would  require  separate  treatment  in  similar 
volumes. 

Among  the  areas  excluded  (and  with  them  the  modern  disciplines 
dealing  with  them)  are  art,  music,  and  architecture,  although,  e.g., 
Vitruvius,  the  eminent  Roman  architect,  wrote  in  the  rhetorical  style 
of  his  day  and  touched  upon  many  academic  subjects,  and  Philostra- 
tus  Lemnius  dealt  with  art  history  as  well  as  with  literary  criticism. 
By  the  same  token,  the  talmudic  material  dealing  with  the  measure- 
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ments  ( middot )  and  construction  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple  betrays 
considerable  mathematical  and  architectural  knowledge. 

Its  incredible  vastness  was  the  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  an  im¬ 
portant  modern  discipline,  namely,  comparative  linguistics  and  es¬ 
pecially  lexicography.  The  tracing  of  Greek  and  Latin  loanwords  in 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  in  both  Jewish  and  Christian  circles,  had 
gained  momentum  ever  since  the  Renaissance,  and  is  represented 
by  literally  hundreds  of  ingenious  books,  essays,  and  miscellae.  Per¬ 
haps  every  scholar,  in  a  weak  moment,  has  tried  his  hand  at  this. 
Sooner  or  later  this  mass  of  learning  will  have  to  be  assembled  and 
systematized,  since  Krauss’s  work  on  Greek  and  Latin  loanwords  is 
now  badly  in  need  of  revision,  and  even  the  much  sounder  compara¬ 
tive  lexicography  of  Jacob  Levy  and  Morris  Jastrow  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  flood  of  new  studies  and  observations. 

Furthermore,  comparative  studies  in  law  (and  Halakhah)  could 
not  be  accommodated  in  this  volume,  although  the  ancient  Sage  was 
vitally  concerned  and  occupied  with  jurisprudence.  Modern  schol¬ 
arship  in  this  area  is  too  extensive,  specialized  and  different  in 
method.  However,  since  law  and  literature  in  the  ancient  world  had 
certain  features  in  common,  be  it  interpretation  or  hermeneutics, 
dialectic  or  rhetoric,  some  essays  dealing  with  these  phenomena  have 
been  included. 

Archeology,  epigraphy,  and  papyrology  are  likewise  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  collection,  constituting  as  they  do  formidable  scholarly 
empires  of  their  own.  For  the  same  reason  the  study  of  religious 
ritual  and  custom,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  omitted.  The 
mention  of  Jewish  phenomena  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  Jewish  literature,  although  indicative  of  the 
historical  encounter,  is  likewise  not  within  the  scope  of  this  volume, 
since  it  belongs  to  history  qua  history. 

The  locale  of  midrashic-talmudic  literature,  in  its  pre-medieval 
phases,  is  almost  exclusively  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  the  latter  still 
well  within  the  Hellenized  orbit.  Since  details  of  Rabbipic  literature 
cannot  be  securely  ascertained  before  the  first  century  c.E.,  our  col¬ 
lection  excludes  works  dealing  with  earlier  Judaica,  i.e.,  apocrpyha, 
pseudepigraphica,  the  “sects”  and  Dead  Sea  literature,  and  discus- 
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sions  of  the  Greek  influence  during  the  Hasmonean  period.  Articles 
dealing  with  the  Pharisees  in  this  volume  identify  this  group  with  the 
later  Tannaim  or  consider  them  their  close  forerunners. 

The  extraordinarily  complex  relationship  between  Alexandrian 
Jewry,  including  Philo,  and  Palestinian  Judaism  likewise  represents 
an  almost  sovereign  area  of  investigation  and  deserves  a  collection  of 
pertinent  essays  of  its  own.  It  is,  besides,  a  somewhat  different  phe¬ 
nomenon:  the  meeting  of  two  types  of  Judaism.  Most  essays,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  reproduced  here  or  merely  listed  in  the  bibliography, 
at  least  mention  the  problem.  A  preliminary  bibliographical  note, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  is  available  in  H.  A.  Wolfson’s 
Philo,  vol.  1,  2nd  edition  (Cambridge  1948,  Harvard  University 
Press),  pp.  91  f. 

Josephus  research  was  excluded  both  because  of  its  massiveness 
and  its  emergence  as  a  near-independent  area  of  inquiry,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  obviously  different  bi-lingual  situation  it  represents. 

The  Sefer  Yetsirah  is  the  latest  work  to  be  given  a  hearing  in  this 
volume,  since  it  may  still  belong  to  the  amoraic  period. 

For  these  reasons  the  inclusion  of  two  other  significant  areas  of 
scholarship  had  to  be  forgone:  early  Hellenized  Christianity  with  its 
Greco-Roman  patristic  sequel,  and  actual  Gnosticism  with  its  various 
shades,  in  their  relationship  to  Rabbinic  Judaism.  The  additional 
complexity  here  is  their  Judaic  element. 

The  collection  also  steers  clear  of  an  equally  intriguing  modern 
enterprise,  quite  fashionable  some  decades  ago  and  even  now  with 
us:  a  synthesizing  and  total  comparison  of  Hellas  and  Judea,  of 
Athens  and  Jerusalem,  in  their  “Gestalt” — configurations,  as  it  were, 
of  two  contrastive  ideas,  two  “essences.”  Although  these  treatments 
are  frequently  most  stimulating  and  often  moving,  written  as  they 
are  in  an  “inspired”  if  not  poetical  vein,  they  must  generalize  and 
oversimplify  to  the  degree  of  distortion.  Here,  again,  everyone  in  the 
field  has  been  guilty  at  one  time  or  another. 

Undoubtedly,  future  scholarship  in  Judaica  and  Classica  will 
require  a  renewed  effort  at  a  total  perspective  of  the  co-existence  of 
two  creative  peoples.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  be  less  dramatic,  less  pole¬ 
mical,  less  sweeping,  and  hopefully  less  subjective  than  its  predeces- 
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sors.  In  the  meantime  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  Judea 
(and  previously  Judah  and  Israel)  had  at  all  times  a  considerable 
secular  sector,  i.e.  material  culture,  military  tradition,  and  social 
organization,  even  native  sports,  whereas  Greece  (and  Rome)  had 
at  all  times  forms  of  genuine  piety,  social  critique,  even  ritual  laws 
and  monotheistic  strivings.  The  essays  presented  here  portray  some 
further  rapprochments  in  the  Hellenistic-Roman  age.  Any  future 
evaluation  of  the  two  cultures  .will  have  to  be  more  informed  and 
more  sophisticated  to  be  meaningful. 

Nineteenth-century  scholarship  in  Judaica  (long  after  a  Renais¬ 
sance  prelude)  discovered  in  quick  succession  well-known  Greek 
and  Roman  myth  in  the  Aggadah:  the  Bed  of  Procrustes,  Pandora’s 
Box,  the  Phoenix,  Ariadne’s  Thread  and  the  Labyrinth,  the  Bull  of 
Phalaris,  Romulus  and  Remus,  Centaurs,  Sirens,  et  al  Essays  of 
this  type  have  not  been  reproduced  or  mentioned  here.  As  merito¬ 
rious  as  these  first  discoveries  have  been,  they  report  the  obvious,  and 
these  myths  did  not  substantially  change  the  world  view  or  ethic  of 
the  Tannaim  or  Amoraim,  Other  such  discoveries  needed  greater 
ingenuity,  especially  when  the  Greek  model  was  merely  alluded  to, 
or  modified,  or  deeply  imbedded  in  the  structure  of  a  Midrash. 
(All  Greek  myth  remains  anonymous  in  Talmud-Midrash.)  Some 
of  these  identifications  have  remained  controversial  or  in  need  of 
further  clarification,  e.g.,  the  use  of  the  Platonic  myth  of  Er,  Her¬ 
cules  at  the  Crossroads,  or  Promethean  and  Homeric  themes.  This 
latter  area  of  scholarship  is  touched  upon  in  some  of  the  essays  as 
well  as  the  annotated  bibliography. 

Articles  which  try  to  identify  Jews  among  the  writers  of  antiquity 

wholly  fanciful  attempts  to  claim  Zeno,  Menippus,  Lucian,  Iam¬ 
bi  ichus,  Horace’s  mother,  et  al ,  and  the  more  serious  problem  of 
Caecilius’  and  Ps.  Longinus’  background — have  no  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  impact  of  Hellenism  on  early  Rabbinism. 

Other  choices  and  limitations  had  to  be  made  for  technical  and 
economic  reasons.  Thus  the  only  feasible  format  was  a  one-volume 
work.  The  foreign  language  selections  had  to  be  kept  to  a  minimum, 
but  the  bibliographical  part  of  the  prolegomenon  will  guide  the 
reader  to  the  literature  in  foreign  languages  as  well  as  to  a  wider 
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scope  of  English  productions.  For  a  small  number  of  very  desirable 
essays  in  English  the  costs  of  acquiring  reprint  rights  was  felt  to  have 
exceeded  customary  levels,  and  these  essays  regretfully  had  to  be 
confined  to  the  bibliographical  summary.  Some  scholars  were  some¬ 
what  self-conscious  about  their  style  in  articles  written  in  their  early 
years.  The  number  of  essays  by  any  one  scholar  (or  their  omission) 
in  this  volume  is  thus  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  their  evalua¬ 
tion  by  the  present  compiler. 

II 

A  chronological  arrangement  has  been  chosen  for  the  presentation 
of  the  essays  in  order  to  shed  light  on  recent  developments  in  this  area 
of  scholarly  inquiry.  This  can  be  gained,  of  course,  through  a  study 
of  the  literature  suggested  in  the  bibliographical  part  of  this  Pro¬ 
legomenon,  which  is  likewise  arranged  in  chronological  order.  Still, 
it  will  be  useful  in  clarifying  further  the  aims  of  this  compilation  if 
we  at  least  note  the  trends;  but  first  a  brief  glimpse  at  recent  scholar¬ 
ship  in  Greek  and  Roman  studies. 

Here,  most  of  all,  an  increased  interest  in  and  a  more  positive 
evaluation  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  eras,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  formative  and  classical  periods,  may  prove  helpful  to  Judaic  and 
comparative  studies.  The  exploration  of  the  later  phases  of  the 
schools  of  Greek  philosophy,  even  in  their  “syncretistic”  and  rhetoriz- 
ing  representatives,  is  helpful,  quite  apart  from  the  attention  given 
to  such  influential  movements  as  Neopythagoreanism  and  Neopla¬ 
tonism.  The  Second  Sophistic  is  no  longer  mere  antiquarianism  but 
also  the  attempt  of  a  culture  to  come  to  grips  with  its  past.  Roman 
imperialism,  in  its  excesses  as  well  as  in  its  achievements,  and  the 
role  of  literature  pertaining  to  it,  is  better  understood.  Contact  with 
folklore  and  anthropoligical  methods  has  thrown  light  on  problems 
of  oral  transmission  and  literary  genre.  The  exploration  of  Greco- 
Roman  religion  has  shown  a  tendency  to  take  more  seriously  the 
inquiry  into  certain  areas  of  life  which  have  been  hitherto  denigrated 
— magic,  healing,  thaumaturgy,  astrology,  and  demonology — in  the 
recognition  that  they  fulfilled  specific  human  needs,  had  their  own 
logical  and  imaginative  structures,  and  present  to  us  a  wider  range 
of  ancient  human  patterns. 
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A  great  many  of  the  essays  of  this  volume  suggest  that  in  the  case 
of  striking  parallel  phenomena,  Greco-Roman  elements  were  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  culture.  Some  scholars,  among  them  the 
late  Moses  Hadas,  spoke  of  a  two-way  traffic,  or  limited  themselves 
essentially  to  juxtaposing  the  parallel  materials;  or  they  stressed  the 
point  that  a  general  cultural  fusion  of  East  and  West  took  place  in 
our  era,  which  made  for  a  supra-national  literary  climate.  Other 
scholars,  who  began  their  research  in  this  area  with  no  preconceived 
conclusions,  ended  up  with  the  conviction  that  the  East  followed  the 
West  in  this  era  of  scholar-bureaucrat  culture.  Some  stressed,  and 
occasionally  overstressed,  the  important  distinctions  that  prevailed  in 
the  Judaic  and  Greco-Roman  uses  of  a  term,  genre,  or  thought,  a 
trend  already  established  with  Juda  Bergmann’s  article  (1913).  The 
few  dissenting  voices  who  assumed  an  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
talmudic-midrashic  materials  on  the  Greco-Roman  world  for  this 
period  are  now  silent,  or  confined  to  the  classroom  or  the  question 
period  of  the  lecture.  Although  Jewish  proselytizing  had  spread  far 
and  wide  at  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  Empire,  and  the  number 
of  Greek  and  Roman  writers  who  mention  Jews  is  not  negligible,  it 
would  be  somewhat  fanciful  if  not  anachronistic  to  assume  that  tal- 
mudic  material  was  carried  abroad  through  these  contacts,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Greco-Roman  philosophical  and  rhetori¬ 
cal  enterprise  had  been  fully  developed  long  before. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  early  formative  period  of  Greece,  the  East — 
Egypt,  Canaan,  Mesopotamia,  Persia — gave  many  of  their  cultural 
achievements  to  the  young  Greek  civilization.  Alcaeus  knew  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  (and  apparently  of  Isaiah)  and  Herodotus  travelled  in  the 
East.  The  modern  literature  which  attempts  to  find  Eastern  patterns 
in  Homer,  Hesiod,  the  early  didactic  poets,  and  even  Plato,  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  significance.  The  Hellenistic  period,  however,  is  no  longer 
the  formative  phase  of  Greek  culture.  The  Western  technological, 
military,  economic,  and  political  impact,  from  Alexander  to  the  Dia- 
dochi  and  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  is  overwhelming,  and  even  the 
interlude  of  Judean  political  sovereignty  had  to  avail  itself  of  con- 
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temporary  Hellenistic  forms  of  life,  thus  actually  intensifying  and 
accelerating  the  process  of  “Westernization.” 

The  well-known  sporadic  injunctions  in  the  Talmudim  against  the 
Greek  language  and  Greek  wisdom  are,  of  course,  counterbalanced 
by  strong  and  doubly  amazing  endorsements.  The  former  may  repre¬ 
sent  brief  but  sharp  reactions  after  climactic  events;  but  pilgrims, 
slaves,  the  Roman  administration,  transplanted  Jewish  settlers  from 
Palestinian  Greek  cities  since  the  days  of  the  Hasmoneans  and  later 
travails,  and  in  the  wake  of  the  Greek  speaking  population  of  the 
Decapolis,  had  long  before  radiated  Greek  across  the  Jewish  sectors 
of  Palestine.  It  has  even  been  held  that  there  existed  a  Palestinian 
Judeo-Greek  dialect  at  the  turn  of  the  eras. 

Another  form  of  modern  resistance  against  the  results  of  com¬ 
parative  methods  is  the  assertion  that  talmudic  terms  or  thoughts 
which  parallel  Hellenistic  phenomena  are  already  hinted  at  or  clearly 
represented  in  biblical  literature  and  therefore  autochthonous.  Quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  after  the  tannaitic  era  we  meet  in  Jewish 
culture  totally  novel  elements  of  ethics,  literary  forms,  exegesis,  and 
social  institutions,  reference  to  the  Bible  is  not  always  an  admissible 
method  for  minimizing  or  even  denying  the  impact  of  Greek  culture 
on  the  talmudic  world.  A  biblical  element  or  situation  is  often  dor¬ 
mant,  inoperative,  for  long  periods  of  time.  It  might  have  remained 
so  permanently  had  not  the  impact  of  Greco-Roman  culture  made  it 
relevant  again,  frequently  with  an  altered  meaning.  “Day  and  night,” 
e.g.,  is  a  biblical  coinage,  but  its  meaning  is  largely  poetical.  In  the 
Greco-Roman  age  it  becomes  a  near-ethical  term  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  philosophical  asceticism  adopted  by  the  sophos  ideology. 
As  such  it  acquires  a  place  in  the  talmudic  ethos,  but  the  original 
biblical  passages  did  not  generate  the  new  phenomenon.  There  is 
mention  of  festive  meals  and  banquets  in  the  Bible  (and  in  ancient 
Iran),  and  even  the  command  to  celebrate  Passover  and  tell  its  story, 
but  the  talmudic  Seder  is  unthinkable  among  shepherds  and  early 
agriculturists;  it  presupposes  a  new  setting  which  is  urban  and  ur¬ 
bane,  reflective,  playful,  and  highly  structured.  It  is  almost  pre¬ 
cisely  the  Greek  symposium.  The  biblical  precedent  could  not  have 
by  itself  generated  the  new  form.  Even  some  of  the  great  basics  of 
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biblical  wording,  imagery,  and  belief  which  do  show  continuity,  have 
changed  imperceptibly  under  the  influence  of  the  new  age. 

A  more  relevant  objection  to  the  partial  dependency  of  Judea  on 
Greece  and  Rome  for  some  cultural  phenomena,  especially  aspects 
of  the  Sage  civilization,  may  be  raised  by  the  social  sciences,  namely, 
that  cultures  at  certain  junctures,  and  regardless  of  exterior  in¬ 
fluences,  move  through  the  same  stages  of  development,  and  that  the 
rule  of  scholar-bureaucracies,  e.g.,  would  develop  similar  charac¬ 
teristics  in  all  cultures.  Yet  even  the  intimate  contact,  nay  symbiosis, 
maintained  throughout  centuries  between  the  Greco-Roman  and  the 
Jewish  cultures,  even  if  partly  enforced,  would  upset  any  “neces¬ 
sary”  order  of  development  and  precipitate  a  shortcut  to  the  develop¬ 
mental  stage  of  the  (temporarily)  stronger  civilization. 

IV 

Much  of  the  resistance  against  the  comparative  method  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  based  on  emotion.  Some  believers  are  more  shocked,  e.g., 
by  the  intimation  that  the  talmudic  portrayal  of  Hillel  the  Elder  uses 
elements  of  the  popular  apophthegmic  Socrates-Diogenes  biography 
than  by  the  assertion  that  Moses  may  have  known  the  laws  of  Ham¬ 
murabi.  This  reaction  is  possible  because  the  Talmud  is  to  many 
the  truly  unique  preserve  of  the  Jewish  people,  whereas  the  Bible, 
as  it  were,  belongs  now  to  the  world,  recognized,  interpreted,  and 
used  by  several  civilizations.  Besides,  until  comparatively  late  in  the 
modern  era,  the  Talmud  had  been  relatively  unmolested  by  critical 
and  comparative  research. 

Of  course,  these  objections  rest  ultimately  on  problematic  pre¬ 
mises.  The  uniqueness  of  a  people  is  always  a  fact  regardless  of 
“influences,”  just  as  the  uniqueness  of  an  indiviudal  is  an  indisputable 
fact.  Creativity  is  always  limited,  complex,  conditioned,  difficult  to 
establish;  this  was  true  for  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews.  Influences 
go  back  and  forth  with  vital  and  viable  peoples;  only  a  petrified  cul¬ 
ture  would  refuse  to  adopt  worthwhile  heterogenous  values.  Nations 
lend  or  borrow  at  various  times,  and  often  do  both  simultaneously. 
(Perhaps,  in  the  future,  Israel’s  kibbutz  or  certain  aspects  of  its  adult 
education,  or  institutions  of  Jewish  diaspora  welfare,  may  become 
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widely  adopted  models.  The  adopters  will  not  have  to  be  ashamed 
for  doing  so  and  will  not  lose  their  identity.  Indeed,  adoption  may 
show,  in  its  selectiveness  and  partial  reformulation,  considerable  crea¬ 
tive  powers.  Interestingly  enough,  some  of  the  spokesmen  in  this 
particular  comparative  enterprise  are  Israeli  scholars.)  The  believer 
in  a  revelationary  origin  of  the  Written  and  the  Oral  Law,  however, 
must  attune  himself  to  the  very  insight  of  the  Talmud  that  “the  Torah 
speaks  in  the  idiom  of  Man.” 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  much  of  the  Greco-Roman  sage  cul¬ 
ture  was  attractive  and  acceptable  merely  as  a  sort  of  technical 
koine,  a  technology  of  teaching,  learning,  interpreting,  arguing,  and 
administering.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  always  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  risk  that  with  the  acceptance  of  a  technology  the  ethos  of 
the  technologue  will  be  transmitted.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  great  earlier  basics  of  Judaism  were  not  eclipsed. 
They  were  interpreted,  commented  upon,  augmented,  and  even  modi¬ 
fied;  but  far  from  becoming  submerged,  they  were  strengthened.  (The 
question,  however,  whether  the  comparatively  rapid  and  complex 
development  of  certain  Jewish  eschatological  beliefs  [immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  Beyond,  et  al. ]  is  a  result  of  this  contact  of  cultures 
belongs  in  the  rubric  of  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphic  literature, 
essentially  a  pre-talmudic  development.) 

V 

The  true  benefits  of  the  comparative  inquiry  accrue  to  those  who 
have  a  commitment  to  the  texts.  The  comparative  approach  cannot 
but  open  up  the  understanding  of  a  host  of  passages,  metaphors, 
similes,  terms,  motifs,  and  thoughts,  even  entire  literary  genres,  the 
undertones  and  implications  of  which  had  become  obscure  and  were 
difficult  already  to  some  Tannaim  or  Amoraim,  who  occasionally 
admit  to  such  predicaments.  One  simply  has  to  resort  to  Greek  in 
order  to  understand  midrashic  jests  and  allusions  in  actual  Greek 
transcribed  in  Hebrew  letters.  Occasionally,  even  well-understood 
passages  yield  an  unexpected  dimension.  It  seems  to  be  obvious  what 
Ben  Azzai  wants  to  transmit  in  his  dictum  (Pirke  Avot  4.2) 

Run  to  Duty  ( mitsvah )  . . .  and 
Flee  from  Transgression  (‘ averah )  .  .  . 
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It  is  not  generally  known,  however,  that  the  antithetical  formula  “to 
run  to”  and  “to  flee  from”  was  a  contemporary  Greco-Roman  defini¬ 
tion  of  philosophy  as  the  knowledge  of  what  to  flee  ( fugenda )  and 
what  to  seek  ( petenda ),  used,  among  others,  by  Cicero  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  (who  has  the  verb  “to  run”  as  in  Avot).  The  Greek  equiva¬ 
lent  of  this  formula  was  a  frequent  title  of  philosophical  works. 
Thus,  Ben  Azzai’s  saying  acquires  the  additional  message — probably 
still  quite  perspicuous  to  his  contemporaries — that  to  live  the  life  of 
Torah  is  also  the  true  philosophy. 

It  seems  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  comparative  method  will  serve 
best  precisely  those  who  most  object  to  it  at  this  time. 

VI 

A  few  additional  points  need  clarification. 

Some  of  the  essays  reprinted  here  investigate  the  influence  of  par¬ 
ticular  Greek  philosophies,  such  as  Sophism,  Stoicism,  Cynicism,  or 
Neoplatonism.  The  bibliographical  section  shows  that  the  question 
of  the  presence  of  Platonic  and  Epicurean  elements  in  the  Midrash 
has  likewise  been  discussed.  Yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
possible  reflection  of  Neopythagoreanism  as  well  as  the  Megarian 
and  related  schools  has  not  yet  been  adequately  treated.  Of  Aristotle 
we  have  as  yet  only  faint  traces. 

The  essays  ask  the  difficult — according  to  some,  insoluble — ques¬ 
tion:  How  did  the  talmudic  sages  become  acquainted  with  these  phi¬ 
losophies:  through  dialogue  and  dispute  with  teachers  or  adherents 
(foreign  or  native) ;  from  hearsay,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  “syncre¬ 
tism”  of  philosophizing  rhetoricians  (whether  settled  or  travelling) 
or  from  popular  tracts;  from  simple  technical  handbooks;  or  even 
from  original  works?  Was  it  directly  from  the  Greek  or  through  an 
Aramaic  medium?  One  must  further  ask:  Do  individual  Tannaim 
or  Amoraim  who  seem  to  use  Greco-Roman  materials  have  marked 
preferences  for  specific  philosophies?  What  historical  phases  of 
Stoicism,  or  Platonism,  do  talmudic  references  represent?  Do  the 
Rabbis  use  rare  or  statistically  frequent  Greco-Roman  detail?  Is 
the  original  hostility  between  philosophy  and  rhetoric  reflected  in 
talmudic  sources?  Or  that  between  Stoics  and  Epicureans?  Does 
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Greco-Roman  material  appear  essentially  unaltered  or  not,  and  if 
altered,  to  what  degree  and  in  what  way?  Does  the  Greco-Roman 
material  show  the  same  distribution  over  the  philosophical  schools 
that  is  prevalent  in  Greco-Roman  rhetoric?  Did  particular  philoso¬ 
phies  more  than  others  lend  themselves  to  the  indigenous  teachings 
of  Judaism?  What  literary  forms  and  genres,  what  rhetorical  figures 
and  devices,  are  employed  in  the  Midrash?  What  standard  subjects 
of  the  age  ( topoi )  are  dealt  with?  Did  Christian  Midrash  have  its 
origin  in  Jewish  situations,  or  could  some  of  it  be  the  result  of  direct 
application  of  Greco-Roman  rhetoric  on  biblical  materials? 

These  and  many  more  questions  must  still  be  posited  and  answers 
attempted,  quite  apart  from  the  Herculean  task  of  further  laying 
bare  the  non-indigenous  elements  in  the  Midrash  and  of  determining 
new  shades  in  their  meaning  and  function  within  the  overall  structure 
of  talmudic-midrashic  thought.  In  these  two  latter  enterprises,  how¬ 
ever,  comparative  scholarship  may  face  two  extreme  dangers,  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  this  type  of  inquiry:  on  the  one  hand  there 
could  be  the  amassing  of  superficial  parallels,  a  procedure  which 
Samuel  Sandmel  has  aptly  called  parallelomania  ( it  can  be  useful  as 
an  ancilla  to  further  work) ;  on  the  other,  there  could  be  overanalysis 
and  overfine  distinctions  as  a  basis  for  declaring  the  compared  pas¬ 
sages  as  totally  different  and  independent  from  one  another.  With 
such  a  procedure  one  could  easily  arrive  at  the  claim  that  Chrysippus 
never  knew  Zeno,  nor  Panaetius — Chrysippus,  nor  Posidonius — 
Panaetius;  or  that  Judah  ha-Nasi,  Meir,  Akiba,  and  Yohanan  ben 
Zakkai  were  all  totally  ignorant  of  their  predecessors.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  that  scholarship  has  so  far,  with  some  fearfully  narrow  escapes, 
avoided  the  dangers  of  shipwreck. 

VII 

History,  Present  State,  and  Future  Prospect  of 
Comparative  Scholarship 

The  format  of  the  series  in  which  this  collection  of  essays  appears, 
prescribes  a  survey  on  the  state  of  research  at  this  juncture.  Such  a 
report  will  undoubtedly  entail  a  small  measure  of  repetition.  Some 
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will,  perhaps,  dispute  the  claim  that  a  clear  pattern  of  development 
is  discernible  in  a  field  which  is  actually  still  quite  diffuse.  Last  but 
not  least,  the  risk  of  becoming  subjective  is  high  in  a  summary  that 
will  inevitably  involve  value  judgments. 

The  specific  field  of  inquiry  represented  in  this  volume  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  one.  There  is  one  early  forerunner  of  sorts,  J.  J. 
Wettstein’s  comparative  NovumxTestamentum  Graecum  (Amster¬ 
dam  1752),  a  “trilogy”  of  New  Testament  and  Greco-Roman  and 
talmudic  parallels  and  near-parallels.  Comparable  classical  materials 
were  printed  in  the  original  languages,  whereas  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
were  translated  into  Latin,  only  occasional  terms  remaining  in  the 
original  language  and  script.  The  principal  aim  of  the  author,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  illustrate  a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus, 
the  juxtaposition  of  talmudic  passages  and  Greco-Roman  sources  was 
only  accidental,  serving  as  illumination  of  New  Testament  passages 
and,  more  often,  terms  and  words.  This  material  was  printed  with¬ 
out  comment,  and  no  claims  were  made  regarding  the  relationship 
between  the  classical  and  the  talmudic  texts,  which  were  quite  fre¬ 
quently  unrelated.  Nevertheless,  a  collection  of  materials  had  been 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  that  could  serve  as  a  base  for  com¬ 
parative  studies. 

It  turned  out  that  this  work  did  not  exert  any  influence.  The  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  first  comparative  studies  of  Jewish  scholars  in  the  early 
decades  and  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  conformed  rather  to  the 
classical  studies  carried  on  in  Europe  and  the  historical-philological 
orientation  of  the  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums.  The  number  of  Jew¬ 
ish  scholars  who  had  been  educated  since  their  high  school  days  in 
classical  as  well  as  talmudic  disciplines  and  had  come  to  master  both, 
had  grown  apace  in  that  period,  and  Leopold  Zunz,  Solomon  Rapo- 
port,  the  Briill  (A.  and  N.)  and  Bondi  (M.  and  S.)  brothers,  Jacob 
Bernays,  and  Michael  Sachs,  to  name  only  a  few,  did  significant  if 
not  “classical”  pioneer  work  in  the  exploration  of  such  cultural  con¬ 
tacts,  mostly,  however,  in  the  area  of  lexical  research.  This  was  soon 
to  be  extended  by  the  discovery  of  Greek  myth  in  the  Midrash.  Little, 
however,  accrued  as  yet  to  the  comparative  studies  of  ethical  and 
philosophical  doctrine,  literary  form  and  procedure,  law  and  popular 
science. 
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The  middle  of  the  century  and  the  following  decades  produced  a 
number  of  works  which  fall  into  our  rubric,  but  they  lacked  as  yet 
the  benefit  of  well-defined  concepts  of  Gnosticism,  Mysticism, 
Hereticism,  and  Alexandrinian  Hellenism  and  their  Jewish  versions. 
Graetz,  Joel,  Friedlander  and  Weinstein  produced  such  works.  This 
type  of  scholarship  was  interested  in  possible  Philonic  and  other 
Alexandrinian  echoes  in  the  Talmud,  in  Logos  doctrine,  the 
“Minim,”  theosophy,  and  Platonism.  It  has  its  representatives  to  this 
very  day,  using  now  far  more  sophisticated  analyses  of  Gnosticism 
and  Mysticism. 

The  work  of  Juda  Bergmann  in  the  early  decades  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  proved  to  be  more  consequential.  Nevertheless,  the  strongest 
impetus  to  our  specific  type  of  scholarship  seems  to  have  come  in 
the  wake  of  the  novel  inquiries  of  Wilhelm  Bousset,  and  especially 
Martin  Dibelius  and  Rudolf  Bultmann.  These  and  some  others, 
occupied  with  the  exploration  of  the  New  Testament  and  its  awe¬ 
some  problems,  did  not  limit  themselves  to  theological  and  philo¬ 
logical  interpretation  but  searched  for  patterns  of  ethical  norms  and 
of  striking  literary  forms  of  the  New  Testament.  They  discovered  in 
it  reflections  of  the  Greco-Roman  popular  philosophical  ethic  and 
of  the  literary  forms  and  genres  of  Greco-Roman  rhetoric,  polemic, 
and  propaganda.  It  was  a  significant  scholarly  trend  in  that,  indeed, 
much  of  post-socratic  philosophy  was  ethic-centered  and  much  was 
formulated  for  “mass  communication.”  Moreover,  increasing  refine¬ 
ment  of  historical  studies  brought  to  all  branches  of  scholarship  a 
hightened  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

No  wonder  then  that  our  discipline  gained  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
in  quantity  as  well  as  in  quality,  along  with  similar  developments  in 
archeology  and  papyrology.  Statistics  reveal  much  of  this.  The  (ad¬ 
mittedly  selective)  roster  of  works  mentioned  in  the  bibliography 
above,  reflects  ever  increasing  productivity: 

1850-1875:  3  titles 

1875-1900:  7  titles 

1900-1925:  12  titles 

1925-1950:  41  titles 

1950-1975:  68  titles 
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Mere  statistics,  however,  do  not  reveal  the  total  picture.  There  is 
a  pronounced  shift  from  the  search  for  isolated  parallel  detail  to  more 
coherent  observation  and  interpretation.  The  question  of  Greco- 
Roman  literary  genres  and  philosophical  stances,  of  rhetoric,  and  of 
law  and  custom  in  the  talmudic  culture  is  ventilated.  The  study  of 
national  resistance  (and  technological  conformance),  of  oral  and 
written  media,  the  world  of  the  Sage  under  oppressive  regimes  and 
other  larger  significant  phenomena  has  emerged  from  the  isolated 
observations  of  earlier  decades.  Fortunately,  an  earlier  premature 
exercise  at  synthesis,  a  dramatized  portrayal  of  an  almost  allegorical 
clash  between  Judea  and  Hellas,  was  now  abandoned. 

Understandably,  there'  is  a  shift  from  German  and  French  as  the 
languages  of  investigation,  to  English  and  Hebrew,  at  least  within  the 
confines  of  Jewish  scholarship.  There  is  a  greater  readiness  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  social  sciences  in  solving  problems,  especially  folklore,  an¬ 
thropology,  sociology,  and  economic  history. 

Yet  opposition  to  the  entire  claim  of  Palestinian  Jewry’s  leanings 
toward,  or  direct  exposure  to,  Greco-Roman  situations  has  never 
been  entirely  stilled.  The  view  of  an  Alexandrinian,  especially  Phi- 
Ionic,  in-between-station  is  still  maintained,  not  to  mention  the  mini¬ 
mizing  of  all  influences  to  mere  echoes,  and  even  marathon  exercises 
of  interpretation  designed  to  demonstrate  qualitative  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  pattern  and  its  application.  The  occasional  inability  to 
visualize  historical  phases  of  Judaism  and  Jewry,  dor  dor  ve-dhor- 
shav,  owing  to  a  hindsight  gained  from  medieval  and  modern  phe¬ 
nomena,  hinders  the  full  development  of  historical  (and  perhaps 
essential)  insights. 

The  past  and  present  achievements  of  comparative  scholarship 
indicate  then  the  necessities  of  the  future.  Of  course  the  basic  work 
has  to  be  continued,  viz.,  the  collecting  of  intercultural  parallels  that 
promise  to  conceal  true  correspondences  or  interdependencies.  In 
particular,  difficult  and  still  opaque  passages  of  Talmud-Midrash 
should  be  singled  out  for  special  research  in  the  light  of  possible 
Greco-Roman  affinities. 

With  the  mass  of  information  already  accumulated,  especially  in 
the  works  of  Daube,  Hallewy,  JKaminka,  and  Lieberman,  to  name 
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only  a  few  alphabetically,  the  time  may  be  ripe  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  for  collecting  all  pertinent  materials  in  an  all-embracing  Cor¬ 
pus  Hellenisticum  Midrashicum,  perhaps  not  unlike  the  ancillary 
work  to  the  New  Testament,  the  Corpus  Hellenisticum  Novi  Testa- 
menti,  which  is  advancing  steadily,  making  parallel  materials  to  the 
New  Testament  available  for  further  interpretation  and  exploitation 
or,  if  indicated,  reclassification  and  rejection  (Epictetus,  Plutarch, 
Seneca).  In  such  a  project,  Kaminka’s  and  Hallewy’s  notes  on  their 
translations  of  Greco-Roman  classics  into  modern  Hebrew  should  be 
incorporated.  (Naturally,  such  a  task  is  overdue  in  the  neighboring 
field  of  lexicography.) 

Codification  of  comparative  literary  materials  of  this  sort  from 
talmudic  sources,  however,  would  require  a  structuring  that  differs 
from  New  Testament  corpus,  as  from  the  Strack-Billerbeck  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament  from  talmudic-rnidrashic  sources, 
and  equally  from  the  collection  of  background  materials  which  Sam¬ 
uel  Krauss  made  for  the  Monumenta  Talmudica.  It  should,  instead, 
proceed  by  literary  genre,  thus  simultaneously  codifying  the  all- 
important,  equally  intercultural  patterns  of  form,  beginning  with  the 
smallest  units  (proverbs,  coinages,  similes,  etc.)  to  the  self-contained 
forms  (fable,  chria,  altercatio,  numerical  statement,  sorite,  Haus- 
tafel,  topos,  miracle  tale,  parody,  etc.)  to  the  large  composite  genres, 
such  as  doxography,  biography,  numerical  catalogue,  commentary, 
community  rule,  legal  code,  protrepticus,  diatribe,  and  others.  With 
the  aid  of  computer  technology,  such  a  codification  could  be  made 
more  elaborate  and  useful:  it  could  simultaneously  indicate,  wher¬ 
ever  securely  established,  the  philosophical  school  or  intellectual 
trend  which  a  literary  unit  reflects,  together  with  its  established  au¬ 
thor,  locale,  and  approximate  date.  It  could  incorporate  Apocrypha, 
Pseudepigrapha,  Dead  Sea  literature,  Philo,  and  Josephus,  as  well  as 
pertinent  early  Christian  passages.  Such  a  corpus,  whether  printed 
or  stored  electronically,  would  have  to  be  organized  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  substantial  additions,  refinements,  and  corrections  could  be 
made  at  all  times. 

Such  a  task,  of  course,  would  transcend  the  strength  and  expertise 
of  any  scholar.  Indeed,  corporate  pooling  of  resources  is  indicated 
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for  tasks  of  this  kind.  This  brings  us  to  another  desideratum  in  this 
comparative  field.  Much  of  the  current  research  is  still  carried  on 
in  an  individualistic  and  haphazard  fashion.  Duplication  and  over¬ 
exposure  occur  with  some  themes,  while  others  lack  treatment  alto¬ 
gether.  Here,  an  international  task  force  is  of  the  essence.  Such 
tackling  of  important  research  areas  by  collective  efforts — be  they 
institutes,  academies,  teams  of  scholars,  inter-university  seminars, 
and  the  like —  would  undoubtedly  insure  a  faster  pace  and  a  more 
rational  coverage,  and  result  in  great  savings  of  effort  and  expendi¬ 
ture.  Furthermore,  inter-university  planning  of  dissertations  and 
joint  enterprises  in  developing  doctorates  in  this  field  could  likewise 
contribute  to  a  solution  of  this  dilemma  of  unplanned  growth  in  our 
discipline. 

Meanwhile,  detail  work  as  usual  has  to  be  carried  on.  The  ques¬ 
tions  asked  in  the  previous  chapter  of  this  Prolegomenon  have  to  be 
tackled.  There  are  many  more,  and  some  are  fundamental  and  syn¬ 
thesizing:  What  precisely  is  the  time  of  the  greatest  approximation 
between  Greco-Roman  and  related  midrashic  situations?  (Myste¬ 
riously  enough,  it  seems  to  have  been  close  to  and  after  the  Hadrianic 
catastrophe;  but  this  is  merely  a  preliminary  observation.)  What  do 
the  comparative  materials  represent:  Echoes  of  another  culture,  con¬ 
scious  rejection  of  it  by  adoption  into  a  totally  different  system,  a 
necessary  stage  in  societal  configuration,  or  a  conscious  participation 
in  the  dialogue  of  the  period?  Still  more  fundamental:  Did  hetero¬ 
genous  models  in  the  meeting  of  East  and  West  create  this  entire 
phenomenon  of  Rabbinic  Judaism,  i.e.,  is  Palestinian  Jewry  a  form 
of  Hellenism?  Or  is  it,  as  the  more  traditional  approach  will  have  it, 
autochthonous,  picking  and  choosing,  defending  and  rejecting  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  devices?  In  other  words,  a  synthesis — the  con¬ 
tours  of  the  entire  phenomenon — must  sooner  or  later  emerge  more 
clearly  from  all  detailed  study. 

For  this  task,  future  scholarship  will  have  to  employ  sophisticated 
methods,  i.e.,  insights  of  other  branches  of  the  humanities  and  the 
social  sciences:  new  linguistic-semantic  analyses  of  texts,  Jacob 
Neusner  s  midrashic-talmudic  corpus  of  Formgeschichte,  folkloric 
narrative,  structure  and  tradition  research,  anthropological  analyses 
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of  religious  logic,  and  studies  of  social  cohesion,  e.g.,  the  structure 
and  dynamics  of  empires,  religious  movements,  conquered  nations, 
minorities  and  diasporas  together  with  the  description  of  their  leader¬ 
ship,  as  attempted  by,  e.g.,  S.  N.  Eisenstadt.  Perhaps  we  should  even 
consult  the  sociology  of  knowledge  so  that  we  would  hesitate  project¬ 
ing  our  own  preferred  images  or  those  of  the  present  into  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  past. 

All  this  is,  indeed,  a  tall  task.  Yet  in  all  fruitful  and  relevant 
scholarship,  perspectives  and  horizons  must  never  be  lost  in  the  ex¬ 
acting  work  of  the  here  and  now.  And  the  vastness  of  the  effort  has 
never  discouraged  the  mathmidh: 

It  is  neither  upon  you  to  complete  the  task 
Nor  are  you  at  liberty  to  neglect  it. 

(R.  Tarfon-Tryphon,  Pirke  Avot  2:16). 


A  SELECTED 

ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

MONOGRAPHS,  ARTICLES,  AND  CHAPTERS 

ON 

GRECO-ROMAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  RHETORICAL 
LITERATURE  AND  TALMUDIC-MIDRASHIC  WRITINGS 

1 850-1975 

INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  first  section  of  this  bibliography  (A)  lists  a  small  number 
of  standard  works  which  cover  a  maximal  area  of  the  subject  in  sys¬ 
tematic  form.  Some  are  concerned  with  New  Testament  scholarship 
but  need  the  Judaic  and  Greco-Roman  perspectives  to  do  justice 
to  their  task. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  main  part  of  the  bibliography  (B)  is 
chronological,  in  order  to  transmit  an  approximate  impression  of  the 
development  of  this  field  of  inquiry. 

3.  In  most  cases,  only  a  few  representative  samples  of  the  works  of 
a  writer  are  listed,  with  hints  at  his  other  publications  (or  bibli¬ 
ography).  It  was  likewise  not  practical  to  delve  into  the  host  of 
minor  “communications,”  miscellanea,  addenda,  or  exchanges  of 
notes  between  dissenting  scholars.  Book  reviews  are  reproduced  or 
mentioned  only  if  deemed  of  major  significance  for  the  subject. 

4.  The  areas  not  covered  in  the  reprinted  essays  are  likewise  left 
uncovered  in  this  bibliography  (their  list  being  repeated  here  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  would  use  only  the  bibliography ) : 
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musicology;  art  history;  archeology; 
epigraphy;  papyrology; 
lexicography;  linguistics; 
science; 
material  law; 

mentions  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
history;  social  institutions;  sociology; 
mythology,  ritual  and  cult; 
polemics  and  apologetics; 

Hellenistic  Judaism,  Philo,  Josephus,  Gnosticism; 

Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha;  Greco-Roman  Patristics. 

The  remaining  area  thus  covers  philosophical  and  theological 
thought  in  their  widest  sense,  and  the  literary  enterprise,  i.e.,  genre, 
form  and  style,  procedure  and  method,  and  the  ethos  of  the  literati. 

5.  (a)  All  items  listed  deal  either  directly  and  principally  with  our 
subject  or  at  least  make  a  contribution  to  it  in  a  decisive  chapter, 
or  constitute  important  aids. 

(b)  Works  which  by  their  very  nature  must  repeat  the  findings 
of  others  without,  however,  being  involved  in  the  actual  research, 
are  omitted,  e.g.,  encyclopedias,  histories,  histories  of  literature,  and 
exegetical  commentaries.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  made  if  the 
conditions  of  5(a)  apply.  Thus  works  of  M.  Avi-Yonah  and  S.  W. 
Baron,  and  the  recent  English  Encyclopaedia  Judaica  ( in  which  our 
subject  was  expressly  given  representative  space,  including  some  first 
entries  of  their  kind)  are  included. 

(c)  Works  which  conclude  with  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  fall 
of  the  Second  Temple,  or  even  Hadrian,  and/or  are  not  essentially 
committed  to  the  exploration  of  Rabbinic  Judaism,  are  likewise 
omitted.  This  includes,  among  others,  the  works  of  A.  Bertholet,  G. 
H.  Box,  Mori(t)z  Friedlander,  Eduard  Meyer,  W.O.  E.  Oesterley, 
Robert  H.  Pfeiffer,  D.S.  Russell,  A.  Schlatter,  E.  Schiirer,  P.  Wend- 
land,  S.  Zeitlin,  et  al. 

(d)  Bona  fide  standard  works  on  Rabbinic  Judaism  which  have 
only  an  occasional  remark  or  note  on  the  Greco-Roman  impact,  or 
relay  earlier  opinions  without  dealing  with  the  problem  intrinsically, 
are  likewise  left  unlisted  (e.g.,  works  by  W.  Bacher,  A.  Buechler, 
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G.F.  Moore,  Strack-Billerbeck,  S.  Zeitlin,  L.  Zunz,  et  al.). 

(e)  Studies  which  deal  with  Philo’s  relation  to  Midrash  and  vice 
versa  are  omitted  (Belkin,  Frankel,  Freudenthal,  Heinemann,  Sieg¬ 
fried,  E.M.  Stein,  et  al.). 

(f)  The  early  forerunners  of  research  in  Greco-Roman  sources 
relating  to  the  Talmud,  such  as  Azariah  de(i)  Rossi  (c.  151  f- 
c.1578),  Benjamin  Mussafia  (1606-1675)  and  even  S.J.L.  Rapoport 
(Rappaport,  SHIR,  1790-1867),  are  not  treated,  since  this  volume 
attempts  to  concentrate  on  scholarship  from  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  on,  when  this  discipline  had  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  coherence. 

(g)  Finally,  annotated  critical  text  editions  which  frequently  offer 
valuable  insights,  have  not  been  quoted,  since  they  do  not  aim  at  a 
coherent  treatment  of  the  whole  phenomenon.  For  detailed  work  in 
this  field,  they  are,  of  course,  indispensible  (Theodor-Albeck,  E.E. 
Hallewy,  S.  Lieberman,  M.  Margulies,  et  al.). 

6.  In  most  instances,  the  annotations  try  to  emphasize  the  relevance 
of  a  work  for  our  subject,  but  are  not  always  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  its  features  and  tendencies. 

7.  References  to  recent  or  announced  reprints  have  been  added 
wherever  information  was  available.  All  listed  items  have  actually 
been  seen  unless  marked  otherwise.  Publishers  are  listed  only  for 
more  recent  works  which  are  still  in  print. 

8.  The  transcription  is  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  with  slight 
modifications:  emphatics  are  not  marked,  but  doubled  consonants 
are  reproduced  except  after  the  definite  article.  Wherever  philologi¬ 
cal  detail  enters  the  picture,  a  more  elaborate  transcription  which 
is  immediately  self-evident  to  the  expert  is  used.  Transcribed  nouns 
are  rendered  in  low  case  type  (but  not  proper  names). 

9.  Starred  items  ( * )  are  reproduced  in  this  volume. 
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A.  REFERENCE  WORKS 

[1]  1752  Wettstein,  Jacobus  (J.J.  Wetstein), 

Novum  Testamentum  Graecum,  2  vols.,  Amsterdam  1752,  repr. 
Graz  1962,  Akademische  Druck-  und  Verlagsanstalt. 

On  the  basis  of  a  critically  edited  Greek  NT  he  collated  references 
from  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  Rabbinic  and  Greco-Roman  literature 
in  the  form  of  a  running  Latin  commentary.  A  huge  quarry  of  un¬ 
digested  material,  not  always  relevant  and  occasionally  verifiable 
only  with  great  difficulty  (especially  Midrash),  owing  to  incom¬ 
plete  information  on  location  and  edition. 

[2]  1933  Kittel,  Gerhard;  Friedrich,  Gerhard,  eds. 

Theological  Dictionary  of  the  NT,  ed.,  tr.,  G.W.  Bromiley  (from 
German  Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament ,  1 933-, 
Stuttgart,  Kohlhammer)  9  vols.  (to  1974),  a  tenth  volume  incl. 
index  to  follow,  Grand  Rapids  1964-  ,  Eerdmans. 

Exhaustive  individual  treatments  of  NT  keywords  and  word  fami¬ 
lies  listed  according  to,  and  in,  the  Greek  alphabet.  Treated  sys¬ 
tematically  in  every  major  entry  and  wherever  applicable:  Classical 
Greek  Literature;  “OT”;  Judaism  (Apocrypha,  Pseudepigrapha, 
Hellenistic  Judaism,  Josephus,  Dead  Sea  Literature,  Rabbinics); 
General  Hellenism,  Philo;  Gnosticism;  NT;  Early  Church.  Some 
older  essays  do  not  do  justice  to  Rabbinic  religion.  Leading  Ger¬ 
man  NT  scholars  participate. 

[3]  1 950  Klauser,  Th.,  et  ai,  eds. 

Reallexikon  fur  Antike  und  Christentum  [Sachworterbuch  zur 
Auseinandersetzung  des  Christentums  mit  der  Antiken  Welt],  8 
vols.,  in  progress,  Stuttgart  1950-  ,  Hiersemann.  Fascicles  of  vol. 
9  have  reached  “Geister”  (1974). 

Main  keywords  alphabetically  in  German.  Delves  strongly  into 
cultural  and  even  material  history.  Thorough  and  often  superb 
treatment  of  Greek  and  Roman  materials,  followed  by  sufficient 
sketches  of  “OT,”  Apocrypha,  occasional  side  glances  at  Rabbinic 
Judaism  of  varying  length  and  value  (actually  not  a  part  of  the 
original  project).  Hellenistic  Judaism,  Philo,  and  Christian  mater¬ 
ials  (main  stress  on  Patristics)  likewise  excellent.  Some  of  the 
entries  approximate  monographs,  e.g.,  the  admirable  “Epikur” 
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(Epicurus),  137  columns  (W.  Schmid);  “Ethik”  (Ethics),  150 
columns  (A.  Dihle). 

[4]  1952  Baron,  S.W., 

A  Social  and  Religious  History  of  the  Jews,  2nd  ed.,  15  vols.  and 
Index  vol.  for  vols.  1-10;  in  progress,  Philadelphia  1952-,  JPS 
(New  York,  Columbia U.  Press). 

This  indispensible  history  of  Judaism  and  the  Jews  refers  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  meeting  of  Greco-Roman  culture  and  Palestinian 
Rabbinism,  vol.  1,  chs.  7-8;  vol.  2,  passim-,  vol.  3,  ch.  28 — all 
with  extensive  bibliographical  materials. 

[5]  1971  Roth,  Cecil,  Wigodner,  Jeoffrey,  eds. 

Encyclopaedia  Judaica,  16  vols.,  Jerusalem-New  York  1971,  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Judaica  [Keter]  and  Macmillan. 

Entries  which  discuss  substantively  the  interdependence  of  Greco- 
Roman  and  Jewish  thought  are:  “Creation  and  Cosmogony,”  sub¬ 
section  “Rabbinic  View  of  Creation”  (Louis  I.  Rabinowitz); 
“Cynics  and  Cynicism”  (H.  A.  Fischel);  “Epicureanism”  (H.  A. 
Fischel) ;  “Hellenism,”  subsection  “Hellenism  and  the  Jews”  (L.H. 
Feldman);  “Hellenism,”  subsection  “Spiritual  Resistance”  (H.A. 
Fischel);  “Sages,”  esp.  650  ff.  (E.E.  Urbach);  “Stoicism”  (H.  A. 
Fischel). 

The  articles,  except  that  by  Urbach,  assume  far-reaching  effects 
of  Greco-Roman  thought  on  its  environment. 

B.  A  CHRONOLOGICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

[6]  1 852  Sachs,  Michael, 

Beitraege  zur  Sprach-  und  Alterthumsforschung,  Berlin  1852,  VI 
and  188  pp. 

A  pioneer  work,  much  of  it  still  valid.  Although  covering  mostly 
lexical  and  folklore  research,  there  are  also  some  comparative 
treatments  of  literary  and  philosophical  items.  Mentions,  among 
others,  Pythagoreanism  (57  f.)  and  Hippocratica  (49  f.).  In 
some  instances  the  author  leaves  the  question  of  influences  un¬ 
decided,  apparently  assuming  polygenetic  origins. 

[7]  1853-77  Jellinek,  Adolph, 

Bet  ha-Midrasch  [A  Collection  of  Lesser  Midraschim  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Studies  of  Earlier  Jewish  Literature].  German,  text 
editions  Hebrew,  6  parts  in  2  vols.,  Leipzig  1853-77;  3rd  ed. 
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(repr.)  Jerusalem  1967,  Wahrmann. 

In  his  introductions  and  glosses  to  the  texts  he  edits,  Jellinek 
touches  inter  alia  upon  transformations  of  the  Prometheus  motif 
in  the  Midrash,  man  as  microcosm,  and  Platonic  reminiscences. 

[8]  1875  Freudenthal,  J., 

Alexander  Polyhistor,  HELLENISTISCHE  STUDIEN  1  and  2, 
Breslau  1875. 

This  pioneer  work  in  Hellenistic  Jewish  literature,  although  ex¬ 
ploring  (according  to  the  subtitle)  the  “Fragments  of  Jewish 
and  Samaritan  Histories  Preserved  by  Him,”  has  quite  a  few 
contributions  to  our  theme,  especially  in  cosmology.  Thus  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmud  Niddah  30b  is  interpreted  as  Philonic-Platonic 
anamnesis  (p.  72)  with  reference  to  Moses  Mendelssohn’s  earlier 
claim  ( Gesammelte  Schriften,  II.  10).  However,  the  transmitting 
station  for  Greco-Roman  lore  is,  to  him,  Alexandrian  Jewry. 

[9]  1878  Lewy,  Israel, 

“Ueber  die  Spuren  des  griechischen  und  romischen  Alterthums  im 
talmudischen  Schriftthum,”  V erhandlungen  der  33 .  Versammlung 
deutscher  Philologen  und  Schulmdnner  in  Gera  (1878),  Leipzig 
1879,77-88. 

As  the  title  of  this  essay  indicates  (“On  the  Traces  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquity  in  Talmudic  Literature”),  the  author  assumes 
that  the  Greco-Roman  world  made  a  strong  impact  on  Judea. 
He  identifies  quite  a  few  of  the  Greek  language  quotations  in 
Talmud  and  Midrash,  occasionally  with  reference  to  Azariah 
de(i)  Rossi’s  Me’or  Enayim  (16th  century). 

[10]  1880  Joel,  Manuel, 

Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschichte  (at  the  Beginning  of  the  Second 
Christian  Century),  German,  2  vols.,  Breslau,  Leipzig,  1880/ 
1883. 

Of  import:  speaks  of  a  Palestinian  Jewish  Gnosis  of  Platonic- 
Pythagorean-Neoplatonic  provenance,  among  others  for  several 
mystical  Hagigah  passages  (I,  114-170).  More  substantial  than 
the  earlier  attempt  by  Mori(t)z  Friedlander,  Ben  Dosa  und  seine 
Zeit  (Prague  1872),  On  Graetz’s  work  of  1846  cf.  [1881]  Graetz, 
below. 

[-]  1881  Graetz,  Heinrich,  also  Hirsch  Gratz,  Graz, 

MGWJ ,  30,  1881,  433  ff.,  cf.  [1962]  Wachter.  (Not  seen). 

The  many  contributions  of  Heinrich  Graetz,  the  great  pioneer  of 
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Jewish  historiography,  to  the  question  of  Greek  philosophy  in 
Rabbinic  (and  Hellenistic)  Judaism,  in  MGWJ  and  elsewhere, 
are  not  recorded  here.  As  his  early  Gnosticismus  und  Judenthum 
(his  dissertation;  Krotoschin  1846.  [repr.  Famborough  [England] 
1971,  Gregg])  already  outlined,  he  assumed  a  Jewish  Gnosticism 
of  partly  Hellenistic  origin,  wrought  by  Philo,  which  infiltrated 
into  the  world  of  Rabbinic  Judaism.  Cf.  also  MGWJ,  General 
Register,  2  parts  (to  vols.  1-75),  Breslau  1938. 

[11]  1883  Wiinsche,  A., 

“Der  Midrasch  Kohelet  und  Cicero’s  Cato  Major,”  ZAW,  3,  1883, 
126-128. 

It  is  suggested  that  two  parallel  similes  on  the  death  of  the  young 
and  the  old  in  Eccl.  Rabba  5:11  and  Cato  Maior,  ch.  19,  draw 
on  a  common  Greek  source  (unnamed). 

[12]  1893  Lewy,  Heinrich, 

“Zu  dem  Traumbuche  des  Artemidoros,”  Rheinisches  Museum 
fur  Philologie,  NF  48,  1893,  398-419. 

The  learned  author  examines  ancient  dream  interpretation,  an 
important  branch  of  ancient  custom  and  literature,  and  compares 
talmudic-midrashic  instances  with  Artemidorus’  famous  work. 
The  result  is  complex.  It  can  be  said  to  have  established  “that 
Artemidorus  obtained  his  material  from  Jewish  circles  who  are, 
however,  not  untouched  by  Greek  influences”  (p.  419).  In  other 
instances  both  cultures  adopted  and  colored  Chaldean  materials 
for  their  own  purposes.  Cf.  also  A.  Kristianpoller,  “Traum  und 
Traumdeutung  in  der  talmudischen  Literatur,”  Monumenta  Tal- 
mudica  IV  (not  seen).  Cf.  [1899]  Lewy,  below. 

[13]  1897f.  Blau,  Ludwig, 

Das  altjiidische  Zauberwesen,  Budapest  1898  [originally:  Jahres- 
bericht  der  Landes-Rabbinerschule  in  Budapest  fiir  das  Schuljahr 
1897-98],  repr.  Famborough  (England)  1970,  Gregg. 

Blau’s  classic  has  occasional  remarks  on  Hellenistic  parallels  to 
talmudic  materials  (p.  36,  n.  2;  p.  142,  et  al.). 

[14]  1899  Lewy,  Heinrich, 

“Parallelen  zu  antiken  Sprichwortern  und  Apophthegmen,”  Philo- 
logus,  58  (NF  12),  1899,  76-87. 

Juxtapositions  of  and  detailed  work  on  32  proverbs,  Greco-Roman 
(or  Byzantine)  and  talmudic.  No  opinion  or  comment  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  relationship  (if  any  assumed  at  all).  Saul  Lieber- 
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man  has  clarified  this  problem  for  several  of  these  specimens.  Cf. 
[1942]  and  [1960]  Lieberman,  below. 

[15]  1901  Weinstein,  Nachman  Izaac, 

Zur  Genesis  der  Agada  [Beitrag  zur  Entstehungs-  und  Entwick- 
lungs-Geschichte  des  Talmudischen  Schriftthums],  part  II,  “Die 
Alexandrinische  Agada,”  Frankfort  1901. 

This  book  does  not  make  a  direct  contribution  to  our  subject. 
Most  of  the  theosophic-theological  Aggadah  reflects  Alexandria’s 
Grecized  Jewry  of  whom  Philo’s  modified  Platonism  is  represen¬ 
tative.  Cf.  especially  the  chapter  on  the  Logos  doctrine  in  the 
Aggadah,  29-90. 

[-]  1903,1906  Bousset,  W., 

Die  Religion  des  Judentums  .  .  .,  1st,  2nd  edd.,  cf.  [1926]  Bousset, 
below. 

[16]  1905  Horovitz,  Josef, 

Spuren  griechischer  Mimen  im  Orient ,  Berlin  1905,  ch.  6:  “Der 
Mimus  in  jUdischen  Quellen,”  89-97. 

Mainly  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  Greek  loanword  mimos 
( momos ),  and  a  survey  of  the  traces  of  purpose,  plot,  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Greek  mime  in  the  Mideast. 

[-]  1908  Bergmann,  Juda, 

Judische  Apologetik,  cf.  [1912]  Bergmann,  below. 

*  [17]  1912  Bergmann  (Juda), 

“Die  stoische  Philosophic  und  die  judische  Frommigkeit,”  in 
Judaica  [Festschrift  Hermann  Cohen,  at  70],  Berlin  1912,  Bruno 
Cassirer,  145-166. 

This  famous  and  influential  essay  (reproduced  in  this  volume) 
addresses  itself  wholly  and  succinctly  to  the  actual  problem:  the 
relationship  of  Stoic  philosophy  to  Jewish  piety.  Bergmann,  con¬ 
tinuing  Bousset’s  claim,  admits  that  the  Jewish  Sages  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Stoa  and  used  and  modified  Stoic  phenomena, 
such  as  literary  form,  style,  imagery,  and  coinage  as  well  as  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Stoic  doctrines  of  soul,  providence,  ataraxy,  suffering, 
humility,  dignity  of  work,  self-restraint,  the  ideal  Sage,  and  the  like. 
Contrasts  in  atmosphere — occasionally  even  of  doctrines  shared — 
are  forcefully  put  forth. 

This  article  is  foreshadowed  by  a  substantial  footnote  in  Berg- 
mann’s  Judische  Apologetik  im  neutestamentlichen  Zeitalter,  Ber¬ 
lin  1908,  pp.2  f.  Palestinian  Judaism  remains  sui  generis  in  spite 
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of  some  isolated  influxes  of  foreign  ideas  (p.  161 ).  Bergmann  also 
represented  this  tendency  in  all  his  later  works,  cf.  [1936  f.] 
Bergmann,  below,  and  Ha-folklor  ha-yehudi,  Jerusalem  1953, 
Rubin  Mass. 

Bergmann’s  works  deserve  collection  and  re-edition.  A  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  his  publications  would  also  be  useful. 

[18]  1913  Blau,  Ludwig, 

Papyri  und  Talmud  in  gegenseitiger  Beleuchtung  [SCHRIFTEN 
.  .  .  DER  GESELLSCHAFT  ZUR  FORDERUNG  DER  WISSEN- 
SCHAFTDES  JUDENTUMS]  Leipzig  1913,  27pp. 

This  slim  but  influential  pamphlet  pioneered  in  papyrology,  in  this 
instance  applied  to  a  variety  of  talmudic  phenomena  as  a  pro¬ 
grammatic  survey. 

[19]  1914  Krauss,  Samuel, 

Monumenta  Talmudica,  ed.  Karl  Albrecht  et  aL,  vol.  5,  Ge - 
schichte,  part  1,  “Griechen  und  Romer,”  Vienna,  Leipzig  1914 
[MONUMENTA  HEBRAICA],  repr.  Darmstadt  1972,  WB,  Regis¬ 
ters  and  index. 

A  rich  anthology  of  (vocalized)  texts,  translations  (German),  and 
learned  annotations  of  talmudic-midrashic  passages  which  mention 
or  portray  Greco-Roman  culture.  Although  only  rarely  claiming 
Hellenistic  origin  of  Jewish  thought  (dealing  mostly  with  lexicog¬ 
raphy,  custom  and  some  realia),  the  collection  transmits  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  massiveness  of  the  cultural  onslaught. 

[20]  1916  Montefiore,  Claude  G., 

Ancient  Jewish  and  Greek  Encouragement  and  Consolation , 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  1971  (an  enlarged  address  of  1916  and  reprint 
of  a  private  edition).  Preface  by  S.D.  Temkin,  Hartmore  House. 
In  this  fine  essay  Montefiore  demonstrates  how  the  “great  moral 
teachers  of  Europe,”  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  consoled 
in  the  face  of  “adversity  and  sorrow.”  The  portrayals  follow  one 
other,  to  be  compared  and  evaluated  only  at  the  end  as  to  their 
philosophical  basis,  consistency,  humanity,  and  religiosity,  but 
without  any  intimation  as  to  their  interdependence.  Yet  the  very 
conception  of  this  work  and  the  collection  of  comparable  materials 
are  a  part  of  the  unfolding  of  the  discipline  with  which  we  are 
dealing  here. 

[-]  1919  Dibelius,  Martin, 
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Die  Formgeschichte  des  Evangeliums,  1st  ed.,  cf.  [1933]  Dibelius, 
below. 

[-]  1921  Bultmann,  Rudolf, 

Die  Geschichte  der  synoptischen  Tradition,  1st  ed.  cf.  [1961] 
Bultmann,  below. 

[21]  1925  Aptowitzer,  V., 

“Die  Seele  als  Vogel,”  MGWJ,  69,  1925,  150-168. 

A  collection  and  interpretation  of  the  sources,  both  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  which  speak  of  the  soul  as  a  bird.  Parallels  between 
Plato’s  Phaedrus,  the  Aggadah,  and  the  mystical  Midrash,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Zohar,  are  pointed  out  with  no  clear  decision  as  to 
their  interrelation,  if  any.  However,  in  an  interchange  of  com¬ 
munications  between  Aptowitzer  and  the  editor  of  the  MGWJ , 
Isaak  Heinemann  (published  at  the  end  of  the  essay),  the  former 
asserts  that  a  direct  use  of  the  Phaedrus  is  possible  but  not  proven. 
Heinemann  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  technical  interest  on 
the  parts  of  the  Rabbis  and  speaks  of  indirect  channels,  possibly 
Gnostic  (Basilides). 

[22]  1 926  Baeck,  Leo, 

“Zum  Sepher  Jezira,”  MGWJ,  70,  1926,  371-376. 

This  is  Leo  Baeck’s  first  attempt  to  show  that  the  Sefer  Yetsirah 
is  dependent  in  thought  and  terminology  on  the  Neoplatonic 
philosopher  Proclus  (4107-485),  against  Graetz’s  theory  of  its 
Gnostic  derivation.  Baeck’s  effort  was  contested  by  a  number  of 
scholars,  among  them  Vajda  and  Scholem.  In  1965,  however,  the 
clasical  philosopher  Philip  Merlan  came  out  in  support  of  Baeck’s 
thesis  and  also  discussed  again  (after  an  earlier  attempt,  unknown 
to  Merlan,  by  Krauss,  JQR ,  7,  1895)  the  possibility  of  an  (ex-7) 
Jewish  circle  of  Neoplatonists  in  Athens:  “Zur  Zahlenlehre  im 
Platonismus  (Neuplatonismus)  und  im  Sefer  Yezira ,”  Journal  of 
the  History  of  Philosophy,  3,  1965,  167-181. 

For  another  essay  on  the  same  subject  cf.  [1934]  Baeck,  below. 

[23]  1926  Bousset,  Wilhelm, 

Die  Religion  des  Judentums  im  spdthellenistischen  Zeitalter,  3rd, 
rev.  ed.,  ed.  Hugo  Gressmann,  [HANDBUCH  ZUM  NEUEN 
TESTAMENT  21]  Tubingen  1926,  Mohr  (Siebeck). 

This  book  was  effective  and  influential  from  its  first  edition  on 
(this  and  the  second  edition  of  1906  had  the  title  .  .  .  im  neutesta - 
mentlichen  Zeitalter ),  mainly  because  of  its  treatment  of  the  pre- 
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talmudic  phase  of  “the  religion  of  Judaism  in  the  late  Hellenistic 
age.”  The  treatment  of  the  early  Rabbinic  period  was  severely 
criticized,  especially  by  Felix  Perles  in  Bousset  s  Religion  des 
Judentums  im  neutestamentlichen  Zeitalter  kritisch  untersucht, 
Berlin  1903,  later  Leipzig  (not  seen);  cf.  the  excerpt  in  Perles’ 
Gesammelte  Schriften,  2nd  ed.,  Leipzig  1920,  100-110  (contains 
also  Perles’  bibliography).  George  Foot  Moore’s  Judaism  .  .  .. 
3  vols.  (Cambridge  1927),  is  a  determined  revision  of  this  type 
of  fragmentary  and  subjective  evaluation  of  Rabbinic  Judaism. 
Hugo  Gressman’s  revision  of  these  early  editions  did  not  entirely 
eliminate  the  sketchiness  and  unappreciativeness  of  the  earlier 
work.  Yet  some  of  Bousset’s  observations  are  keen  and  incisive. 
To  him,  Greco-Roman  religion  (which  includes  philosophy) 
affected  and  reconstituted  the  religion  of  the  educated  in  the 
entire  Middle  East.  Plato  and  Platonism,  the  Middle  and  Late 
Stoa,  Neopythagoreanism,  and  some  elements  of  Orphism  were 
instrumental  in  this  development;  allegory,  dualism  of  psyche  and 
physis,  spiritualization  [“Vergeistigung”  really  remains  untransla¬ 
table],  eschatology,  ethics,  interpretation,  and  the  realm  of  the 
individual  are  the  areas  affected.  This  judgment,  however,  is  fre¬ 
quently  arrived  at  by  apodictic  statement. 

*  [24]  1926  Kaminka,  Armand  (Aharon,  Aaron), 

“Les  rapports  entre  le  rabbinisme  et  la  philosophic  stoi'cienne, 
Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  82,  1926  [Melanges  L6vi],  233-252. 

A  listing  of  talmudic  and  Hellenistic  parallels  stimulated  by  Berg- 
mann’s  essay  of  1912.  Kaminka  suggested  several  explanations 
for  such  parallels,  but  ruled  out  Greco-Roman  influence  on  the 
Rabbis.  In  later  years,  especially  after  his  annotated  translations 
of  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius  into  Hebrew,  Kaminka  admitted 
that  some  Hebrew  material  might  be  affected  by  Greco-Roman 
situations.  Cf.,  however,  [1950  f.]  Kaminka,  below.  The  Semitic 
(or  Mideastem)  origin  of  quite  a  few  Stoics  (claimed  also  for 
Zeno,  the  founder)  is,  as  with  so  many  other  scholars  (including 
Max  Pohlenz),  the  explanation  for  similarities  between  Stoic  and 
Eastern  elements.  Reproduced  below. 

For  Kaminka’s  bibliography,  cf.  Shunami  No.  3773. 

[25]  1926  Kittel,  Gerhard, 

Die  Probleme  des  paldstinischen  Spatjudentums  und  das  Ur- 
christentum,  Stuttgart  1926,  Kohlhammer,  BWANT  III.l. 
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In  the  only  relevant  section  (pp.  85  ff.),  Kittel  claims  that  for  the 
pre-Christian  period  hokhmah  could  never  have  become  central 
without  sophia ,  but  doubts  that  tannaitic  ruah  is  affected  by  Greek 
pneuma  (against  H.  Leisegang,  Der  heilige  Geist,  1919)  and 
agrees  with  Eduard  Meyer  ( JJrsprung  und  Anf tinge  des  Christen - 
turns ,  1921  ff.)  that  the  Jewish  Sage  does  not  aspire  to  autono¬ 
mous  thought  but  to  the  knowledge  of  God  on  the  grounds  of 
normative  revelation.  Similarly,  Die  Religionsgeschichte  und  das 
Urchristentum  (Giitersloh  1931,  Bertelsmann,  160pp.).  With 
Kittel,  highly  positive  and  incisive  insights  into  Judaism  alternate 
with  overcritcal  ones.  In  the  end,  he  actively  and  prominently 
cooperated  with  the  notorious  Nazi  Forschungsinstitut  zur  Juden- 
frage. 

[26]  1927  Heinemann,  Isaak  (Yitshak), 

“Die  Lehre  vom  ungeschriebenen  Gesetz  im  jiidischen  Schrift- 
tum,”  HUCA,  4,  1927,  149-171. 

Heinemann  cautiously  suggests  the  possibility  that  early  Rabbinic 
literature  may  show  traces  of  the  Greek  idea  of  an  “unwritten 
law,”  i.e.,  an  unformulated  law,  not  identical  with  the  concept  of 
Oral  Torah  but  closer  to  “Law  of  Nature,”  or  human  conscience. 
Heinemann  holds  (p.  165)  that  Rabbinic  Judaism  is  very  strongly 
influenced  by  the  concepts  of  popular  rhetoricians  who  proclaimed 
the  Stoic  doctrine  in  a  facile  form  on  the  markets  and  pathways  of 
the  Orient. 

More  by  this  distinguished  expert  in  Classica  and  Judaica  below, 
[1941]  and  [1949  f.].  For  his  bibliography,  1897-1936,  cf.  Shu- 
nami  No.  3668. 

*  [27]  1929  Hadas,  Moses, 

“Rabbinic  Parallels  to  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae”  Classical 
Philology ,  24,  1929,  258-262. 

In  1929  Hadas  published  three  closely  related  articles:  (1)  the 
article  reproduced  here;  (2)  “Roman  Allusions  in  Rabbinic  Liter¬ 
ature,”  Philological  Quarterly ,  8,  1929,  369-387;  and  (3)  “Orien¬ 
tal  Elements  in  Petronius,”  American  Journal  of  Philology ,  50, 
1929,  378-385. 

The  first  article  lists  parallels  between  Roman  historians  in  their 
description  of  purported  events  in  the  Empire  and  midrashic 
parables  taken  from  Roman  imperial  life.  According  to  Hadas, 
both  may  have  been  independent  reports  reflecting  actual  pheno- 
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mena.  [The  difficult  critical  question  as  to  the  nature  and  veracity 
of  the  Scriptores,  merely  stated  by  Hadas,  shifts  the  problem  and 
suggests  somehow  related  literary  imaginations  or  habits  in  both 
camps  (H.A.F.).]  Hadas  wishes  to  use  these  parallels  for  histori¬ 
cal  corroboration.  The  article  on  Petronius  lists  a  variety  of  words, 
proverbs,  and  literary  allusions,  the  Near  Eastern  origin  of  which 
is  suggested  (some  have  been  identified  as  Western  by  Saul  Lieber- 
man).  Howard  Jacobson  adds  further  detail  to  Hadas’s  Petronius 
article  in  Classical  Philology,  66,  1971,  “A  Note  on  Petronius 
Sat.  31.2,”  183-186.  Reproduced  below. 

*  [28]  1929  Marmorstein,  Art(h)ur, 

“The  Background  of  the  Haggadah”,  HUCA,  6,  1929,  141-204. 
Ch.  6,  “Diatribe  and  Haggada,”  (sic),  is  reproduced  in  this 
volume,  below.  Marmorstein  applied  here  for  the  first  time  com¬ 
parative  literary  form  criticism,  demonstrating  midrashic  traces  of 
the  Cynico-Stoic  diatribe  and  its  subforms:  altercations  of  various 
kinds  ( Streitgesprdche ),  dramatization,  rhetorical  personification, 
rhetorical  objection,  and  sudden  address  to  the  reader  (or  audi¬ 
ence).  The  essay  is  inspired  by  Bultmann’s  first  work  and  by 
Eduard  Norden’s  great  classic  on  style  and  form  of  ancient  prose, 
Die  antike  Kunstprosa  (2  vols.,  Leipzig  1895),  and  was  reprinted 
in  Studies  in  Jewish  Theology  [The  Arthur  Marmorstein  Memorial 
Volume],  ed.  J.  Rabinowitz  et  al.,  London  1950,  Oxford  U.  Pr., 
1—71.  This  memorial  volume  also  contains  a  bibliography  of  his 
writings,  XXVII-XLVI. 

[29]  1931  Weinreich,  Otto 

Fabel,  Aretalogie,  Novelle  [Beitrage  zu  Phadrus,  Petron,  Martial 
und  Apuleius],  Heidelberg  1931,  Carl  Winters,  a  monograph  of 
SITZUNGSBERICHTE  DER  HEIDELBERGER  AKADEMIE 
DER  WISSENSCHAFTEN,  Philosophisch-historische  Klasse  7, 
1930/31. 

Among  comparative  fable  and  novella  materials  the  “(Faithless) 
Widow  of  Ephesus”  is  discussed  (ch.  3  and  Appendix  D).  The 
Jewish  versions  are  assigned  to  Western  types  of  the  tale  (against 
[1929]  Hadas,  American  Journal  of  Philology). 

[30]  1931  f.  Stein,  Edmund  (Menahem), 

“Die  homiletische  Peroratio  im  Midrasch,”  HUCA,  8-9,  1931- 
1932,  353-371. 

An  early  work  of  the  important  scholar  who  perished  in  the  Holo- 
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caust.  One  of  the  first  attempts  to  isolate  Greco-Roman  rhetorical 
devices  in  the  Midrash,  especially  those  of  the  diatribe,  cf.  [1929] 
Marmorstein,  R.  Bultmann,  Der  Stil  der  paulinischen  Predigt  und 
die  kynisch-stoische  Diatribe  (Gottingen,  1910),  and  Paul  Wend- 
land,  “Philo  und  die  kynisch-stoische  Diatribe,”  in  P.  Wendland 
and  O.  Kern,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Philosophic 
und  Religion ,  Berlin  1895,  1-75. 

More  of  Stein,  below. 

[31]  1932  Pfaff,  E., 

“Rufus  aus  Samaria,  Hippokrateskommentator  und  Quelle  Ga- 
lens,”  Hermes,  67,  1932,  356-359. 

The  existence  of  a  Palestinian  Jewish  physician  (later  in  Rome) 
who  assembled  a  complete  library  of  Hippocratica  and  compiled 
from  it  a  bulky  commentary  on  Hippocrates  .(without  complete 
mastery  of  Greek),  used  by  Galen,  is  an  interesting  sidelight  to 
our  subject.  Cf.  also  R.  Walzer,  Galen  on  Jews  and  Christians, 
London  1949,  Oxford  U.  Pr. 

[32]  1933  Dibelius,  Martin, 

Die  Formgeschichte  des  Evangeliums,  4th  ed.  (3rd  ed.,  1958), 
supplement  by  G.  Iber,  ed.  G.  Bornkamm,  Tubingen  1961,  Mohr 
(Siebeck). 

Effective  since  its  first  edition  when  still  a  programmatic  sketch 
(1919);  revised  2nd  edition:  1933.  In  many  respects  paralleling 
Bultmann,  above,  1921.  The  term  “analogy”  is  preferred  to  “deri¬ 
vation”  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  parallels,  yet  it  is  finally 
admitted  (p.  160)  that  the  ubiquity,  e.g.,  of  the  Greco-Roman 
chria  (Latin;  Greek:  chreia ,  a  brief,  incisive  didactic  anecdote, 
usually  about  sages)  forced  Christian  writers  gradually  to  recast 
their  materials  in  this  form.  The  book  discusses  also  midrashic 
versions  of  this  genre. 

[33]  1933  Guttmann,  Julius, 

Die  Philosophie  des  Judentums ,  Munich  1933,  Ernst  Reinhardt. 
An  English  translation  [from  the  Hebrew  edition]  by  David  W. 
Silverman,  1964,  Philadelphia,  JPS;  New  York,  Holt,  Reinhart 
and  Winston  (Preface  by  R.J.Z.  Werblowsky). 

In  this  well-known  work,  Guttmann  recognizes  the  presence  of 
Stoic  and  Platonic  elements  in  talmudic  literature  but  asserts  that 
apologetic  necessities  required  the  knowledge  (and  polemical  use) 
of  extra-Jewish  ideas.  Since  the  attacks  originated  on  a  popular 
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level  the  defense  is  likewise  confined  to  popular  Greek  wisdom, 
but  technical,  scholarly  Greek  philosophy  is  not  represented  in 
the  Talmud  (pp.  50  f.;  cf.,  however,  p.  46  on  agraphos  nomos). 
[34]  1933  Lewy,  Hans  (Levy,  Yohanan), 

“Ein  Rechsstreit  um  den  Boden  Palastinas  im  Altertum,”  MGW J , 

77,  1933,  84-99,  172-180. 

An  exemplary  article  which  suggests,  especially  in  part  2,  that  the 
argumentation  and  description  of  the  legal  situation  in  regard  to 
disputed  conquests  in  Greco-Roman,  Hasmonean,  and  talmudic 
sources  are  related  and  of  Hellenistic  origin:  Homer,  Aeneas 
legend,  and  Bible  respectively  are  used  to  legitimize  later  con¬ 
quests.  Republished  in  Hebrew  in  a  collection  of  his  essays  ‘Ola- 
mot  nifgashim  (“Worlds  Meet”;  English  title:  Studies  in  Jewish 
Hellenism),  Jerusalem  1960,  Bialik  Institute,  60-78.  On  Lewy’s 
published  works  cf.  Shunami  No.  3871. 

*[35]  1934  Baeck,  Leo 

“Die  zehn  Sephirot  im  Sepher  Jezira,”  MGWJ,  87,  1934,  448-455. 
This  article  (reproduced  in  our  volume)  is  another  contribution 
to  the  thesis  that  the  Sefer  Yetsirah  uses  important  elements  of 
the  system  of  Proclus,  cf.  [1926]  Baeck,  above. 

On  Baeck’s  total  publications  (which  include  more  statements 
on  our  subject)  cf.  also  [1947]  Baeck,  below  and  Shunami  No. 
3214. 

[36]  1934  Klein,  Samuel, 

“Aus  den  Lehrhausern  Erez  Israels  im  2.-3.  Jahrhundert,”  MGWJ, 

78,  1934,  164-171. 

In  part  3  of  this  study  Klein  asserts  that  the  procedure  to  appoint 
“preacher” — teachers  in  small  Palestinian  communities  in  amoraic 
times — is  “somehow  connected”  with  an  identical  Roman  pro¬ 
cedure. 

[37]  1936f.  Bergmann,  Juda  (Yehudah), 

“The  Sages  of  Erets  Yisra’el  and  the  Culture  of  Greece  and  Rome” 
(Heb.),  in  Sefer  Klausner,  ed.  N.H.  Torczyner  (Tur-Sinai)  et  al., 
Tel-Aviv  1936/37,  146-153. 

Bergmann  denies  any  great  influences  of  Greco-Roman  thought 
in  Judea,  only  “crumbs  from  the  table  of  Greek  philosophy.”  He 
continues  to  list  a  few  (but  important)  items  apparently  derived 
from  Greek  thought,  mainly  Stoic.  The  Rabbis  did  not  read 
Greek  works  but  were  informed  by  the  wandering  Cynico-Stoic 
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philosophers  [a  clich6  which  research  will  increasingly  question, 
H.A.F.].  Startling  parallel  evaluations  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
its  pros  and  cons  found  in  Greco-Roman  as  well  as  talmudic 
sources  developed,  according  to  Bergmann,  independently  from 
one  another. 

[38]  1937  Meyer,  Rudolf, 

Hellenistisches  in  der  rabbinischen  Anthropologie  [Rabbinische 
Vorstellungen  vom  Werden  des  Menschen],  Stuttgart  1937, 
BWANT  74,  Kohlhammer. 

A  fine  comaprative  treatment  of  Rabbinic  ideas  of  birth,  growth, 
the  soul,  and  related  phenomena.  The  use  of  Platonic  and  some 
Aristotelian  elements  is  claimed.  Hellenistic  thought  was  applied 
by  the  Rabbis  selectively.  It  intensified,  yet  at  the  same  time, 
limited  anthropological  dualism. 

[39]  1937  Morris,  Nathan, 

The  Jewish  School  [An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Jewish 
Education],  London  1937,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 

A  pleasant  and  balanced  work.  The  comparative  method  is  used 
throughout.  Both,  contrasts  to  and  dependencies  on,  Greco-Roman 
education  are  claimed  for  Rabbinic  educational  phenomena. 

On  education  cf.  also  K.H.  Rengstorf,  s.v .  “didasko  ktl.”  in 
Kittel’s  Theological  Dictionary  .  . . 

[40]  1937  Rappaport,  Salomo, 

“Antikes  zur  Bibel  und  Agada,”  Festschrift  Armand  Kaminka  (at 
70),  Vienna  1937,  SCHRIFTEN  DES  WIENER  MAIMONIDES- 
INSTITUTS,  72-101. 

A  good  summary  of  previous  scholarship.  Among  new  observations 
are  “piety  of  animals,”  “miraculous  signs,”  and  “Mother  Earth.” 
Rappaport  surveyed  the  field  in  similar  fashion  in  a  paper  entitled 
“Hellenistic  Concepts  in  the  Midrash  (Heb.),”  Proceedings  of  the 
First  World  Congress  of  Jewish  Studies  1947 ,  vol.  1,  Jerusalem 
1952,  Magnes,  249-254,  which  is  partly  dependent  on  Baeck 
[1947]  yet  offers  more  “Platonic”  material  and  a  good  example 
of  late  Stoic  “pessismism”  in  the  Midrash. 

[41]  1937f.  Knox,  W.  L, 

“Pharisaism  and  Hellenism,”  in  Judaism  and  Christianity ,  3  vols., 
eds.  W.O.E.  Oesterley,  H.  Loewe,  E.I.J.  Rosenthal,  London  1937- 
38,  repr.  New  York  1 969,  KTAV;  vol.  2,59-111. 

A  somewhat  rambling  treatment  by  the  learned  author:  selected 
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known  parallel  instances  with  a  few  new  shadings.  The  first  men¬ 
tion  of  handbooks  as  a  possible  source  of  Rabbinic  knowledge, 
p.  74  (without  substantiation). 

[421  1938  Braun,  Martin, 

History  and  Romance  in  Graeco-Oriental  Literature,  Oxford  1938, 
Blackwell. 

A  stimulating  attempt  to  trace  the  impact  of  Hellenistic  culture 
and  history  on  the  traditional  national  hero  romances  of  the  Near 
East,  especially  on  the  Testament  of  Joseph  and  Josephus’  writings. 
Some  aggadic  passages  also  are  affected.  All  such  works  Judaize 
alien  elements  (p.  93). 

This  book  is  a  sequence  of  the  author’s  Griechischer  Roman  und 
hellenistische  Geschichtsschreibung,  Frankfort  1934,  FRANK¬ 
FURTER  STUDIEN  ZUR  RELIGION  UND  KULTUR  DER 
ANTIKE  6. 

[-]  1938  Finkelstein,  Louis, 

The  Pharisees,  cf.  [1962]  Finkelstein. 

[43]  1938  Montefiore,  Claude  G.  and  Loewe,  Herbert, 

A  Rabbinic  Anthology,  London  1938,  Macmillan,  (paperback) 
New  York  1974,  Schocken,  prolegomenon  by  Raphael  Loewe. 
This  useful  anthology  has  a  number  of  excursus,  appendices,  and 
extended  notes  on  various  subjects.  Note  6,  p.  651  (by  Herbert 
Loewe),  e.g.,  offers  briefly  some  imaginative  suggestions  as  to 
Stoic  and  Heraclitan  elements  in  Rabbinic  cosmogony. 

[44]  1938  Stein,  Menahem  (Edmund),  cf.  [193 If.]. 

Dat  va-da'at  [“Faith  and  Knowledge.”  New  (Contributions)  to 
Scholarship],  Heb.,  Cracow  1938. 

Collected  essays.  Relevant  material  passim,  e.g.,  the  Epicurean 
term  automatos  in  the  tannaitic  period  (pp.  45  f.)  in  a  brief  article 
on  Epicureanism  in  talmudic  literature  (44-48)  or  the  Pytha¬ 
gorean-Platonic  soma-sema  as  kerev-kever,  “the  body — a  tomb.” 
Cf.  [1970]  Stein,  below,  and  for  his  bibliography  Shunami  No. 
4345. 

*  [45]  1939  Kaminka,  Armand  (Aharon), 

“Hillel’s  Life  and  Work,”  JQR,  NS  30,  1939,  107-122. 

The  stories  around  Hillel  the  Elder  are  seen  as  legends  patterned 
after  (those  on)  Socrates  or  Stoic  Sages,  and  his  sayings  resemble 
those  of  Greek  philosophers.  Though  more  programmatic  than 
thorough  and,  in  the  light  of  later  research,  often  imprecise,  the 
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study  is  still  valuable.  Reproduced  below. 

[46]  1941  Heinemann,  Isaak, 

‘Die  Kontroverse  liber  das  Wunder  im  Judentum  der  hellenisti- 
schen  Zeit,”  Jubilee  Volume  in  Honour  of  Prof.  Bernhard  Heller 
(at  70),  ed.  Alexander  (Sandor)  Scheiber,  Budapest  1941,  170- 
191. 

Although  the  author  declares  that  he  would  not  deal  with  the 
miracle  in  the  Greco-Roman  world,  a  number  of  hints  and  notes 
make  this  valuable  essay  relevant  to  our  subject.  In  both,  Rabbinic 
Judaism  and  Greco-Roman  culture,  love  of  the  miracle  alternates 
with  rationalization  and  its  rejection.  Hellenistic  (-Alexandrian) 
Judaism  practically  eliminated  it  in  its  attempt  to  fuse  an  idealized 
(non-empirical)  Hellas  to  an  idealized  Jerusalem. 

[47]  1941  Wallach,  Luitpold, 

“The  Colloquy  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  the  Patriarch  Judah  I,” 
MGWJ,  31,  1941,  259-286. 

This  essay  opens  up  a  new  path  in  comparative  scholarship  in 
that  it  carefully  analyzes  literary  forms  and  terms,  compares  the 
original  parallel  texts  in  juxtaposition,  searches  after  the  original 
sources,  writes  the  tentative  history  of  their  transmission,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  historical  function  of  such  a  fictitious  colloquy.  The  tal- 
mudic  interchanges  of  “Rabbi”  (i.e.,  Judah  I)  with  “Antoninus”  are 
the  work  of  an  anonymous  Stoicizing  Jew  whose  ultimate  sources 
are  Posidonius  (also  used  by  Seneca)  and  Marcus  Aurelius  (once 
suspected  by  S.J.L.  Rapoport,  Kerem  Hemedt  4,. Prague  1839,  p. 
229,  quoted  by  Wallach,  p.  282,  n.17).  His  genres  are  aporiai 
and  the  literary  atmosphere  of  quaestiones ,  as  with  Plutarch. 

[48]  1942  Lieberman,  Saul, 

Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine  [Studies  in  the  Life  and  Manners  of 
Jewish  Palestine  in  the  II-IV  Centuries  C.E.],  New  York  1942, 
JTS. 

This  now  famous  classic  covers  in  detail  and  depth  Rabbinic  uses 
of  Greek,  but  also  of  oaths,  vows,  proverbs,  phrases,  et  al. ,  as 
well  as  folklore,  ethics,  literary  habits,  and  philosophumena. 
Gedalyahu  Alon’s  review,  Kirjath  Sepher ,  20,  1943/44,  76-95 
(Heb.),  critical  of  Lieberman,  has  become  increasingly  obsolete 
through  new  materials  and  perspectives  in  scholarship  which  sup¬ 
port  Lieberman’s  thesis.  A  very  enthusiastic  review  of  this  work 
and  of  ri944f.]  Lieberman  by  Hans  Yohanan  Lewy  is  found  in 
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‘Olamot  nifgashim,  cf.  [1933]  Lewy,  above,  209-213.  More  below. 

[49]  1944  Daube,  David, 

“The  Civil  Law  of  the  Mishnah:  the  Arrangement  of  the  Three 
Gates,”  Tulane  Law  Review,  18,  1944,  351-407. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  mishnaic  private  law  (the  “Three 
Gates”),  tracing  its  codification  to  (Bible  and)  Roman  legal  and 
literary  procedures  as  well  as  some  Grecizing  principles. 

For  a  bibliography  of  this  prolific  writer,  whose  entire  output  is 
relevant  to  our  subject,  cf.  JJS,  25,  1974,  special  issue  [Studies 
in  Jewish  Legal  History  in  Honour  of  David  Daube  (at  65)],  ed. 
Bernard  S.  Jackson,  7-15,  covering  the  years  1932-1973. 

[50]  1944f.  Lieberman,  Saul, 

“Roman  Legal  Institutions  in  Early  Rabbinics  and  in  the  Acta 
Martyrum,”  JQR,  35,  1944/45, 1-57. 

In  some  respects  a  continuation  of  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine,  yet 
with  a  strong  stress  on  talmudic  passages  (martyrologies)  and 
terms  which  reflect  legal  and  political  realia  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
*[51]  1945  Sonne,  Isaiah, 

“The  Schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  Seen  from  Within,”  Louis 
Ginzberg  Jubilee  Volume  (at  70),  English  Section,  New  York 
1945,  AAJR,  275-291. 

Halakhah  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  is  carefully  analyzed  as  to  struc¬ 
tural  principles.  An  affinity  to  Sophist  “relativism”  is  claimed  for 
the  former.  Reproduced  below. 

*[52]  1946  Wallach,  Luitpold, 

“A  Palestinian  Polemic  Against  Idolatry  [A  Study  in  Rabbinic 
Literary  Forms]”,  HUCA,  19,  1946,  389-404. 

Reproduced  in  this  volume.  An  exemplary  form-critical  and  form- 
historical  study  of  a  passage  which  has  a  Platonic  ingredient.  Cf. 
also  “The  Textual  History  of  an  Aramaic  Proverb,”  JBL,  60, 
1941,  403-415,  by  the  same  author.  r 

[53]  Baeck,  Leo, 

“Greek  and  Jewish  Preaching,”  in  his  The  Pharisees  and  Other 
Essays,  New  York  1947,  Schocken,  109-122. 

The  masterful  teacher  is  the  one  who  can  simplify,  but  in  doing 
so  does  not  falsify:  an  exemplary  popular  presentation,  not  with¬ 
out  new  material,  which  portrays  a  spread  of  Greek  philosophy 
into  Rabbinic  Judaism  as  well  as  the  limits  set  to  it  by  the  latter, 
often  by  means  of  the  former. 
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[54]  1949  Bickerman,  Elias  (J.), 

From  Ezra  to  the  Last  of  the  Maccabees  [Foundations  of  Post- 
Biblical  Judaism],  New  York  1962,  Schocken. 

The  first  of  the  two  essays  of  this  study,  a  reprint  from  The  Jews: 
Their  History ,  Culture  and  Religion ,  ed.  L.  Finkelstein,  New 
York,  Harper  and  Brothers  (later,  Schocken),  was  published 
first  in  1949.  It  is  a  masterly  reconstruction  of  post-exilic  Juda¬ 
ism,  mentioned  here  because  of  its  thesis  that  the  Scribes,  as 
forerunners  of  the  Pharisees,  were  a  product  of  the  impact  of 
Hellenism  on  the  Jewish  culture.  More  below. 

[55]  1949  Daube,  David, 

“Rabbinic  Methods  of  Interpretation  and  Hellenistic  Rhetoric,” 
HUCA,  22,  1949,  239-264. 

Hillers  hermeneutics,  in  term  and  function,  betray  their  origin  in 
Greco-Roman  rhetoric  and  jurisprudence. 

[56]  1949f.  Heinemann,  Isaak, 

Darkhe  ha-aggadah  (Heb.),  3rd  ed.,  Jerusalem  1970,  Magnes, 
1st  ed.  1949/50. 

This  standard  work  does  not  deal  with  direct  Greco-Roman  in¬ 
fluences  upon  the  Midrash  but  there  is  some  mention  of  the 
scholarly  literature  on  the  subject.  Indirect  influences,  however, 
exerted  by  Hellenistic  Judaism,  loom  large  in  this  entirely  novel 
treatment. 

[-]  1950  Lieberman,  Saul, 

Hellenism  in  Jewish  Palestine ,  1st  ed.  Cf.  [1962]  Lieberman, 
below. 

[57]  1950  Schwabe,  Mosheh, 

“On  Jewish  and  Greco-Roman  Schools  in  the  Period  of  the 
Mishnah  and  the  Talmud,”  (Heb.),  Tarbizt  21,  1950,  112-123. 
This  authoritative  epigraphic  article  on  an  epitaph  of  a  Jewish 
schoolman -of  Athens  investigates  the  titles,  functions,  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Greek  school,  with  some  sidelights  on  similar  phe¬ 
nomena  in  the  Jewish  school,  pp.  122  f. 

[58]  1950f.  Kaminka,  Aharon  (Armand), 

Mehkarim  (Heb.),  vol.  2  [Studies  in  the  Talmud],  Tel-Aviv 
1950/51,  D(e)vir. 

Among  these  studies  on  leading  tannaitic  and  amoraic  authorities, 
one  finds  the  essay  entitled  “Judah  and  Greece  ( Yehudah  ve- 
Yavan)  in  the  Ways  of  Rhetoric  and  Ethic,”  42-69.  Here  Kaminka 
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marshals  an  impressive  array  of  striking  Stoic  and  some  Epicurean 
parallels  to  midrashic  passages,  but  without  a  thorough  form 
analysis  or  distinctions  in  detail.  He  closes  with  a  Maimonidean 
quotation  to  the  effect  that  only  to  the  ignorant  are  philosophical 
opinions  alien  to  Jewish  notions  ( Moreh  Nevukhim,  II.  1 1 ). 

[59]  1951  Bickerman,  Elias,  J., 

“The  Maxim  of  Antigonus  of  Socho,”  HTR,  44,  1951,  153-165. 
Bickerman  illustrates  the  precise  meaning  of  Pirke  Avot  1.3  from 
the  milieu  of  the  ancient  slave  economy  and  prevailing  contem¬ 
porary  moods.  The  saying  signifies  complete  submission  to  and 
dependence  on  the  slave-owner,  whether  he  maintains  his  slave 
or  not;  yet  in  relying  on  his  nature,  there  is  hope  for  the  slave. 
Apart  from  Job,  such  thoughts  are  also  represented  in  Luke  17: 
10  and  Epictetus,  III.26,  29. 

*  [60]  1952  Bikerman,  filie  (Bickerman,  Elias  J.), 

“La  chaine  de  la  tradition  pharisienne,”  Revue  Biblique ,  59,  1952, 
44-54. 

This  is  the  influential  essay  on  Hellenistic  school  traditions,  i.e., 
the  establishment  of  chains  of  teachers  as  authoritative  descen- 
dents  of  one  another,  a  Hellenistic  literary  procedure  for  profes¬ 
sionals  and  philosophers  adopted  by  the  tannaitic  sages.  Repro¬ 
duced  below. 

*  [61]  1953  Cohen,  Boaz, 

“Letter  and  Spirit  in  Jewish  and  Roman  Law,”  in  Mordecai  M. 
Kaplan  Jubilee  Volume  (at  70),  English  Section,  New  York 
1953,  JTS,  109-135. 

The  disjunction  “letter  and  spirit”  played  an  important  part  in 
Greek  and  Roman  law.  It  is  also  present  in  Paul  and  the  Rabbis. 
With  the  latter  it  is  not  among  the  hermeneutical  rules,  but  is  ex¬ 
tant  in  many  other  forms.  Cohen  understands  law  by  comparing  it, 
but  does  not  make  pronouncement  on  dependencies.  The  essay  is 
reprinted  in  the  two  volumes  of  his  collected  works  on  Jewish  and 
Roman  Law  [A  Comparative  Study],  New  York  1966,  JTS, 
31-57.  On  Cohen’s  work  in  its  entirety  cf.  Edward  M.  Gershfield, 
“Questio  quid  iuris? — Some  Thoughts  on  Jewish  Law,”  HTR,  61, 
1968,  60-67,  (64ff.).  Cohen’s  article  is  reproduced  here  as  a 
representative  instance  of  the  contrastive-comparative  school. 

*  [62]  1953  Daube,  David, 

“Alexandrian  Methods  of  Interpretation  and  the  Rabbis,”  in 
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Festschrift  Hans  Lewald  (40  years  Professor),  Basel  1953,  Hel- 
bing  and  Lichtenhahn,  27-44. 

In  this  rich  and  clear  article  the  author  suggests  that  the  Hebrew 
exegetical  term  (and  device)  of  seres  derives  from  the  anastrophe 
of  the  Alexandrinian  (non-Jewish)  grammarians,  i.e.,  re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  words  in  a  difficult  text.  The  midrashic  method  of 
connecting  problematic  words  both  with  the  preceding  and  the 
following  is,  possibly,  likewise  encouraged  by  similar  Hellenistic 
methods.  Reproduced  below. 

[63]  1953  Ehrhardt,  Arnold, 

“Greek  Proverbs  in  the  Gospel/’  in  A.  Ehrhardt,  The  Framework 
of  the  NT  Stories ,  Cambridge  1964,  Harvard  U.  Pr.,  44-63 
(originally  HTR,  46,  1953). 

In  tracing  proverbs  of  “OT”  Apocrypha  and  the  New  Testament 
to  Hellenistic  coinages,  occasional  Rabbinic  material  is  quoted. 
The  attempt  may  have  been  stimulated  by  Lieberman’s  first  book 
(quoted  p.  62,  n.  2)  or  Wettstein  (passim),  Ehrhardt  is  a  disciple 
of  Karl  Ludwig  Schmidt,  beside  Dibelius  and  Bultmann  one  of 
the  principal  pioneers  of  Formgeschichte. 

[64]  1955  Baer,  Yitshak  F.  (I.F.), 

Yisra'el  ba-ammim.  Engl,  title:  Israel  Among  the  Nations  [An 
Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Period  of  the  Second  Temple  and 
the  Mishna  and  on  the  Foundations  of  the  Halacha  and  Jewish 
Religion  ($/c)L  Heb.,  Jerusalem  1955,  Bialik  Institute,  2nd 
printing  1968f. 

A  broad  canvass  of  theoretical  and  methodological  thought  (with 
samples  of  proof  materials)  for  the  dependence  of  Rabbinic 
literature  on  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  Greco-Roman  philoso¬ 
phy,  rhetoric,  popular  ethic,  jurisprudence,  and  religion.  Emphasis 
on  Orphic-Pythagorean,  Platonic,  dualistic-ascetic,  mystery,  and 
mystical  aspects  of  Hellenism.  Cf.  critique  by  E.E.  Urbach, 
“Ascesis  and  Suffering  in  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  Sources 
(Heb.),”  in  Yitzhak  F.  Baer  Jubilee  Volume  (at  70),  ed.  S.W. 
Baron  et  al,  Jerusalem  1960,  Historical  Society  of  Israel,  48-68. 
Urbach  would  limit  dualistic  asceticism  to  rare  occasions  of  na¬ 
tional-religious  catastrophes.  A  monistic  fear  of  sin  is  the  actual 
basis  of  talmudic  asceticism. 

As  seen  by  the  present  bibliographer,  the  general  GrecO-Roman 
post-Socratic  model  of  the  Sage  contains  a  strong  non-dualistic 
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strain  of  asceticism  evoked  by  the  longing  for  the  simple  life,  as 
self-discipline  and  ethical  “athleticism,”  as  avoidance  of  pain, 
and  as  a  shield  against  distraction  by  the  trivial.  Some  of  these 
features,  if  not  all,  seem  to  be  present  in  the  asceticism  of  the 
ideal  Talmudic  Sage.  Cf.  [1962],  below. 

[65]  1956  Altmann,  Alexander, 

“A  Note  on  the  Rabbinic  Doctrine  of  Creation,”  JJSf  7,  1956, 
195-206. 

Apart  from  some  new  detail  on  Platonic  elements  in  the  Midrash 
(assumed  to  have  come  through  an  Alexandrinian  medium  and 
to  represent  principally  Plato’s  Timaeus ),  this  substantial  essay 
suggests  midrashic  acquaintance  (Samuel  b.  Nahman)  with  a  pre- 
Neoplatonic  doctrine  of  emanation  of  primeval  light,  which  turns 
out  to  be  a  version  of  Philo’s  Logos. 

[66]  1956  Daube,  David, 

The  New  Testament  and  Rabbinic  Judaism ,  JORDAN  LEC¬ 
TURES  1952,  London  1956,  U.  of  London,  Athlone. 

This  actually  three-dimensional  work  contains  relevant  Greco- 
Roman  materials  throughout.  Apart  from  fresh  instances  and  re¬ 
formulations  of  rhetorical  data  (415  ff.)  and  form-critical  obser¬ 
vations  (151  ff.),  a  comparative  study  of  Sage-like  figures  in 
antiquity  emerges  (86  ff.). 

[67]  1956  Marcus,  Ralph, 

“The  Hellenistic  Age,”  in  Great  Ages  and  Ideas  of  the  Jewish 
People ,  ed.  Leo  W.  Schwartz,  New  York  1956,  Random  House, 
95-139. 

In  this  brilliant  summary  of  Hellenism  in  the  Near  East,  Marcus 
is  extremely  cautious  in  his  evaluation  of  foreign  features  in 
Rabbinic  Judaism.  He  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  Palestinian- 
Hellenistic  data  nor  a  knowledge  of  Greco-Roman  situations  on 
the  part  of  the  Palestinian  sages,  but  to  him  knowledge  does  not 
yet  signify  influence  nor  do  the  influences  that  did  occur  affect 
“the  essential  character  of  Pharisaic  Judaism”  (pp.  110  f.). 

His  well-known  “Selected  Bibliography  (1920-1945)  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Hellenistic-Roman  Period,”  PA  A  JR,  16,  1947,  97-181, 
offers  under  Section  II.B.l  (131-133)  a  bibliographical  list  en¬ 
titled  “Palestinian  Judaism  in  General,”  but  our  own  subject  is 
not  yet  much  in  evidence. 

*  [68]  1956  Smith,  Morton, 
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“Palestinian  Judaism  in  the  First  Century,”  in  Israel :  Its  Role  in 
Civilization ,  ed.  Moshe  Davis,  New  York  1956,  JTS,  SEMI¬ 
NARY  ISRAEL  INSTITUTE,  67-91 . 

Smith  refreshingly  weakens  the,  traditional  scholarly  distinction 
between  Palestinian  and  Diaspora  Judaism  and  asserts  that  many 
aspects  of  Palestinian  Judaism  were  profoundly  influenced  by 
Hellenism  (p.  68).  The  historical  material  adduced  gives  this 
article  particular  weight.  Reproduced  below. 

*  [69]  1957  Stein,  Siegfried, 

“The  Influence  of  Symposia  Literature  on  the  Literary  Form  of 
the  Pesah  Haggadah,”  JJSf  8,  1957,  13-44. 

A  novel  and  fertile  treatment  of  an  entirely  different  area.  Some 
of  the  subjects  covered  are  the  order  and  manners  of  the  ancient 
banquet,  its  didactic  and  playful  aspects,  and  its  literary  features, 
including  sympotic  liturgy.  Reproduced  below. 

[70]  1958  Smith,  Morton, 

“The  Image  of  God,”  [Notes  on  the  Hellenization  of  Juda¬ 
ism  .  .  .  ],  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library ,  Manchester  U., 
40,1958,473-512. 

Parts  1  and  2,  473-487,  are  programmatically  important.  Tal¬ 
mudic  reuse  of  older  biblical  ideas  does  not  mean  that  this  reuse 
is  untouched  by  Hellenism.  Midrashic  “Image  of  God,”  e.g.,  has 
connotations  of  the  imperial  cult  of  statues  and  rhetorical  em¬ 
peror  deification.  The  “biblical”  literature  of  transition,  Jewish 
missionary  and  apologetic  writings,  testimonia  on  Jews,  and 
archeology,  all  presenting  Hellenistic  situations,  must  be  used  in 
concert. 

A  postscript  to  this  essay  is  found  in  the  1969  memorial  volume 
for  E.R.  Goodenough,  cf.  [1969]  Fischel. 

[71]  1959  Glatzer,  Nahum,  N., 

Hillel  the  Elder  [:  The  Emergence  of  Classical  Judaism],  rev., 
Washington  1959  (first  1956),  B’nai  B’rith  Hillel  Foundations, 
also  Schocken. 

Although  Glatzer  quotes  parallels  in  word  and  mood  between 
Hellenistic  (especially  Stoic)  sources  and  early  Rabbinic  (i.e., 
emerging  classical  Jewish)  literature,  he  is  cautious  in  this  lucid 
portrayal:  there  are  likenesses  as  well  as  contrasts;  some  Greek 
phenomena  were,  indeed,  adopted  (p.  82),  but  Rome,  the  heir 
of  Athens,  alienated  Judaism. 
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[72]  1959  Hadas,  Moses, 

Hellenistic  Culture  [Fusion  and  Diffusion].  New  York  1959, 
Columbia  U.  Pr.  (Paperback  1972,  Norton.) 

Hadas  addresses  himself  to  the  “fusion  of  cultures  which  the 
drive  [of  the  Greeks]  to  hellenize  achieved.”  In  this  urbane  tour 
de  force,  Jewish  situations  appear  extremely  frequently,  both  in 
text  and  notes.  Offering,  as  a  whole,  previously  known  Rabbinic 
materials  but  in  the  context  of  the  general  Mediterranian  culture, 
the  author  wavers  in  his  evaluation:  Jewish  law  is  a  fusion  of  the 
Greco-Roman  and  the  native  (p.  42);  talmudic  learning  must 
have  been  inspired  by  Greek  practice  (p.  71);  et  al.,  but  there 
is  actually  no  evidence  of  a  causal  relationship,  and  there  are 
yawning  gaps  in  our  knowledge  (p.  80). 

*[73]  1959  Halevi  (Hallewy,  etc.),  A(leph)  A(leph)  (i.e.,  Eli- 
melech  Epstein), 

“ Ba'ale  ha-aggadah  ve-ha-grammatikanim  ha-yevaniyyim”  [The 
Writers  of  the  ’Aggada  and  the  Greek  Grammarians],  Tarbiz, 
29,  1959,  47-55  (Heb.)  and  III-IV  (English  summary). 

The  choice  of  this  article  as  an  introduction  to  Halevi’s  wide- 
flung  work  is  arbitrary:  any  other  of  his  numerous  studies  would 
have  been  equally  representative.  His  essays  have  been  collected 
in  three  volumes,  to  which  reference  is  made  below.  A  few  more 
samples  of  individual  articles  will  likewise  follow.  Reproduced 
below. 

[74]  1961  Bultmann,  Rudolf, 

Die  Geschichte  der  synoptischen  Tradition,  5th  ed.,  Gottingen 
1961,  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  FRLANT  29,  1st  ed.,  Got¬ 
tingen  1921;  3rd  (with  supplement),  1958;  6th,  1964. 

This  famed  work  includes  a  detailed  analysis  and  categorization 
of  short  literary  forms  of  the  New  Testament  and  their  possible 
Greco-Roman  connections.  The  Rabbinic  parallels  to  NT  forms 
are  discussed  throughout,  but  their  Hellenistic  connections  are 
only  timidly  mentioned  (cf.  e.g.,  p.  53:  exernpla  of  Socrates-Di- 
ogenes-Hillel-Jesus),  without  a  suggestion  as  to  their  ultimate 
source.  In  spite  of  this,  Bultmann’s  form  analysis  of  parallel  in¬ 
stances  of  NT,  Midrash,  and  Greco-Roman  literature  has  had  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  comparative  research  since  the  very  first 
edition  of  his  study  in  1921 . 

*[75]  1961  Daube,  David, 
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“Texts  and  Interpretation  in  Roman  and  Jewish  Law,”  Jewish 
Journal  of  Sociology,  3,  1961,  3-28. 

Another  important  essay  by  the  scholar  of  ancient  law,  illuminat¬ 
ing  midrashic  procedure  by  related  Roman  legal  and  rhetorical 
methods.  Reproduced  below. 

[76]  1961  Edelmann,  Raphael, 

“Some  Remarks  on  a  Certain  Literary  Genre  in  Talmud  and 
Midrash  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Hellenistic  Culture,”  (Heb.),  in 
Third  World  Congress  of  Jewish  Studies  [Jerusalem  1961,  Re¬ 
port],  Jerusalem  1965,  WUJS,  108-1 10. 

Discusses  briefly  the  Greek  apophthegma  and  chreia  as  to  their 
style  and  function  together  with  some  midrashic  parallels.  He 
also  mentions  Diogenes  Laertius’  work  and  some  talmudic  se¬ 
quences  as  instances  of  apophthegmic  collections. 

[77]  1961  Gerhardsson,  Birger, 

Memory  and  Manuscript  [Oral  Tradition  and  Written  Transmis¬ 
sion  in  Rabbinic  Judaism  and  Early  Christianity],  ACTA  SEMI- 
NARII  NEOTESTAMENTICI  UPSALIENSIS  22,  Uppsala  1961, 
Gleerup/Munksgaard. 

Follows  liberally  Lieberman  as  well  as  some  others,  but  has  occa¬ 
sionally  some  .detail  or  evaluation  of  his  own.  As  to  his  thesis  of 
a  similar  method  of  transmission  in  early  Rabbinic  culture  and 
the  NT,  cf.  the  incisive  criticism  by  Morton  Smith  in  JBL,  82, 
1963, 169-176. 

[78]  1961  Glasson,  Francis,  T. 

Greek  Influence  in  Jewish  Eschatology,  London  1961,  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Deals  mainly  with  “intertestamental”  literature  and  with  the  Last, 
the  Beyond,  the  Below,  and  the  Above,  trying  to  “redress  the 
balance”  by  stressing  the  probability  of  Hellenistic  influences 
against  the  claims  of  the  Iranists.  Discusses  Orphic  and  Platonic 
reminiscences,  even  in  some  midrashic  instances,  yet  criticizes  I. 
Levy’s  Legende  de  Pythagore  .  .  .  en  Palestine,  1927,  as  extreme. 

[79]  1 961  f.  Halevi  (Hallewy),  E.E., 

ft Midrash  ha-aggadah  u-midrash  Homeros**  Tarbiz,  31,  1961/62, 
157-169,  264-280,  English  summary. 

In  extending  the  findings  of  Lieberman,  a  comparison  is  made 
between  the  methods  of  talmudic  and  Greco-Roman  exegetes  in 
their  dealing  with  contradictions  and  extreme  statements  in  the 
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Bible,  and  in  Homer,  resp.,  and  their  common  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  ethical  perspective  into  the  text  through  their  interpreta¬ 
tions.  Similarly  “ Midrash  ha-mikra’  u-midrash  Homeros ,”  [‘Homi¬ 
lies  from  Bible  and  Homer”]  in  Third  World  Congress  of  Jewish 
Studies  [Jerusalem  1961,  Report].  WUJS,  pp.  110  f. 

[80]  1962  Avi-Yonah,  Michael, 

Bi(ye)me  Roma  u-Vizantiyon  [A  Political  History  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Bar  Kokhba  Revolt  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Arab  Con¬ 
quest],  Heb.,  [Engl,  title:  In  the  Days  of  Rome  and  Byzantium], 
Jerusalem  1962,  Bialik  Inst.  Also  in  German:  Geschichte  der 
Juden  im  Zeitalter  des  Talmud ,  STUDIA  JUDAIC  A  2,  ed.  E.  L. 
Ehrlich,  Berlin  1962,  Walter  de  Gruyter.  An  English  version  has 
been  announced. 

This  history  differs  from  others  of  its  kind  by  its  independent 
observations  and  the  data  on  our  problem,  partly  the  result  of  the 
important  archeological  work  of  the  late  author.  Cf.  especially  pp. 
67  ff.  (Heb.;  pp.  70  ff.  in  the  German  edition).  The  work  differ¬ 
entiates  between  various  social  classes  regarding  their  Helleniza- 
tion  and  use  of  Greek,  an  older  trend  in  scholarship,  but  never 
before  applied  to  the  talmudic  period. 

[81]  1962  Baer,  Y.F.  (I.F.), 

“The  Historical  Foundations  of  the  Halakhah,”  Heb.,  Zion ,  27, 
1962,  117-155,  English  summary,  ML 

The  contribution  to  our  theme  consists  in  the  suggestion  that 
Greek  law,  from  Maccabean  times  on,  penetrated  the  East,  but 
only  within  limited  areas  of  life,  such  as  the  distributive,  regula¬ 
tory,  and  administrative  aspects  of  society.  The  Greek  Law  is 
reflected  in  institutions  of  the  Oral  Law,  especially  in  the  oldest 
Mishnah,  and  rests  on  already  established  social  structures  and 
sancta. 

Additional  articles  in  Zion  further  establish  this  thesis:  17  (1952) 
1  ff.;  21  (1956)  1  ff.;  23-24  (1958-59)  3  ff.,  141  ff. 

Our  theme  is  again  pursued  in  “Social  Ideals  of  the  Second  Com¬ 
monwealth,”  in  Jewish  Society  Throughout  the  Ages ,  ed.  H.H. 
Ben-Sasson,  S.  Ettinger,  New  York  1971,  Schocken,  69-91  (a 
reprint  from  Journal  of  World  History  11,  1968,  69-91).  Here 
Baer  tries  to  demonstrate  that  much  mishnaic  Halakhah  goes  back 
to  actual  historical  institutions  of  the  Second  Commonwealth,  and 
in  some  of  its  phases  evokes  or  assimilates  the  classical  Greek 
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law  of  the  small  agricultural  polis.  Some  mishnayot  have  vague 
Pythagorean  features  (p.  74);  others  parallel  Plato’s  “laws.” 
(Much,  of  course,  is  totally  different  from  Greek  law.) 

For  Baer’s  writings  cf.  Shunami  No.  3215. 

*[82]  1962  Bickerman,  Elias  J., 

“The  Civic  Prayer  of  Jerusalem,”  HTR,  55,  1962,  163-185. 
The  significance  of  a  scholarly  syncrisis  of  Greek  and  Jewish  “in¬ 
stitutional”  prayer  becomes  obvious  in  this  study  of  th t'Amidah 
as  the  civic  prayer  of  Jerusalem.  Reproduced  below. 

[83]  1962  Dihle,  Albrecht, 

Die  Goldene  Regel  [An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Classical 
and  Early  Christian  Popular  Ethics],  German,  STUDIENHEFTE 
ZUR  ALTERTUMSWISSENSCHAFT  7,  ed.  Bruno  Snell  et  al ., 
Gottingen  1962,  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht. 

In  this  comparative  study  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  a  number  of 
cultures  Dihle  sees  in  its  structure  and  spread  in  post-biblical 
Judaism  traces  of  Hellenistic  “popular  ethics”  ( Vulgarethik ,  in 
contradistinction,  e.g.,  to  Plato’s  speculative  ethic).  The  “posi¬ 
tive”  formulation  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  not  a  creation  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Christianity  and  represents  a  formal  variant  rather  than 
a  different  meaning.  (The  latter  contested  by  A.E.  Harvey  in 
Journal  of  Theological  Studies ,  NS  15,  1964,  384-388.)  Cf.  also 
Dihle’s  article  on  “Ethik”  in  Reallexikon  fur  Antike  und  Christen- 
tum ,  above,  No.  [3]. 

[84]  1962  Farmer,  William  R., 

“Notes  on  a  Literary  and  Form-Critical  Analysis  of  Some  of  the 
Synoptic  Material  Peculiar  to  Luke,”  New  Testament  Studies ,  8, 
1961-62,301-316. 

An  important  discussion  of  the  rhetorical  chreia  (307  ff.)  in 
which  the  author  calls  for  research  on  the  forms  of  midrashic 
literature  and  their  possible  connection  with  Hellenistic  patterns. 
In  this  he  proceeds  beyond  the  demands  of  Bultmann,  Dibelius, 
and  R.O.P.  Taylor  ( The  Groundwork  of  the  Gospels,  Oxford 
1946,  Blackwell). 

[85]  1962  Finkelstein,  Louis, 

The  Pharisees  [The  Sociological  Background  of  their  Faith].  2 
vols.,  3rd  ed.,  Philadelphia  1962,  JPS,  1st  ed.  1938,  2nd  rev., 
1940. 

This  comprehensive  work  deals  with  other  aspects  of  Pharisaism 
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(and  Rabbinism),  but  wherever  in  this  study  the  problem  of 
contact  with  the  West  becomes  acute,  the  author  brings  a  new 
note  into  the  discussion:  even  the  staunchest  loyalists  learned 
from  the  Greeks  “the  strength  inherent  in  organization”  and  “the 
value  of  formulated  doctrines”  in  the  manner  of  the  Athenian 
philosophical  schools  (572  f.). 

*[86]  1962  Lieberman,  Saul, 

Hellenism  in  Jewish  Palestine  [Studies  in  the  Literary  Transmis¬ 
sion,  Beliefs  and  Manners  of  Palestine  in  the  I  Century  B.C.E.- 
IV  Century  C.E.],  2nd  ed.,  New  York  1962,  JTS. 

Since  its  first  edition  in  1950,  this  work  has  become,  together 
with  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine ,  the  basis  of  all  serious  studies  of 
the  problem  of  Hellenization.  Hellenistic  elements  are  found  in 
customs,  concepts,  knowledge  of  science  and  literary  method 
of  the  early  Rabbinic  age. 

A  Hebrew  edition  of  both  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine  and  Hellenism 
in  Jewish  Palestine  was  published  as  Yevanit  ve-yavnut  be’erets 
Yisra’el,  Engl,  title  Greek  and  Hellenism  in  Palestine ,  Jerusalem 
1962,  Bialik  Inst. 

The  chapter  “Rabbinic  Interpretation  of  Scripture”  is  reproduced 
below.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  representative  of  Lieber- 
man’s  thesis  (pp.  47-82). 

[87]  1962  Wachter,  Ludwig, 

“Der  Einfluss  platonischen  Denkens  auf  rabbinische  Schopfungs- 
spekulationen,”  Zeitschrift  fiir  Religions -  und  Geistesgeschichte, 
14,  1962,36-56. 

The  author  is  interested  in  ascertaining  which  historical  phase  of 
Platonism  has  been  the  stimulant  of  any  particular  Rabbinic 
passage.  Thus  the  location  of  the  ideas  in  the  thought  of  God 
represents  a  certain  later  stage  of  Platonism;  and  Hosha‘ya’s 
famous  detailed  simile  of  creation  is  Platonic,  but  transmitted 
through  Philo’s  late  and  equally  complex  simile.  Wachter  seems 
to  accept  Graetz’s  early  conjecture,  in  MGWJ,  30,  1881,  433  ff., 
that  Hosha‘ya  heard  of  Philo  in  Caesaria  through  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  Origen  (or  through  Hillel,  brother  of  the  Patriarch 
Judah  II,  thus  Bacher). 

Wachter  claims  that  the  openness  to  Hellenistic  thought  is  not 
always  commensurate  with  the  attitude  of  a  particular  talmudic 
authority  toward  foreign  government,  according  to  him  a  sign 
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that  Hellenizing  materials  were  perhaps  not  often  recognized  as 
such  (or  that  political  sovereignty  was  the  issue  and  not  contact 
with  foreign  cultures,  H.A.F. ) . 

[88]  1963  Halevi  (Hallewy),  E.  E., 

Sha'are  ha-aggadah  [On  the  Nature  of  the  Aggadah,  Its  Types, 
Ways,  Aims,  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Culture  of  Its  Time].  Heb., 
Tel-Aviv  1963,  Distr.  Armoni. 

The  first  collection  of  Halevi’s  essays.  Although  their  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  illustrate  Aggadah  as  a  quasi -“Moreh  Nevukhim”  intel¬ 
lectual  and  political,  references  to  uncannily  close  Greco-Roman 
materials  abound.  Most  of  the  observations  are  novel.  The  entire 
phenomenon  is  discussed  in  “Japheth  in  the  Tents  of  Shem,”  229- 
250. 

*  [89]  1963  Lieberman,  Saul, 

“How  Much  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine,”  in  Biblical  and  Other 
Studies ,  LIAJS,  Brandeis  U.,  TEXTS  AND  STUDIES  1,  ed. 
Alexander  Altmann,  Cambridge  1963,  Harvard  U.  Pr.,  123-141. 
This  widely  quoted  article  gives  us  specifications  and  limitations 
of  admitted  influences,  especially  vis-a-vis  the  sweeping  statements 
of  Y.F.  Baer  regarding  Greek  philosophy,  cf.  [1955].  Reproduced 
below. 

[90]  1964  Robinson,  James  M., 

“LOGOI  SOPHON”  [Zur  Gattung  der  Spruchquelle  Q],  in  Zeit 
und  Geschichte  [Festschrift  Rudolf  Bultmann  (at  80),  ed.  E. 
Dinkier].  Tubingen  1964,  Mohr  (Siebeck),  77-96. 

Robinson  tries  to  establish  as  a  distinct  literary  genre  collections 
of  named  sayings  in  classical  Greek  and  the  NT,  using  for  his 
thesis  also  some  talmudic  instances.  In  an  expanded  form  this 
essay,  in  English,  can  be  found  in  Trajectories  Through  Early 
Christianity ,  ed.  James  M.  Robinson,  Helmut  Koester,  Philadel¬ 
phia  1971,  Fortress  Pr.,  71-113,  under  the  title  “LOGOI  SO¬ 
PHON,  On  the  Gattung  of  Q.” 

*[91]  1965  Finkel,  Joshua, 

“The  Guises  and  Vicissitudes  of  a  Universal  Folk-Belief  in  Jewish 
and  Greek  Tradition,”  Harry  Austryn  Wolf  son  Jubilee  Volume 
(at  75),  3  vols.,  Jerusalem  1965,  AAJR,  233-254,  vol.  1. 
Greek,  Philonic  and  early  Semitic  connections  in  the  belief  of  the 
disappearing  shadow.  Reproduced  below. 

*[92]  1965  Goldin,  Judah, 
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“A  Philosophical  Session  in  a  Tannaite  Academy,”  Traditio,  21, 
1965,  1-21.  Amplified  in  H.  A.  Woljson  Jubilee  Volume,  as 
above,  No.  [91],  69-92,  under  the  title  “Something  on  the  Mid- 
rashic  School  of  Rabban  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai,”  Heb.  vol. 
Goldin  skilfully  traces  ( 1 )  Stoicizing  anti-Epicurean  statements 
in  the  Midrash  together  with  (2)  the  topos  of  moral  consistency; 
(3)  a  motif  of  ancient  Stoic  consolation  literature;  and  (4)  a 
Stoicizing  discussion  of  virtue  and  vice.  Reproduced  below. 

[93]  1965  Halevi,  A.A.  (Hallewy,  E.E.), 

“Greek  Motifs  in  the  Agadah  of  the  Spies,”  in  Fourth  World 
Congress  of  Jewish  Studies  [Abstracts  of  Papers,  Talmud  and 
Rabbinics/Jewish  Law],  Jerusalem  1965,  WUJS,  pp.  5  f. 

The  author  prefaces  his  study  of  some  parallel  motifs  in  the  two 
cultures  by  a  programmatic  discussion  of  auxiliary  comparative 
methods  in  the  analysis  of  Aggadah,  such  as  determining  the 
frequency  of  a  motif;  weighing  (polygenetic)  parallelism  against 
borrowing;  the  question  of  direct  or  secondary  or  thirdhand 
knowledge. 

*  [94]  1965  Lieberman,  Saul, 

Some  Aspects  of  After  Life  in  Early  Rabbinic  Literature,”  in 
FI.  A.  Wolf  son  Jubilee  Vol.,  as  above,  No.  [91],  vol.  2,  495-532. 
Similarities  and  dissimilarities  between  the  two  cultures  (and 
others)  on  the  Beyond,  on  consolation,  posthumous  disgrace, 
burial  of  belongings,  and  untimely  death.  Media  of  transmission 
are  hearsay  and  exchange  of  opinions  within  a  general  cultural 
climate.  Reproduced  below. 

*[95]  1965  Schwarzbaum,  Haim, 

“Talmudic-Midrashic  Affinities  of  Some  Aesopic  Fables,”  Lao- 
graphia  22,  1965  [IV  International  Congress  of  Folk-Narrative 
Research  in  Athens,  1964],  466-483. 

In  spite  of  a  wide  distribution  of  fables  among  other  cultures, 
some  of  their  traits  place  talmudic  fable  materials  in  the  proximity 
of  the  versions  of  Phaedrus  (an  ancient  collector).  The  midrashic 
specimens  maintain  (or  have  added?)  their  specific  Jewish  colora¬ 
tion.  Reproduced  below. 

In  Yeda-’Am  (sic) [Journal  of  the  Israel  Folklore  Society],  8,  No. 
26,  1962,  54-56,  the  author  deals  again  with  this  theme,  and 
claims  that  midrashic  morals  attached  to  fables  are  often  more 
profound  or  succinct. 
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Dov  Noy,  in  the  same  issue,  “Biblical  Tales  and  Greek  Legends,” 
48-54,  however,  prefers  polygenetic  explanations  for  parallels  in 
the  earlier,  biblical  period. 

[96]  1965f.  Hallewy  (Halevi),  E.E., 

u‘Al  ha-nevu’ah”  (“On  Prophecy”),  Shenaton  ha-me’assef  .  .  . 
[Anthological  Yearbook],  Association  of  Writers  in  Israel,  15, 
Tel-Aviv,  165/66,  639-643. 

Rabbinic  views  on  how  and  what  the  prophet  sees  seem  to  parallel 
Hellenistic  (and  Philonic)  views. 

[97]  1966  Goldin,  Judah, 

“The  End  of  Ecclesiastes:  Literal  Exegesis  and  Its  Transforma¬ 
tion,”  in  Biblical  Motifs,  LIAJS,  Brandeis  U.,  TEXTS  AND 
STUDIES  3,  ed.  Alexander  Altmann,  Cambridge  1966,  Harvard 
U.  Pr.,  135-158. 

In  this  complex  essay  Goldin  ingeniously  sees  in  the  admonitions 
of  Pirke  Avot  1.1  a  hint  at  the  scholarly  preservation  of  sacred 
texts  in  consonance  with  Hellenistic  philological  method.  The  use 
of  the  Greek  chreia  as  educational  device  is  mentioned  in  passing. 

[98]  1966  Rivkin,  Ellis, 

“The  Internal  City:  Judaism  and  Urbanization,”  Journal  for  the 
Scientific  Study  of  Religion,  5,  1966,  225-240. 

The  Pharisees  (and  their  successors)  created  an  internalized 
politeia  for  the  needs  of  the  individual  when  the  arrival  of  the 
Greek  polis  disrupted  the  Near  East.  Rivkin  has  formulated  this 
thesis  in  several  versions,  cf.  [1970],  below. 

[99]  1966  Weiss,  Hans-Friedrich, 

Untersuchungen  zur  Kosmologie  des  hellenistischen  und  paldsti- 
nischen  Judentums  [DEUTSCHE  AKADEMIE  DER  WISSEN- 
SCHAFTEN  ZU  BERLIN.  Institut  fur  griechisch-romische 
Altertumskunde,  Kommission  fur  spatantike  Religionsgeschichte], 
TEXTE  UND  UNTERSUCHUNGEN  ZUR  GESCHICHTE  DER 
ALTCHRISTLICHEN  LITERATUR  97,  Berlin,  Akademie-Ver- 
lag. 

A  coherent  survey  of  Hellenism,  Alexandrinian  Judaism,  and 
Rabbinic  literature  and  their  mutual  relationship  regarding  the 
problem  of,  among  others,  prime  matter  versus  creatio  ex  nihilo 
and  Logos-like  entities.  Some  forced  detail  is  inevitable  in  a 
“Habilitationsschrift.” 
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[100]  1966f.  Ha-Cohen,  Menahem,  ed., 

“Yahadut  ve-yavnut”  [Tractate  on  the  Subject  Judaism  and  Hel¬ 
lenism],  Heb.,  Mahanayim,  112,  1966/67,  Israel  Defense  Army, 
Chief  Military  Rabbinate,  illustr. 

The  solidity  and  inclusiveness  of  this  remarkable  little  volume 
speak  highly  of  adult  education  in  Israel.  Of  course,  leading  ex¬ 
perts  are  involved  in  this  issue. 

Among  the  articles  which  bear  upon  our  principal  theme  are: 
Shelomoh  Goren,  “Judaism  Faces  Greek  Philosophy,”  3-15;  David 
Flusser,  “The  Culture  of  Greece  and  the  Torah  of  Israel,”  16-19; 
Abraham  Goldberg,  “The  Oral  Law  with  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks,”  58f.;  Shemuel  Haggai,  “The  Stoic  System  and  Judaism,” 
62-65;  Pinhas  Rosenblit  (Rosenblueth),  “Judah  and  Greece,” 
96-99;  Haim  Schwarzbaum,  “The  Fables  of  Aesop  and  the  Fables 
of  Our  Sages,”  112-117;  Y.  (J.)  Elbaum,  “Tales  With  a  Drunk 
and  an  Ugly  One  in  Our  Aggadah  and  the  Aggadah  of  Greece” 
(an  original  research  article,  includes  comparative  Aesopian 
materials),  122-129;  and  Tsipporah  (Zipporah)  Kagan,  “Pan¬ 
dora’s  Box  in  Greek  Myth  and  Israel’s  Aggadah,”  130-135  (like¬ 
wise  original  research ) . 

A  few  articles  in  this  booklet  are  somewhat  polemical-apologetic, 
overstating  the  differences  between  the  two  cultures  and  overem¬ 
phasizing  Israel’s  uniqueness.  This  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  excellence  and  balanced  critical  quality  of  the  majority. 

[101]  1967  Hengel,  Martin, 

“Judentum  und  hellenistische  Erziehung,”  Attempto  (TUbingen) 
23-24,  1967,90-101. 

A  lucid  survey,  without  footnotes,  of  Jewish  education  in  the 
Hellenistic  age  which  ends  with  brief  mentions  of  early  talmudic 
situations,  all  seen  as  (modified)  reflections  of  Greek  education. 
More  fully  and  with  documentation  in  his  Judentum  und  Hellenis - 
mus  [.  .  .  to  the  Middle  of  the  2nd  Century  B.C.],  WISSEN- 
SCHAFTLICHE  UNTERSUCHUNGEN  ZUM  NEUEN  TESTA¬ 
MENT,  ed.  J.  Jeremias  et  ah,  Tubingen  1969,  Mohr  (Siebeck). 
Now  also  in  English  as  Judaism  and  Hellenism  [Studies  in  Their 
Encounter  in  Palestine  During  the  Early  Hellenistic  Period], 
tr.  John  Bowden,  Philadelphia  1975,  Fortress  (not  seen).  Cf. 
Momigliano’s  [1970]  review,  below. 
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[102]  1967  Pfitzner,  Victor,  C., 

Paul  and  the  Agon  Motif  [Traditional  Athletic  Imagery  in  the 
Pauline  Literature],  SUPPLEMENTS,  NOVUM  TESTAMEN- 
TUM  16,  Leiden  1967,  E.J.  Brill. 

Traces  the  diatribic  Cynico-Stoic  agon  motif  of  moral  philosophy 
in  Philo,  the  Greek  Bible,  IV  Maccabees,  some  pseudepigrapha, 
and  Josephus.  The  Rabbinic  use  is  mentioned  as  an  afterthought 
and  here  he  finds  only  one  comparable  item,  the  prayer  of  Neho- 
niah  ben  ha-Kanah  which  he  (wrongly)  credits  to  the  supporting 
biblical  quotations. 

[103]  1968  Fischel,  Henry  A., 

“Studies  in  Cynicism  and  the  Ancient  Near  East:  The  Transfor¬ 
mation  of  a  chria,”  in  Religions  in  Antiquity  [Essays  in  Memory 
of  Erwin  Ramsdell  Goodenough],  ed.  Jacob  N'eusner  [Studies  in 
the  History  of  Religions],  SUPPLEMENTS  TO  NUMEN  14, 
Leiden  1968,  E.J.  Brill,  372-411. 

A  detailed  comparative  study  of  the  structure,  meaning  and  his¬ 
tory  of  a  sample  chria,  “The  Spoiled  Meal,”  of  Socrates-Xanthippe 
and  Hillel  and  wife.  The  Greek  is  the  Vorlage  of  the  Hebrew. 

[104]  1968  Halevi  (Hallewy),  E.E., 

“ Ahare  mot  .  .  .,”  Benjamin  de  Vries  Memorial  Volume  (Heb.), 
ed.  E.  Z.  Melamed,  Tel  Aviv  University,  Jerusalem  (sic)  1968, 
94-100. 

The  midrashic  explanations  of  the  sudden  death  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  Aaron’s  two  sons,  are  replete  with  literary  motifs  that  are 
also  employed  by  contemporary  Greco-Roman  writers. 

[105]  1968  Hengel,  Martin, 

“  ‘Berufung’  und  ‘Bekehrung’  zur  Philosophic  bezw.  zur  Torah 
im  Griechentum  bezw.  bei  den  Rabbinen,”  part  II.5  of  Nachfolge 
und  Charisma,  Berlin  1968,  Topelman,  31-38. 

A  number  of  talmudic  reports  and  motifs  resemble  Greco-Roman 
patterns  on  “conversion”  to  philosophy,  especially  in  the  early 
Academy  and  with  Cynics  and  Stoics.  Among  discernible  shadings: 
the  radicalism  of  some  of  the  philosophical  patterns  is  attenuated 
in  the  Talmud;  the  “call”  is  to  Torah  more  than  to  the  teacher. 

[106]  1968  Wexler  (Wechsler),  Toviyah, 

Tsefunot  bi-mesorat  Yisra’el,  Jerusalem  1968,  Rubin  Mass. 

The  author  attempts  to  show  that  ancient,  especially  Hellenistic 
(Neo-) Pythagorean  word-number  speculation  (isopsephy,  gemat- 
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ria,  i.e.,  determining  the  numerical  value  of  letters  [from  gram- 
ntateia ])  in  this  instance  the  type  which  involves  square  numbers, 
1,  4,  9,  25,  etc. — was  engaged  in  also  by  talmudic  teachers  and 
determined  some  final  formulations  of  the  sacred  text.  It  is  at  the 
base  of  some  talmudic  mysticism  (and  hereticism).  This  author’s 
study  resembles  that  of  Peter  Friesenhahn,  Hellenistische  Wortzah- 
lenmystik  im  Neuen  Testament,  Leipzig,  Berlin  1935,  Teubner 
(repr.  Amsterdam  1970,  Griiner). 

*  [107]  1969  Fischel,  Henry  A., 

“Story  and  History:  Observations  on  Greco-Roman  Rhetoric  and 
Pharisaism,”  in  American  Oriental  Society  Middie  West  Branch 
Semi-Centennial  Volume,  ed.  Denis  Sinor,  Asian  Studies  Research 
Institute,  Indiana  U.,  ORIENTAL  SERIES  3,  Bloomington,  Ind., 
1969,  Indiana  U.  Pr.,  59-88. 

The  phenomenon  of  Greco-Roman  rhetoric  in  its  later  amalgama¬ 
tion  with  popular  philosophy  and  its  stress  on  the  centrality  of 
the  sophos  is  viewed  as  a  possible  pattern  for  many  features  of 
tannaitic  and  early  amoraic  Judaism.  Reproduced  below. 

[108]  1969  Sandmel,  Samuel, 

The  First  Christian  Century  in  Judaism  and  Christianity,  New 
York  1969,  Oxford  U.  Pr. 

An  expert  especially  in  Philonic  studies,  the  author  usefully  dis¬ 
tinguishes  three  types  or  degrees  of  Hellenization:  (1)  in  language 
(Alexandria),  (2)  adoption  of  Greek  modes  of  thought  and  even 
some  philosophical  content,  and  (3)  the  Greek  way  as  a  life  style. 
The  second  degree  has  left  traces  in  Rabbinic  literature.  This 
typology  continues  an  equally  useful  discussion  of  the  triangle 
Philo,  Palestinian  Judaism,  Greek  culture  in  his  Philo’s  Place  in 
Judaism,  Cincinnati  1956,  HUC  Pr.,  ch.  1. 

[109]  1969  Urbach,  Ephraim,  E., 

“Hazal"  Pirke  emunot  ve-de'ot  [Engl,  title:  The  Sages,  Their 
Concepts  and  Beliefs ],  Perry  Foundation,  Hebrew  U.  of  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem  1969,  Magnes.  Recent  English  translation:  The  Sages, 
Jerusalem,  1975  (not  seen). 

In  this  magisterial  study  which  deals  with  a  great  many  relevant 
situations,  a  meticulous  analysis  of  the  talmudic  text,  within  the 
immediate  context  as  well  as  the  wider  framework  of  concomitant 
beliefs,  removes  most  “foreign”  passages  from  the  list  of  influ¬ 
ences,  from  R.  Hosha'ya’s  “Platonic”  idea  (pp.  175  ff. )  to  items 
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identified  by  others  as  Cynical  (pp.  422  f.)  or  Stoic  (179,  198, 
427).  Occasionally  an  apparently  more  than  accidental  similarity 
to  Stoic  situations  is  cautiously  admitted  (242)  and  the  difficulty 
to  find  the  true  origin  of  a  Stoa-like  passage  emphasized  (95). 
Similar  reservations  prevail  in  Urbach’s  related  articles  on  the 
Sages,  such  as  his  study  in  Jewish  Society  Throughout  the  Ages 
(cf.  [1962]  Baer)  and  the  entry  “Sages”  in  EJ. 

[110]  1969  Wachter,  Ludwig, 

“Astrologie  und  Schicksalsglaube  im  rabbinischen  Judentum,” 
Kairos ,  NF  11,  1969,  181-200. 

Astrology  and  the  belief  in  fate  are  described  as  transplants  from 
the  East  into  Hellenism.  The  study  traces  their  subsequent  gradual 
penetration  into  Palestinian  and  even  more  into  Babylonian  Rab- 
binism,  as  well  as  the  opposition  to  this  powerful  belief.  No  direct 
impact  of  Stoic  heimarmene  is  claimed. 

The  author  wrote  a  theological  dissertation  “Rabbinischer  Vorse- 
hungs-  und  Schicksalsglaube,”  in  Jena,  1958,  168pp.,  in  ms.  (not 
seen). 

*  [1 1 1]  1970  Bahr,  Gordon  J., 

“The  Seder  of  Passover  and  the  Eucharistic  Words,”  Novum 
Testamentum ,  12,  1970,  181-202. 

Adds  a  considerable  amount  of  new  detail  on  Greco-Roman  sym- 
potic  culture  and  the  Seder  to  S.  Stein’s  study,  cf.  [1957].  Re¬ 
produced  below. 

[112]  1970  Halevi  (Hallewy),  E.E., 

“ Ha-zeman  ve-ha-ma'aseh”  [Engl,  title:  “Time  and  Action”], 
Tarbiz,  39,  1970,  342-348,  Engl,  summary. 

Reflections  of  the  Greek  kairos  in  midrashic  literature. 

*  [113]  1970  Momigliano,  Arnaldo  (D.), 

“ Judentum  und  Hellenismus  ...  By  Martin  Hengel,”  Journal  of 
Theological  Studies,  NS  21,  1970,  149-153. 

A  masterful  historical  sketch  on  the  research  of  Jewish  Hellenis- 
tica;  and  praise  for  and  some  reservations  about,  Hengel’s  work. 
Reproduced  below. 

*[H4]  1970  Rivkin,  Ellis, 

“Pharisaism  and  the  Crisis  of  the  Individual  in  the  Greco-Roman 
World,”  JQR,  61,  1970,  27-53. 

Internalization  as  a  “revolutionary”  response  to  the  Hellenistic 
challenge.  Hellenism  was  the  model  for  several  Pharisaic  (and 
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Rabbinic)  phenomena;  others  represent  creative  problem  solving. 
All  in  all,  Pharisaism  was  a  distinctive  form  of  Judaism  and  not 
a  Jewish  variant  of  Hellenism.  Reproduced  below. 

[115]  1970  Stein,  Menahem  (Edmund), 

Beyn  tarbut  Yisra’el  ve-tarbut  Yavan  ve-Roma  [Engl,  title:  The 
Relationship  Between  Jewish,  Greek  and  Roman  Cultures],  ed. 
Israel  Cohen,  intr.  Judah  Rosenthal,  Tel-Aviv  1970,  Association 
of  Writers  in  Israel,  and  Massada  (sic). 

A  posthumous  memorial  issue  of  Stein’s  major  essays  with  a  pre¬ 
liminary  bibliography  (255-263).  [Other  bibliographical  detail 
in  Shunami,  No.  4345].  Some  of  these  essays  also  in  [1938]  Stein. 
Among  the  articles  is  the  important  earlier  study  of  “The  Hellen¬ 
istic  Midrash”  (91-105),  which  includes  Palestinian  creations. 
The  author  distinguishes  (1)  popular  Aggadah,  (2)  philosophical 
Aggadah,  (3)  (philospohical-)  allegorical  Aggadah.  The  Pales¬ 
tinian  Midrash  can  be  understood  only  in  relation  to  its  Hellenis- 
tic-Jewish  source.  In  “our  Midrash”  the  philosophical  concept  is 
obscured  by  a  “popular  veil”  (p.  97).  Hellenistic  (Alexandrian) 
Jewry  is  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a  new  category  of  alle¬ 
gorical  Midrash,  i.e.,  the  psychological-ethical  allegory  (p.  102). 
Other  relevant  items  are  “Mother  Earth  in  Ancient  Hebrew  Litera¬ 
ture”  (189-213)  and  “The  Temple  as  Microcosm”  (214-216). 
Some  related  material  also  in  his  well-known  monographs  Die 
allegorische  Exegese  des  Philo  aus  Alexandreia,  BZAW  51,  Gies¬ 
sen  1929,  Topelmann,  and  Philo  und  der  Midrasch ,  BZAW  57, 
ibid.  1931,  ibid .  (on  biblical  heroes). 

[116]  1970f.  Halevi  (Hallewy),  E.E., 

“Motivim  yevaniyyim  ba-aggadah”  [Engl,  title:  “Greek  Topol  in 
Aggadic  Literature”],  Tarbiz,  40, 1970f.,  293-300. 

The  topoi  are  standard  motifs  (i.e.,  traditional  rhetorical  subjects, 
customary  themes,  H.A.F.)  found  in  Greco-Roman  and  Jewish 
literature,  all  ultimately  derived  from  Greek  usage.  Halevi  detects 
several  such  topoi  in  the  midrashic  elaboration  of  the  biblical 
story  of  the  Spies  (Numbers  13  f.) . 

*[117]  1971  Sama,  Nahum  M., 

“The  Order  of  the  Books,”  in  Studies  in  Jewish  Bibliography , 
History  and  Literature  in  Honor  of  /.  Edward  Kiev  (at  65),  ed. 
Chas.  Berlin,  New  York  1971,  KTAV,  407-413. 

In  a  totally  novel  attempt,  Sama  traces  the  threefold  division  and 
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the  sequence  of  books  of  the  Bible  to  Hellenistic  archival  pro¬ 
cedure.  Reproduced  below. 

[118]  1 972  Betz,  Hans  Dieter, 

Der  Apostel  Paulus  und  die  sokratische  Tradition ,  BEITRAGE 
ZUR  HISTORISCHEN  THEOLOGIE,  ed.  Gerh.  Ebeling,  45, 
Tubingen  1972,  Mohr(Siebeck). 

In  this  brilliant  study  of  Paul’s  apology,  2  Cor.  10-13,  Betz  applies 
a  comparative  method  which  utilizes  Hellenistic  apologies,  aretalo- 
gies,  and  sophos  lore.  Parallel  Rabbinic  themes  are  discussed  in 
some  instances,  e.g.,  thaumaturgy  and  payment  of  the  Sage  (106 
ff.).  Pirke  Avot  6.10  resembles  the  Cynic  diatribe,  cf.  Lucian, 
Dial  mortAO  (p.  108). 

[119]  1972  Goldin,  Judah, 

“Several  Sidelights  of  a  Torah  Education  in  Tannaite  and  Early 
Amoraical  Times,”  in  Ex  orbe  religionum  [Studia  Geo  Widengren 
.  .  .  oblata]  SUPPLEMENT,  NUMEN  21-22,  Leiden  1972,  E.J. 
Brill,  176-191. 

Goldin  compares  Hellenistic  and  talmudic  phenomena  of  ancient 
education :  the  study  of  the  alphabet,  the  use  of  chreiai  and  exem - 
plat  and  preference  for  a  conservative  (conserving)  pastbound 
outlook. 

[120]  1972  Halevi  (Hallewy),  E.E. 

‘Olamah  shel  ha-aggadah  [The  Aggadah  in  the  Light  of  Greek 
Sources],  Heb.,  Tel-Aviv  1972,  D(e)vir. 

The  relationship  of  talmudic  phenomena  to  the  Greco-Roman 
world  is  acknowledged  in  unmistakable  terms.  Talmudic  ethic 
and  dialectic  have  an  unbreakable  tie  with  Hellenism.  A  vast 
panorama  of  related  situations  is  opened  up  in  this  volume  which 
includes  some  extensions  of  earlier  essays.  Particularly  relevant 
are  the  chapters  on  “Homeric”  Midrash,  the  Greek  topos  (some 
twenty  instances),  morality,  rhetoric,  palinodia,  fable,  and  gnomic 
literature. 

[121]  1973  Fischel,  Henry  A., 

Rabbinic  Literature  and  Greco-Roman  Philosophy  [A  Study  of 
Epicurea  and  Rhetorica  in  Early  Midrashic  Writings],  STUDIA 
POST-BIBLICA  21,  ed.  J.C.H.  Lebram,  Leiden  1973,  E.J.  Brill. 
Chapter  one  attempts  to  trace  Greco-Roman  anti-Epicurean 
stereotype,  biography  (Acher’s  is  patterned  after  that  of  Epi¬ 
curus  and  Arcesilaus),  and  parody  (Akiba’s  warning  in  the  “Four 
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in  Paradise”)  in  the  Midrash.  The  second  chapter  tries  to  pin¬ 
point  the  Hellenistic  pattern  for  “There  is  no  Justice  and  there  is 
no  Judge,”  and  the  third  analyzes  the  Midrash  of  ben  Zoma 
(entirely  Greco-Roman)  and  on  ben  Zoma  (likewise  patterned 
after  Greco-Roman  literary  models  hostile  to  philosophy  or  rhe¬ 
toric).  An  appendix  suggests  that  ben  Azzai’s  Midrash,  too,  is  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  Hellenistic  derivation. 

[122]  1973  Halevi  (Hallewy),  E.  E., 

Parashiyyot  ba-aggadah  [Chapters  in  Aggadah  in  the  Light  of 
Greek  Sources],  Heb.,  Tel-Aviv  1973,  A.  Armoni  and  U.  of  Haifa. 
A  vast  inventory  of  Greco-Roman  materials  which  parallel  mid- 
rashic  interpretations  of  biblical  motifs,  stories,  and  characters 
from  Creation  to  the  Destruction  of  the  First  Temple.  Should  be 
considered  an  indispensable  companion  volume  to  Louis  Ginz- 
berg’s  Legends  of  the  Jews. 

[123]  1974  Fischel,  Henry  A. 

“The  Uses  of  Sorites  ( climax ,  gradado)  in  the  Tannaitic  Period,” 
HUCA,  44,  1973,  119-151. 

A  brief  literary  history  and  an  analysis  of  forms  and  functions  of 
the  ancient  chain  saying  in  Greco-Roman,  tannaitic,  and  early 
Christian  literature.  Some  of  the  seven  distinct  categories  in  Jewish 
literature  are  Greco-Roman-related,  others  are  autochthonous. 
Pirke  Avot  1.1  ff.  seems  somehow  to  be  connected  with  a  Homeric 
model  listed  in  most  rhetorical  handbooks;  ben  Zoma’s  is  a  parody 
of  a  well-known  Epicurean  model;  Pinhas  b.  Yair  uses  a  contem¬ 
porary  literary  formula  for  the  sancta  of  philosophical-religious 
movements;  etc. 

[124]  1974  Loewe,  Raphael, 

“Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hananiah:  Ll.D.  or  D.Litt.?”  JJS,  25,  1974 
(cf.  [1944]  Daube,  end),  137-154. 

A  charming  and  urbane  study  of  the  word  group  schole  and 
scholastikos  as  Hebrew  loanwords  and  concomitant  situations  in 
Greco-Roman  and  talmudic  academies. 

[125]  1 974  Meeks,  Wayne  A., 

“The  Image  of  the  Androgyne:  Some  Uses  of  a  Symbol  in  Earliest 
Christianity,”  History  of  Religions,  13,  1974,  165-208. 

In  pursuing  a  comparative  study  in  depth  on  the  meaning  of  the 
(re) unification  of  the  opposite  sexes  as  a  soteriological  symbol, 
Meeks  deals  most  ably  and  exhaustively  with  the  historical  posi- 
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tion  of  the  sexes  in  classical  sources,  Judaism,  Samaritanism,  and 
earliest  Christianity.  He  assigns  the  talmudic  representations  of 
androgynos[-diprosdpos]  to  Platonic  influence,  but  notes  the 
differences  in  the  ideational  suppositions  of  the  motif  as  it  is 
applied  in  three  religious  cultures. 

[126]  1975  Fischel,  Henry  A., 

“The  Transformation  of  Wisdom  in  the  World  of  Midrash,”  in 
Aspects  of  Wisdom  in  Judaism  and  Early  Christianity ,  ed.  Robert 
L.  Wilken,  U.  of  Notre  Dame  Pr.,  Notre  Dame  1975  [NOTRE 
DAME  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  JUDAISM  AND 
CHRISTIANITY  IN  ANTIQUITY],  67-101. 

Although  some  Wisdom  of  the  pre-talmudic  type  continues  to 
expand,  especially  that  dealing  with  the  uniqueness,  uefulness, 
and  survival  value  of  Torah,  other  Wisdom  areas  become  “West¬ 
ernized”  in  the  Midrash,  among  them  speculations  on  Wisdom- 
Torah,  the  concept  of  the  Sage  and  his  properties,  the  actual 
content  of  Wisdom,  sympotic  materials  and  customs,  rhetorical 
and  literary  forms  including  some  liturgy,  methods  of  quoting  au¬ 
thors,  and  combining  wisdom  items  into  larger  collections. 
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ADDENDA 

[19a]  1919  Bentwich,  Norman, 

Hellenism ,  Philadelphia  1919,  JPS. 

A  popular  work  which  deals  with  Hellenism  in  Judaism  through¬ 
out  the  ages.  In  a  chapter  on  “The  Rabbis  and  Hellenism,”  Bent¬ 
wich  states  that  Hillel  the  Elder  “was  directly  or  indirectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Greek  doctrines”  and  suggests  that  there  are  certain 
similarities  between  subjects  disputed  by  the  subsequent  Schools 
and  Plato’s  Timaeus  (255  ff.).  Most  Rabbinic  speculations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  strikingly  poetical  but  (purposely)  unsystematic  echoes 
of  Alexandrian  (Hellenized)  Jewish  thought.  The  Hadrianic 
events  close  a  chapter  of  Hellenization.  In  amoraic  Caesaria  new 
contacts  are  made. 

[26a]  1927  Levy,  Isidore, 

La  Legende  de  Pythagore  de  Grece  en  Palestine ,  Paris  1927, 
Champion,  B IBLIOTH EQUE  DE  L’ECOLE  DES  HAUTES 
ETUDES  [Sciences  historiques  et  philologiques],  vol.  250. 

In  this  broad  survey  and  treatment  of  all  the  presumed  elements 
of  the  Pythagoras  legend,  Pharisaic-Rabbinic  ideas  of  life  after 
death  and  reward  and  punishment  (254  ff.)  are  held  to  be  sur¬ 
vivals  of  Pythagorean  concepts.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is 
seen  as  a  transformed  belief  in  (Pythagorean)  metempsychosis 
and  palingenesis  combined  with  Ezekiel’s  vision.  Ablutions  and 
immersions  are  ultimately  of  Pythagorean  origin.  Hillel’s  sayings, 
likewise,  have  Pythagorean  echoes  both  in  content  and  in  form 
(258  ff.)  as  well  as  some  talmudic  material  on  Yohanan  Ben 
Zakkai  (260).  The  learned  discussion  and  problematics  of  Thales’ 
three  benedictions  and  their  puzzling  parallel  in  the  morning 
prayer  of  Judaism  remains  unresolved  as  to  their  ultimate  source 
(261  ff).  [Levy’s  many  studies  of  Essenism,  Philo,  and  Palestinian 
Isis  cult  do  not  belong  here.] 

[68a]  1956  Ebner,  Eliezer, 

Elementary  Education  in  Ancient  Israel  (During  the  Tannaitic 
Period  10-220  C.E.),  New  York  1956,  Bloch. 
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Ebner  comments  briefly  on  parallelisms  between  Greek  and  Jewish 
education.  He  finds  resemblances  in  the  low  social  status  of  the 
elementary  school  teacher,  which  is  frequent  in  Jewish  sources  and 
general  in  Greece  (p.  59).  Furthermore,  the  teaching  methods  of 
the  alphabet  are  markedly  similar  (76,  90).  There  are  no  vacations 
(except  festivals)  and  the  hours  are  early  (7 If.)*  Although  no 
interdependence  is  claimed  for  these  parallel  phenomena,  Ebner 
believes  that  the  existence  of  Hellenistic  schools  for  Gentiles  in 
Palestine  (attended  also  by  well-to-do  Jews)  may  have  stimulated, 
among  other  factors,  the  founding  of  the  Jewish  school  (43).  The 
Greco-Roman  materials  in  the  book  are  taken  from  secondary 
literature  and  not  from  the  sources. 

[89a]  1964  Efros,  Israel  I., 

Ancient  Jewish  Philosophy  [A  Study  in  Metaphysics  and  Ethics], 
Detroit  1964,  Wayne  State  U.  Pr. 

A  collection  of  essays  a  number  of  which  present  all  early  Jewish 
thought  as  philosophy  in  clash  with  “pagan”  philosophies.  Never¬ 
theless,  Efros  sees  Logos-connected  and  Gnostic  speculations 
among  the  Tannaim,  some  Platonic  detail  among  the  Shammaites 
(p.  61)  and  other  Tannaim  as  well  as  Amoraim,  and  a  Pytha¬ 
gorean  echo  with  Natan  ha-Bibli  (ibid.).  According  to  a  contras¬ 
tive  article  “Israel  and  Greece,”  the  latter  “cared  for  the  group,” 
the  former  for  the  individual.  Ironically,  the  tannaitic  proof  ma¬ 
terial  which  the  author  quotes  for  his  characterization  derives, 
unbeknownst  to  him,  from  Greek  philosophy. 
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C.  INDEX  OF  NAMES  TO  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

*  signifies  an  entry  in  the  Bibliography. 

**  signifies  an  entry  and  reprinting  in  the  volume. 

Unstarred  numbers  signify  mention  in  an  entry. 

1881,  1903,  etc.,  signify  cross  references  without  a  consecutive  num¬ 
ber,  e.g.,  “[-]  1881.” 

Bracketed  numbers  refer  to  the  bracketed  entries  of  the  Bibliography. 

[19a],  etc.  (i.e.,  numbers  with  letter),  refer  to  the  Additions  to  the 
Bibliography. 
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Die  stoische  Philosophic  und  die  judische  Frdmmigkeit 

Rabbiner  Dr.  BERGMANN-B  er lin. 

Der  stoische  Philosoph,  der  christliche  Apostel  und  der  jiidische 
Weise  sind  drei  verschiedene  Typen.  Jeder  von  ihnen  hat  seinen 
eigenen  Charakter.  Dennoch  wer  diesen  Mannern  etwa  in  einer  Stadt 
Palastinas  begegnet  ware  und  ihren  Vortragen  gelauscht  hatte,  der 
hatte  bald  eine  gewisse  religiose  und  ethischeVerwandtschaft  zwischen 
ihnen  herausgefunden.  Was  das  Handbiichlein  Epiktets,  was  die 
Bergpredigt  Jesu,  was  der  Mischnatraktat  mit  den  „Spriichen  der 
Vater“  lehren,  tragt  in  vielen  Punkten  eine  gleiche  religiose  und 
ethische  Farbung.  Einzelne  Ausspriiche  der  Stoa,  des  Evangeliums 
und  der  Agada  stimmen  inhaltlich,  manchmal  auch  wortlich  iiberein. 

Die  Obereinstimmung  zwischen  den  Lehren  der  Stoa  und  des 
Christentums  ist  schon  im  Altertum  bemerkt  worden.  So  schreibt 
der  Kirchenvater  Tertullian:  Seneca  ist  oft  auf  unserer  Seite.  Diese 
Obereinstimmung  hat  einen  christlichen  Schriftsteller  veranlaftt,  einen 
Briefwechsel  zwischen  Seneca  und  Paulus  zu  erdichten  und  den  stoischen 
Philosophen  darin  zum  Jiinger  des  christlichen  Apostels  zu  machen. 
Wegen  dieser  Obereinstimmung  ist  im  Mittelalter  die  Fabel  ent- 
standen,  Epiktet  sei  (ur  das  Evangelium  gewonnen  worden,  er  habe 
jedoch  unter  dem  Druck  der  Christenverfolgungen  unter  Nero  und 
seinen  Nachfolgem  die  christliche  Oberzeugung  verheimlicht1  Die 
Frage  der  Ubereinstimmung  zwischen  der  Stoa  und  dem  Christen- 
tum  ist  in  der  Neuzeit  wissenschaftlich  behandelt  worden.  Bald  hat 
man  das  Neue  Testament*,  bald  die  Stoa  als  den  lemenden  und 


1  Zahn,  Der  Stoiker  Epiktet  und  sein  VerhSltnis  zum  Christentum,*  Er¬ 
langen  und  Leipzig  189s,  S.  6.  33. 

*  Baur,  Seneca  und  Paulus,  ZwTh  1858,  2.  und  3.  Heft. 
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empfangenden  Ted  hingestellt1 *;  zuletzt  sind  dagegen  Stoa  und 
Christentum  voneinander  getrennt,  die  Differenzpunkte  zwischen  bei- 
den  scharf  betont  und  die  Originalitat  und  die  Unabhangigkeit  beider 
festgestellt  worden’. 

Aber  auch  zwischen  dem  Judentum  und  der  Stoa  besteht  in 
vielen  Punkten  eine  Obereinstimmung  und  eine  Verwandtschaft:  schon 
Josephus  schreibt,  er  habe  sich  der  pharisaischen  Sekte  angeschlossen, 
die  der  stoischen  Schule  unter  den  Griechen  nahe  konunt.3  Dieser 
Frage  ist  jedoch  bis  jetzt  eine  wissenschaftliche  Untersuchung  nicht 
zuted  geworden.  Nur  in  ganz  aUgemeinen  Urteilen  haben  einzelne 
Forscher  auf  die  Oberebstimmung  zwischen  dem  Judentum  und  der 
Stoa  hingewiesen  und  die  Abhangigkeit  desjudentums  von  der  Stoa 
behauptet  So  schreibt  Bousset:  „Oberall  (im  Spatjudentum)  finden 
wir  eine  auiierordentliche  Bereicherung  und  Verfeinerung  der  Ethik, 
teilweise  nicht  ohne  direkten  Einflufi  der  humanen  spatgriechischen 
Popularethik,  die  durch  stoisch-kynische  Wanderprediger  auf  den 
Gassen  und  Markten  verkiindigt,  jedermann  zuganglich  war."  Noch 
bestimmter  urteilt  BERTHOLET,  das  Spatjudentum  sei  vom  Griechen- 
tum,  besonders  aber  von  der  Stoa  beeinflufit  worden;  „es  lassen  sich 
ganz  betrachtliche  Einflusse  der  griechischen,  spezieli  der  stoisch- 
kymschen  Popularethik  . . .  auf  die  jiidische  nachweisen“.4 

Dem  sogenannten  Spatjudentum  wird  in  der  theologischen 
Wissenschaft  nur  eine  geringe  Schopferkraft  zugeschrieben.  Es  er- 
scheint  darum  erklarlich,  dafi  das  Judentum,  wenn  eine  Uberein¬ 
stimmung  zwischen  ihm  und  der  Stoa  besteht,  ohne  weitere  Be- 
griindung  als  der  empfangende  Teil  hingestellt  wird. 

Vorliegende  Abhandlung  soil  Zur  Aufhellung  des  Problems  bei- 
tragen,  ob  und  in  welchen  Punkten  das  Judentum  von  der  stoischen 
Popularphilosophie  beeinflufit  worden  ist. 

Vorerst  muB  eine  Frage  noch  beantwortet  werden.  Ist  es  denn 
denkbar,  dafi  die  Lehrer  des  Judentums,  die  sich  in  die  „vier  Ellen 
der  Halacha"  zuriickzogen  und  eben  Zaun  um  die  Lehre  und  ebe 
Scheidemauer  um  das  jiidische  Volk  aufzufiihren  sich  bemiihten,  ist 
es  denn  denkbar,  dafi  sie  mit  den  Lehren  der  griechischen  Weisheit 


1  Zahn  a.  a.  O.  Kuiper,  Epictetus  en  de  christelijke  moraal,  Amsterdam  1906. 

8  Theol.  Literaturbl.  1905,  N.  6ff.  Briegersche  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchen- 
geschichte  1906,  S.  129ft:  BonhOffer,  Epiktet  und  das  N.T.,  GieBen  1911. 

3  Jos.  Vita  2. 

4  Bousset,  Religion  des  Judentums’,  Berlin  1906,  S.  485.  Bertholet, 
Das  religionsgeschichtliche  Problem  des  Spatjudentums,  Tubingen  1909,  S.  15. 
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in  Beriihrung  kamen?  Auf  welchem  Wege  konnten  denn  die  Juden 
oder  wenigstens  ihre  Lehrer  die  Gedanken  der  stoischen  Philosophen 
kennen  lernen? 

Die  Lehrer  des  Judentums  konnten  die  Gedankenwelt  der  Stoa 
vor  allem  durch  die  Vermittlung  der  griechisch  gebildeten  Diaspora- 
juden  kennen  lernen.  Zwischen  den  Juden  im  heiligen  Lande  und 
ihren  Briidem  in  Alexandrien  bestand  ein  lebhafter  Verkehr.  Pa- 
lastinensische  Lehrer  kamen  nach  Alexandrien,  und  in  noch  grofierer 
Anzahl  kamen  Juden  aus  der  Diaspora  nach  Jerusalem  zu  den  WaD- 
fahrtsfesten.  Aus  vielen  „Tausenden“  von  Stadten  stromten  nach 
einem  Worte  Philos  viele  Tausende  zu  jedem  Wallfahrtsfeste  nach 
der  heiligen  Stadt.1  Philo  selbst  hat  gleich  anderen  Diasporajuden, 
wie  er  an  einer  Stelle  beilaufig  erwahnt,  eine  Reise  nach  Jerusalem 
unternommen,  um  nach  Vatersitte  im  Tempel  zu  beten  und  zu  opfem.* 
Viele  von  dicsen  griechisch  gebildeten  Diasporajuden  lieUen  sich 
sogar  in  Jerusalem  nieder,  sie  bildeten  dort  eigene  Gemeinden  und 
grundeten  eigene  Synagogen.  Sie  brachten  Opfergaben  in  den  Tempel 
und  brachten  auch  nach  dem  heiligen  Lande  griechische  Bildung. 
Durch  die  Vermittlung  dieser  Diasporajuden,  denen,  wie  Philo  be- 
weist,  die  damals  populare  stoische  Gedankenwelt  nicht  fremd  war, 
konnten  auch  die  judischen  Weisen  in  Palastina  einiges  aus  dieser 
Gedankenwelt  erfahren. 

Die  Kenntnis  der  stoischen  Gedankenwelt  konnte  den  judischen 
Weisen  auch  auf  anderen  Wegen  noch  vermittelt  werden.  Zu 
den  judischen  Wallfahrtsfesten  kamen  nach  Jerusalem  auch  grie¬ 
chische  Proselyten,  um  den  hochsten  Gott  anzubeten  und  ihm  zu 
opfem.  Zu  den  Festspielen,  die  Herodes  in  Jerusalem  einfuhrte, 
trafen  fremde  Kiinstler  und  fremde  Zuschauer  ein.  Wenn  nach 
Jerusalem  keine  griechischen  Heiden  kamen,  welchen  Sinn  hatte  die 
griechische  Tafel  am  herodianischen  Tempel,  die  die  Heiden  vor 
dem  Betreten  des  Heiligtums  warnte? 

Im  heiligen  Lande  gab  es  aufierdem  Stadte,  in  denen  die  grie¬ 
chische  Bevolkerung  und  die  griechische  Bildung  vorherrschend  waren 
und  aus  denen,  wie  z.  B.  aus  Askalon,  stoische  Philosophen  hervor- 
gingen.  In  diese  Stadte  kamen  gewill  auch  die  W anderprediger, 
die  um  jene  Zeit  das  Publikum  aller  antiken  Grofistadte  um  sich  ver- 


1  Philo,  de  monarchia  a,  i. 

•  Die  Werke  Philos  von  Alexandria  in  deutscher  Obersetzung  heraus- 
gegeben  von  Leopold  Cohn,  I  S.  4. 
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sammelten,  um  ihm  die  Lehren  der  kynisch-stoischen  Philosophic  zu 
predigcn.  Die  Juden  waren  schon  als  Kaufleute  gezwungen,  die 
griechischen  Handelsstadte  zu  besuchen  und  mit  den  Griechen  zu 
verkehren.  Mogen  auch  die  niederen  Stande  der  jiidischen  Bevol- 
kerung  in  Palastina  die  griechische  Sprache  nur  mangelhaft  oder 
liberhaupt  nicht  gekannt  haben,  die  Kaufleute  und  die  Gebildeten, 
einzelne  Lehrer  und  Reprasentanten  des  Judentums  waren  mit  ihr 
vertraut  Der  Philosoph  Oenomaos  aus  Gadara  war  ein  Freund  des 
R.  Meir.  Wie  der  Talmud  erzahlt,  fiihrten  „Philosophen“,  das  sind 
griechisch  gebildete  Heiden,  mit  den  Lehrem  des  Judentums  Ge- 
sprache,  und  es  ist  nicht  unwahrscheinlich,  daB  der  eine  oder  der 
andere  von  diesen  „Philosophen"  zu  den  stoischen  Wanderpredigem 
gehorten,  die  ihre  Lehren  iiberall  verbreiteten. 

Trotz  aller  Abschlieflung  kehrte  das  Griechentum  auf  ver- 
schiedenen  Wegen  in  Palastina  ein.  Im  Judentum  fafite  der  Essenis- 
mus  Wurzel,  der  unter  dem  Einflusse  des  Pythagoraismus  entstand. 
Der  Gnostizismus,  der  viele  Elemente  der  griechischen  Philosophic 
enthielt,  fand  unter  den  judischen  Weisen  zahlreiche  Anhanger.  In 
der  Sprache  der  Mischna  und  des  Talmuds  findet  sich  eine  groBe 
Zahl  von  griechischen  Fremdwortern.  Die  Halacha  zwar  war  ex- 
klusiv,  aber  die  Agada  bediente  sich  oft  griechischer  Fremdworter, 
ihr  waren  griechische  Mythen,  fremde  Weisheit  und  Sitte  nicht  un- 
bekannt  Wie  die  Griechen  die  judische  Bibel  lasen  und  mit  der 
religiosen  Welt  des  Judentums  in  Beriihrung  kamen,  so  konnten 
auch  die  Lehrer  des  Judentums  die  damals  verbreiteten  Lehren  der 
stoischen  Popularphilosophie  kennen  lernen. 

Ob  und  in  welchem  Mafle  das  geschehen  ist,  das  soil  jetzt 
untersucht  werden. 


I. 

x.  Die  volkstumliche  Form.  Der  stoische  Popularphilosoph  und 
der  judische  Weise  wollen  Volkslehrer  sein.  Darum  bewegen  sich 
beide  in  volkstiimlichen,  auf  die  Massen  wirkenden  Formen.  „Neben 
der  stillen  Arbeit  der  Schulen  geht,  besonders  in  der  Stoa,  eine 
Propaganda  her,  die  sich  an  die  Massen  wendet"1  Die  Stoiker  sind 
Philosophen  in  den  Schulen  und  zugleich  Volkserzieher  und  Wander- 
prediger  auf  den  Gassen  und  den  Markten.  So  aber  verhalt  es  sich 


1  Wendland,  Die  heUenistisch-romische  Kultur  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zum 
Judentum  und  Christentum,  Tubingen  1907,  S.  40. 
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auch  mit  den  jiidischen  Weisen.  Wer  ihnen  volksfeindlichen  Ge- 
lehrtenhochmut  zuschreibt,  der  verkennt  sie  in  ihrem  Wesen  und 
Streben.  Bei  den  Fragen  der  Halacha  fallt  zwar  im  Lehrhause 
manch  schroffes  Wort  gegen  den  unwissenden  Am-haarez,  in  der 
Agada  aber  bekunden  die  jiidischen  Weisen,  daft  sie  mit  ihrem 
Denken  und  Fiihlen  im  Volke  stehen  und  seine  Freuden  und  seine 
Sorgen  kennen.  In  der  Agada  wollen  sie  dem  Volke  den  Weg  des 
Lebens  weisen  und  in  seiner  Not  es  trosten  und  aufrichten.  Das 
Voikstiimliche  zeigt  sich  bei  den  stoischen  Philosophen  und  den 
jiidischen  Weisen  in  der  Art,  wie  sie  beide  aus  dem  Leben  heraus 
fur  das  Leben  lehren,  ihre  Wahrheiten  in  .kurzen,  dem  Gedachtnisse 
des  Volkes  sich  leicht  einpragenden  Spriichen  und  in  wirksamen 
Gleichnissen  verkiinden.  Von  den  vielen  Beispielen  sollen  hier  nur 
einigc  angefiihrt  werden. 

Seneca  erwahnt  das  Wort  des  Stoikers  Hecato;  „Willst  du  gc- 
liebt  werden,  so  liebe".  Man  vergleiche  damit  die  Sentenz  des  Simon 
b.  Zoma:  Wer  wird  geehrt?  Der  die  Menschen  ehrt.x 

In  einem  Ausspruch  Epiktets  werden  die  Gewinnsucht,  die  Ge- 
nuftsucht  und  die  Ruhmsucht  als  die  Quellen  der  Siinde  genannt 
Dreierlei,  so  lehrt  Seneca,  muft  man  nach  einem  alten  Worte  meiden: 
Haft,  Neid  und  Verachtung.  Mit  diesen  beiden  Ausspriichen  ver¬ 
gleiche  man  die  beiden  Sentenzen  der  jiidischen  Weisen:  „Das  bose 
Auge,  der  bose  Trieb  und  der  Menschenhaft  bringen  den  Menschen 
aus  der  Welt".  Oder:  „Eifersucht,  Begierde  und  Ehrsucht  bringen 
den  Menschen  aus  der  WeltV 

Epiktet,  dem  schon  Origenes  eine  voikstiimliche,  die  Menge 
packende  Lehrart  nachriihmU,  vergleicht  das  Leben  mit  einem  Kriegs- 
dienst,  in  dem  jeder  seinen  Posten  behalten  muft,  bis  das  Signal  ihn 
abruft,  mit  einem  Drama,  in  dem  jeder  seine  Rolle  zugeteilt  erhalt, 
mit  einem  Haushalt,  in  dem  der  Hausherr  jedem  sein  besonderes 


1  Seneca,  ep.  9, 6.  Ab  4, 1.  Vgl.  dieselbe  Form  in  dem  Leichenspruche 
Akibas:  Obe  Liebe- (an  dem  Toten),  auf  daft  sie  auch  an  dir  geiibt  werde 
j.  Ketub.  31b.  Oder  in  dem  Worte  Gamaliels:  So  lange  du  barmherzig  bist,  wird 
Gott  deiner  sich  erbarmen  j.  B.  K.  6  c.  Dieselbe  volkstumliche  Pragung  tragen 
viele  neutestamentliche  Spriiche,  z.  B.  Lc.6, 37:  Vergebet,  so  wird  euch  vergeben, 
oder  das  Herrnwort  im  ersten  Klemensbrief  13,  das  mit  dem  Spruch  Gamaliels 
iibereinsdmmt:  'BXeSre,  iXtij&jrt. 

*  Epiktet  bei  Stob.  3,77*  Seneca  ep.  14, 10.  Josua  b.  Chananja  Ab.  a,  11. 
Eleasar  hakappar  Ab.  4»  21. 

3  Orig.  c.  C.  6,  2. 
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Amt  zuweist.*  „GroB  ist  der  Kampf,  gottlich  das  Werk _ denke 

an  Gott  und  rufe  ihn  als  Heifer  und  Beistand  an“.  Damit  vergleiche 
man  das  volkstiimliche  Bild  der  Agada  vom  menschlichen  Leben: 
»Kurz  ist  der  Tag,  groB  die  Arbeit,  die  Arbeiter  sind  trage,  der 
Lohn  ist  grofi,  und  der  Hausherr  drangt."* 

Die  Gottheit,  so  sagt  Seneca,  schreibt  die  Verdienste  der  An- 
spruchslosen  in  ihr  Rechenbuch  ein.  Sie  kennt  den  Tag,  da  die 
Heimzahlung  mit  Zinsen  erfolgen  wird.  „Ich  weiB  es,  was  ich  jedem 
schulde.  Den  einen  bezahle  ich  erst  nach  langer  Frist,  den  anderen 
schon  im  Voraus".  Ein  ahnlich  volkstiimliches  Bild  findet  sich 
in  einem  Ausspruche  Akibas:  „Das  Buch  ist  geoffnet,  die  Hand 
schreibt  ein;  wer  entleihen  will,  kommt  und  entleiht  Die  Einforderer 
gehen  an  jedem  Tage  herum  und  fordem  von  den  Menschen  die 
Schuld  ein".  s 

Beliebt  sind  in  der  stoischen  Diatribe  und  in  der  Agada  die 
Konigsgleichnisse.  Epiktet  sagt:  „Wer  mit  dem  Kaiser  oder  sonst 
einem  Machthaber  verwandt  ist,  halt  sich  fur  geborgen.  Wie  viel 
mehr  sollte  uns  der  Gedanke,  Gott  zum  Schopfer,  Vater  und  Ver- 
sorger  zu  haben,  alle  Furcht  und  Trauer  benehmen".  Und  an  einer 
anderen  Stelle  schreibt  er:  Ein  vorsichtiger  Wanderer,  der  durch 
eine  von  Raubem  bedrohte  Gegend  reisen  will,  macht  die  Reise 
nicht  allein,  sondern  wartet,  bis  er  einen  mit  Bedeckung  versehenen 
Reisegefahrten  findet.  So  macht  es  im  Leben  der  Verstandige . . . . 
Wem  soil  ich  mich  nun  anschlieBen?  Dem  Reichen,  dem  Machtigen? 
Was  hilft  mir  das?  Nun  will  ich  mich  bei  dem  Kaiser  beliebt  machen, 
dann  wird  mir  niemand  etwas  antun.  Aber  urn  das  zu  erreichen, 
was  kostet  es  fiir  Miihe? ....  So  fragt  er  sich  und  gelangt  zu  der 
Erkenntnis,  daB  er  ungefahrdet  durchkommen  kann,  wenn  er  sich 
Gott ....  anschlieBt."  Von  den  vielen  Konigsgleichnissen  des  Midrasch 
soil  hier  nur  ein  einziges  als  Parallele  angefiihrt  werden:  Ein  Konig 
hatte  einen  Diener  in  Syrien.  Er  selber  dagegen  residiert  in  Rom. 
Der  Konig  lieB  seinen  Diener  kommen  und  ihm  hundert  Litren 
Gold  geben.  Der  Diener  lud  sie  auf  und  ging  seinen  Weg.  Da 
iiberfielen  ihn  Rauber  und  nahmen  ihm  alles,  was  der  Konig  ihm 
gegeben  und  was  er  bei  sich  gehabt  Konnte  der  Konig  ihn  vor 


1  Zahn  a.  a.  O.  S.  13  f. 

1  Epiktet  diss.  II  18,  28.  Tarphon  Ab.  2,  15. 
3  Seneca  de  benefit.  4,  32.  Ab.  3, 16. 
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Raubem  bewahren?  Darum  heifit  es:  Der  Ewige  segne  dich  —  mit 
Reichtum,  der  Ewige  behiite  dich —  vor  Raubem.1 

Der  stoische  Popularphilosoph  und  der  jiidische  Weise  wollen 
Volkslehrer  sein.  Beide  wollen  auf  die  Massen  wirken  und  geben 
ihren  Lehren  eine  volkstiimliche  Pragung.  Allein  zwischen  beiden 
besteht  nicht  nur  eine  formale  sondem  in  vielen  Punkten  auch  eine 
gedankliche  l)bereinstimmung. 

2.  Gott  und  dieSeele.  Der  Stoiker  Diogenes  aus  Babylon  lehrt,  Gott 
durchdringe  die  Welt  in  ahnlicher  Weise  wie  die  Seele  den  Korper.2 3 * 5 
Ahnlich  sagt  Seneca:  Was  Gott  in  der  Welt  ist,  das  ist  der  Geist 
im  Menschen;  was  dort  die  Materie  ist,  ist  hier  der  Leib.3  Der 
Vergleich  ist  stoisch,  er  ist  auf  dem  Boden  der  pantheistischen  An- 
schauung  entstanden,  nach  der  die  Gottheit  nicht  iiber  der  Welt 
sondem  in  ihr  wohnt  und  sie  durchdringt  wie  die  Seele  den  Korper. 
Den  Vergleich  Gottes  mit  der  Seele  iibemimmt  von  den  Stoikem 
Philo :  „Denn  was  der  grofie  Lenker  im  Weltall  ist,  das  ist  wohl  der 
menschliche  Geist  im  Menschen.  Er  ist  selber  unsichtbar,  sieht  aber 
alles“.«  Von  den  Stoikem,  vielleicht  durch  die  Vermittlung  Philos, 
gelangt  dieser  Gedanke  in  das  jiidische  Schrifttum:  Wie  Gott  die 
Welt  erfullt,  so  die  Seele  den  Korper;  wie  Gott  sieht,  selber  aber 
unsichtbar  ist,  so  auch  die  Seele;  wie  Gott  der  Welt  Leben  schenkt, 
so  die  Seele  dem  Korper;  wie  Gott  rein  ist,  so  auch  die  Seele.* 
Der  Vergleich  Gottes  mit  der  Seele  findet  sich  auch  sonst  im  jii- 
dischen  Schrifttum.  Der  Mensch  kann  seine  Seele  nicht  sehen,  wie 
konnte  er  Gott  sehen!  Das  wird  von  jiidischen  und  christlichen  Apo- 
logeten  den  Heiden  zugerufen,  um  ihnen  klarzumachen,  daft  Gott  ftir 
das  menschliche  Auge  unsichtbar  ist.6  Der  Gedanke,  daB  Gott  die 
Welt  erfullt  wie  die  Seele  den  Korper,  konnte  nur  bei  den  Stoikem 
entstehen,  die  die  Immanenz  Gottes  annahmen.  Im  jiidischen  Lehr* 
hause,  wo  Gott  iiber  die  Welt  gestellt  wurde,  ist  dieser  Gedanke 
nicht  entstanden;  er  ist  dort  vielmehr  der  stoischen  Popularphilosophie 
entlehnt  worden. 

3.  Die  Seele.  Die  Stoiker  beschaftigen  sich  mit  dem  Problem, 
wie  die  Seele  entstanden  sel  Panatius,  ein  Philosoph  der  mittleren 


1  Epiktet  diss.  I  9,7.  IV  1,91.  Num  r.  11,5. 

2  Philodem  de  piet  p.  82  ed.  Gompertz. 

3  Seneca  ep.  65, 24. 

*  de  opif.  mundi  23. 

5  Berach  10  a.  Midr.  Schoch.  tob  xu  Ps  103, 4. 

6  BERGMANN,  Jiidische  Apologetik  im  nt  Zeitalter  S.  74  und  Note  1. 
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Stoa,  behauptet,  die  Seele  konne  nur  durch  geschlechtliche  Fort- 
pflanzung  vermittelt  werden.  Posidonius  dagegen  meint,  es  sei  un- 
moglich,  daB  die  Seele  durch  Zeugung  entstehe,  sie  miisse  vielmehr 
von  auBen  in  den  Menschen  hineintreten.1 * * 4  Wann  und  wie  das 
geschieht,  laBt  sich  nicht  ermitteln.  Doch  ist  es  mehr  als  wahr- 
scheinlich,  daft  nach  Ansicht  des  Posidonius  die  Seele  bei  der  Zeugung 
in  den  Menschen  einziehe.  Wie  Tertullian  mitteilt,  hatten  die  Stoiker 
angenommen,  daB  die  Seele  erst  bei  der  Geburt  mit  dem  Leibe  sich 
verbinde.*  Das  Problem  der  Entstehung  der  Seele  wird  auch  in 
einem  Gesprache  zwischen  Antoninus  und  Rabbi  behandelt  Anto¬ 
ninus  belehrt  Rabbi,  daB  die  Seele  schon  bei  der  Empfangnis  in  den 
Menschenleib  eintrete.J  Schon  der  Ausspruch  Rabbis:  „Diese  Sache 
hat  mich  Antoninus  gelehrt",  beweist,  daB  das  behandelte  Problem 
von  auBen  und  zwar,  wie  wir  jetzt  wissen,  aus  der  stoischen  Popular- 
philosophie  in  das  Lehrhaus  gelangt  ist. 

Wahrend  aber  in  dem  Vergleich  Gottes  mit  der  Seele  und  in 
der  Besprechung  des  Problems  der  Seelenschopfung  ein  stoischer 
EinfluB  festgestellt  werden  kann,  konnen  wir  in  den  folgenden  Pa- 
rallelen  zumeist  wohl  nur  eine  Obereinstimmung  aber  kein  Abhangig- 
keitsverhaltnis  konstatieren. 

4*  Die  gottliche  Vorsehung.  Die  Vorsehung  Gottes  erstreckt 
sich  auf  alle  Geschdpfe;  an  den  kleinsten  Geschopfen  aber  zeigt  sie 
sich  am  groBten.  Dieser  Gedanke  findet  sich  in  der  Stoa  und  im 
Judentum.  Bei  Kleanthes,  Cicero  und  auch  bei  Philo  wird  die 
Ameise  als  Beweis  fur  die  gottliche  Vorsehung  hingestellt.*  Ahn- 
lich  aber  wird  von  R.  Jochanan  erzahlt,  er  habe,  wenn  er  eine 
Ameise  erblickte,  Gottes  Vorsehung  gepriesen  und  gesprochen: 
i, D eine  Wohltatigkeit  ist  bis  an  die  Berge  Gottes"  Ps  36, 7.*  Gottes 
fiirsehende  Giite  fur  die  Tiere  (fur  die  jungen  Raben)  wird  schon 
in  der  Bibel  verherrlicht,  und  der  Gedanke,  daB  die  gottliche  Vor¬ 
sehung  gerade  an  den  kleinsten  Geschopfen  am  meisten  sich  kund- 
tut,  ist  durchaus  im  Geiste  der  Bibel  gedacht.  Der  Glaube  an 
Gottes  giitige  Vorsehung  hat  nichts  spezifisch  Stoisches  und  ist  im 


1  Schmekhl,  Die  Philosophie  der  mittleren  Stoa,  Berlin  189a,  S.  196.  249. 

*  de  anima  25. 

i  Sanh  91  b. 

4  Wendland,  Die  philosophischen  Quellen  des  Philo  von  Alexandria  in 
seiner  Schrift  uber  die  Vorsehung,  Berlin  1892,  S.  8  Note  4. 
s  Chuliin  63a. 
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Judentum  keincswegs,  wie  behauptet  wurde,  unter  fremdem  EinfluB 
entstanden.1 * * 4 

5.  Das  Gottvertrauen.  Die  stoische  Philosophic  ist  religids 
und  darum  optimistisch.  Der  stoische  Weise  lernt  zwar  resignieren 
und  auf  das  Wertlose  verzichten,  aber  er  hat  bei  alledem  ein  froh- 
liches  Herz,  weil  er  auf  Gott  vertraut.  In  einem  schon  zitierten  Aus- 
spruche  Epiktets  heiQt  es:  „Wer  mit  dem  Kaiser  oder  sonst  einem 
Machthaber  verwandt  ist,  halt  sich  fur  geborgen;  wie  viel  mehr  sollte 
uns  der  Gedanke,  Gott  zum  Schopfer,  Vater  und  Versorger  zu  haben, 
alle  Trauer  und  Furcht  nehmen44.  Der  Weise  vertraut  auf  Gott  und 
ist  frei  von  Sorgen.  „Wenn  ihr  heute  satt  geworden  seid,  sitzt  ihr 
da  und  jammert  wegen  des  morgenden  Tages,  woher  ihr  essen  sollt 
Elender,  hast  du  heute,  so  wirst  du  auch  morgen  haben.  Hast  du 
aber  nicht,  so  gehe.  Die  Tiir  ist  often44.*  Dieses  frohliche  Gottver- 
trauen  erfiillt  auch  die  Bilcher  der  Bibel  und  lebt  in  den  Lehren  der 
judischen  Weisen  fort  „Wer  flir  heute  zu  essen  hat  und  fragt:  was 
werde  ich  morgen  essen?,  dem  fehlt  das  Gottvertrauen44.  „Wer  Brot 
in  seinem  Korbe  hat  und  fragt:  was  werde  ich  morgen  essen?,  der 
gehort  zu  den  KleinglaubigenV  Von  einer  Entlehnung  kann  hier 
nicht  die  Rede  sein.  Wohl  aber  kann  behauptet  werden,  daB  das 
Gottvertrauen  des  judischen  Frommen  eine  kraftvolle  religidse  Ober- 
zeugung  ist,  wahrend  das  Gottvertrauen  des  stoischen  Weisen  dine 
matte  philosophische  Reflexion  bleibt  Dem  Armen,  der  keinen 
Ausweg  aus  seiner  Not  findet,  empfiehlt  Epiktet  am  letzten  Ende 
den  Selbstmord:  Hast  du  aber  nicht,  so  gehe.  Die  Tiir  ist  often. 

6.  Die  Leiden.  Dem  Glauben  an  die  fiirsehende  Giite  Gottes 
entspringt  der  Gedanke,  daB  die  Leiden  ein  Erziehungsmittel  und 
ein  Zeichen  gottlicher  Liebe  sind.  Von  den  vielen  Stdlen  in  den 
Schriften  der  Stoiker  soli  hier  nur  das  Wort  Senecas  angefuhrt  wer¬ 
den  :  „Die  also  die  Gottheit  liebt,  hartet  sie  ab,  prUft  sie,  iibt  sie44. 
Derselbe  Gedanke  wird  in  der  Bibel,  in  den  Apokryphen  und  vielfach 
auch  in  der  Agada  ausgesprochen.  „Heimsuchungen  sind  ein  Be- 
weis  gdttlicher  Liebe44/  Allein  diese  Oebereinstimmung  in  der  Auf- 


1  Bkrtholkt  a.  a.  O.  S.  10,  Holtmanm,  Nt  Zeitgeschichte  1895  S.  339 
(in  der  3.  Auflage  gestrichen). 

«  *  Epictet  diss,  I  9, 19. 

J  Elcasar  aus  Modim,  Mech.  zu  Ex  16,4.  Elieser  b.  Hyrkanos,  Sota  48  b. 
vgl.  Mt  6, 30. 31.  Lc  18, 38. 

4  Seneca,  de  provid.  4.  Eleasar  b.  Jakob,  Mech.  tu  Ex  30,33.  Sifr6  zu 
Deut  6, 5. 
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fassung  von  den  Leiden  beruht  keineswegs  auf  Entlehnung.  Sie 
ist  vielmehr  in  dem  gemeinsamen  Glauben  an  die  Giite  Gottes  be- 
griindet 

7.  Das  Gleichnis  vom  Depositum.  Was  der  Mensch  hat,  ist 
ihm  von  Gott  verliehen  worden.  Das  ist  die  Ansicht  der  stoischen 
Philosophen  und  der  Glaube  der  judischen  Frommen.  In  den  Trost- 
schriften  der  kynisch-stoischen  Diatribe  wird  haufig  ausgesprochen, 
dab  das  Leben  und  alle  Erdengiiter  dem  Menschen  von  Gott  ver¬ 
liehen  werden  und  mit  Recht  jeder  Zeit  zuriickgefordert  werden 
diirfen.  In  seinem  Handbiichlein  gibt  Epiktet  dem  Trauernden 
folgenden  Trost:  „Sage  nie  von  etwas:  Ich  habe  cs  verloren,  son- 
dem  ich  habe  es  wiedergegeben.  Dein  Sohnchen  ist  gestorben?  Du 
hast  es  wiedergegeben.  Dein  Weib  ist  gestorben?  Du  hast  es  wie¬ 
dergegeben.  Dein  Landgut  wurde  dir  entrissen?  Auch  dies  ist 
wiedergegeben  worden/11  In  gleicher  Weise  trostet  Seneca  einen 
um  seine  Kinder  trauernden  Freund:  „Meine  Kinder  sind  tot!  Ja  sie 
hatten  einen,  dem  sie  mehr  zugehorten  als  dir.  Bei  dir  weilten  sie 
so,  dab  sie  jeden  Augenblick  von  dir  gefordert  werden  konnten."1 * 3 
Derselbe  trostende  Gedanke  findet  sich  —  und  zwar  unabhangig 
von  der  Stoa  —  auch  in  der  Agada.  Jochanan  b.  Zakkai  trauert 
iiber  den  Tod  seines  Sohnes.  In  dieser  schmerzvollen  Stunde  trostet 
ihn  sein  Schuler  Eleasar  b.  Arach  mit  folgenden  Worten:  „Gestatte 
mir  ein  Gleichnis.  Jemand  hat  vom  Konige  einen  Gegenstand  zur  Auf- 
bewahrung  erhalten.  In  dem  Gefiihle  der  Verantwortlichkeit  jammert 
er  taglich:  Wenn  ich  doch  schon  der  Sorge  um  das  mir  anvertraute 
Gut  gliicklich  ledig  ware!  Auch  du,  o  Meister,  hattest  einen  Sohn, 
der  in  der  Lehrc  bewandert  war  und  der  nun  frei  von  Sundcn  aus 
der  Welt  geschieden  ist.  Solltest  du  nicht  dem  Troste  zuganglich 
sein,  nachdem  du,  was  Gott  dir  zur  Aufbewahrung  gegeben,  gluck- 
lich  wiedergegeben  hast?"  Denselben  Gedanken,  dab  die  Kinder, 
von  Gott  nur  als  Aufbewahrungsgut  gegeben,  im  Tode  ihm  zuriick- 
erstattet  werden,  verwendet  Beruria,  um  ihren  Gatten  im  Schmerze 
iiber  den  Tod  seiner  beiden  Sohne  zu  trosten.3 

8.  Der  Genosse  Gottes.  Epiktet  nennt  den  Zyniker  „einen  Teil- 
haber  an  der  Herrschaft  des  Zeus";  dem  Weisen  verheiBt  er,  dab 


1  Enchir  11. 

3  Kickh,  Gott,  Mensch,  Tod,  Unsterblichkeit.  Bliitenlese  aus  den  Schriften 
des  L.  A.  Seneca,  Wien  1874,  S.  83. 

3  Ab.  di  R.  N.  24.  Midr.  Mischle  g.  E. 
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er  „ein  wiirdiger  Gast  der  Gotter,  ja  ihr  Mitherrscher"  sein  wird. 
Seneca  verkiindet  dem,  der  das  hochste  Gut  ergreift,  dall  er  an- 
fangen  wird,  „der  Genosse  der  Gotter"  zu  sein.1  Den  Titel  „Mit- 
arbeiter  Gottes"  hat  PaUlus  sich  selbst  und  den  Aposteln  vorbehalten, 
die  an  dem  Aufbau  des  Gottesreiches  mitwirken.*  Im  jiidischen 
Schrifttum  wird  dieser  Titel  —  sicher  unabhangig  von  der  Stoa  und 
auch  von  Paulus  —  dem  Richter  verliehen:  Der  Richter,  der  ge- 
recht  richtet,  wird  ein  ..Mitschopfer  Gottes".  Aber  auch  von  den 
Frommen  heifit  es,  daft  sie  „mit  dem  Werke  Gottes  sich  beschaf- 
tigen“.J  Alle,  die  Gutes  tun  und  die  Sittlichkeit  fordem,  setzen  Gottes 
Werk  fort. 

9.  Die  Nachfolge  Gottes.  Wie  in  alien  ethischen  Religionen 
gilt  auch  in  der  Stoa  Gott  als  vollkommenes  Wesen  und  die  Nach¬ 
folge  Gottes  als  die  erste  sittliche  Forderung.  So  schreibt  Epiktet: 
„Was  ist  Gott  gegeniiber  unsere  Pflicht?  Einfach  ihm  zu  folgen". 
Oder  an  einer  anderen  S telle:  „Wenn  Gott  treu  ist,  so  milssen 
auch  wir  treu  sein  ....  Wenn  er  wohltatig  ist,  so  miissen  auch 
wir  es  sein.  Ist  er  groBmutig,  so  sollen  auch  wir  so  sein".  Seneca 
nennt  den  Guten  einen  „Nacheiferer  Gottes"/  Sowohl  Aristeas  als 
auch  Philo  fordern  in  gleicher  Weise  wie  die  Stoiker  von  dem 
Menschen,  dali  er  Gott  folge  und  ihm  nachstrebe*;  auch  die  jii- 
dischen  Wcisen  in  Palastina  ermahnen:  „Lasset  uns  Gott  gleichen! 
Wie  er  barmherzig  und  gnadig  ist,  so  sei  auch  du  barmherzig 
und  gnadig".6  Allein  die  Lehrer  des  Judentums  haben  diese  sitt¬ 
liche  Forderung  keineswegs,  wie  einzelne  annehmen  wollten7,  dem 
Griechentum  entlehnt,  sondem  nur  im  Geiste  des  biblischen  Gebotes 
aufgestellt:  „Seid  heilig,  denn  der  Ewige  euer  Gott  ist  heilig". 

10.  Die  Siinde,  aber  nicht  die  Sunder.  Von  Seneca  stammt 
das  Wort:  Das  Beste  ist,  die  Siinden  aber  nicht  die  Sander  auszu- 


*  Epiktet,  diss.  Ill  22,95.  Enchir  15.  Seneca  ep.  31. 

*  WERNLB,  Anfange  unserer  Religion  S.  97. 

JSabb.  10a.  Midr.  Schir  haschirim  r.  Anf.  Lazarus,  Ethik  des  Juden- 
turns  I  15.  122. 

«  Epiktet,  diss.  I  12,  5.8.  20, 15.  II  14, 13.  Seneca  de  prov.  j. 

5  Aristeas  42, 5-43,  t.  Philo  de  caritate  II  404. 

6  Abba  Saul,  Mech.  zu  Ex  15, 2.  Vgl.  Sifr6  zu  Deut  n,  22.  Sifr4  zu  Lev  19, 2. 
Ebenso  Mt  5,48.  Lc  6,36.  Auch  der  Islam  stellt  als  ethisches  Ideal  auf,  dad 
man  sich  bestrebe,  in  der  Lebcnsfuhrung  die  Eigenschaften  Gottes  zu  betatigea. 
Goldziher,  Vorlesungen  iiber  den  Islam,  S.  30  ff.  Note  1. 

7  Holtzmann,  Nt.  Zeitgeschichte  1895.  S.  226 f.  (in  der  2.  Auflage  ge- 
strichen).  Brrtholet  a.  a.  O.  S.  10  (..vielleicht  wenigstens"). 
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rotten.1 * 3 * 5  Ihm  wird  auch  die  Sentenz  zugeschrieben:  Halte  Frieden 
mit  den  Menschen  und  fiihre  Krieg  gegen  die  Laster.*  Einst  war 
R.  Meir  iiber  das  Treiben  seiner  bosen  Nachbam  aufgebracht  Da 
sprach  zu  ihm  sein  Weib  Beruria: ....  Heifit  es  denn:  Vergehen 
sollen  die  Siinder?  Es  heifit  doch:  die  Siinden  Fs  104,  25.  Bete 
fur  sie,  dafi  sie  Bufie  tun;  dann  gibt  es  keine  Frevler  mehr.J  — 
Seneca  verdankt  seme  Sentenz  gewifi  nicht  dem  Judentum,  aber  auch 
Beruria,  die  Frau  des  jiidischen  Weisen,  hat  ihren  Gedanken  nicht 
aus  der  stoischen  Popularphilosophie  geschopft*  Die  Forderung,  die 
Siinden  aber  nicht  die  Sunder  zu  verdammen,  ist  vielmehr  in  der 
Agada  wie  in  der  Stoa  eine  Konsequenz  des  Gebotes,  in  allem  Gott 
nachzufolgen:  Wie  Gott  gegen  die  Siinder  langmiitig  ist,  so  sollen  es 
auch  die  Menschen  sein. 

11.  Richte  nicht  „Richte  nicht  eher  in  einen  anderem  Gerichte, 
bis  du  selbst  bei  der  Gerechtigkeit  gerichtet  worden  bist“.  Was 
Epiktet  in  diesem  Ausspruch  fordert,  das  verlangt  auch  Hillel  in 
seiner  Mahnung:  „Richte  deinen  Nachsten  nicht  eher,  bis  du  selbst 
in  seine  Lage  gekommen  bist“.s  Diese  beiden  iibereinstimmenden 
Sentenzen  sind  voneinander  unabhangig.  Epiktet  und  Hillel  schopfen 
ihren  Gedanken  aus  der  allgemein  menschlichen  Erkenntnis,  dafi  alle 
Menschen,  der  Richter  wie  derGerichtete,  in  gleicherWeiseSchwachen 
und  Fehlem  unterworfen  sind. 

12.  Das  sittliche  Tun.  Die  stoischen  Popularphilosophen  und  die 
jiidischen  Frommen  legen  beide  das  Schwergewicht  auf  das  sittliche 
Tun.  Zeno  oder  ein  anderer  Stoiker  verglich  die  Philosophic  einem 
Obstgarten,  in  dem  die  Logik  der  Mauer,  die  Physik  den  Baumen,  die 
Ethik  den  Friichten  entspricht  Wer  nur  auf  das  Studium  sich  verlegt, 
ist  nach  einem  Worte  Epiktets  nur  Philologe  und  nicht  Philosoph.6  So 
sehr  auch  die  jiidischen  Weisen  das  Studium  der  Lehre  hochhielten, 
in  ihrer  iiberwiegenden  Mehrheit  gaben  sie  dem  sittlichen  Handeln 
den  Vorzug.  ,Jeder,  dessen  Wissen  grdfler  ist  als  sein  Tun,  gleicht 
dem  Baume,  der  eine  geringe  Wurzel  und  ein  reiches  Gezweige  hat 


1  Res  optima  est,  non  sceleratos  extirpare,  sed  scelcra.  Vgl.  Bischoff, 
Jesus  und  die  Rabbinen,  Leipzig  1905,  S.  109. 

*  Pseudoseneca  de  moribus  34.  Proverbia  45.  Publii  Syri  sententiae  rec. 
WOlffun  S.  122. 

3  Berach.  10a. 

♦  Bischoff  a.  a.  O. 

5  Epiktet  fr.  6a  Spiess,  Logos  spennaticos,  Leipzig  1871,  S.  91.  Hillel,  Ab  2, 5. 

6  Barth,  Stoa  31. 
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und  daher  leicht  vom  Winde  entwurzelt  und  umgeworfen  wird“. 
„Die  Obung  guter  Werke  ist  dem  Studium  vorzuziehen".  „Nicht  das 
Studium  sondern  das  Tun  ist  das  Wichtigste".  In  der  Versammlung 
zu  Lydda  wurde  zwar  zum  BeschluB  erhoben,  das  Studium  der  Lehre 
sei  wichtiger  als  das  Tun,  bezeichnend  aber  ist  die  Begriindung, 
„weil  das  Studium  zum  Uben  guter  Handlungen  fiihre".1 

13.  Die  Versittlichung  des  Lebens.  Die  stoischen  Fhilosophen 
und  die  jttdischen  Weisen  wollen  auf  das  Leben  einwirken.  Bei  beiden 
ist  das  Streben  vorhanden,  die  Menschen  und  ihre  Lebensart  zu  ver- 
bessern.  Die  stoische  Popularphilosophie  verwirft  den  Luxus.  In  seiner 
Diatribe  Uber  die  Nahrung  fordert  Musonius,  der  Lehrer  Epiktets, 
Einfachheit  in  der  Lebens  weise.1  Als  ein  Stuck  der  Lebensordnung 
des  Philosophen  Antoninus  wird  von  seinem  Biographen  besonders 
die  humicubatio  hervorgehoben.J  Auch  in  den  Lebensregeln  der 
judischen  Weisen  wird  Abhartung  und  Einfachheit  gefordert  „IB 
Brot  mit  Salz,  trinke  Wasser  mit  Mad,  schlafe  auf  der  Erde  und 
fuhre  ein  Leben  der  Muhsal“,  das  ist  die  rechte  Weise,  um  in  den 
Besitz  der  Gotteslehre  zu  gelangen.«  Mit  besonderer  Vorliebe  wendet 
sich  sich  die  kynisch-stoische  Diatribe  gegen  die  Athleten.  Seneca 
protestiert  gegen  die  Grausamkeit  der  Gladiatorenkampfe  und  die 
entsittlichende  Wirkung  der  Schauspiele.*  Auch  die  judischen  Weisen 
verbieten  den  Besuch  des  Theaters  und  der  Rennbahn;  sie  verbieten 
es  aus  religiosen  Motiven,  weil  im  Theater  den  Gottem  gehuldigt 
wird,  aber  auch  aus  ethischen  Griinden.  „Wer  in  der  Rennbahn 
sitzt,  vergieBt  Blut“.6 

14.  Die  Arbeit  Den  stoischen  Philosophen  gebtthrt  das  Ver- 
dienst,  die  Arbeit  von  der  Schmach,  als  ob  sie  eines  freien  Mannes 
unwurdig  sei,  befreit  zu  haben.?  Es  lag  eben  in  ihrem  praktischen, 
auf  die  Versittlichung  der  Menschen  gerichteten  Streben,  daB  sie 
mit  den  anderen  Lastem  ihrer  Zeit  auch  den  MuBiggang  ausrotten 
wollten.  Aber  auch  das  Judentum  hat  die  Arbeit  verherrlicht  Die 
judischen  Weisen  waren  einfache  Manner,  die  vielfach  im  Handwerk 


»  Eleasar  b.  Asarja,  Ab  3, 17.  Elischa  b.  Abuja,  Ab.  di  R.  N.  34.  Jehuda 
b.  llai,  j.  Chag.  76c.  Simon  b.  Gamaliel,  Ab.  3, 17.  Kidd.  40b. 

3  Wendland,  Philo  und  die  kynisch-stoische  Diatribe  S.  12. 

J  Sachs,  Beitrage  I  106. 

♦  Ab.  6, 4. 

5  Sen.  ep.  7, 2. 90, 45.  Wendland  a.  a.  O.  43. 

6  Tos.  Ab.  z.  2, 1.  j.  Ab.  z.  40a. 

?  BonhOffer,  Die  Ethik  des  Stoikers  Epiktet  S.  73. 
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die  wirtschaftliche  Grundlage  ihrer  Existenz  batten.  Schon  das  allein 
beweist,  wie  wenig  berechtigt  die  Behauptung  ist,  die  jiidischen 
Schriftgelehrten  seien  volksfeindlich  und  hochmutig  gewesen.  Viele 
von  ihnen  kamen  in  das  Lehrhaus  aus  der  Werkstatt,  wo  sie  durch 
ihrer  Hande  Arbeit  das  Brot  erwarben,  und  weil  sie  selber  Manner 
der  Arbeit  und  der  Miihsal  waren,  standen  sie  bei  den  Muhseligen 
und  den  Beladenen. 

Der  Stoiker  Kleanthes  trug  des  Nachts  Wasser  in  die  Garten, 
urn  sich  am  Tage  philosophischen  Studien  widmen  zu  konnen.  Von 
dem  TropaYcon,  das  er  taglich  durch  Arbeit  verdiente,  verwendete 
Hillel  die  eine  Halfte  fur  den  Unterhalt  seines  Hauses,  die  andere 
Halfte  aber  gab  er  dem  Tiirhiiter  des  Lehrhauses,  um  sich  Zutritt 
zu  denVortragen  zu  verschaffen.1  Unter  den  naturgemalien  Dingen 
zahlt  Herillus  die  „Liebe  zur  Arbeit"  auf.  „Liebe  die  Arbeit",  so 
lautet  auch  ein  Wort  Schemajas.3  Den,  der  den  Hunger  furchtet, 
redet  Epiktet  folgendermafien  an:  „Kannst  du  nicht  Wasser  tragen, 
nicht  schreiben,  nicht  Rinder  hiiten,  nicht  eine  fremde  Tiir  bewachen? 
Aber  es  ist  schimpflich,  in  solchen  Dienst  zu  treten.  Lerne  nur  erst, 
was  schimpflich  ist,  und  dann  nenne  dich  vor  uns  Philosoph".  Ahn- 
lich  ruft  ein  Lehrer  des  Judentums  aus:  „Ziehe  ein  totes  Vieh  auf 
dem  Markte  ab  und  empfange  Lohn,  aber  sprich  nicht:  ich  bin  ein 
grofier  Mann,  den  die  Arbeit  herabwiirdigtV 

15.  Die  Ehe.  Im  Vergleich  zum  Neuen  Testament  zeigen  die 
stoische  Philosophic  und  das  Judentum  ein  weit  positiveres  Verhaltnis 
zur  menschlichen  Gesellschaft  und  eine  grdfiere  Wertschatzung  des 
menschlichen  Gemeinschaft s-  und  vor  allem  des  Familienlebens.  Nach 
Paulus  ist  an  der  Ehe  etwas  Unreines:  Zolibat  und  Virginitat  stehen 
ihm  hoher  als  die  Ehe.  Paulus  denkt  in  diesem  Punkte  weder  wie 
ein  stoischer  Philosoph  noch  wie  ein  Rabbi.  Denn  der  Stoiker  An¬ 
tipater  ’ist  der  Meinung:  „Wer  nicht  Weib  und  Kinder  hat,  entbehrt 
der  lautersten  Freude  der  Liebe".  Und  ein  jiidischer  Rabbi  lehrt: 
Wer  ohne  Weib  ist,  entbehrt  der  Freude,  des  Segens  und  des 
Trostes"  *  Die  Ehe  ist  eine  soziale  und  sittlich  wertvolle  Einrichtung. 
Wer  von  der  Ehe  nichts  wissen  will,  so  schreibt  Musonius,  vernichtet 
fur  seinen  Teil  das  Haus,  die  Stadt,  das  Menschengeschlecht.  In 


x  Barth,  Stoa  S.  126.  Joma  35  b. 

3  Barth,  Stoa  S.  125.  Ab.  2,  10. 

3  Epiktet  diss.  Ill  26,7.  Baba  bathra  110a. 

4  Antipater  bei  Stob.  flor.  3, 15.  Jebam  62  b. 
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gleichem  Sinne  iiuBern  sich  auch  die  Lehrer  des  Judentums:  „Wer 
chelos  blcibt,  verringcrt  die  Gottahnlichkeit  des  Menschen".  „Wcr 
an  der  Pflicht  der  Fortpflanzung  des  Menschengeschlechtes  nicht 
teilnimmt,  ist  gleichsam  ein  Blutvergiefier." * 

1 6.  Kindliche  Pietat  Die  Liebe  zu  den  Eltem  gilt  in  der 
stoischen  Philosophic  als  eine  sittliche,  in  der  judischen  Religion  als 
eine  religiose  Pflicht.  In  einem  besonderen  Traktate  iiber  diese 
Frage  entscheidet  Musonius,  der  kindliche  Ungehorsam  sei  nur  dann 
Pflicht,  wenn  die  Eltern  dem  Kinde  etwas  sittlich  Verwerfliches 
empfehlen.  Die  Rucksicht  auf  die  Eltem  mufi  dann  der  Stimme 
Gottes  weichen.  Dieselbe  Frage  wurde  auch  im  judischen  Lehr- 
hause  erortert  und  dahin  entschieden,  dafl  die  Pflicht,  die  Eltem  zu 
ehren,  dann  aufhore,  wenn  sie  von  dem  Kinde  die  Cbertretung  eines 
gottlichen  Gebotes  fordem,  denn  „ihr  alle  (Eltern  und  Kinder)  seid 
verpflichtet,  Gott  zu  ehren".*  Die  Ehrfurcht  vor  den  Eltem  muB  in 
einem  solchen  Falle  der  Liebe  zu  Gott  weichen. 

17.  Das  Verdienst  der  Vater.  In  der  Stoa  findet  sich  ein  Be¬ 
griff,  der  bis  jetzt  immer  als  ein  spezifisch  judischer  gegolten  hat: 
der  Begriff  vom  „Verdienste  der  Vater".  J  Seneca  sagt:  „Was  die 
Gottheit  betrifft,  so  sieht  sie  wahrscheinlich  dem  einen  um  seiner 
Eltem  und  Voreltem  willen  manches  nach,  dem  andem,  weil  aus 
seinen  Enkeln  und  Urenkeln  und  spateren  Nachkommen  einmal  Gutes 
werden  wird“.  Die  'Gottheit  ist  auf  das  Verdienst  der  Vater  und 
auch  auf  das  Verdienst  der  Kinder  bedacht,  die  Menschen  aber 
sollen  darin  der  Gottheit  nachstreben.  „Der  eine  hat  groBe  Manner 
erzeugt,  mag  er  sein,  was  er  will,  er  hat  Anspruch  darauf,  daft  wir  ihm 
Gutes  tun,  denn  er  hat  solche  uns  gegeben,  die  wirklichen  Anspruch 
darauf  haben.  Der  andere  ist  von  trefTlichen  Vorfahren  entsprossen; 
sei  er,  wer  er  sei,  die  Seinigen  seien  ihm  Schutz  und  Schirm."4  Der 
Begriff  von  dem  „Verdienste  der  Vater"  enthalt  ein  abspannendes 
und  ein  anspomendes  Moment.  Wahrend  aber  bei  Seneca  das  ent- 
lastende  Moment  betont  wird,  tritt  in  der  judischen  Ethik  das  an- 
spomende  und  verpflichtende  Moment  mehr  in  den  Vordergrund. 
Das  Verdienst  der  Vater  legt  den  Kindem  eine  Verpflichtung  auf; 
es  gilt  fur  die  Kinder,  wenn  sie  das  Werk  der  Vater  fortsetzen. 

*  Musonius  bei  Wendland  a.  a.  O.  S.  34.  Eleasar  b.  Asarja,  Elieser  b. 
Hyrkanos  Jebam  63b. 

4  Musonius  bei  Schmidt,  Ethik  der  Griechen  II  S.  146.  Jebam  S  b  f. 

3  Lazarus,  Ethik  des  Judentums  I  28.  438. 

4  Seneca  de  benef.  4, 32. 
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1 8.  Selbsterhaltung  und  Nachstenliebe.  Wie  ein  Mensch  handeln 
soli,  wenn  eine  Kollision  zwischen  der  Pflicht  der  Sclbsterhaltung  und 
dcr  Pflicht  der  Nachstenliebe  eintritt,  das  wird  sowohl  in  den  Schulen 
der  Stoiker  als  auch  im  judischenLehrhause  behandelt  Wenn  bei  einem 
Schiffbruche  zwei  gleich  weise  Manner  dasselbe Brett  ergreifen,  um  sich 
zu  retten,  so  wird,  wenn  das  Brett  beide  zu  tragen  nicht  vermag, 
der  dem  Tode  sich  widmen,  an  dessen  Leben  am  wenigsten  liegt. 
Der  wertvollere  Mensch  soli  gerettet  werden.  So  entscheidet  der 
Stoiker  Hecato.1  Das  gleiche  Problem  wird  auch  im  jiidischen  Lehr- 
hause  behandelt  aber  anders  entschieden.  Es  reisen  zwei  in  der 
Wiiste,  aber  nur  einer  von  ihnen  ist  mit  Wasser  versehen.  Wiirde 
er  sein  Wasser  mit  seinem  Reisegefahrten  teilen,  so  ware  es  nicht 
geniigend,  um  beide  zu  erhalten.  Tranke  er  es  allein,  so  ware  sein 
Gefahrte  unrettbar  verloren.  Ben  Paturi  entscheidet,  keiner  diirfe 
sein  Leben  retten  und  dabei  das  Leben  seines  Mitmenschen  preis- 
geben.  Es  mogen  also  beide  trinken  und  beide  umkommen.  Akiba 
dagegen  meint,  in  einem  Konflikt  zwischen  der  Eigen-  und  Nachsten¬ 
liebe  sei  das  eigene  Leben  zu  beriicksichtigen.* 

19*  Der  Mittelweg.  Wahrend  in  dem  Schulbeispiel  von  der 
Kollision  zwischen  dem  Gebot  der  Selbsterhaltung  und  der  Pflicht 
der  Nachstenliebe  die  Lehrer  des  Judentums  anders  entscheiden  als 
die  Philosophie  der  Stoa,  wird  in  bezug  auf  das  sittliche  Handeln  im 
allgemeinen  von  beiden  die  gleiche  Regel  vom  Mittelweg  aufgestellt. 
Als  ein  Gesetz  des  Handelns  ergibt  sich  bei  Panatius  die  Billigkeit, 
die  das  eigene  Wohl  und  auch  das  Wohl  des  Nachsten  beriick- 
sichtigt  Die  Gerechtigkeit  ist  die  Mitte  zwischen  der  allgemeinen 
Liebe  und  der  Eigenliebe.  Ein  ahnlicher  Gedanke  ist  in  dem  Wahl- 
spruch  Rabbis  enthalten:  „Welches  ist  der  gerade  Weg,  den  der 
Mensch  erwahlen  soli?  Der  Mensch  handle  so,  dafl  sein  Tun  ihm 
selbst  zum  Ruhme  gereiche,  aber  auch  von  den  Menschen  geriihmt 
werden  soiled  3 

20.  Seid  nicht  wie  die  Diener.  Der  Gedanke,  dafi  die  gute  Tat 
von  Gott  vergolten  wird,  ist  der  Stoa  wie  dem  Judentum  eigen.  Er 
wurzelt  bei  beiden  in  dem  Glauben  an  einen  gerechten  Gott  Aber 
von  beiden  wird  auch  die  Forderung  aufgestellt,  dafi  der  Mensch 


1  Zitiert  bei  Cicero  off.  Ill  15, 63.  23, 89.  Schmekel  a.  a.  O.  S.  295. 

*  SifrA  xu  Lev  25,36.  Baba  mezia  62  b.  Vgl.  Bachek,  Agada  der  Tanna- 
itent  I  S.  6o,  Note  1. 

Schmekel  a.  a.  O.  S.  221.  Rabbi,  Ab  2, 1. 
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das  Gute  nicht  um  des  Lohnes  wilien  tun  solle.  Seneca  lehrt: 
„Daran  halte  sich  unser  Sinn,  wenn  er  nicht  von  seinem  Ideale  ab- 
irren  will:  nicht  als  Mietling  trete  er  heran  zu  edlem  Wirken“.  „Das 
ist  einer  grofien  und  edlen  Seele  eigen,  nicht  auf  die  Frucht  der 
Wohltaten  zu  schauen,  sondern  auf  diese  selbst"  Fast  wortlich 
stimmen  in  diesem  Punkte  die  Ausspriiche  der  jiidischen  Weisen  mit 
Seneca  iiberein :  „Seid  nicht  wie  die  Diener,  die  dem  Herrn  um  des 
Lohnes  wilien  dicnen.“  „Heil  dem,  der  an  Gottes  Geboten  Gefallen 
hat,  jedoch  nicht  an  dem  Lohn  fur  die  Erfullung  der  Gebote."1 * * 

21.  Der  Mensch  soli  nicht  schworen.  In  seinem  Handbiichlein 
fordert  Epiktet:  „Den  Eid  vermeide,  wenn  es  angeht,  vollig;  wenn 
das  aber  nicht  angeht,  so  vermeide  ihn,  soweit  es  moglich  1st".  Bei 
Marc  Aurel,  der  vieles  aus  Epiktet  schopft,  findet  sich  der  Spruch, 
man  solle  keines  Eides  und  keines  Menschen  als  Zeugen  bediirfen. 
Die  Lehrer  des  Judentums  haben  zwar  nicht  wie  die  Essener  den 
Eid  unbedingt  verworfen,  aber  auch  sie  haben  gelehrt,  man  solle 
sich  von  dem  Eide  moglichst  femhalten.  „Unsere  Lehrer  sprachen: 
Es  ist  nicht  gut,  dab  der  Mensch  selbst  fur  die  Wahrheit  schwbre." 
„Das  Sprichwort  lehrt:  Ob  schuldig  oder  unschuldig  du  sollst  nicht 
schworen".  * 

Ein  angeblicher  Spruch  Senecas  besagt,  die  schlichte  Aussage 
solle  als  eben  so  unverletzlich  gelten  wie  der  Eid.  Ebenso  lehrt  ein 
jiidischer  Weiser:  Nein  und  Ja  sollen  wie  ein  Schwur  gelten.* 

Es  soil  hier  nicht  untersucht  werden,  ob  Epiktet  unter  dem 
Einflusse  der  Pythagoreer  oder,  was  weniger  wahrscheinlich  ist,  unter 
dem  Einflusse  Jesu  das  Vermeiden  des  Schwures  gelehrt  hat4  Sicher 
ist,  dab  die  Lehrer  des  Judentums  in  ihren  Ermahnungen,  man  solle 
sich  von  dem  Eide  femhalten,  von  den  Stoikem  unabhangig  sind. 
Die  Lehrer  des  Judentums  fordem  das  Vermeiden  des  Eides  in  erster 
Reihe  aus  religiosen  Griinden  —  der  Gottesname  ist  ihnen  ein  Heilig- 
tum,  das  nicht  mibbraucht  und  entweiht  werden  darf  — ,  die  Stoiker 
dagegen  aus  ethischen  Motiven  und  zwar,  weil  sie  die  Pflicht  der 
Wahrhaftigkeit  streng  auffassen. 

22.  Die  Reinheit  des  Korpers.  Die  Pflicht,  den  Korper  rein  zu 

1  Seneca  de  benef.  4, 25.  1, 1.  Antigonos  aus  Socho,  Ab  1, 3.  Elieser  b. 
Hyrkanos,  Ab  2.  19a. 

■  Epiktet  Enchir.  33, 5.  Marc  Aurel  3, 5.  Tancb.  ru  Wajikra  g.  E.  j.  Sche- 
buot  37  b. 

*  Zahn  a.  a.  0.  S.  43  Note  33.  Eleasar  b.  Pedath,  Schebuoth  36a. 

4  Zahn  a.  a.  O.  S.  33.  43  Note  33. 
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halten,  begfriindet  Epiktet  mit  der  Verwandtschaft  der  Menschen  mit 
Gott  Ahnlich  sagt  Hillel  zu  seinen  Schillern:  Wie  die  Konigsbilder 
im  Theater  und  im  Zirkus  reingehalten  und  von  dem  abgesptilt 
werden  miissen,  dessen  Obhut  sie  anvertraut  sind,  so  ist  auch  das 
Baden  des  Korpers  eine  Pflicht  fur  den  Menschen,  der  im  Ebenbilde 
Gottes  erschaffen  worden  ista 

23.  Die  Seele  ein  Gast  Wie  Epiktet  dieses  Leben  mit  dem 
Aufenthalt  in  einer  Herberge  vergleicht,  so  heillt  es  auch  in  einem 
Worte  der  Agada:  diese  Welt  ist  deine  Herberge,  die  zukiinftige 
aber  das  Wohnhaus.3  In  der  stoischen  Popularphilosophie  kehrt  das 
Bild  Senecas  oft  wieder:  Was  ist  die  Seele  des  Menschen  .  .  .  . 
anderes  als  ein  im  menschlichen  Leibe  gastweise  wohnender  Gott 
Im  Geiste  dieser  Popularphilosophie  wirft  Hadrian  vor  seinem  Tode 
die  Verse  hin: 

„Du  rastloses  reizendes  Seelchen  mein 
Des  Leibes  Gast  und  Kamerad". 

In  einem  Gesprache  mit  seinen  Schiilem  nennt  auch  Hillel  die  Seele 
einen  Gast  im  Korper.  Man  miisse,  so  sagt  er,  dem  Gaste  Liebe 
erweisen,  denn  heute  weilt  die  Seele  noch  im  Korper,  morgen  ist 
sie  nicht  mehr  hier.4 

24.  Einen  Tag  vor  dem  Tode.  Der  Mensch  soil  an  den  Tod 
denken  und  edel  leben  lernen.  Dieser  Gedanke  findet  sich  in  der 
Stoa  und  von  ihr  unabhangig  auch  im  Judentum.  In  einem  Briefe 
schreibt  Seneca:  „Erweise  doch  dieses  deiner  Seele  vor  dem  Tage 
deines  Todes:  laH  deine  Fehler  in  dir  gestorben  sein“  Und  ge- 
wissermafien  als  Erklarung  dieses  Ausspruches  darf  eine  andere  Stelle 
in  den  Briefen  Senecas  gelten:  „Man  richte  jeden  Tag  so  ein,  als  ob 
er  die  Reihe  schlosse,  als  ob  er  die  Summe  der  Tage  voll  machte". 
Ahnlich  lautet  ein  Wort  des  R.  Elieser  b.  Hyrkanos:  „Tue  BuQe 
einen  Tag  vor  deinem  Tode".  Als  R.  Elieser  von  seinen  Schiilem 
gefragt  wurde,  ob  denn  der  Mensch  den  Tag  seines  Todes  vorher 
wissen  konne,  gab  er  ihnen  zur  Antwort:  Um  so  eher  wird  der  Mensch 
Bufie  tun,  denn  vielleicht  stirbt  er  schon  am  nachsten  Tage.  So 
wird  er  alle  seine  Tage  in  Bufle  verbringen.3 

*  Epiktet  diss.  IV  u,a.  Hillel,  Lev.  r.  c.  34. 

3  Epiktet  diss.  I  24, 14.  Moed  katon  9b. 

4  Seneca  bei  Pfleiderer,  Vorbereitung  des  Christentums  in  der  griechi* 
schen  Philosophic,  Halle  1904,  S.  55.  Hadrian  bei  Deissmann,  Licht  vom  Osten 
S.  210,  Note  2.  Hillel  Lev.  r.  c.  34. 

s  Sen.  ep.  27.  ep.  12,  Ab  2, 10.  Ab  di  R.  N.  15. 
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25.  Besser  als  die  Unsterblichkeit.  Dem  sittlichen  Leben  wird 
in  der  stoischen  Philosophic  der  hochste  Wert  zugeschrieben.  „Ein 
Tag,  sittlich  gut  und  nach  deinen  Lehren,  o  Philosophic,  zugebracht, 
ist  einer  siindenvollen  Unsterblichkeit  vorzuziehen".  Noch  scharfer 
wird  derselbe  Gedanke  in  dem  Worte  eines  judischen  Weisen  aus- 
gesprochen:  „Besser  ist  eine  Stunde  in  dieser  Welt,  mit  BuBe  und 
guten  Werken  verbracht,  als  alles  Leben  der  kommenden  Welt4'.1 

26.  Das  Ideal  des  Weisen.  Die  Verwandtschaft  zwischen  der 
Stoa  und  dem  Judentum  zeigt  sich  auch  in  dem  Ideal  des  Weisen, 
das  sie  beide  aufstellen.  Der  Weise  nach  dem  Sinne  der  Stoa  ist 
geniigsam.  Als  Epiktet  gefragt  wurde,  wer  unter  den  Menschen 
reich  sei,  antwortete  er:  Der  Geniigsame.  „  Weise  ist,  wer  sich  nicht 
dariiber  argert,  was  er  nicht  hat,  sondern  damit  sich  freut,  was  er  hat44. 
Ebenso  lehrte  Simon  b.  Zoma:  „Reich  ist,  wer  sich  mit  seinem  Teil 
freut44. 2 3 4  Der  stoische  Weise  ist  demiitig.  Die  Philosophic,  so  schreibt 
Seneca,  ist  kein  Schaustuck,  die  Menge  zu  gewinnen,  noch  ein  Mittel 
zur  Selbstverherrlichung.  Auch  im  Judentum  wurde  von  dem  Weisen 
vor  allem  Demut  gefordert:  „Mache  die  Lehre  nicht  zu  einer  Krone, 
um  dich  damit  groB  zu  machen“.3  Der  stoische  Weise  ist  der  rechte 
Konig.4  Seine  hochste  Tugend  ist  die  air<£0«a.  Er  ist  frei  von  alien 
Leidenschaften  und  Begierden,  frei  von  HaB  gegen  seine  Beleidiger; 
er  ist  sanftmlitig,  nachsichtig  und  vertraglich.  Dieselben  Tugenden 
werden  auch  im  Judentum  von  dem  Weisen  gefordert  Den,  der 
sich  mit  der  Thora  beschaftigt,  kleidet  sie  mit  Demut  und  Gottes- 
furcht  Sie  entfemt  ihn  von  der  Sunde  und  nahert  ihn  der  Tugend, 
gewahrt  ihm  konigliche  Wurde  . . .,  macht  ihn  sittlich,  langmutig  und 
vergeBlich  gegen  alle  Beleidigungen  und  erhebt  und  tragt  ihn  ttber 
alle  Dinge.3 


n. 

Zwischen  der  stoischen  Popularphilosophie  und  der  judischen 
Frommigkeit  besteht  eine  gewisse  Verwandtschaft  Aber  es  gibt 
zwischen  beiden  auch  viele  und  tiefgreifende  Differenzpunkte. 

Man  hat  den  Stoizismus  eine  religiose  Philosophic  genannt  So 


1  Cicero  Qu.  Tuscul.  52.  Jakob,  Ab  4, 17. 

2  Epiktet  fir.  172.  129.  bei  Spiefi  a.  a,  O.  S.  369.  Ab  3, 1. 

3  Seneca  ep.  16.  Zadok,  Ab  4, 5. 

4  Barth,  Stoa  S.  159. 

3  Epiktet  diss.  II  22, 36.  Ab  6, 1,  vgl.  GrAtz,  Geschichte  der  Juden*  IV  178. 
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religios  er  auch  sein  mag,  eine  Philosophic  bleibt  er  doch.  Trotz 
vieler  Stellen  bei  Epiktet  und  Seneca,  die  der  Geist  wanner  und 
reiner  Religiositat  durchweht,  entbehrt  die  stoische  Popularphilosophie 
im  ganzen  der  starken  religiosen  Kraft,  die  der  jiidischen  Frommig- 
keit  eignet  Der  stoische  Weise  bleibt  im  Grunde  der  Verwandte 
der  griechischen  Philosophen,  wahrend  der  jiidische  Fromme  ein 
Nachkomme  der  gottbegeisterten  Propheten  ist  Dem  Hungemden 
eroffnet  Epiktet  als  letzten  Ausweg  aus  seiner  Not  den  Selbstmord, 
einen  Ausweg,  den  die  jiidische  Frommigkeit  als  einen  Mangel  an 
Gottvertrauen  und  irreligids  empfunden  hatte. 

Trotz  seiner  spateren  theistischen  Farbung  bleibt  der  stoische 
Gottesbegriff  pantheistisch:  Gott  ist  in  der  Welt,  er  ist  eins  mit  der 
Natur.  Die  jiidische  Frommigkeit .  dagegen  halt  an  einem  person- 
lichen  Gott  fest,  der  iiber  der  Welt  ist.  Es  ist  aber  gerade  dieser 
Glaube  an  den  personlichen  Gott,  der  der  jiidischen  Frommigkeit 
Kraft  und  Warme  verleiht  Auch  die  Stoiker  nennen  Gott  den' 
Vater  der  Menschen,  aber  im  stoischen  Denken  schlieilt  dieseVater- 
liebe  Gottes  keineswegs  wie  im  Judentum  den  Menschen  personlich 
in  ihr  Herz,  daC  er,  unter  dem  Schutze  Gottes  sich  geborgen  fiihlend, 
mit  frohem  Herzen  das  Leid  des  Lebens  ertragen  konnte. 

Auch  zwischen  der  jiidischen  und  der  stoischen  Ethik  besteht 
ein  tiefgreifender  Unterschied.  Im  Judentum  ist  der  Glaube  an  Gott 
der  Quell  des  sittlichen  Handelns,  in  der  Stoa  dagegen  ist  es  die 
Vemunft,  das  Wissen,  die  richtige  Oberzeugung  von  dem  Wert  der 
Dinge.  Das  Judentum  lehrt:  Tue  das  Gute,  denn  Gott  will  es;  die 
Stoa  dagegen:  Tue  es,  weil  die  Vemunft  und  die  Natur-  und  Welt- 
ordnung  es  fordem.  Fiir  den  stoischen  Philosophen  ist  das  Gute 
das  NaturgemaBe,  fiir  den  jiidischen  Frommen  ist  das  Gute  ein  gott- 
liches  Gebot 

Die  Siinde  ist  in  der  jiidischen  Frommigkeit  die  Obertretung  des 
gottlichen  Gebotes,  in  der  Stoa  dagegen  bedeutet  das  Wort  afiaprla 
eine  Abweichung  von  dem  Pfade  der  Vemunft  aus  Unwissenheit 
Die  Siinde  ist  den  Stoikem  kein  religioses  Problem.  Sie  wissen  nichts 
von  dem  zerknirschten  Herzen  und  dem  demiitigen  Gebet  des  Sun¬ 
ders  um  Vergebung.  Unter  den  stoischen  Attributen  Gottes  fehlt 
die  siindenvergebende  Barmherzigkeit. 

Die  jiidische  Frommigkeit  preist  das  Mitleid  mit  dem  Bedurftigen. 
„Solange  du  der  Menschen  dich  erbarmst,  wird  Gott  deiner  sich  er- 
barmen“.  Epiktet  dagegen  verbietet  das  Mitleid,  Seneca  nennt  es 
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eine  Schwache.  Das  Ideal  des  Stoikers  ist  die  Seelenruhe  die  von 
keinem  Affekt  und  auch  nicht  vom  Mitleid  gestort  wird.* 

Der  stoische  Weise  ist  schmerzlos,  er  fordert  im  Schmerz  Re¬ 
signation  und  Abhartung  gegen  alle  Leiden.  Der  jiidische  Fromme 
tragt  die  Schmerzen  mit  innerer  Freude,  er  fordert  Gottvertrauen 
und  Hoffnungsfreudigkeit  und  preist  Gottes  Liebe,  die  sich  auch  in 
den  Heimsuchungen  kundgibt 

Der  jiidische  Fromme  will  Gott  nachstreben,  aber  er  bleibt  sich 
ewig  des  weiten  Abstandes  zwischen  Gott  und  dem  Menschen  be- 
wuBt  Dem  stoischen  Weisen  fehlt  die  tiefe  Demut,  die  der  Re- 
ligiositat  eigen  ist.  Epiktet  wagt  den  Ausspruch:  „Du  bist  ein  Gott; 
o  Mensch".  Seneca  schreibt  von  dem  Weisen:  „Alle  Jahrhunderte 
miissen  ihm  dienen  wie  einem  Gott“.  Oder  noch  mehr:  „Es  ist 
etwas,  worin  der  Weise  Gott  ubertrifft  Dieser  dankt  es  der  Natur, 
daft  er  nichts  furchtet;  der  Weise  dankt  es  sich  selbsf'.J 

Die  jiidische  Frommigkeit  und  die  stoische  Fopularphilosophie 
weisen  viele  Beriihrungs-  aber  auch  viele  Differenzpunkte  auf.  Wo 
eine  Obereinstimmung  in  der  Lehre  und  in  der  Lebensauffassung 
besteht,  dort  darf  noch  nicht  auf  ein  Abhangigkeitsverhaltnis  ge- 
schlossen  werden.  Vereinzelte  Gedankensplitter  wie  der  Vergleich 
Gottes  mit  der  Seele,  der  Vergleich  der  Seele  mit  einem  Gast,  der 
nach  seiner  himmlischen  Heimat  zuriickstrebt,  das  Problem  von  der 
Entstehung  der  Seele,  vielleicht  auch  das  Wort  von  dem  Mittelweg 
sind  aus  der  griechischen  Umgebung  in  das  jiidische  Lehrhaus  ge- 
langt.  Nichts  aber  rechtfertigt  die  Behauptung,  dab  die  Zentral- 
gedanken  der  jiidischen  Frommigkeit  wie  der  Gedanke  der  Vorbild- 
lichkeit  Gottes  und  der  Glaube  an  eine  giitige  Vorsehung  stoischen 
Ursprungs  sind. 

Es  lassen  sich  keineswegs  betrachtliche  Einfliisse  der  stoischen 
Popularethik  auf  die  jiidische  nachweisen.  Die  Verfeinerung  und 
Bereicherung  der  Ethik  des  Spatjudentums  ist  selbstandig  und  nicht 
unter  hellenischem  Einflufi  erfolgt  Die  griechische  Art  des  Denkens 
und  der  Begriffsbildung  und  die  ethischen  Definitionen  der  Stoa  bleiben 
dem  palastinensischen  Judentum  fremd.  So  viel  fremde  Elemente 
auch  das  Judentum  aufnimmt  und  verarbeitet,  der  eigene  Geist  und 
die  Schopferkraft,  die  in  ihm  leben  und  auf  religiosem  und  ethischem 


1  j.  Baba  Icama  6c.  Test  Zeb.  8.  Epiktet  diss.  Ill  22, 13.  Seneca  de  dem.  2,  5 
*  Epiktet  diss.  II  17,33.  Seneca  de  brevitate  vitae  15.  ep.  53. 
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Gebiete  fortwirken,  diirfen  nicht  unterschatzt,  noch  weniger  vbllig 
negiert  werden. 

Die  jiidische  Frommigkeit  verhalt  sich  zur  stoischen  Philosophic 
wie  der  Prophet  zum  Philosophen.  Sie  haben  beide  viele  verwandte 
Ziige,  aber  in  ihrem  innersten  Wesen  sind  sie  verschieden. 

*  Der  Idealtypus  des  Griechentums  ist  der  Philosoph,  der  Ideal- 
typus  des  Judentums  der  Prophet  Griechentum  und  Judentum, 
Philosoph  und  Prophet  treffen  in  .\lexandrien  zusammen  und  ver- 
schmelzen  zu  einer  Einheit;  die  Juden  in  Alexandrien  blicken  zu 
Closes  und  Plato  mit  gleicher  Verehrung  empor.  Prophet  und  Philo¬ 
soph  schlieUen  auch  im  Christentum  einen  Bund,  der  von’  den 
Kirchenvatem  geweiht  wird.  Die  Kirchenvater  haben  nach  einem 
Worte  Harnacks  das  Testament  der  Antike,  das  aus  Griechenland 
stammte,  mit  dem  Testament  des  Judentums  und  mit  dem  Ur- 
christentum  zu  einer  Einheit  verbunden.  In  Palastina  widerstrebt 
die  jiidische  Frommigkeit  der  Verbindung  mit  der  griechischen  Weis- 
heit,  der  Prophet  wendet  sich  von  dem  Philosophen  ab  und  baut 
aus  eigener  Kraft  seine  Gedankenwelt  auf.  In  der  jiidischen  Reli- 
gionsphilosophie  des  Mittelalters  findet  eine  emeute  Auseinander- 
setzung  zwischen  dem  jiidischen  und  dem  griechischen  Geiste  statt, 
zwischen  dem  Propheten  und  dem  Philosophen.  Judentum  und 
Griechentum,  Prophet  und  Philosoph  haben  die  europaische  Kultur 
geschaffen. 

Damit  ist  unsere  Untersuchung  zu  Ende.  Sie  soil  als  beschei- 
denes  Zeichen  der  Verehrung  fur  den  Mann  gelten,  der  uns  mit 
gleicher  Meisterschafl  die  Gedankenwelt  der  Philosophen  wie  der  Pro¬ 
pheten  verstehen  gelehrt  hat  und  in  seinem  Wesen  und  in  seiner 
Weltanschauung  eine  harmonische  Verbindung  beider  Idealgestalten, 
des  Propheten  und  des  Philosophen,  darstellt 
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Les  rapports  entre  le  rabbinisme 

et  la  philosophic  stolcienne 

Armand  Kaminka 


On  n’a  pas  pris  au  s6rieux  l’affinitfe  que  Josfephe  constate  entre 
les  doctrines  des  Pharisiens  et  celles  des  Stoiciens.  Quelques  savants 
ont  cependant  d6couvert,  comme  M.  Bertholet,  une  influence  de 
la  Stoa  sur  le  Judaisme  ulterieur,  et  J.  Bergmann  a  montr6,  dans 
une  etude  sur  «  la  philosophie  stoYcienne  et  la  pifet6  juive  »  un 
certain  nombre  d’idees  et  de  notions  communes.  En  traduisant 
en  hebreu  les  Pansies  de  Marc  Aurfele 1  2,  j’ai  etfefrappe  par  la  ressem- 
blance  de  quelques  idees  avec  celles  de  Tannaltes  contemporains 
ou  antSrieurs  (cities  souvent  dans  mes  notes  ou  mentionnies  dans 
r  Introduction  au  livre).  La  liste  des  textes  parallel es  et  parfois  des 
antitheses  se  rencontrant  dans  les  deux  literatures  augmentait 
de  plus  en  plus  au  cours  de  ma  traduction  en  h6breu,  in&lite  encore,  3 
d’une  grande  partie  des  Dialogues  et  des  Lettres  de  S6neque.  La 
question  des  influences  mutuelles  m*a  paru  compliquee,  et  je  crois 
que  le  mieux  est  pour  1’instant  de  classer  par  ordre  chronologique, 
sous  le  nom  de  leurs  auteurs,,  les  passages  dont  il  s’agit  dans  la 
litterature  rabbinique  —  on  en  trouvera  surement  d’autres  encore  — 
et  de  noter  les  sentences  stoiciennes  qu’elles  rappellent.  En  les 
examinant,  on  trouvera  que  trois  explications  sont  possibles  : 
1°  la  sagesse  rabbinique  a  pu  faire  des  emprunts  aux  Merits  des 

1.  Die  sioische  Philosophic  und  die  judische  Frdmmigheit,  dans  Judaica, 
Festschrift  zu  Herm.  Cohens  70.  Geburtstag,  1912,  p.  145-166. 

2.  cvVom  cip*io  m:v y-if  Varsovie,  1923,  chez  Sztybel. 

3.  Deux  dialogues  seulement,  De  Providentia  et  De  TranquiUitate  animi, 
ont  paru  dans  la  revue  Hatoren,  New-York,  1923. 
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philosophes  ou  aux  discours  des  rhtteurs  grecs  et  romains  en  Syrie  ; 
2°  ceux-ci  auraient  recueilli  (par  voie  indirecte)  des  idees  propagfees 
par  les  Pharisiens  ;  3°  la  coincidence  est  fortuite  et  montre  comment 
l’esprit  humain,  par  des  voies  diffferentes,  arrive  &  une  mani&re 
identique  d’envisager  les  choses.  Le  plus  souvent  il  est  difficile 
de  decider  pour  l’une  ou  1’autre  solution,  mais  parmi  les  exemples 
qui  suivent,  il  en  est  quelques-uns  oil  le  rapport  entre  les  deux 
sources  —  qu’il  s’agisse  d’emprunt  ou  de  pol6mique  est  presque 
Evident. 


I 


Idees  generales  et  sentenges  de  l’epoque  avant  Hiplel 


Inutile  ici  d’exposer  en  detail  les  idfees  religieuses  sur  Dieu, 
r&me,  le  monde,  la  vertu,  l’humanitg,  la  justice,  la  cl&nence, 
l’origine  biblique  de  ces  id6es  chez  les  docteurs  d’ Israel  6tant  cer- 
taine.  Ils  n’ont  pas  eu  besoin  d’apprendre  de  quelque  philosophe 
grec  ou  romain,  par  exemple,  que  «  rien  n’6chappe  &  la  connaissance 
de  Dieu »  ou  que  «  le  monde  entier  est  un  temple  de  Dieu » («  Deos, 
quorum  notitiam  nulla  res  effugit;  «  totus  mundus  deorum  immor- 
talium  templum  est  »,  Sfenfeque,  De  beneficiis,  V,  25,4  ;  VII,  7,  3), 
ou  que  « la  vertu  en  elle-meme  est  le  bien  supreme,  non  la  cause 
de  quelque  bien,  et  qu’il  est  indigne  mfime  de  la  mettre  en  relation 
avec  la  volupte,  qu’eile  meprise »  (ib„  IV,  2,  4).  Antigone  de  Sokho 
qui  demande  lui  aussi  (Abot,  I,  3)  qu’on  serve  le  Maitre  cfeleste 
sans  attendre  de  recompense,  s’inspire  des  Psaumes.  D’un  autre 
C6te  il  est  invraisemblable  que  les  philosophes  stolciens  (mfime 
Marc  AurMe  au  ne  siecle),  en  parlant  d’un  Dieu  unique  et  de  1’uniU 
du  genre  humain,  s’inspirent  directement  des  prophfetes  ou  desj 
Psaumes.  Mais  Zenon  de  Chypre,  fondateur  de  l’ecole  stolcienne, 
et  plus  tard  Diogene  le  Babylonien  (de  Seleucie  sur  le  Tigre),  qui 
vint  a  Rome  au  temps  des  Macchab6es,  ainsi  que  Theophraste, 
pouvaient  bien  utiliser  les  id^es  morales  61ev6es  repandues  alors 
parmi  les  adeptes  du  judaisme  en  Babylonie,  en  Egypte  et  en 
Palestine.  C’etait  un  contemporain  et  un  compatriote  de  Zenon, 
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que  ce  peripateticien  Clearque  de  Soli 1  qui  racontait,  d’aprfcs 
Josfephe  (C.  Apion,  I,  22),  au  sujet  de  son  mailre  Aristote,  comment 
un  philosophe  juif  en  Syrie  lui  avait  communique  une  partie  de 
sa  sagesse. 

Parmi  ces  idees  generates  il  suffit  de  rappeler  l’optimisme  biblique : 
«  Dieu  examina  tout  ce  qu’il  avait  fait,  ctetait  eminemment  bien», 
qui  se  retrouve  chez  les  Stoiciens  (S6nfeque,  De  Consolaiione  ad 
Helviam ,  8,  4  :  «  Mundus  hie  quo  nihil  neque  maius  neque  ornatius 
rerum  natura  genuit»),  la  dignity  de  l’homme  (fait  a  a  l’image  de 
Dieu»,  et  chez  S6nfcque,  Ep .  92,4  :  «  deos  aequat»,  «  dei  pars  est»), 
la  passion  de  la  vertu,  Punit6  du  genre  humain,  par  consequent, 
1 ’indifference  a  regard  de  la  patrie  et,  s’il  le  faut,  la  resignation  k 
Texil  (  «  un  exile  n’est  pas  &  plaindre,  puisque  les  deux  choses  les 
plus  magnifiques  le  suivent  partout  :  la  nature  et  sa  propre  vertu  », 
Helv„  8,2). 

Quant  aux  sentences  de  sagesse  pratique  du  Traite  d’Abot 
anterieures  a  Hillel,  deux  d’entre  elles  me  semblent  rappeler  par 
leur  forme  les  reflexions  du  philosophe  populaire  romain  (puis6es 
si  souvent  a  des  sources  anterieures)  : 

1.  Josue  ben  Perachia  dit  (1,6) : « Juge  chaque  homme  de  la  fa$on 
la  plus  favorable  I »  (Comp,  les  differents  r6cits  qui  s’y  rattachent, 
Sabbat ,  127  b).  —  Seneque,  De  Ira,  II,  22,  3*4  :  «  Ne  sint  aures 
criminantibus  faciles...  Itaque  agenda  est  contra  se  causa  absentis 
et  in  suspenso  ira  retinenda » 2. 

L’autre  conseil  de  Josue  b.  P.,  cherche-toi  un  maitre  (an  “jb  rwv) 
est  curieux  comme  le  contraire  de  ce  que  conseille  le  moraliste 
romain  :  «  II  faut  acquerir  une  science  solide,  dit-il,  de  fa$on  k  ne 
pas  dependre  toujours  du  maitre  (totiens  respicere  ad  magistrum)  ; 
Zenon  dit  ceci,  Cieanthe  cela  »  (Ep.  mor .,  33,8). 


1.  De  Chypre;  voy.  Reinach,  Textes ,  p.  10. 

2.  Je  cite  d'apr&s  l^dition  Haase  (Teubner),  1892. 
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II 

HlLLEL  ET  SON  ECOLE 

2.  On'  peut  regarder  comme  l’oeuvre  des  savants  du  temps 
d’Hillel  l’ordre  des  benedictions  dans  la  prifere  quotidienne  Sche- 
mone  Esri.  M.  Israel  Levi  *  a  condu  avec  raison  des  ressemblances 
avec  les  Psaumes  de  Salomon  que  les  «  dix-huit  benedictions* 
ont  ete  composees  a  l’epoque  de  la  prise  de  Jerusalem  par  Pomp6e. 
Maic  ii  n’est  pas  n6cessaire  de  les  dater  d’  «  avant  lann6e  63*. 
La  morale  sup6rieure  de  l’ecole  d’Hillel  et  son  d6sint6ressement 
absolutant  de  la  politique  que  du  sacerdoce,  expliquent  assez 
la  serenite  qui  r4gne  dans  le  Schemone  Esr6.  II  est  cependant 
possible  que  l’ordre  fixe  n’ait  ete  introduit  que  du  temps  de  Gam- 
liel  II.  Nous  trouvons  aprfes  les  trois  benedictions  de  louange  : 

Au  n°  4  :  Gratifie-nous  de  l’intelligence,  de  la  raison  ; 

Aux  n08  5-7  :  Ramene-nous  a  ta  loi ;  pardonne-nous  nos  fautes  ; 
considere  notre  misfere  et  d6fends-nous  ; 

Au  n°  8  :  Gu6ris-nous,  o  Eternel. 

La  Baraita,  Meguilla,  17  b,  explique  :  La  demande  de  l’intelli¬ 
gence  devait  suivre  immediatement  la  glorification  de  Dieu  (Ke- 
douscha)  ;  la  5e  benediction  se  rattache  4  la  4e  en  raison  du  mot 
d’lsaie,  VI,  10  :  «  que  son  coeur  comprenne  et  qu’il  s’amende  et 
soit  gueri  (sauve) ».  —  Pourquoi  done  n’a-t-on  pas  ajoute  de  suite  : 
gueris-nous‘1  —  Parce  que  lb  N£*il  ne  signifie  pas  ici  la  guerison 
(du  corps),  mais  le  salui  (de  l’4me). 

Senique  dans  ses  Epltres  morales  propose  4  Lucilius  le  meme 
ordre  des  priires  4  prononcer  devant  les  dieux  :  «  Roga  bonam 
mentem,  bonam  ualiludinem  animi,  deinde  tunc  corporis ».  (Ep.,  10, 4). 

3.  C’est  la  gloire  de  Hillel  dans  la  legende  que  personne  ne  soit 
jamais  arrive  4  le  mettre  en  colere  ( Sabbat ,  32).  —  C’est  en  cette 
vertu  que  S6n£que  voit  le  signe  caracteristique  de  la  grandeur  d’un 
homme.  «  Nullum  est  argumentum  magnitudinis  certius,  quam 
nihil  posse,  quo  instigeris,  accidere »  (De  Ira,  III,  6,  1). 

4.  Hillel  dit,  Abot,  II,  5  :  «  Ne  juge  jamais  ton  camarade,  avant 

6.  Revue,  XXXXI.  177. 
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que  tu  te  sois  trouvfe  4  sa  place  ».  Sfenfcque  emploie  presque  les 
mftmes  mots  4  propos  de  la  colfere  : 

De  ira,  III,  12,  3  :  «  Eo  nos  loco  constituamus,  quo  ille  est,  cui 
irascimur  ». 

5.  Hillel  :  «  Ne  dis  pas  :  lorsque  je  serai  libre,  je  m’occuperai  des 
etudes  ;  tu  n’auras  peut-etrejjamais  la  liberty  »  (Ibid.,  II,  5). 

Senfeque  :  «  Ne  cum  vacaveris  philosophandum  est  ;  omnia  alia 
negligenda  sunt,  ut  huic  adsideamus»,  Ep .,  72,  3.  —  De  mSme 
Marc  Aurfele,  XI,  7  :  «  Ce  qui  est  le  plus  evident,  c’est  qu’aucun 
moment  de  ta  vie  ne  conviendra  mieux  pour  la  recherche  de  la 
sagesse  que  precis6ment  ta  situation  actuelle». 

6.  Un  jour,  en  route,  Hillel  entendit  de  loin  le  bruit  de  lamen¬ 
tations  (nrrv  Sip)  en  ville.  II  s’teria  :  «  Surement  cela  n’a 
rien  4  faire  avec  ma  maison  1 »  Berachot,  60  b .  Sur  ce  r6cit  fut  fondfee 
la  Mischna  Ber.,  IX,  3  (voy.  mon  analyse  de  ce  passage  dans 
Hazofd,  IX,  1925,  p.  36)  *.  II  est  Evident  que  la  source  de  cette  «  ata- 
raxie  »  etait  pour  lui  le  psaume  cxn,  et  non  la  philosophic  grecque. 
II  est  cependant  possible  que  sa  tranquillity  fut  simplement  la 
consequence  de  sa  pauvrete  bien  connue.  Dans  ce  cas,  le  rfecit 
s’accorde  entiferemen!:  avec  Senfcque,  Ep.,  17,  3,  ou,  en  parlant  des 
avantages  du  pauvre,  il  ajoute  :  «  Lorsqu’il  entend  un  grand  bruit 
cela  ne  le  regarde  pas  ;  quand  il  y  a  quelque  lamentation,  il  ne 
s’agit  pour  lui  que  de  sortir,  non  d’emporter  quelque  chose ».  Cum 
classicum  cecinit,  scit  non  se  peti  ;  cum  aliqua  conclamatio  est 
(=  nms  Sip),  quomodo  exeat,  non  quid  efferat,  quaerit. 

Une  reflexion  pareille  se  lit  chez  Epictete,  Enchir .,  XVIII  :  «  Si 
un  corbeau  par  son  croassement  presage  un  desastre...  dis  :  cela 
ne  me  concerne  pas». 

7.  On  peut  regarder  comme  une  des  regies  de  Tecole  d’Hillel 
ce  que  la  Mischna  (Ber.,  IX)  enonce  :  «  Il  faut  prononcer  une 
benediction  a  propos  d’un  malheur,  aussi  bien  qu’4  Toccasion  d’un 
bonheur»2.  —  Meme  idee  chez  les  Stoiciens.  Marc  Aurele  dit 3  : 
«  Ne  dis  pas  :  quel  malheur,  telle  chose  m’est  arrivee  !  mais  :  quel 
bonheur  Ipuisque  malgre  ce  qui  est  arrive,  je  suis  sans  chagrin,  etc. » 

8.  M.  Aurele,  enfaisant l’eioge  d’un  desesprecepteurs,  Apollonius, 

dit  (I,  8) :  «  C'est  de  lui  que  j’ai  appris  comment  on  peut  etre  trfes 

1.  «  I!  n'apprehende  pas  de  mauvaise  nouvelle  »  (v.  7). 

2.  rcnsn  hi  yotw  nrin  hi  -pr*  cin 

3.  Pens&ts,  IV,  49  ;  trad.  h£br.  p.  31. 
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rigide  et  indulgent ».  C’est  ce  que  la  Mischna  cite  comme  regie  de 
conduite  du  pfcre  de  R.  Gamliel :  annsS  Spol  losyS  "ppnc. 

9.  Le  mot  de  R.  Simon  b.  Gamliel,  qui  re?ul  son  education  dans 
les  cercles  des  savants,  AboL,  I  :  «  Ce  n’est  pas  la  discussion  qui 
est  importante,  c’est  la  conduite  pratique  (ou  :  Taction  morale) », 
nrcycn  iOa  ~ipiy  ©iot  nS,  ressemble  beaucoup  au  mot  de  Senfc- 
que,£>.,  XX,  2 :  ufacere  docet  philosophia,  non  dicere »,  et  Ep„  XVI, 
3  :  (philosophia)  non  in  verbis  sed  in  rebus  est 1 . 


Ill 

Autres  Tannaites  des  deux  premiers  siecles  (sauf  R.  Meir) 
R.  Jostte  b.  Hanania 

10.  A  la  question  de  R.  Yohanan  b.  Zakai*  : «  Que  faut-il  chercher 
avec  le  plus  grand  zele?»  il  repond  : « Un  bon  camarade» 2. 

Sen&que,  Ep.y  99,  3,  dit  que  la  plus  grande  perte  est  celle  d’un 
ami :  «  Damnorum  omnium  maximum  est,  si  amicum  perdidisses  » 

Nahum  de  Gim\o 

11.  On  racontait  de  lui  qu’il  avait  1’habitude  de  dire  a  propos 
de  tout  evenement,  meme  le  plus  desagreable  :  «  C’est  surement 
pour  notre  bien  !  nzYcS  Y?  e;  3  (C’est  de  lui  que  R.  Akiba  prit  la 
meme  habitude). 

Seneque,  De  ira,  II,  27,  2  :  «  Nihil  ergo  horum  in  nostrum  iniuriam 
fit,  immo  contra  nihil  non  ad  salutem ». 

R.  Akiba 

12.  Se  trouvant  un  jour  avec  ses  collegucs  pres  de  la  ville  de  Rome, 
ceux-ci  se  mirent  a  pleurer  (emus  par  la  pensee  que  Jerusalem 
etait  detruite).  R.  Akiba,  par  contre,  se  mil  a  rire.  D’apres  Makot, 
24  6,  il  explique  son  humeur  joyeuse  par  la  reflexion  :  «  Si  Dieu 
accorde  aux  malfaiteurs  tant  de  prosperity,  quelle  sera  un  jour 

1.  Cite  dans  mon  Introd.  k  M.  Aur&le,  p.  xvi.  —  M.  Posner,  dans  sa  critique, 
Monatsschr.j  1924,  suppose  que  nrrs  signifie  ici  la  pratique  religieuse,  mais 
d6ji  la  connexit6  avec  le  precedent  eloge  du  silence  montre  qu’il  s'agit  de 
PactivitS  en  general. 

2.  Abot,  II,  9. 

3.  Taanit,  21. 
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Ja  recompense  de  ceux  qui  accomplissent  sa  volonte  !»  —  Mais 
le  contraste  dans  ce  r£cit 1  entre  les  larmes  des  uns  et  le  rire  des 
autres  est  mieux  expliqu6,  si  nous  nous  rappelons  ce  que  les  Stolciens 
racontaient  de  Dtmocrite  et  &’ Hdraclite.  Celui-ci  trouvait  toutes 
les  affaires  humaines  miserables  et  avait  l’habitude  de  pleurer  ; 
celui-l&  les  regardait  simplement  comme  ineptes,  et  s’en  moquait. 
Senfeque,  en  racontant  cela,  De  Tranqu .,  XV,  2,  ajoute  qu’il  vaut 
cependant  mieux  rire  que  pleurer  sur  la  vie  :  Humanius  est  deridere 
vitam  quam  deplorare .  (Fetait  aussi  Favis  de  R.  Akiba. 

13.  Sa  doctrine  sur  le  destin  et  la  liberty  morale  de  Fhomme, 

Abot,  III,  15,  wina  rvronm  i'isx  San,  est  identique  avec  la 
combinaison  de  Finfluence  du  destin  et  du  libre  arbitre  que, 
d’aprte  Josfephe  (An/.,  XVIII,  1,  3),  enseignent  les  Pharisiens. 
De  mSme  chez  les  Stolciens  la  destinte  n’est  pas  en 

contradiction  avec  la  responsabilit6  morale  de  Fhomme. 

14.  R.  Akiba,  en  visite  avec  ses  collfegues  chez  leur  v6ner£  maitre 
R.  Eli6zer,  gravement  malade,  apres  que  les  autres  eurent  exprimfe 
leur  sympathie  au  souffrant,  commen^a  a  dSvelopper  une  idee 
originate  :  «  Les  souffrances  sont  un  don  prfecieux,  une  distinction, 
un  a  vantage,  un  privilege !» 2.  Le  malade,  qui  etait  couch6,  se 
dressa  tout  k  coup  pour  bien  entendre  comment  le  disciple  sagace 
prouverait  a  Faide  de  la  Bible  cette  doctrine,  qui  evidemment 
n’6tait  pas  vulgaire.  (Sanhedrin,  101  a  ;  Sifre  Deuter.,  vi,  5  ; 
plusieurs  Tannaites  rapportent  cette  id6e  ;  R.  Elifezer  b.  Jacob 
cite  Prov.,  m,  12  « Dieu  punit  celui  qu’il  aime  ».)  L’idee  qui,  d’une 
part,  a  sa  source  dans  les  Psaumes  et  les  Proverbes  se  trouve, 
d’autre  part,  dans  les  ouvrages  des  Stolciens.  Senfeque,  Provide 
IV,  4  :  «  Gaudent,  inquam,  magni  viri  rebus  adversis».  —  J6.,  0-7  : 
«  Calamitas  virtutis  occasio  est.„  Deus,  quos  probat,  quos  amat, 
indurat,  recognoscit,  exercet ».  —  Marc  Aurfcle  oppose  F6tre 
humain,  k  propos  des  souffrances,  k  toutes  les  creatures  :  «  sa  nature 
ne  se  gate  pas  par  les  maux  ;  au  contraire,  il  devient  meilleur  et 
plus  digne  d’eloge  en  faisant  bon  usage  des  accidents  »  (x«t  xosir r«v 

yivrroct  o  ocvBpomo;,  xoei  CTraivwripoj,  6pB&q  rotj  7rpo7ri7rrov(Tiv,  Penr 

s6es,  X,  33) 3. 

1.  Aiosi  que  dans  un  second  r£cit  pareil  qui  y  est  ajout€. 

2.  c Z'Z'2 n  ;  comp,  l’emploi  qu'il  fait  de  l'expression  pour  glorifler 
l'fitre  humain  et  Israel,  Abot ,  III,  14. 

3.  Ed.  Stich  (Teubner),  1903,  p.  140 ;  trad,  hibr.,  p.  101. 
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Abba  SaUl 

15.  II  explique  Exode,  xv,  2  :  «  Voila  mon  Dieu,  je  lui  rendrai 
hommage. »  —  «  Imite-le  ;  comme  il  est  clement  et  misSricordieux, 
sois  aussi  clement  et  mis6ricordieux)>,  Sabbat ,  133  b  l 2. 

Senfcque,  Ep.,  95,  50  :  «  Vis  deos  propitiare?  bonus  esto.  Satis  illos 
coluit  qui  imitatus  est » 


Ben  Atfa'i 

16.  «  Un  pech6  devient %la  cause  d’un  autre  p6ch6  »,  mzy 

msy,  AboL,  IV,  2. 

«  Satis  tibi  est  magna  ad  peccandum  causa  peccare»  (S£nfcque, 
De  ira ,  I,  16). 

Ben  Zoma 

17.  «  Qui  est  vraiment  fort?  celui  qui  maitrise  sa  passion,  d 
Abot ,  IV,  1.  —  Marc  Aurele  : «  Ce  n’est  pas  la  facilite  de  s’emporter 
par  la  colere  qui  distingue  Thomme,  mais  la  tranquillity  de  I’&me, 
et  c’est  celui  qui  possfcde  cette  qualile  qui  est  vraiment  digne  et 
vraiment  fort»,  Pens ees,  XI,  18  (Trad.  hebr.  p.  111). 

«  Qui  est  le  vrai  riche?  celui  qui  est  satisfait  de  ce  qu’il  possfcde» 
(16.).  —  «  Cui  cum  paupertate  bene  convenit,  dives  est  ;  non  qui 
parum  habet,  sed  qui  plus  cupit,  pauper  est. »  SSn^que,  Ep.f  2,  6. 

Qui  est  tres  honor6?  Celui  qui  honore  les  autres  ;  car  (Dieu  dit)  : 
j’honorerai  qui  m’honore  (I  Sam.,  2,30).  Cf.  Ovide,  Metamorphoses, 
VIII,  724  :  Cura  pii  dis  sunt  et  qui  coluere  coluntur ... 

Elischa  b .  Abouya 

18.  «  Ilfaut  apprendre  dans  sa  premiere  jeunesse;  Tenseignement 
est  alors  comme  de  l’encre  sur  du  papier  neuf.  Apprendre  dans  la 

1.  imiNT  intcrpr^ty  comme  Kirn  ;  mais  il  est  possible  aussi  qu*il 
songe  k  1’adj.  m hi,  convenable,  et  qu'il  en  deduise  le  sens  :  «  accommode-toi 
k  lui».  —  M.  Bergmann,  /.  c.t  trouvc  un  parallfele  dans  De  Provide  I,  sur  la 
ressemblance  avec  les  dieux ;  mais  1&  c'est  dans  un  autre  sens  :  la  nature  de 

l'homme  est  compare  k  la  nature  divine.  Ici  il  s'agit  d’imiter  la  cl&nence  de 
Dieu. 

2.  Malgre  la  ressemblance  frappante,  on  ne  peut  pas  admettre  un  emprunt 
de  la  part  de  Sen£que  (en  supposant  que  la  source  d’Abba  Saiil  soit  anterieure, 
lui-m£me  etant  du  uc  sifecle),  puisque  dans  la  mdme  lettre,  §  47,  il  parle  avec 
dldain  de  ceux  qui  v^nferent  Dieu  en  allumant  les  lampes  sabbatiques.  Les 
rabbins,  de  leur  cdt£,  n'avaient  pas  besoin  de  source  externe  pour  une  idde 
nettement  exprim<?e  d£j k  par  J£r£mie,  ix,  23,  et  Deuter,  x,  17-20. 
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vieillesse,  c’est  ecrire  sur  du  papier  usfe  ».  Abot,  IV,  20  (At.  de  R. 
Nathan,  XXIV,  lima  jntSz:  min  i-ci  Wi'a  min  noiSn). 

Stnfcque  dans  sa  lettre  de  consolation  k  sa  mfere  Helvia,  XVIII,  6 : 
«  Altius  praecepta  descendunt  quaeteneris  imprimunturaetatibus». 


R.  Simon  b.  Yohai 

19.  «  On  apprend  par  la  pratique  (par  les  exemples  des  Maltres) 
plus  que  par  l’enseignement »,  ntrta  “inn  n©l»tt?  Svra,  Berach.,  7 b 
«  Longum  iter  est  per  praecepta,  breue  et  efficax  per  exempla  », 
Sfen.,  Ep.,  1. 


R.  Yose 

20.  «  Ce  n’est  pas  le  lieu  qui  honore  l’homme,  c’est  l’homme  qui 
honore  le  lieu*.  Taanil,  21  b  ;  Mekhilla,  Yitro. 

«  Minus  honorato  loco  posilus  irasci  coepisti  ?  Quid  interest, 
quam  lecti  premas  partem?  honestiorem  te  aut  turpiorem  potest 
facere  pulvinus  ?  »  De  ira.  III,  37,  4.  Avec  R.  Yost  tlait  en 
relation  (sinon  avec  R.  Yost,  disciple  de  R.  Yolianan  b.  Zalcka'i) 
le  philosophe  Areus,  Sifre  Deut.,  1,  13. 

R.  Tarfon 

21.  «  Le  jour  (de  la  vie)  est  court,  le  travail  est  long..,  Abot,  II, 

15.  —  Ancien  mot  grec  (Hippocrate  dans  ses  Aphorismes)  :  O  (3 i«f 
fafr,  i  Zi  -A-#*  cite  par  Seneque,  De  brevit.  vitae,  1,  1  : 

«  vitam  brevem  esse,  longam  artem  ». 

22.  II  parait  que  c’est  en  opposition  5  une  maxime  sloicienne 
que  R.  Tarfon  formule  une  autre  regie,  Abot,  II,  16  :  «  Ne  te  soucic 
pas  do  l’achevement  de  ton  travail  (mcsS  rDN^Dn 

mais  tu  n’es  jamais  libre  de  le  quitter.  »  Comparez  la  variante  au 
nom  de  R.  Joch.  b.  Dahabal)  Abot  de  R.  Natan,  XXVII,  pmn  x 

mnsa  m  V*c  naitan  nssp  nS  v*e  mao  iprj,  o.u  la 

double  negation  s’explique  encore  mieux  comme  contestation 
d’une  autre  doctrine.  Celle-ci  existait.  Seneque,  De  Tranqudhtale, 
6,5,  avait  en  effet  dit  prtcistment  le  contraire  t  «  II  faut  t’occupcr 
de  choses  que  lu  pourras  mener  t  bonne  fin  ;  abandonne  le  travail 
qui  s’ttend  et  ne  cesse  pas  au  terme  projet 6  ! »  (Relinquenda,  quae 
jatius  actu  procedunt  nec,  ubi  proposueris,  desinunt.) 
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R.  Simon  b.  Elea\ar 

23.  «  N’apaise  pas  ton  ami  au  moment  oil  il  est  (le  plus)  irritA » 
Abol,  IV,  18.  —  Sfenfcque,  De  ira.  III,  39,  2  :  «  Primam  iram  non 
audebimus  oratione  mulcere  ;  surda  est  et  amens.  Dabimus  illi 
spatium ». 

R.  Yehouda  ha-Nassi  ( Rabbi ) 

Mes  arguments  en  faveur  de  l’identit6  de  soir  ami  Antoninos 
avec  M.  Aurele  (dans  Introduction  4  mon  edition  hebraique  des 
«  Pensees »)  suffisent,  je  crois,  pour  ^carter  les  autres  hypotheses. 
Cette  amitie  du  patriarche  palestinien  avec  l’empereur  philosophe, 
qu  il  cite  parfois  formellement  (  «  c’est  Antonin  qui  m’a  appris  cela, 
et  son  opinion  se  trouve  appuy6e  par  un  mot  de  la  Bible#,  Sanh., 
91a)  nous  expliqueA  elle  seule  quelques  sentences,  jusqu’ici  obscures, 
de  Rabbi.  D’ailleurs  la  philosophic  stolcienne  6tait  k  son  6poque 
deja  trfcs  r6pandue  en  Syrie  par  les  rheteurs. 

24.  Son  mot,  Aboi  de  R.  Nathan,  XXVIII ;  «Que  ce  qui  est  cache 
en  loi  te  devienne  clair, »  'nba  -pnD  W,  re?oit  quelque  lumifcre 
de  la  sentence  de  Marc  Aur&le,  II,  8  :  «  On  ne  sera  pas  facilement 
malheureux  parce  qu’on  neglige  de  savoir  ce  qui  se  passe  dans 
.1  dme  des  autres  (ri  iv  rvj  aXXov  foxy  yivtrea),  mais  on  tombe  forc6- 
ment  dans  le  malheur,  si  Ton  ne  fait  pas  attention  k  ce  qui  se 
passe  dans  sa  propre  dme  (t^;  c8ta;  foxw 

25.  Lorsqu’Antonin  mourut.  Rabbi  pronon^a  Je  mot  :  «  Le  lien 
est  d6noue#  nVonn  frnsn:,  Aboda  zara,  10  b.  On  a  pris  cela  g4n6- 
ralement  dans  le  sens  :  «  1 ’alliance  a  cesse »  ;  mais  c’est  une  inter¬ 
pretation  impossible.  Ce  n’est  pas  ainsi  qu’on  exprime  son  regret 
au  dec&s  d’un  ami  ;  au  contraire,  on  affirmerait  plutfit  que  le  lien 
sera  maintenu  par  le  souvenir.  Puis,  nSizn  signifie  un  faisceau 
de  choses  reellement  li£es,  et  non  une  amilie  ideale  de  deux  person- 
nages  qui  ne  s’etaient  effectivement  rencontres  que  pendant  quel¬ 
ques  jours.  Mais  le  mot  devient  parfaitement  clair  k  1’aide  d’une 
pensee  qui  se  trouve  deux  fois  chez  M.  Aurele.  Il  dit,  X,  36,  de  la 
ser6nit6  qu’il  faut  conserver  en  face  de  la  mort :  «  Separe-toi  d’eux 
sans  regret  comme  l’ame  quitte  tranquillement  le  corps  ;  c’est  la 
nature  qui  t’a  lid aveceux,  et  en  ce  moment  elle  te  d61ie(vi  font 

md  >0v  8 uMmyje  meddle  d’eux (S«aMo^«)...sanscontrainte,puisquela 
mort  est  une  chose  conforme  k  la  nature. »  —  Il  revient  k  cette  idee 
k  la  derniere  ligne  de  son  Jivre,  XII,  36  :  «  Va-t-en  avec  ser6nit6 
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(delavie),  puisque  Celui  qui  le  dilie  (airoWow)  est  bienveillant.  » 
C’est  done  l’doge  du  philosophe  que  le  patriarche  juif  a  prononce 
d’une  fa$on  6pigrammatique  en  faisant  allusion  a  ses  idees  :  il 
est  mort  dans  cette  serenile  de  l’ame  qu’il  avait  enseignee ;  le  lien 
physique  s'est  dinoue.  (Le  livre  de  M.  Aurde,  trouve  aprfcs  sa  mort, 
n’^tait  pas  encore  connu,  mais  son  appreciation  des  choses  et  ses 
principales  id6es  avaient  probablement  6t6  discutees  entre  lui 
et  Rabbi.) 

26.  La  r^gle  que  l’homme  doit  se  choisir  une  voie  honorable  selon 
son  propre  jugement,  mais  aussi  selon  le  jugement  des  Quires,  * 
Abot,  II,  1,  parait  formulee  en  opposition  a  larfegle  de  M.  Aurde, 
V.  3  :  «  Ne  prde  jamais  l’oreille  au  blame  des  autres...  Us  sont 
gouvern6s  par  leurs  motifs  a  eux,  il  ne  faut  pas  en  tenir  compte. 
Va  dans  la  voie  droite,  en  obeissant  seulement  &  ta  propre  nature, 
qui  est  commune  a  celle  de  l’univers ».  Elle  est  aussi  contre  Sentque, 
De  ira,  111,41,2 :  «  Conscientiae  satis  fiat,  nil  in  famam  laboremus. » 

27.  La  priere  quotldienne  de  Rabbi :  «  Sauve-moi  des  insolents... 
des  hommes  mechanls...  coreligionnaires  ou  non»,  Berach.,  16  b, 
trahit  peut-elre  l’influence  de  Sdieque,  De  ira,  II,  10,  7,  et  surlout 
de  M.  Aurde,  II,  1  (Chaque  matin  imagine-toi  :  je  rencontrerai  un 
individu  arrogant,  ingrat,  insolent),  mais  les  idees  ne  sont  pas  du 
tout  identiques,  comme  le  suppose  S.  J.  Rapoport  ,!l.  Les  philo- 
sophes  cites  recommandent  la  bienveillance  mfime  pour  ces  gens, 
tandis  que  Rabbi  demande  a  Dieu  d’etre  preserve  de  leur  contact. 


R.  Gamliel,  fils  de  Yehouda  ha-Nassi 

28.  Il  rappelle  (Abot,  II,  2)  que  ceux  qui  se  vouent  aux  interets 
publics  profitent  souvent  du  merite  de  leurs  anc&tres  ;  onl2N  PIS'© 
ony'DO. 

Seneque,  De  beneliciis,  IV,  32,  1-2  :  «  Deos  verisimile  est,  ut 
alios  indulgentius  tractenl  propter  parentes  avosque...  Regnent 
hi,  quia  vir  bonus  quidam  ante  proavus  eorum  Mt,  qui  animum 
supra  fortunam  gessit». 


18.  c-mn  p  iS  rr-r-,  r-ssn  kmu  h; 

19.  Voy.  Introduction  a  M.  Aur.,  p.  xvi. 
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IV 


R.  MEir  ET  SA  FEMME  BEROURIA 

Nous  consacrons  k  R.  Mfeir  un  chapitre  k  part,  non  seulement 
parce  que  ses  relations  avec  T6cole  des  rheteurs  grecs  sont  connues 
et  parce  que  les  ressemblances  de  ses  dicta  avec  ceux  des  Stoiciens 
sont  nombreuses,  mais  encore  pour  une  troisieme  raison,  dont  il 
sera  question  plus  loin. 

C'est  d’abord  comme  elfeve  du  savant  ren^gat  Elischa  b.  Abouya 
qu’il  eut  Toccasion  de  faire  connaissance  avec  les  doctrines  philo- 
sophiques  btrangfcres.  Mais  aussi  l’identification  de  son  ami,  le 
philosophe  A bnomos  ha-Gardi  avec  lerheteur  Oenomaos  de  Gadra  * 
est  plausible.  En  tout  cas,  les  m6thodes  et  les  formes  de  la  rh^torique 
enseignbes  chez  les  Grecs  depuis  Aristote,lui  etaient  familieres. 
C’est  par  1&  qu’il  savait  charmer  ses  auditeurs  de  telle  fa$on  qu’une 
femme,  admiratrice  de  son  Eloquence,  retenue  un  vendredi  soir 
par  son  discours,  faillit  Stre  divorcee  de  son  mari.  Mais  cette  rheto- 
rique  spirituelle,  qui  se  servait  abondamment  de  fables,  et  qui  aurait 
la  tendance,  bien  connue  dans  les  ec'oles,  de  persuader  par  les  mots, 
a  d’feveiller  l*adh6sion»  aux  jugements  prononcfe,  justes  ou  faux* *, 
devint  cause  de  la.  mefiance  des  savants  k  son  egard.  Ils  preteraient 
ne  pas  decider  d’aprfes  ses  opinioas,  n’6tant  jamais  surs  si  ses  argu¬ 
ments  6taient  d6finitifs.  C’est  probablement  lui  qui  introduisit 
ce  genre  de  rh6torique  dans  les  ecoles  rabbiniques  de  Palestine, 
d’oti  il  passa  aux  academies  babyloniennes 1 2  3.  Dans  une  etude  sur 


1.  Graetz,  Geschichte ,  IV,  469 ;  Bacher,  Agada  d.  Tannaifen,  II,  31. 

2.  Aristote,  Rhttorique ,  I,  2  :  La  rh6torique  est  «  OVV3C  '/1 5  l/.XIZO'J  roO 

dsupfaa i  to  i'jZcyouzjov  xiQxvov  » ;  Denys  d’Halicamasse  :«  iyojvx  to  t*  ;iy*»  », 

3.  Eroubin ,  135,  on  vante  son  disciple  Symmachos  qui  avait  48  fafons  dc 
declarer  une  chose  pure,  et  48  fa$ons  de  la  declarer  impure  (c^tait  la  m^thode 
des  sophistes).  Une  variante  parle  d'un  disciple  qui  savait  declarer  de  150  fa^ons 
un  insecte  pur.  Les  deux  chiffres  sont  fautifs.  Pour  150  0^),  il  faut  lire  100 
Cp)»  comme  jer.  Sank .,  IV,  1  (22a) ;  c'est  une  somme  ronde  pour  2x49=98 
U  s'agitd'un  midrasch  qui  nous  est  conserve  dans  Schoher  Tob  surPs.,  XII,  7-8* 
d'aprds  lequel  la  prifcre  pour  £tre  sauvd  des  gens  forts  par  leur  langue  (^nur! 

est  dirigge  contre  les  sophistes  qui  par  7x7arguments  justifiaient  le  malt 
par  contre,  les  paroles  de  Dieu  sont  nettes  et  sincfcres  comme  argent  purifiS 
7x7  fois  nwzv  ppiio. 
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la  composition  des  Scheeltot  de  R.  Aha!  *  j’ai  montrC  que  ce  1'vre 
estun  recueil systCma tique  de  discours  d’Ccole,  qui,  comme  lesm'S3>n 
antCrieures,  s’occupent  de  questions  fictives  en  appliquant  les  r&gles 
bien  connues,  et,  entre  autres,  le  genre  ddmonslratif  (ytvo;  nrtStexrtxov 
dont  CicCron,  De  inv.,  1, 5, 7  dit :  «  Demonstrativum  est  quod  tribui- 
tur  in  alicuius  laudem  et  vituperationem »).  G’est  de  cette  fa$on 
que  le  rhCteur.  Tanhoum  commence  son  discours,  Sabbat,  30  a, 
par  une  exagCration  etonnante  de  1’incapacitC  et  de  la  sottise  du  roi 
Salomon,  dont  ses  auditeurs  durent  Ctre  ahuris. 

R.  M6ir  nous  .apparait  comme  l’initiateur  de  ce  style,  empruntfe 
aux  Grecs,  surtout  dans  la  Baraita  Abol,  VI,  qui  porte  son  nom, 
Dtwn  i:©  est  (comme  plus  tard  pm  Ian)  un  discours  pom- 
peux,  declamatoire,  qui,  ornC  de  figures,  de  nombres,  de  mots 
imprCvus,  fait  admirer  1’erudition,  l’audace,  la  memoire  et  1’elCgance 
de  l’orateur.  Un  procede  efficace,  c’Ctait  de  fixer  l’attention  de 
la  foule  par  une  comparaison  hardie  et  une  enumeration  surprenante. 
La  logique  n’y  etait  pas  necessaire,  on  eblouissait  par  la  forme 
et  l’esprit.  C’est  cette  rCgle  qui  est  suivie  dans  le  discours  Abot, 
VI,  6  :  «  La  Tora  est  superieure  au  sacerdoce  et  k  la  royaute*1 2. 
On  etait  tres  curieux  d’entendre  comment.  Mais  ce  n’est  pas  des 
abstractions  qu’on  developpe  devant  la  foule  ;  la  grandeur  ne 
lui  peut  etre  facilement  demontree  que  par  mesures  et  chiffres. 
L’orateur  continue  done  :  «  La  royaute  n’a  que  30  privileges,  le 
sacerdoce  24,  la  Tora  en  a  48  ! »  Voile  une  antithese  piquante.  II  ne 
fallait  pas  regarder  de  pres  ces  privileges,  ou  conditions,  qu’il 
allait  enum6rer  non  sans  peine. 

Comme  la  forme  et  la  methode  sont  empruntees  aux  rheteurs 
contemporains,  un  grand  nombre  de  ses  idees  frappe  par  leur 
ressemblance  avec  les  idees  des  penseurs  grecs  et  romains,  et  surtout 
des  stolciens. 

Le  discours  sur  la  gloire  de  la  Tora  contient  plusieurs  expressions 
qui  rappellent  l’eloge  de  la  philosophie  par  Seneque. 


1.  Die  Komposition  der  Scheettoth  des  R.  Achai  und  die  Rhelorik  der  baby- 
lonischen  Hoehsehulen,  dans  la  Festschrift  d’Ad.  Schwarz,  Vienne,  1917. 

2.  C’est  parfaitement  l’idde  de  R.  Mdir  qu’un  bdtard  instruit  dans  la 
Tora  est  suplrieur  au  grand-prfitre. 
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Abot,  VI,  1 

29. «  Celui  qui  s’occupe  sin- 
cerement  de  la  Tora  obtient 
bien  de  choses  comme  recom- 
pense  (nmn  onxrb  roYf)...il  est 
ami  de  Dieu  et  des  hommes... 
bien  prepare  a  fit  re  juste,  cons- 
ciencieux,  honnfite,  fidfile,  & 
l’abri  des  passions  (nnpmDl 
Kiann  il  s’fileve  au-dessus 

de  toutes  choses  (by  mormw 
D’nryDn  by) 


De  brevitate  vitae  19,  2  : 
a  Expectat  te  in  hoc  genere 
vitae  multum  bonarum  artium , 
amor  virtutum  atqu  usus,  cu- 
piditatum  oblivio...  alta  rerum 
quies.  » 

EpistuL  mor.,  81,  12  : 
a  Solus  sapiens  scit  amare, 
solus  sapiens  amicus  est » 

Epist.  37,  3  :  «  Ad  hanc  te 
confer,  si  vis  salvuses  sse,i  se- 
curus,  si  beatus,  denique  si  vis 
esse...  liber  ». 


30.  Dans  la  liste  des  conditions  de  la  Tora,  ou  des  signes  carac- 
tfiristiques  de  ceux  qui  l’fitudient,  A 6.,  VI,  6  :  «  II  aime  les  admo¬ 
nitions »,  n*nripn  roe  arm.  — Sfinfique,  De  ira.  III,  36,4:  Admoneri 
bonus  gaudel . 

31.  Sur  la  prescription  de  restreindre  le  nfigoce,  nmnD  laiy^m,  qui 
est  d ’accord  avcc  son  mot  d’A£.,IV,  12  :  pD'J2  iay)DD  nw,  Cf. 
De  ira9  III,  6,  3  :  Numquam  tarn  feliciter  in  multa  discurrenti 
ncgolia  dies  transit. ;  M.  Aurele,  IV,  24  :  OXty*  reprove. 

32.  Les  benedictions  quotidiennes  «  parce  qu’il  ne  m’a  pas  erfifi 
femme »,  et  «  parce  qu’il  ne  m’a  pas  erfifi  esclave »,  ont  leur  originc 
dans  un  mot  de  R.  Mfiir,  Menachoi  43  b  *.  —  On  sait  qu’Aristote, 
dans  sa  Poelique ,  dfisigne  la  femme  et  l’esclave  comme  des  fitres 
inffirieurs 1  2. 

33.  Par  la  Tosefta  Berach .,  VII,  3  (fid.  Zuckerm.,  p.  16)  nous 
savons  que  la  regie  (mentionnfie  dfij&  plus  liaut,  au  no  7,  et  que 
nous  supposons  remonter  jusqu’a  l’ficole  d’Hillel)  de  bfenir  Dieu 
pour  les  fivenements  dfisagrfiables,  lui  est  particulifirement  chere, 
et  qu’il  tache  de  la  fonder  sur  un  mot  biblique.  Voy.  les  parallfiles 
au  n°  14. 

34.  Le  mot  de  R.  Mfiir  que  si  Dieu,  a  pres  la  erfiation  de  I’homme, 


1.  D'accord  avec  sa  remarque  malicieuse:  Dieu  a  beni  Abraham  en  tout, 
c’est-&-dire  :  il  ne  lui  a  pas  donnt  de  fille . 

2.  to  fih»  (sc.yuv^)  ymzTco'j,  to  5k  (00W05)  ©).&>$  yauio’v  h rt  De  arte  poelica ,  15 
(dd.  Christ,  1882,  p.  19).  Cf.  M.  Aurdle,  iv,  28  :  a  Une  quality  indigne  —  e'est-fi- 
dire  :  f  dminine  0. 
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examinant  tout  ce  qu’il  avait  cr&,  ]e  trouvait  « trte  bien»,  cela 
signifiait  1*61  oge  de  la  mort  ( Ber .  rabba ,  IX),  n’est  pas  un  simple 
calembour  (n*D  =  tk d  3Yo),  mais  probablement  la  consequence 
de  Fid6e,  qui  se  trouve  partout  chez  les  Stolciens,  que  la  mort 
n  est  pas  un  mal  et  que  c’est  meme  une  institution  trfes  heureuse. 
S6nfeque,  De  Constantia ,  8,  3  :  «  Scimus  mortem  malam  non  esse ». 
Ad  Marciam ,  20,  1  :  «  0  ignaros  malorum  suorum,  quibus  non  mors 
ut  optimum  inventum  naturae  laudatur  expetaturque ».  M.  AurMe, 
XII,  23  :  «  La  fin  de  la  vie  n’est  pas  un  mal  pour  Fhomme...  au 
contraire,  c  est  un  bon  6venement  (ayaOov  5s),  puisqu’il  est  utile 
k  Funivers». 

35.  «  Qui  est  riche?  Celui  qui  se  contente  de  ce  qu’il  possfede»« 
Sabbat ,  25  (Voy.  aussi  plus  haut  au  n°  17).  —  Ad  Helviam ,  XI,  5  : 
«  Animus  est  qui  divites  facit ». 

36.  B6rouria,  la  savante  femme  de  R.  Mfeir,  lui  rappelle,  un  jour 
qu’il  est  trfes  fachfe  contre  les  criminels  de  son  voisinage  et  veut 
prier  Dieu  qu’ils  meurent,  le  devoir  d’attendre  seulement  F exter¬ 
mination  des  pichts  et  non  des  pecheurs  ;  pour  ceux-ci  il  faut  deman- 
der  qu’ils  se  corrigent.  Elle  appuie  cette  id6e  sur  une  interpretation 
nouvelle  de  Ps.  104,  34,  mais  l’id6e  m§me  est  famili&re  au  stolcisme. 
Elle  est  identique  avec  le  conseil  de  Sinfeque,  De  ira ,  I,  14,  3  : 
« Quanto  humanius  mitem  et  patrium  animum  praestare  peccantibus 
et  illos  non  persequi,  sed  revocare  ! »  *. 

37.  La  comparaison  des  enfants  morts  avec  un  depot  qu’on  a 
dft  rendre  k  Dieu  (k  Foccasion  du  deuil  de  R.  M6ir  et  de  Berouria; 
Midr.  Mischie)  se  trouve  chez  Epictete.  «  Ton  enfant  est  mort?  — - 
Tu  Fas  rendu  !  —  Tant  qu’il  t’est  confie,  regarde-1  e  comme  le  bien 
d'autrui».  Enchirid 11. 

Nous  avons  parie  d’une  raison  particulifcre  de  nous  occuper 
de  R.  M6ir.  La  voici  :  on  connait  la  legende,  Giitin ,  56  a,  d’aprfes 
laquelle  ce  Tanna  c&ebre  aurait  6te  d’origine  romaine  et  meme 
un  descendant  de  Fempereur  N6ron.  Cela  parait  absurd e  quand 
on  songe  qu’il  s’agit  d’un  des  principaux  fondateurs  de  la  Halacha 
rabbinique,  dont  l’autorite  est  si  grande  dans  la  Mischna  (il  y  est 
mention^  335  fois,  et  nombre  de  traditions  anonymes  sont  aussi 
de  lui).  Un  proselyte  aurait-il  jamais  pu  acqu6rir  cette  science 

1.  Un  passage  «  non  sceleratos  extirpere,  sed  scelera  >,  cite  par  Bergmann, 
p.  155  d'un  ouvrage  de  Bischoff,  ne  m’est  pas  connu  chez  S£n6que. 
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el  cette  autorite?  Tout  en  nous  mfefiant  de  la  16gendc,  nous  ne 
pouvons  pourtant  perdre  de  vue  ces  faits  remarquables  : 

a)  De  tous  lcs  grands  Tannalles  de  son  6poque,  il  est  presque 
le  seul  qui  soit  loujours  cite  sans  nom  de  pire  '•  Nulle  part  une 
trace  de  ses  parents. 

b)  C’est  le  cas  d’Obadya  au  milieu  des  prophctes,  dont  les  noms 
(sauf  de  rares  exceptions)  sont  loujours  introduits  dans  la  Bible 
accompagnes  de  ceux  des  parents.  L’anomalie  d’Obadya  et  la 
signification  de  son  nom  (serviteur  de  Dieu)  ont  sugger6  ou  appuy6 
la  legende  qu’il  etait  proselyte,  d’origine  idum6enne,  et  que  c’est 
juslenicnl  y  cause  de  cette  origine  quo  sa  prophetie  s’occupe  d’Edom. 
Or,  1’auteur  de  ccltc  suggestion,  Sanh.,  39  b,  est  R.  M6ir. 

r)  La  legende  que  R.  Mfeir  etait  un  descendant  de  N6ron 
suppose  un  fait  connu,  b  savoir  qu’il  etait  d’origine  romaine.  — 
Le  pfcre  de  sa  femme  (du  nom  de  n'-rru  —  peut  6lre  une  alte¬ 
ration  de  Veturia ;  il  y  a  eu  une  proselyte  de  ce  nom  en  contro- 
verse  avec  R.  Gamliel,  R.  Haschana ,  17  b).  Hanina  b.  Teradion 
habitait  Sichnin,  inais  d’apres  Aboda  Zara,  18  a,  oil  sont  men- 
lionnes  des  'on  iVm,  il  sejournait  &  Rome. 

d)  C’est  lui  qui  dit,  Baba  Kama,  38  a : «  Meme  un  palen  qui  etudie 
la  Loi  est  egal  au  grand-pretre  ;  il  est  question  des  preceptes  que 
Vhomme  doit  observer  pour  vivre  (Lev.,  18,  5),  non  de  pretres, 
Leviles  ou  Israelites*. 

e)  Quant  a  son  erudition  et  son  rang  parmi  .les  Tannaltes,  il 
faul  songer  a  lant  de  proselytes  de  cette  epoque.  qui  $e  vouaient 
aux  etudes  rabbiniques  et  sont  cites  comme  collegues  par  les  Tan¬ 
nailes  du  ii«  siecle.  Ainsi  R.  Yehouda,  son  contemporain,  raconte 
( Yebamol ,  76  b)  :  Mnemon,  pros&yle  egyptien,  etait  mon  camarade 
parmi  les  disciples  de  R.  Akiba.  Il  s’est  marie  avec  une  proselyte, 
pour  que  son  petit-fils  puisse  entrer  dans  la  communaute  israelite, 
( Hanan ,  « l’Egyplien  »,  Sanh.  17  b,  etait  peut-etre  aussi  un  pros61yte). 
—  La  question  de  la  validite  du  manage  de  d^'tss:  le  proselyte 
(Kouatus‘1  —  c’6tait  le  nom  du  frere  de  Seneque)  est  discutee  par 
R.  Yose  ( Yebam .,  98  a).  —  Ben  Yassin  raconte  (ib.)  que  dans  une 
grande  ville  d’outre-mer  un  pYoseiyte  s’etait  marie  avec  sa  belle- 

1.  Comp.  Eliezer  b.  Hyrkanos,  Josu6  b.  Hananya,  Akiba  b.  Joseph, 
Yehouda  b.  Ila'i,  Eldazar  b.  Azaria  et  d’autres.  R.  Tarphon  fait  aussi  exception, 
mais  on  apprend  que  son  oncle  gtait  pr^tre  h  Jerusalem.  De  R.  M^ir  —  rien. 
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sceur,  dont  le  premier  mari  n’elait  son  frere'  que  du  c6t6  maternel. 
Sur  la  question  :  «  Mon  fils,  qui  te  Fa  permis?»  il  aurait  r£pondu  : 
«  A  cette  place  m^me  etait  un  jour  assis  R.  Akiba  lorsqu’il  exposa 
deux  choses  :  1’une,  c’fetait  l’admission  d’un  tel  mariage,  l’autre 
(aggadique  celle-lA)  sur  le  mot  de  la  Bible  :  La  parole  de  Dieu  fut 
adress£e  &  Jonas  la  seconde  fois.  II  en  deduisait : « Mais  non  pas  une 
troisieme  fois  ».  (Jonas  n’etait  plus  digne  que  la  divinity  lui  parl&t ; 
la  remarque  parait  etre  aussi  en  relation  avec  le  pros61ytisme  : 
Jonas  n’etait  plus  digne,  parce  qu’il  avait  traits  avec  dedain  les 
habitants  de  Ninive).  —  Aquila  du  Pont,  traducteur  du  Penta- 
teuque  selon  Interpretation  de  R.  Elifezer  et  R.  Josu6,  etait  de 
la  mSme  Apoque.  J.  Derenbourg  suppose  m€me  que  R.  Yos6,  «  fils 
d’une  femme  Damascene »,  R.  Yochanan,  «  fils  d’une  Hauranite» 
et  Abba  Saul,  «  fils  d’une  Batan6enne»  etaient  des  proselytes  L 
La  chose  est  plus  vraisemblable  pour  Philemon  (ua^Ss)  ou  Polemon 
(c’est  le  nom  de  plusieurs  philosophes  et  rMteurs,  nom  usite  surtout 
dans  le  Pont,  patrie  d’Akylas  ou  Aquila)  qui  dit  ( Berach ., 
48  b)  que  dans  la  benediction  il  faut  mentionner  d'abord  la  circon- 
cision  et  puis  la  Tora  ;  on  se  rappelle  comment  les  proselytes  Mono- 
baze  et  Bazolos  se  mirent  a  pleurer  en  lisant  la  Tora  parce  qu’ils 
n’avaient  pas  encore  adheres  formellement  au  judaisme  et  comment 
its  etaient  fiers  plus  tgrd  d’avoir  subi  la  circoncision  ( Beresch .  R.,  46); 
comment  Izate,  contre  le  conseil  d’Ananias,  dedaigne  les  perils 
pour  s’y  soumettre  (Josephe,  Ant.,  XX,  2,  4),  et  comment  Aquila 
et  une  matrone  romaine  s’etonnerent  de  ce  que  la  circoncision  ne 
se  trouvat  pas  parmi  les  dix  commandements  ( Pesikta  Rabbati, 
Decalogue,  III).  —  Enfin,  deja  Schemaya  et  Abtalion,  piliers  de 
la  tradition,  sont  d6signes  comme  proselytes. 

Il  suffit  done  de  constater,.  sans  plus,  que  Forigine  romaine 
de  R.  Meir  n'est  pas  impossible,  et  que,  si  elle  est  uniait,  elle  explique 
d’autant  mieux  les  influences  qui  nous  ont  frappe. 

Cela  nous  mene  4  considerer  quelques  sentences  de  proselytes 
reconnus  tels  dans  le  Talmud. 


1.  Ben  Chananja,  1867 ;  S.  Klein  dans  >"a  nnpro.  III  (tvwi  1st),  p.  21, 
parait  6tre  du  mSme  avis,  mais  pour  Abba  Satll  H  y  a  contre  cette  bypoth6se  la 
mention  qn’U  demands  d'etre  enterre  pres  de  son  pere  ( Semaehot ,  XII). 
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V 

Proselytes 

D  faut  se  rappeler  —  ce  que  la  satire  XIV  de  Juv6nal  atteste,  — 
que  les  proselytes  etaient  trfcs  souvent  61ev6s  d£s  leur  enfance  chez 
des  parents  demi-pros61ytes,  «  craignant  Dieu  »,  dans  le  rituel  juif. 
«  Celui-ci  a  eu,  par  liasard,  pour  pfere  un  observateur  du  Sabbat, 
jl  n’adorera  que  les  images  et  la  divinite  du  del,  il  ne  fera  aucune 
difference  entre  la  chair  humaine  et  celle  du  pore  dont  s’est  abstenu 
son  pfere  ;  bientot  mSme  il  se  fait  circoncire» 

Dans  quels  cercles  intellectuels  se  recrutaient  les  proselytes? 
Il  faut  croire  qu’avant  tout  les  individus  d’une  culture  superieure, 
d’une  piete  sincere,  passionnes  pour  les  questions  thfeologiques, 
aimant  la  vertu,  verses  dans  les  lettres,  ednnaissant  dfeje  assez  bien 
les  oeuvres  des  philosophes  et  mal  satisfaits  de  leurs  doctrines, 
cherchaient,  longtemps  avant  le  christianisme,  le  salut  supreme 
dans  la  religion  monotheiste  et  universelle  des  Juifs.  Il  est  tout 
naturel  qu’ils  aieiit  apporte  des  id6es  qui  se  retrouvent  dans  la 
litterature  stoicienne. 

38.  Ortkelos ,  fils  de  Callinique,  fut  un  proselyte.  «  C6sar 8 
envoya  plusieurs  fonctionnaires  romains  pour  le  detacher  de  sa 
nouvelle  religion,  mais  il  sut  leur  exposer  la  superiorite  morale 
du  judaisme,  de  fa^ori  qu'ils  devinrent  eux  aussi  des  proselytes. 
Un  des  exemples  qu’il  leur  appliqua  etait  :  Un  prince  humain 
est  assis  dans  son  palais  et  ses  serviteurs  le  gardent  a  la  porte  ; 
par  contre,  Dieu  est  celui  qui  garde  ses  serviteurs.  ( Ab .  zara ,  11a) 

Seneque  dit  ( Ep .,  95,  47) :  «  Non  quaerit  ministros  deus  :  quidni? 
jpse  humano  generi  ministrat  ubique  et  omnibus  praesto  est» 

39.  A  Bar  He-H6  proselyte  (v.  Tos.  Haguiga ,  9  b )  le  prophfete  Elie 
r6veiele  sens  du  mot  d’Isaie,  xlviii,  10  :  «  Je  t’ai  choisi,  en  t’eprou- 
vant  dans  le  creuset  de  rindigence»  :  pour  Israel,  Tindigence  est 

1.  «  Quidam  sortiti  metuentem  sabbata  patrem... »  Voy.  Texcellent  article 
de  M.  Isr.  L6vi  sur  le  proseiytisme  juif,  Revue,  L  (1905),  l-9et  LI,  1-31,  contre 
Bertholet  et  autres. 

2.  Il  peut  s'agir  de  n’impoite  quel  prince.  CaUinique  etait  aussi  le  sumam 
de  Seieucus  de  Syrie. 
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le  plus  grand  bSnMice.  —  SSnfeque,  De  ira,  III,  2,  1  ;  s  beneficio 
egestatis ». 

40.  R.  Jacob,  fils  de  la  fille  de  Jacob,  est  introduit  Sabbat,  149  b. 
Ce  nom  strange  ne  peut  designer  qu’un  proselyte.  Ce  qu’il  dit 
ressemble  singuliferement  k  un  passage  de  Sfen&que. 

Celui  qui  attire  une  punition  De  ira,  I,  6,  5 :  «  Vir  bonus 
sur  autrui  ne  pourra  pas  appro-  non  ,aedit .  poena  Jaedit .  bono 
cher  Dieu,  car  il  est  6crit,  Prov. 

17,  26  :  «  Punir,  pour  un  juste,  er«°  Poena  non  convenit  »• 
n’est  pas  bien  »,  c’est-a-dire :  c’est 
mal  (Raschi ;  uS  wuybn  pus 
m  ton  nn  ana  unn  pui  ,3110). 


VI 

Amoraites 

41.  R.  Eleazar  b.  Pedat.  «  Reste  dans  l’obscurit6,  et  tu  vivras.  » 
Oiipi  Sap  "nn  Sanh.,  14a. — C’estle  mot  connu  d’Epicure:  X<x0e  pidaat, 
d’oii  Ovide,  Trist.,  3,  4,  25  :  Crede  mihi,  bene  qui  latuit,  bene  vixit. 

42.  Resch  Lakisch.  «  Si  Ton  commet  un  pec  he,  c’est  que  l’esprit 
s’est  trouble  par  une  sottise»,  Sota,  3.  —  «  Inter  cetera  mortalitate 
incommoda  et  hoc  est,  caligo  mentium  nec  tantum  necessitas 
errandi...D  De  ira,  II,  10,  1. 

43.  Du  mime. « II  faut  combattre  les  passions  (non  tout  doucement 
mais)  par  un  61an  energique  du  penchant  au  bien»,  din  tu rn 
yin  “ix'i  Sy  ana,  Ber.,  5  a.  —  «  Solebat  dicere  Fabianus  :  Contra 
adfectus  impetu,  non  subtilitate  pugnandum...  sed  incursu  aver- 
tendam  aciem  non  probam. »  Brev.  vitae,  10,  1. 

«  Si  cela  ne  suffit  pas,  continue  R.  L.,  le  supreme  moyen  est 
d’evoquer  le  souvenir  de  la  mort  »,  nn'on  d*i>  lS  *tf3T\  —  «  Nec 
ulla  res  magis  proderit,  quam  cogitatio  mortalitatis »,  De  ira.  III, 
42,2. 

44.  R.  Alexandri.  « Celui  qui  entend  les  insultes  et  se  tait  m§rite 
le  surnom  de  pieux. » Midr.  Teh.,  XVI.  —  C’est  le  contenu  du  dialo¬ 
gue  de  Seneque  :  «  Nec  iniuriam  nec  contumeliam  accipere  sapien- 
tem». 
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43.  R.  Isaac  (d’aprfes  Bcr.Rabba,  lx  ;  proverbeanonyme  B:  Kama, 
92  a)  :  «  Ce  qui  est  dfefavorable  pour  toi,  dis-le  toi-m&me  d  a vance 
(pour  qu’un  autre,  ne  te  le  reproche) ».  —  «  Ita  materia  petulantibus 
detrahitur,  si  prior  occupes. »  Const.,  16,  2. 

46.  R.  Josut  b.  Levi.  «  II  n’y  a  d’homme  libre  que  celui  qui 
s’occupe  de  la  Tora  »  rrnru  p»W  *o  nSn  p  ^  ym 
Abot,  IV.  —  «  Philosophiae  servias  oportet,  ut  tibi  contingat 
vera  libertasn  (au  nom  d’  Epicure)  Ep.,  8,  7  ;  «  Sapienlia  libertas 
esi»,  Brev.,  5,  2. 

47.  Rab.  Dans  ses  decisions  il  se  tient  a  la  rfegle  que  ce  n’est  pas 
le  droit  formel  seulement  qu’un  homme  honnfite  doit  suivrc,  mais 
qu’en  dehors  de  la  loi  pn  nntJC  il  faut  marcher  dans  « la  voie 
des  bons »,  agir  de  fa?on  humaine  et  noble.  Baba  mefia,  83  a.  — 
«  Quam  angusta  innocentia  est,  ad  legem  bonum  esse?  Quanto 
atius  officiorum  palet  quam  iuris  regula?  Quam  multa  .pielas, 
humanitas,  liberalitas...  exigunt  quae  extra  publicas  tabulas  sunt.» 
De  ira,  II,  28,  2. 

48.  Samuel.  «  Ce  qu’on  reproche  aux  autres,  c’est  souvent  son 
propre  dfefaut  »,  pDIS  TO1D3  Scnsn  Ss  ( Kiddouschin ,  70).  — 
Senfcque  :  «  Omnes  mali  sumus;  quicquid  itaque  in  alis  repre- 
henditur,  id  unusquisque  in  suo  sinu  inveniet  »  (De  ira,  III, 
26,  4). 

49.  Raba  (ou  R.  Hisda). «  Si  les  souffrances  te  frappent,  examine 
ta  conduite »  'puntGi  csutsi  Ber.,  5  a.  —  «  Ipsa  illi  iniuria  usui 
est,  per  quam  experimentum  sui  capit  et  virtutem  temptal.® 
Const.,  9,  3. 
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RABBINIC  PARALLELS  TO  SCRIPTORES 
HISTORIAE  AUGUSTAS 

By  Moses  Hadas 

CONSIDERABLE  information  concerning  life  in  the  Roman 
Empire  might  be  derived  from  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
immense  body  of  rabbinic  literature.1  ,This  literature  was  com¬ 
posed  largely  under  the  shadow  of  Rome,  and  allusions  to  Roman  in¬ 
stitutions  are  as  numerous  as  might  be  expected.  The  homiletic  Mid¬ 
rashim2  are  particularly  .fertile;  their  parables  are  usually  in  terms  of 
contemporary  life.  An  aspect  of  Roman  life  which  seems  to  have 
exercised  the  imagination  of  the  rabbis  especially  is  the  Roman 
emperor;  references  are  so  numerous  that  a  collection  of  almost  a 
thousand  passages  has  been  made  in  which  the  emperor  constitutes 
the  iertium  comparationis  or  is  otherwise  alluded  to.8 

Reminiscences  of  Suetonius  and  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae 
occur,  as  is  natural;  but  parallels  close  enough  to  be  striking  are  not 
numerous.  I  offer  herewith  several  pairs  of  passages  which  might  be 
reciprocally  illuminating.  I  use  the  Scriptores  rather  than  Suetonius, 
since  they  are  more  nearly  contemporary  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Midrashim.4 

Julius  Capitoliiius  Marcus  Antoninus  xxv.  8,  9: 

ignovit  et  civitatibus  quae  Cassio  conscnserant,  ignovit  et  Antiochensi- 
bus,  qui  multa  in  Marcum  pro  Cassio  dixerant.  quibus  et  spectacula  et  con- 

1  The  standard  prolegomenon  to  this  literature  is  H.  L.  Strack,  Einleitung  in  Tal¬ 
mud  und  Midras*  (Munich,  1921).  Briefer  treatments  are  to  bo  found  in  E.  Sch&rer, 
Ocachichta  des  jildischen  Volkes  im  Zvitalter  Jesu  Christi9,  I,  111-61;  and  G.  F.  Moore, 
Judaism  in  the  First  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  (Cambridge  [U.S.A.l,  1927),  I,  123- 
210. 

8  For  tho  character  and  date  of  the  various  Midrashim  see  J.  Theodor  in  Jfeu>ish 
Encyclopedia,  VIII,  548-80.  Tho  best' summitries  of  tho  contents  of  the  Midrashim  in  a 
European  language  aro  in  tho  works  of  Wilhelm  Baoher:  Die  Agada  der  babyloniachen 
Amoriler  (Strasburg,  1878);  Die  Agada  der  Tanaiten  (Strasburg,  1884);  Die  Agada  der 
palOstinischen  Amoider  (Strasburg,  1891). 

1 1.  Ziegler,  Die  Kdnigsgleichnisse  des  Midrasch  (Breslau,  1903) ;  unfortunately  this 
work  is  neither  critical  nor  complete.  Passages  more  apposite  for  tho  study  of  Homan 
life  arc  given  in  S.  Krauss,  Monument  a  Talmudica  (Wion  and  Leipzig,  1914),  Vol.  V. 

4  The  texts  arc  from  Mngio’a  edition  in  the  Loob  Classical  Library,  except  for  Vopia- 
cus,  which  is  from  Peter’s  Teubnor  text.  Tho  translations  from  tho  Hebrew  aro  my  own. 
[Classical  Philology,  XXIV,  July,  1029J  258 
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ventus  publicos  tulerat  et  omne  contionum  genua,  contra  quos  edictum  gravis- 
simum  misit. 

Genesis  R.  10:4;  Yalkut  1:10;  of.  Bacher,  Ag.  PaL  Am.t  I,  01: 

Rabbi  Apphos  preuched  in  Antioch . As  a  king  that  entered  a  prov¬ 

ince,  and  the  provincials  magnified  him,  and  their  praise  was  pleasing  to  him. 
He  gave  them  games  and  races  bountifully.  After  a  time  they  angered  him; 
he  diminished  their  games  and  races. 

Aelius  Lampridius  Commodus  Antoninus  iv.  7,  8: 

Patemum  ....  per  lati  clavi  honorem  a  praefecturae  administratione 
summovit.  post  paucos  dies  .  .  .  .  et  Patemum  ....  interfecit. 

Esther  R.  7:2;  Yalkut  2:1053  fin.: 

A  common  man  blasphemed  a  prince.  Said  the  king,  If  I  kill  him  men  will 
say,  He  has  slain  a  common  man.  He  made  him  a  captain  and  then  a  general, 
and  then  said,  Take  off  his  head. 

Aelius  Lampridius  Commodus  Antoninus  xv ii.  10: 

Colossi  autem  caput  dempsit,  quod  Neronis  esset,  ac  suum  imposuit.1 
Leviticus  R.  23:12: 

As  an  artist  who  was  fashioning  an  icon  of  a  king.  When  he  was  about  to 
complete  the  countenance  the  king  died  and  another  arose.  When  the  artist 
heard  this  his  hands  were  weakened.  He  said,  Shall  I  mould  the  face  of  the 
first  king  or  of  the  second? 

Aelius  Spartianus  Severus  xvii.  1 : 

in  itinere  Palaestinis  plurima  iura  fundavit.  [After  Severus  had  defeated 
and  pursued  to  death  the  two  aspirants  to  the  purple,  Pescennius  Niger  and 
Clodius  Albinus,  he  bestowed  certain  rights  on  Palestinian  communities.] 
Sifra  706;  Yalkut  1:811: 

As  the  people  of  a  locality  who  sought  of  a  king  that  he  constitute  the 
locality  a  colony.  Once  he  had  two  enemies  and  they  fell  before  him.  They 
said,  This  is  the  time  that  we  should  seek  of  the  king  that  he  make  our  locality 
a  colony. 

Aelius  Spartianus  Antoninus  Caracalla  i,  6,  7: 

septennis  puer,  cum  conlusorem  suum  puerum  ob  Iudaicam  religionem 
gravius  verberatum  audisset,  neque  patrem  suum  neque  patrem  pucri  velut 
auctores  verberum  diu  respexit.  Antiochensibus  et  Byzantiis  interventu  suo 
iura  vetusta  restituit,  quibus  iratus  fuit  Severus,  quod  Nigrum  iuverant.5 

1  Cf.  Suetonius  Caligula  xacii.  2:  **ut  simulacra  nurainum  ....  apportarontur  .... 
quibus  capita  dempto  suum  imponeret.”  Tiberius  condemned  a  man  (or  removing  the 
head  from  a  statue  of  Augustus  (Suetonius  Tiberius  58). 

*  Cf.  Suetonius  Tiberius  8:  "Civilium  officiorum  rudimontis  regem  Archelaum 
Trallianos  et  Thess&los,  varia  quosque  de  causa,  Augusto  cogno&conto  defendit;  and 
Nero  7.  2:  apud  eundem  (sc.  patrem)  consulom  pro  Bononicnsibus  Latina,  pro  Ithodiis 
atque  Ilionsibus  Graeco  verba  fecit/* 
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Yalkufc  2.  624: 

R*  Hiya  says,  As  a  king  that  was  wroth  against  the  people  of  a  province, 
and  the  people  of  -the  province  went  and  conciliated  the  son  of  the  king.  He 
went  and  conciliated  his  father.  After  that  he  was  conciliated  of  his  son,  the 
people  of  the  province  went  to  sing  praises  for  the  king.  The  king  said  to 
them,  Is  it  me  that  ye  hymn?  Go  and  hymn  my  son;  but  for  him  I  should  have 
caused  the  people  of  the  province  to  perish. 

Aelius  Spartianus  Antoninus  Caracalla  v.  7 : 

damnati  sunt  eo  tempore  qui  urinam  in  eo  loco  fecerunt  in  quo  statuae  aut 
imagines  erant  principis.1 
Numbers  R.  2:3: 

It  used  to  be  that  he  who  pointed  at  an  icon  of  the  king  with  his  finger  was 
put  to  death. 

Exodus  R.  27:6: 

As  a  hunter  that  was  hunting  birds.  He  caught  one,  but  as  he  was  about 
to  catch  the  second  it  went  and  lighted  on  an  icon  of  the  king.  The  hunter 
stood  still  and  marvelled  and  said,  If  I  cast  a  stone  upon  it  I  will  commit  a 
capital  crime;  if  I  reach  for  it  with  my  lime  rod  I  fear  I  may  touch  the  king’s 
icon:  surely  the  bird  has  found  a  safe  asylum. 

Aelius  Lampridius  Severus  Alexander  xx.  1 : 

Moderation^  tantae  fuit,  ut  nemo  umquam  ab  eius  latere  summoveretur, 
ut  omnibus  se  blandum  adfabilemque  praeberet,  ut  amicos  non  solum  primi 
aut  secundi  loci  sed  etiam  inferiores  aegrotantes  viseret. 

Yalkut  1:723  fin.: 

As  a  king  who  had  a  friend.  He  sent  and  said  to  him,  Prepare  yourself  for 
I  will  visit  you  on  such  and  such  a  day.  But  the  frieqd  did  not  believe  him 
and  thought,  Even  if  he  comes  it  will  be  as  a  private  individual  or  At  night. 
The  king  knew  his  friend's  thoughts  and  sent  to  him,  By  your  life  I 'shall  come 
to  you  publicly,  and  I  shall  ride  upon  the  horse  upon  which  I  rode  when  I  was 
made  king,  and  I  shall  clothe  myself  in  the  purple  which  was  cast  over  my 
shoulders  the  day  I  was  made  king,  and  I  will  come  to  you,  that  all  may  know 
how  great  my  friendship  is  for  you. 

Aelius  Lampridius  Severus- Alexander  xl.  6: 

purpurae  clarissimae  non  ad  usum  suum  sed  ad  matronarum,  si  quae  aut 
possent  aut  vellent,  certe  ad  vendendum  gravissimus  exactor  fuit.  [The  manu- 

1  Cf.  ibid,  58:  **....  ut  hacc  quoquo  capitalia  essent:  circa  August!  simulacrum 
bervum  cecidisso,  vcstimcnta  mutobso,  nummo  vol  anulo  offigiom  impressam  latrinae 
aut  lupanari  intulisso,  dictum  ullum  factum ve  oius  cxistimationo  aliqua  laesisse.” 
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facture  of  purple  cloth  was  in  charge  of  an  imperial  procurator  and  later  be¬ 
came  an  imperial  monopoly.]1 
Esther  R.  7:10: 

If  royal  purple  is  sold  in  the  market,  woe  betide  the  seller,  woe  betide  the 
purchaser. 

Deuteronomy  R*  1:7: 

As  a  man  who  was  selling  purple,  and  cried  out  and  said,  Here  is  purple! 
The  king  heard  him  and  summoned  him  and  said  to  him,  What  are  you  selling? 
Nothing,  he  replied.  Said  the  king,  Heard  I  not  thy  voice  calling,  Here  is 
purple?  And  now  thou  sayest,  Nothing.  True,  my  lord,  said  he,  it  is  indeed 
purple,  but  with  thee  it  is  as  naught. 

Aelius  Lampridius  Severus  Alexander  xliv.  8: 

Multis  civitatibus,  quae  post  terrae  motus  deformes  erant,  sumptus  ad 
instaurationem  operum  et  publicorum  et  privatorum  ex  vectigalibus  dedit. 
Yalkut  2:841: 

A  petitioner  said  to  the  king,  I  do  not  seek  aught  for  myself,  but  that 
certain  province  is  desolate,  and  it  is  thine;  decree  that  it  be  rebuilt.  The 
king  said,  Here  is  a  great  crown;  take  it. 

Aelius  Lampridius  Severus  Alexander  li.  4: 

Ulpianum  pro  tut  ore  habuit,  primum  repugnante  mat  re,  deinde  gratias 
agente,  quern  saepe  a  militum  ira  obiectu  purpurae  suae  defendit. 

Exodus  R.  38:8: 

As  a  prince  whose  pedagogue  entered  in  to  speak  on  behalf  of  a  dependent, 
but  feared  those  who  stood  about  the  king,  lest  they  attack  him.  What  did 
the  king?  He  covered  him  with  his  purple,  that  they  might  see  it  and  fear 
him. 

Aelius  Lampridius  Severus  Alexander  li.  7,  8: 

Clamabatque  saepius,  quod  a  quibusdam  sive  Iudaeis  sive  Christiania 
audierat  et  tenebat,  idque  per  praeconem,  cum  aliquem  emendaret,  diei 
iubebat,  “Quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis,  alteri  ne  feceris.”  quam  sententiam  usque 
adeo  dilexit  ut  et  in  Palatio  et  in  publicis  operibus  praescribi  iuberet. 
b  Sabbath  31a; 

There  is  the  story  of  a  gentile  who  came  before  Shammai  and  said,  Make 
me  a  proselyte  on  condition  that  you  teach  me  the  entire  Law  while  I  stand  on 
one  foot.  He  thrust  him  away  with  the  builder's  rod  which  was  in  his  hand. 

1  O.  Hirachfcld,  Verwaltungsbeamten,  pp.  307  f.,  n.  3,  discusses  tho  matter.  Ho  cites 
CILy  III,  536,  which  mentions  by  name  a  procurator  of  Alexander  charged  with  the 
ratio  purpurarum ;  and  Cod.  Justinianus  iv.  4Q.  1,  which  made  it  an  imperial  monopoly: 
“Fucandao  atque  dist  rahondao  purpurue  ....  fucultatora  null  us  posait  hubero  pri- 
vatus.” 
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Then  ho  came  before  Hillel,  who  accepted  him  as  a  proselyte,  saying,  That 
which  is  displeasing  to  thee  do  not  to  thy  neighbor.  That  is  the  entire  Law; 
the  rest  is  commentary;  go  and  loam  it.1 

Julius  Capitolinus  Maximini  Duo  xxiii.  7 : 

in  oppido  igitur  vicino  statim  Maximini  statuae  atque  imagines  deposits© 
sunt. 

Exodus  R.  42:3;  Yalkut  1:299: 

As  a  province  that  sent  an  envoy  to  offer  a  crown  to  the  king.  While  he 
was  gone  the  provincials  arose  and  overturned  the  king’s  statues  and  stoned 
his  likenesses. 

Flavius  Vopiscus  Tacitus  xi.  2 : 

prae  omnibus  adfatim  ministratis  lactucis  impatienter  indulsit. 
b  Berakhot  57 b;  b  A.Z.  11a;  Yalkut  1:733: 

R.  Judah  in  the  name  of  Rab  says,  The  reference  [to  two  proud  men]  is  to 
Antoninus  and  Rabbi,  from  whose  tables  radishes,  lettuce  and  cucumbers 
were  never  wanting,  neither  in  Summer  nor  in  Winter.1 

The  association  of  some  of  these  passages  may  be  forced,  but  it  is 
clear  that  they,  as  well  as  many  others  in  rabbinic  literature,  refer  to 
Roman  conditions.  Considered  independently,  the  historical  value  of 
these  texts  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the  Scriptores  themselves,  but 
they  have  a  strong  corroborative  value,  coming,  as  they  do,  from 
another  literature.  This  literature  is  the  only  contemporary  literature 
other  than  Greek  and  Roman,  and  if  nothing  else,  it  reveals  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  an  intelligent  subject  people  to  the  conditions  of  Roman 
domination. 

University  op  Cincinnati 

1  In  Classical  Weekly,  XXI  (1928),  114, 1  use  this  passage  for  the  interpretation  of 
stans  pede  in  uno  (Horace  Sermonea  i.  4. 10). 

1 14 Antoninus’ '  liko  4 4 Caesar”  or  44 Augustus”  is  used  freely  to  designate  any  of  the 
later  emperors;  see  Krauss,  Antoninus  und  Rabbi  (Wien,  1910),  p.  98.  Similarly  Rabbi 
here  need  not  necessarily  designate  (as  it  usually  does)  Judah  ha-Nasi,  who  died  about 
200. 
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THE  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  HAGGADAH 

By  A.  MARMORSTEIN,  Jews  College,  London,  England 


VI 

DIATRIBE  AND  HAGGADA 

(1)  The  Greek  word  Starpi/fy  has  many  meanings.  In  rheto¬ 
ric  it  signifies  an  “occasion  for  dwelling  on  a  subject* *  (Arist. 
RheL  3.17).  The  addresses  and  speeches  of  Cynics  and  Stoics 
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developed  the  diatribe  into  an  art.  The  best  representatives  of 
those  schools  used  it  in  speech  and  written  word.  In  reading 
E.  Norden's,  Die  Antike  Kunstprosa  (2  vol.  Leipzig  189S)  I  was 
struck  by  the  new  light,  which  the  investigations  of  that  scholar 
throw  on  the  style  of  the  Haggadah.  This  impression  became 
even  greater  in  studying  Rudolf  Bultmann’s:  Der  StU  der  paulin - 
ischenBriefe  und die Kynisch-Stoische  Diatribe  (Gottingen,  1910). 
It  amounts  almost  to  a  platitude  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
inner  content  of  a  literary  work  cannot  be  properly  understood 
without  understanding  its  external  form.  Still,  in  our  studies  and 
researches  up  till  now,  the  latter  has  been  more  or  less  neglected. 
It  is  customary  to  ignore  or  to  deny  style,  form  and  beauty  in 
the  literary  productions  of  the  scribes,  in  their  homilies  and 
sermons,  their  parables  and  similies,  their  thoughts  or  teachings. 
The  inner  meaning  is  the  chief  thing,  the  external  form  is  of  no 
consequence.  The  history  and  the  state  of  preservation  of  our 
literature,  which  is  partly  fragmentary,  and  partly  sketchy, 
apparently  confirms  such  a  belief.  This,  however,  isian  erroneous 
view!  The  Haggadah  has  a  style  of  its  own,  worth  studying.  The 
preachers  and  teachers,  whose  immortal  names  are  entombed  in 
the  Haggadah  of  the  two  Talmuds  and  the  Midrashimv  devel¬ 
oped  a  homiletical  style,  which  is  not  much  behind  that  of  the 
masters  of  oratory  in  Latin  and  Greek.  We  are  told,  frequently, 
that  educated  and  intellectual  circles  among  the  heathens  inf  the 
first  centuries,  looked  somewhat  commiseratively  on  the  barbar¬ 
ism  of  the  Gospels.  Learned  and  wise  pagans  treated  rather  vrith 
contumely  the  sacred  writings  of  Early  Christianity.  This  is  *dt 
surprising  at  all.  The  Gospels  in  Greek  must  have  struck  them, 
as  far  as  style  and  language  go,  as  strange,  or  foreign  ta  their 
literary  taste.  I  am  not  aware  of  having  read  anything*'  similar 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  Haggadah,  properly  searched >  and 
studied,  offers  a  lucid  object-lesson  in  the  similarities  between  the 
style  of  the  diatribe  and  the  homilies  of  the  Scribe. 

It  is  too  premature  at  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge  to 
decide  the  question,  whether,  or  how  far  the  Rabbinic  preachers 
actually  were  indebted  to  the  diatribe  of  Stoics  and  Cynics. 
This  question  will  have  to  be  answered,  one  way  or  another. 
Really,  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  much  larger,  and  more  important 
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problem,  which  has  to  be  tackled,  and  answered  either  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  or  in  the  negative.  I  mean,  the  traces  of  external,  secular 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  Scribes,  their  relation  to  Greek  wisdom 
and  science.  Apart  from  the  comparative  point  of  view{  the  study 
of  the  haggadic  style  opens  many  new  aspects  of  the  inner  mean¬ 
ing  of  some  otherwise  obscure  sayings  and  sentences,  forms  and 
ways  of  our  homilies.  ]These  enable  us  to  listen  to  the  living  voice 
of  the  ages,  to  objections  raised  to  teachings  and  legends,  to 
criticisms  made  against  exegesis  and  theology  expounded  from 
the  pulpit,  to  abuse  and  ridicule  heaped  on  the  religion  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews  by  heathens  and  Christians,  by  believers  and 
unbelievers,  by  masters  and  pupils.  Being  aware  of  the  form  of 
speech,  we  are  enabled  to  revive  many  a  long-forgotten  historical 
fact,  and  reconstruct  some  intellectual  movements,  which  are 
otherwise  lost  in  the  deep  sea  of  the  ages  passed.  Scientific  research 
of  the  ancient  documents  of  our  literature  cannot  forego  the 
investigation  of  the  external  forms  of  the  material  at  our  disposal. 

(2)  One  of  the  most  usual  forms  of  the  diatribe  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  dialogues  between  two  parties  in  a  speech.  The  speaker,  or 
writer,  steps  into  the  background,  he  develops  his  own  ideas  by 
constructing  a  dialogue,  between  two,  or  more,  different  persons. 
The  dialogue  in  the  Haggadah  has  not  been  studied  under  this 
point  of  view.  Its  part  and  importance  in  Jewish  theology  and 
apologetics  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out,  as  was  done  in  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  and  apologetics,  where  learned  works  are  at  the 
students'  disposal.  It  cannot  be  done  in  this  short  essay.  Yet, 
two  or  three  facts  should  here  be  pointed  out.  First  of  all  the 
dialogues  between  God  and  the  Keneset  Israel  (bmv'  JIMS). 
Some  instances  will  suffice  for  it.  Illustration:  R.  Johanan  b. 
Nappaha  depicts  in  a  parable  a  king  who  had  in  his  service  two 
ill-famed  quaestors.  These  were  made  use  of  by  him  if  he  wanted 
to  chastise  a  rebellious  province.  Once  a  province  became  rest¬ 
less.  The  king  dispatched  one  of  them  to  this  place.  When  the 
people  heard  this,  they  entreated  him:  Whatsoever  you  want  to 
do  in  order  to  punish  us,  do,  yet  save  us  from  the  presence  of, 
this  man!  Israel  says  similarly  before  God:  Lord  of  the  Universe! 
Rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger  neither  chasten  me  in  thy  wrath 
(Ps.  6.2).  God  replies:  What  is  mine  anger,  and  my  wrath  for? 
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Israel  says:  Pour  out  thy  wrath  upon  the  heathen  (ibid.  69.6). 
God  accepts  their  words,  and  acts  accordingly,  saying:  And  I 
will  act  in  anger  and  fury  against  the  heathen  (Micah  5.14),  but 
not  against  Israel  (cf.  Hosea  11.10) , 

This  instance,  by  the  way,  shows  another  (characteristic  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  diatribe:  It  was  customary  to  put  in  the  mouth  of 
the  arguing  parties  quotations  from  Homer,  or  other  well-known 
authors,  poets  or  philosophers.  The  preacher,  Jewish  or  Chris¬ 
tian,  borrowed  from  the  Bible.  Our  second  instance  will  show 
this  even  more  clearly.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  Israel  and  God, 
or  the  Holy  Spirit.’  The  dialogue  consists  of  six3  parts.  Israel 
quotes  one  passage,  -the  Holy  Spirit  replies  with  another  from 
the  Scriptures.  The  dialogue  reads  as  follows: 

I.  Israel  says:  There  is  none  like  God. 

Holy  Spirit:  Jeshurun  is  like  God  (Deut.  33.26). 

II.  Israel:  Who  is  like  thee  among  the  gods,  0  Lord?  (Ex. 
15.11). 

Holy  Spirit:  Happy  art  thou,  Israel,  who  is  like  thee 

(Deut.  33.29). 

III.  Israel:  Hear  O  Israel,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  the  Lord  is 

one  (Deut.  6.4). 

Holy  Spirit :  Who  is  like  thy  people  Israel,  a  unique  nation 
on  the  earth?  (I  Chr.  17.21). 

IV.  Israel:  Like  the  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  forest, 

so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons  (Cant.  2.3). 

Holy  Spirit:  Like  the  lily  among  the  thorns,  is  my  beloved 
among  the  daughters  (ibid.  2.2). 

V.  Israel:  This  is  my  God,  I  will  exalt  him  (Ex.  15.2). 

Holy  Spirit:  This  people  I  have  created  unto  me.  (Is  43.21). 

VI.  Israel:  For  thou  art  the  glory  of  his  might  (Ps.  88.18). 

Holy  Spirit:  Israel  through  thee  I  am  glorified  (Is.  9.3) .* 

1  M.  Ps.  ed.  Buber  6.3.  Yalfcut  Makiri  Ps.  ed.  B.  6.6. 

8  Midr.  Tanfc.  reads  Dipnn  inst.  of  enipn  nn.  In  the  Sifre  Holy  Spirit  means 
in  several  places  God,  v.  Marmorstein,  The  Old  Rabbinic  Doctrine  of  God , 
London  1927. 

*  M.  Tan.  has  eight:  VII,  Cant.  5.10,  and  7.2;  VIII  Deut.  4.7. 

<  Sifre  Dt.  §  355,  p.  148ab,  Midr.  Tannaim  p.  221,  Mek.  16b,  Midr.  Zutta, 
ed.  Buber  p.  16. 
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One  can  faintly  imagine  and  reconstruct  after  so  many  cen¬ 
turies  the  exact  purpose  and  impression  of  a  sermon  of  this 
type.  At  present  they  look  to  the  reader  as  mere  quotations  of 
select  gems  from  Pentateuch,  Prophets  and  Psalms,  which  lack 
the  key  to  open  their  secret  and  connection.  No  doubt  the  most 
sublime  theological  doctrines  of  the  preacher’s  age  were  derived 
from,  or  put  into  these  words,  and  surely  expounded  at  length  by 
the  orator  on  that  occasion.  The  Unity,  the  Incomparability,  the 
Uniqueness  both  of  God  and  Israel,  the  relation  between  God  and 
Israel,  the  mutual  choice  of  both,  were  the  themes  expounded, 
as  pointed  out  in  another  place.5  The  introduction  and  the  pero¬ 
ration  are  unfortunately  missing,  or  perhaps,  misplaced,  there¬ 
fore  the  actual  theme  cannot  be  with  certainty  established, 
merely  guessed.  For  our  purpose  it  is  enough  to  recognize  that 
the  preachers  knew  and  used  this  method  of  the  Diatribe. 

In  some  cases,  the  speech,  prayer,  or  request  of  the  Keneset 
Israel  is  preserved,  the  reply  of  God  either  originally  omitted, 
or  lost  through  the  copyists  of  our  ancient  Midrashim.  R.  Jose 
b.  R.  IJanina,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the  third 
century  in  Tiberias,  whose  life  and  teaching  deserve  a  good 
monograph,  dealt  with  Ps.  140.1  in  one  of  his  homilies.  The 
Keneset  Israel  says  before  God:  Lord  of  the  Universe!  The 
nations  of  the  world  spread  out  a  net  before  me  in  order  to  catch 
me!  They  say :  Worship  idols!  If  I  listen  to  them,  I  am  condemned 
by  thy  law,  if  I  do  not  obey,  then  they  slay  me.  I  am  like  a 
thirsty  wolf,  who  stands  before  the  well  with  a  snare,  saying:  If 
I  descend  to  drink,  I  will  be  caught  by  the  snare,  if  not,  I  shall 
die  of  thirst.6  There  we  have  the  address  of  Israel;  the  answer 
of  God  is  not  reported.  The  preacher  was  satisfied  with  describ¬ 
ing  the  feeling  of  his  hearers,  who  passed  through  some  persecu¬ 
tions.  The  same  preacher  offers  another  instance,7  which  for 
style  and  contents  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received 
before.  He  delivered  a  sermon,  in  which  we  are  told  that  Moses 

5  v.  Marmorstein,  The  imitatio  dei,  Nachahmuiig  Gottes,  Jesliurun 
XIV,  1928. 

6  Esther  r.  ch.  7,  Yalfc.  Makiri  Ps.  140.1. 

7  v.  b.  Makkot  24a,  variants  in  En  Ya‘akob,  Yalfcut  Shim'oni  II  313  and 
Pirfce  de  Rabbenu  ha-Kadosh,  ed.  Schonblum,  Lemberg  1877,  24b. 
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decreed  four  decrees,  which  have  been  abolished  by  four 
prophets.  The  sayings  of  Moses  are:  (1)  Deut.  33.28;  (2)  Deut. 
28.65;  (3)  Exod.  20.5;  and  (4)  Lev.  26.38.  They  were  annulled 
by  Amos  7.5-6,  Jeremiah  31.1,  Ezekiel  18.4,  and  Isaiah  27.13. 
This  preacher  did  not  fear  to  state  that  the  prophets  ob¬ 
jected  to,  or,  even  abolished  the  words  of  the  father  of  the 
prophets.  The  homily,  which  may  have  been  delivered  on  a  New 
Year’s  Day  (cf.  the  passage  from  Jeremiah  and  from  Isaiah) 
reveals  the  problems  agitating  the  mind  of  Galilean  Jews  in  that 
period,  viz.  the  question  of  assimilation,  the  relation  of  Jews  to 
the  outside  world,  the  sins  of  the  fathers  being  visited  on  their 
children,  and  Israel’s  very  existence.  These  questions,  which 
trouble  us,  children  of  the  twentieth  century,  so  greatly  in  all 
countries  of  our  dispersion,  were  alive  and  pressing  in  Tiberias, 
in  the  third  century.  In  order  to  develop  this  theme,  or  these 
themes,  the  preacher  put  his  arguments  into  the  mouth  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets.  The  attitude  of  the  preacher  is  not  clearly  and 
distinctly  stated.  We  do  not  gather  from  his  words  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  whether  he  favoured  the  point  of  view  of  Moses,  and  con¬ 
demned  the  others,  or  vice  versa .  Other  homilies  of  his  throw 
some  light  on  his  views.8 

(3)  Another  type  of  the  diatribe  is  presented  in  Haggadahs 
which  comprise  dialogues  between  Biblical  personages,  heroes  of 
antiquity,  saints  and  sages  on  one  s:de,  and  God  on  the  other 
side.  Just  as  in  the  Cynic-Stoic  Diatribe  heroes  of  poetry  and 
mythology,  e.  g.,  Odysseus  or  Heracles  are  introduced  as  defend¬ 
ers  or  propagators  of  philosophical  ideas  and  ethical  norms,9  so 
in  their  dialogues  the  “Fathers  of  the  World,”10  prophets  and 
kings  teach  or  admonish,  defend  or  accuse,  rebuke  or  praise  their 
contemporaries  before  God.  Here  also  a  few  instances  convey 
an  idea  of  the  similarity  between  the  Haggadists  and  ancient 
rhetors  as  to  their  respective  application  of  the  Diatribe.  The 

8  v.  Marmorstein,  Eine  messianische  Bewegung  im  dritten  Jahrhundert, 
Jeshurun  XIII,  1926,  16-18. 

9  v.  Bultmann  1.  c.  p.  12f. 

10  As  to  the  term  oViyn  nu«  v.  Tanfc.  B  I  196,  Dt.  r.  11.1,  Gen.  r.  12.14, 
58.4,  Lev.  36.1.  Pirlfe  R.  ha-Kadosh  III.  115,  Midi*.  Abba  Gorion  p.  33,  j.  R. 
H.  56d,  Eduyyot  1.4,  Ozar  Midrashim  ed.  Wertheimer,  p.  80. 
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first  instance  is  taken  from  the  Haggadah  of  R.  Jonathan  ben 
Eleazar,  reported  in  his  name  by  R.  Samuel  b.  Nabmani.  He 
depicts  Moses  as  writing  the  Torah,  especially  the  story  of  the 
daily  creation.  When  he  arrived  at  Gen.  1.26  (let  us  make  man), 
Moses  exclaimed:  Lord  of  the  Universe!  Wherefore  dost  thou 
give  an  opening  of  mouth  (occasion)  to  the  Minim?  i.  e.,  to  assert 
that  there  were  two  powers  assisting  at  the  creation  of  man.  God 
replies:  Write,  and  he  who  likes  to  err,  let  him  blunder.11  God 
said:  What  about  the  man,  whom  I  created?  Does  he  not  pro¬ 
duce  big  and  small  ones?  Now,  if  the  former  should  ask  permission 
of  the  latter,  will  they  not  say:  Why  should  socially  higher  stand¬ 
ing  people  ask  permission  of  lower  ones?  Well,  let  him  learn  from 
his  Creator,  who  created  the  upper  and  lower  ones,  and  yet  at 
the  creation  of  man,  he  consulted  his  ministering  angels.12  Gen. 
1.26  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  thorniest  questions  of  ancient  Jewish 
Apologetics,  and  was  properly  misused,  first  by  Gnostics,  after¬ 
wards  by  Christians  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  respective  theories 
from  the  Bible  of  the  Jews.13 

Sometimes  the  dialogue  represents  a  free,  dramatized  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  narrative.  R.  Levi  has  a  homily  on  Gen.  8.25. 
Abraham  said:  If  thou  desirest  the  world,  there  is  no  strict 
judgment,  if  judgment,  there  is  no  world.  Thou  holdest  the  rope 
by  both  ends,14  thou  desirest  both,  world  and  judgment.  The 
world  cannot  exist  with  the  strict  measure  of  judgment,  without 
forgiveness.  God  replies:  Abraham:  thou  lovest  righteousness, 
hatest  wickedness,  therefore,  has  thy  God  anointed  thee  (Ps. 
45.8).  From  Noah  till  thy  time  ten  generations  perished,  and  to 
none  of  them  did  I  speak,  except  to  you.15 


11  One  would  be  inclined  to  read  /liyob  nsnn  ,twd  iok  .nina  .rr'apn  b'K 
nyt)\  instead  of  nya'  myob  rtxnm  ,aina  Moses  asks  this  question,  which 
fits  in  with  the  next  'iai  nt?D  ,rrapn  b'K. 

13  Gen.  r.  ch.  8,  ed.  Theodor  p.  62. 

v.  Marmorstein,  Juden  und  Judentum  in  der  Altercatio  Simeonis  Judaei 
et  Theophile  Christianii  in  Theol.  Tydschrift ,  49  (1915)  p.  379. 

**  A  proverb  pwn  'an  bann  n«  onn  nrot  often  used  by  the  teachers,  e.  g. 
R.  Simlai,  Tanb.  B.  6  pnnfen.  Samuel  b.  Nabmani  Dt.  r.  1.10  in  Aramaic  and 
in  Hebrew. 

15  Gen.  r.  ch.  39  ed.  Theodor  369,  ch.  49,  ed.  Theodor  p.  500,  Pes.  B  139a. 
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(4)  Among  the  manifold  subjects  dealt  with  by  preachers, 
the  most  popular  and  appropriate  to  impress  public  opinion,  was 
the  national  catastrophe,  and  the  religious  consequences  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  The  choice  of  homiletical  subjects 
was  as  difficult  then,  as  it  is  now.  Even  the  best  preachers  experi¬ 
enced  some  disappointments.  Special  days  were  set  apart  for  the 
commemoration  of  that  sad  historic  event,  which  marked  such  a 
great  change  in  the  course  of  Jewish  history.  R.  Samuel  b.  Nah- 
mani  depicted  in  a  rather  lengthy  homily  the  scene  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple.  The  homily  belongs  to  the  form  of  Diatribe 
described  in  the  previous  paragraph.  There  are,  however,  two 
features,  which  have  to  be  pointed  out  especially.  This  Haggadah 
shows  that  sometimes  more  than  two  persons  take  part  in  the 
discussion.  Abraham  appears  tearing  his  beard,  plucking  his  hair, 
smiting  his  face,  rending  his  garments,  with  ashes  on  his  head, 
lamenting  and  crying  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  destroyed  Temple. 
He  says,  rather  asks  God:  Why  am  I  different  from  all  other 
languages  and  nations?  Why  has  this  shame  and  disgrace  fallen 
to  my  lot?  There  intervene  the  angels,  who  endorse  his  lament 
by  binding  laments  lines  by  lines,16  and  expounding  Is.  33.8.  The 
paths  and  roads  leading  to  Jerusalem,  established  for  pious  pil¬ 
grims,  are  desolate.  The  pilgrimages  have  ceased;  fhe  covenant 
of  Abraham  is  abolished,  Jerusalem  and  Zion  are  despised,  Israel 
is  treated  worse  than  the  idolaters,  the  generation  of  Enosh.1* 
God  appears  thereupon  asking  for  the  reason  for  all  these  lamen¬ 
tations.  The  angels  take  it  upon  themselves  to  reply:  Abraham, 
thy  friend,  came  to  the  ruins  of  thy  house,  and  thou  dost  not 
regard  him  whatsoever!  God  replies:  Since  he  departed  unto  the 
House  of  Eternity  rra,  i.  e.,  grave,  or  cemetery),  he  did 
not  appear  in  my  house,  and  now,  what  has  my  friend  to  do 
in  my  house?  (Jer.  11.13).  Abraham  lifts  up  his  voice,  and  says: 
Lord  of  the  Universe!  Why  hast  thou  exiled  my  children?  Why 

16  The  term  toon  ivp  occurs  also  pal.  Yoma  1.1,  Sotah  1.10,  Jeb.  16.4, 
Tos.  Jeb.  ed.  Zuckermandel  p.  259.  Jelam.  Yalfc.  1  787,  Nahmanides  mm 
oim  78a.  v.  Zunz  Literaturgeschiehte  15  n.  3.  Perles  MGWJ  X,  387.  BruU, 
Jahrb.  I  239.  Zion  1841,  164.  Hamagid  VIII.  29,  Marmorstein  Jahrb.  fur  jiid. 
Volkskunde,  I,  291ff. 

,l  v.  R.  Johanan,  b.  Sabb.  118b,  M.  Ps.  2.2.,  Pirfce  R.  E.,  ch.  18. 
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hast  thou  delivered  them  to  the  nations  who  have  slain  them 
with  cruel  deaths?  Why  hast  thou  destroyed  thy  sanctuary, 
where  I  brought  my  son  Isaac,  the  father  of  the  nation,  as  a 
burnt  offering.18  God  says:  Because  they  have  transgressed  the 
Torah,  and  the  22  letters  in  her!  So  far  goes  the  first  part.19 

The  second  part  of  this  homily  leads  to  another  form  of  the 
Diatribe.  I  mean  the  method  which  is  known  as  Personification .ao 
Abstract  conceptions  and  qualities,  like  truth,  virtue,  loving¬ 
kindness,  charity,  or  the  reverse  are  introduced  into  the  speech 
as  arguing,  defending,  contradicting,  or  confirming  the  speaker’s 
statement.  Here,  as  so  often  in  the  Haggadah,  the  Torah  steps 
forward  to  plead  against  Israel.  Abraham  addresses  the  Torah, 
calling  her:  My  daughter !  Thou  comest  to  testify  against  Israel, 
that  they  are  guilty  of  transgressing  the  Law?  Dost  thou  not 
feel  ashamed  before  me?  Remember  the  day,  when  God  offered 
his  Torah  to  all  the  nations,  and  they  refused  to  receive  his  Law. 
No  nation  wanted  to  accept  thee  except  Israel  before  Mt.  Sinai!21 
Thereupon  the  Torah  departs.  Then  appear  one  by  one  the  22 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  as  witnesses,  and  are  put  to  shame 
by  Abraham.  Our  text  has  only  the  first  three  letters,  each  stand¬ 
ing  for  one  abstract  idea,  offended  by  Israel.  Originally  all  the 
22  letters  were  represented.  Later  the  text  was  shortened  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  rest  of  the  homily,  which  has  nearly  the 
character  of  a  legend,  contains  several  speeches  delivered  by 
Isaac,  Jacob  and  Moses,  the  last  quoting  elegies  in  Aramaic, 
and  a  dialogue  between  Moses  and  the  sun,  concluding  with  an 
address  by  Rachel  to  God,  who  responds. 

(5)  The  Haggadah  preserved  furthermore  another  significant 
feature  of  the  Diatribe,  which  is  shorter  than  the  dialogues  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  previous  paragraphs,  but  all  the  same  manifests 
characteristics  of  the  dialogue.  The  homilists  interrupt  their  dis¬ 
course,  or  begin  the  same  with  an  alleged  or  a  real  objection  to 
their  theme  or  the  Bible  by  some  opponent.  The  first  class  of 


18  v.  Gen.  r.  55.9. 

19  Midr.  Lam.  ed.  Buber  p.  26. 

30  v.  Bultmann,  1.  c.  p.  12. 

31  This  Haggadah  is  often  repeated,  v.  Mek.  67a,  nbv  H3  rm  lyana  -pwi 
nvjv  'obi  ns  jinns  Sifre  Deut.  §343;  b.  AZ  3b. 
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these  objections  can  be  grouped  together  under  the  heading 
o "IN  i?  tDK*  dk.  The  preacher  develops  an  idea,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  he  considers:  “but,  if  someone  tells  you,” 
“so  reply  to  him.”  Many  times  the  homilist  begins  his  exposi¬ 
tion:  noiNP  ’D  bo  “whosoever  says  so  and  so.”  Thirdly,  the 
audience  is  reminded  of  a  fact  rtDN*  vbv  “in  order  that  people 
should  not  say,”  etc.  A  fourth  group  has  idinp  nairn  “a 
reply  to  those,  who  say,  etc.”  The  name,  or  character  of  the 
objector  is  omitted,  yet  in  many  cases,  either  the  Q’ro,  ’yns 
btnw  or  D^iyn  moiK  are  mentioned  as  real,  or  possible  critics. 
Here  belong  further  the  sayings  introduced  by  ns  pnns  ]r\'b  xbw 
in  order  not  to  give  an  opening  of  mouth,  i.  e.  occasion,  or 
opportunity  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  Minim  (Gnostics) 
or  Christians  to  say,  etc.  Finally,  one  comes  across  the  phrase 
nonn  bn  “do  not  wonder,”  especially  after  legends  and  stories 
which  tax  even  the  simplest  mind  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
I  will  give  a  few  instances  for  each  of  these  diatribic  forms, 
especially  bearing  in  mind  the  relation  between  Minim  and 
Scribes. 

(a)  The  first,  DlK  ~]b  1DK*  ok,  is  to  be  found  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  in  the  Haggadah  of  the  Tannaim, 
R.  Judah  b.  Ilai  and  R.  Nehemiah.  Both  of  them,  as  shown 
in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  must  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  fight  against  gnostic  speculations  and  Bible  criticism.33 
Here23  we  are  concerned  with  their  expositions  of  Eccl.  3.15. 
Ecclesiastes  teaches  that  that  which  has  been  is  now,  and  that 
which  is  to  be,  has  already  been.  Some  sceptic  objected  to 
the  first  as  well  as  to  the  second  clause  of  the  saying:  n OK'  OK 
nbtyb  o”pi  >n  rrn  yyn  wind  ^oki  ]wmn  otk  Kon  oik  -jV: 

“if  Adam  had  not  sinned  and  tasted  of  .that  tree,  he  could  have 
lived  for  ever.”  Koheleth  says:  Which  has  been  is  now.  Sup¬ 
posing  Adam  had  not  sinned,  would  he  be  alive?  Further, 
o’do  vb  nrnrrt>  Tny  rrnprw  oik  -\b  tdk*  ok:  “God  will  in  future 
revive  the  dead,”  consequently,  there  will  be  something  new, 

“  v.  above  pp.  160,  163,  181. 

33  Lev.  r.  27.4,  Pes.  RK.  76a  fuller  than  Lev.  r.  Tanfc.  Ill  B.  90.  Eccl.  r. 
3.15,  where  the  sayings  are  interchanged,  Eccl.  Zutta  98,  Yalfe.  Eccl.  967. 
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which  has  not  been  in  the  past?  The  reply  is:  Tell  him  (iV  Tin#), 
the  first  question  can  be  met  by  Elijah,  who  is  still  alive,  the 
second  by  the  deeds  of  Elijah,  Elisha  and  Ezekiel.  R.  Nehemiah 
puts  forth  other  questions  of  a  similar  type:  b  TON'  ON 
DIP’pIN  Nin  *133  *\b  11  D  N  ?0*D2  D’D  lVlD  D^iyi  7P7W  1PBN  0  1  N 

rwn'  o’n  m  nwy^  Tny  nwopn»  oik  *]b  ion*  oni  ;o*m  o*d  i!?i d 
rtvn  by  rwy  -p  vh  mn  nao  lV  iidn.  The  first  part  of  the 
verse  is  attacked  by  one,  who  doubts  the  teaching  that  the  world 
was  “water  in  water/’  the  second  by  one  who  asks:  will  there  be 
a  time,  when  the  sea  will  become  dry  land?  Otherwise  how  could 
Koheleth  assert;  “that  which  is  to  be,  has  already  been?”  The 
teacher  reminds  one  first  of  the  ocean,  then  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea.  It  is  quite  probable,  that  the  objections  affected  more 
Rabbinic  lore  than  Ecclesiastes’  wisdom.  Could  Adam  have  lived 
for  ever,  if  he  had  not  sinned?  Does  Koheleth  not  deny  the 
belief  in  resurrection?  How  can  Rabbinic  cosmology  and  escha¬ 
tology  be  reconciled  with  the  teachings  of  Koheleth?  The  objec¬ 
tors  thought  of,  must  have  been  Gnostics,  who  found  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  finding  faults  in  the  Bible.  The  teachers  are  contem¬ 
poraries  of  Marcion,  whose  influence  reached  those  who  visited 
the  Synagogues.  Due  to  gnostic  agitation,  we  hear  from  this 
period  onwards,  the  teaching:  Whatsoever  God  will  create  in  the 
future ,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  past.34  Yet,  there  is  another  possi¬ 
bility!  May  be  that  pious  souls  could  not  yet  acquiesce  in  the 
canonicity  of  Ecclesiastes.  There  might  have  been  a  set  of  Jews, 
reacting  against  the  gnostic  movements,  who  repeated  old,  or 
invented  new  objections  to  Ecclesiastes,  and  agitated  for  the 
removal  of  this  book  from  the  Canon.  Some  traces  of  such  an 
agitation  are  still  to  be  discerned  in  our  texts.  But,  even  such 
activity  was  under  gnostic  cross-currents,  as  we  see  Minim  tack¬ 
ling  the  same  questions  in  the  third  century.2S 

R.  Simeon  ben  Lakish  delivered  a  sermon  on  Ps.  60.9,  “Gilead 
is  mine,  and  Manasseh  is  mine;  Ephraim  is  also  the  strength  of 

34  The  doctrine  is  ascribed  to  R.  Halafta  (Lev.  r.),  R  .Eleazar  b.  Halafta 
(Pes.),  Simeon  ben  i^alafta,  (Cant.  r.). 

35  Num.  r.  14.4,  nsnp  id  nd»d  in  the  name  of  R.  Simeon  ben  Lavish,  intro¬ 
duced  by  DU’DH  nDK»  □«,  shortened  Tanfo.  B  IV.  41.  Agadat  Bereshit  ch. 
52  in  the  name  of  R.  Berechiah,  4th  cent,  in  a  slightly  different  order. 
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my  head,  Judah  is  my  law-giver.”  God  says:  (1)  If  a  man  tells 
you,  God  will  not  revive  the  dead,  point  out  the  case  of  Elijah, 
who  comes  from  Gilead ,  and  revived  the  dead  son  of  the  Zarfith. 
(2)  If  a  man  tells  you  that  God  does  not  receive  those  who 
repent,  point  out  Manasseh ,  who  was  a  king  of  Judah.  (3)  If  a 
man  tells  you  that  God  does  not  help  the  barren  women,  point 
out  the  wife  of  Elkanah,  who  came  from  Ephraim .  (4)  If  a  man 
tells  you  that  God  does  not  save  from  fire  (or  according  to  a 
second  version,  from  wild  beasts),  point  out  the  three  young  men, 
or  Daniel,  who  came  from  Judah .  (5)  If  a  man  tells  you  that 
God  does  not  heal  lepers,  refer  him  to  the  instance  of  Moab  (or, 
according  to  another  version,  that  God  does  not  save  from  water, 
point  out  Moses,  who  was  drawn  from  the  water).  (6)  If  a  man 
tells  you  that  God  cannot  redeem  the  weak  from  the  hand  of 
the  strong  without  sword  and  spear,  let  David  come  and  testify 
against  him. 

Tabulating  these  six  different  objections  and  questions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  names  of  the  teachers,  we  learn  first  of  all  that 
there  are  themes  or  questions  common  to  all  of  them,  secondly 
we  may  be  able  to  establish  the  connection  existing  between  them, 
and  finally  learn  the  development  of  these  heresies.  The  first 
rubric  (RJ)  represents  the  questions  mentioned  by  R.  Judah  ben 
Ilai,  the  second  (RN),  the  third  (RSbN),  and  the  fourth  (RSbL) 
by  R.  Nehemiah,  R.  Samuel  b.  Nabmani,  and  R.  Simeon  b. 
Lakish  respectively.  The  underlined  words  recur  in  all,  or  in 
some  of  the  rubrics. 


RJ 

□”pi  ’n  'in  oik 
□Viy!? 

□’DD  H'nD 


RN 

RSbN 

D’DD  O'D 

rraa’  o’ 

cr 

omy  npis 
nnpy  npis 

o’tnntpo  d’dVd 

RSbL 

crnon  n”nn  i 

Q'nw  2 
mipy  i pig  3 

mn  id  ^xd  4 
nvn  p  !txd  4« 
nyix  nsiD  s 
D’DH  ]D  ^XD  5a 
fyn  ID  ^XD  5b 

V’XD  6 
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These  Minim  could  not  have  been  Christians  of  any  sort,  but 
Jewish  Gnostics,  who  doubted,  or  denied  the  belief  in  the  resur¬ 
rection,  the  possibility  of  repentance,  and  God's  ability  to  help, 
or  assist  the  ailing  and  those  in  danger  of  life.  They  opposed 
doctrines  accepted  and  believed  by  the  average  Jew  in  the  third 
century.  Even  Christians  and  pagans  concurred  in  such  beliefs. 

On  the  whole,  the  term  lb  TiDR-oiR  idr1  or  is  not  rare 
in  the  Tannaitic  Haggadah,  yet  frequent  in  the  Amoraic  teach¬ 
ings.  In  the  paragraph  treating  the  argument  of  God  testing 
people,  we  used  an  anonymous  Haggadah,36  where  this  term 
occurs;  yet  in  another  source  another  form  of  the  Diatribe  is 
substituted,  namely:  ns  pnns  ]nb  R^tP.37 

Interesting  is  another  homily,  based  on  Ps.  60.9, 38  which 
repeats  objections  to  Elijah,  Gideon,  David,  and  Joshua,  who 
committed  some  act  or  other,  breaking  the  commandments  of 
the  Law.  Elijah  built  an  altar  on  Mt.  Carmel,  and  brought  sacri¬ 
fices  thereon,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Sanctuary  at 
that  time.  Such  an  action  was  against  Lev.  17.3-4.  Gideon  did 
a  similar  thing,  offering  sacrifices  on  the  high  places,  whilst  the 
Temple  in  Shiloh  was  in  existence.  David  sinned  against  the 
Law,  and  Joshua  broke  the  Sabbath  observance  before  Jericho. 
All  of  them,  was  the  reply,  acted  on  God's  command  0©  by 
rniaan),  and  for  His  sake.  David's  case  is  interpreted  as  a  special 
example  to  sinners  to  repent,  since  the  gates  of  repentance  are 
always  open.  The  latter  is  a  connecting  link  between  No.  2  in 
R.  Simeon  ben  Lakish's  list  and  this  present  diatribe.  Here,  we 
can  avail  ourselves  of  material  outside  our  own  literature  to 
identify  the  alleged  objectors  of  the  preacher.  Early  writings  of 
the  Church  refer  to  Joshua  as  a  proof  for  the  mutability  of  the 
Law,39  yet  I  have  shown  that  Marcion  and  his  followers  raised 
the  same  questions  from  their  own  point  of  view. 

The  diatribe  form  is  more  usual  in  the  Amoraic  Haggadah. 
Yet,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  the  latter  Haggadah.  Such  a  question  cannot  be  finally 

26  v.  above  p.  155.  Gen.  r.  ch.  55.1,  ed.  Theodor  584-585. 

*7  Tank  B.  I.  58a. 

28  Num.  r.  14.5,  Tank  B.  IV.41. 

29  v.  above  p.  161. 
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settled  in  the  course  of  a  brief  essay,  such  as  the  present  one, 
since  it  necessitates  a  display  of  the  whole  material,  for  which 
there  is  no  room  here.  We  find  this  term  in  the  Haggadah  of  the 
following  Amoraim:  R.  Joshua  ben  Levi,  R.  Jose  ben  Zimra,  R. 
Hanina  b.  Hama,  R.  Isaac,  R.  Levi,  R.  Abbahu,  R.  IJiyya  b. 
Abba,  R.  Huna,  R.  Jose  b.  Abin,  R.  Abba  Serungaya,  besides 
those  mentioned  previously.  Three  instances  taken  from  the 
anonymous  Haggadah  shall,  for  the  present,  conclude  this  part 
of  our  investigation,  they  relate  to  three  different  subjects,  and 
may  be  used  tojreflect  different  aspects  of  the  intellectual,  political 
and  religious  conditions  of  the  first  centuries.  The  canonicity  of 
some  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  relation  of  the  Torah  to 
worldly  wisdom,  or  the  Torah  of  Early  Christianity,  and  finally 
the  shattered  hopes  of  the  Jews  in  the  period  after  Emperor 
Julian’s  death  shall  be  discussed  in  the  following  lines. 

(A)  “God  made  his  covenant  with  Israel  for  the  sake  of  the 
Torah.”  One  should  not  say  (o*m  nDK*  The  Psalms  are 

not  Torah.”  No,  they  are  Torah,  so  are  also  the  Books  of 
the  Prophets,  and  not  only  the  Psalms  but  also  the  Riddles  and 
Parables.30  The  text  is  unfortunately  in  a  bad  condition.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  a  very  grave  and  far-reaching 
subject  is  touched  by  the  homilist.  It  presupposes  an  opposition 
from  some  unknown  quarter  to  a  part  of  the  established  Canon 
of  the  Bible.  The  date  is  also  of  great  importance.  If  we  might 
trust  the  Yalkut,31  we  could  ascribe  the  htfmily  to  R.  Samuel  b. 
Nabmani,  which  is  not  impossible.  Another  source32  renders  this 
information  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Israel  and  the 
singer  Assaf.  Israel  says:  Is  there  another  Torah?  Asaph:  The 
’yens  assert  that  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa  are  not 
included  in  the  Torah,  and  they  do  not  believe  in  them.  A 
similar  assertion  is  repeated  in  a  Piska  for  the  Pentecost,  dis¬ 
covered  and  published  by  the  present  writer,  where  we  read: 
In  order  that  ye  shall  not  say:  God  gave  Israel  the  Torah  (but 


*°  M.  Ps.  ed.  Buber  p.  344. 

*  Ps.  §  819. 

J*  Tanb.  B.  V.  19,  v.  Marmorstein,  Religionsgesch.  Sludien  I  33,  and  in 
the  essay  given  in  the  next  footnote. 
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not  Nebi’im  and  Ketubim) ,33  Who  are  these  enemies  of  the  two 
latter  orders  of  the  Bible?  Christians  are  excluded  at  the  outset. 
Prophets  and  Hagiographa  were  as  sacred  to  them  as  to  the 
majority  of  the  Jews.  We  may  mention  Samaritans,  or  Sadducees, 
who  are  reputed  to  have  rejected  both  Prophets  and  Hagiographa, 
yet  it  is  unlikely  that  at  this  stage  of  separation  from  the  people 
of  Nablus,  or  after  Sadducees  have  lost  all  their  influence,  or 
power,  this  should  be  the  subject  of  homilies.  Some  Sadducees 
may  have  survived  in  some  corners  of  Galilee,  or  may  have  amal¬ 
gamated  with  Minim  of  different  sorts,  against  whom  the  homily 
is  directed. 

(B)  A  homily  on  Lam.  2.9b  (Her  king  and  her  princes  are  among 
the  Gentiles,  there  is  no  Torah)34  begins:  If  one  tells  you  there 
is  wisdom  among  the  nations,  believe  him  (Ob.  1.8),  yet,  if  he 
tells  you,  there  is  Torah  among  them,  do  not  believe  him.  A  fuller 
version35  of  this  homily  is  to  be  found  in  a  Midrash  on  Deut¬ 
eronomy.  It  is  not  hidden  from  thee  (Deut.  30.11),  but  it  is 
hidden  from  the  nations  of  the  world.  If  one  tells  thee  that  there 
are  heroes  and  wealthy  people  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
believe  him,  but  that  there  is  Torah  among  them,  do  not  believe 
him.  This  Homily  reflects  Christian  views.  Christians  claimed 
the  Scriptures  as  their  inheritance,  and  accused  the  Jews  of 
forgeries.  The  preachers  of  the  Synagogues  declared  that  in  spite 
of  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  others  there  is 
no  Torah  among  the  Gentiles. 

(C)  This  is  a  reply  to  those,  who  say:  “It  is  true  that  God  said : 

T  build  a  sanctuary!’,  and  he  built  the  same,  but  ye  sinned,  and 
he  destroyed,  and  will  rebuild  it  no  more!”  The  refutation  is 
based  on  the  future  in  the  verbs  and  (Job  39.  28). 36 

The  taunting  voice  must  have  come  from  Christian  circles,  who 
ridiculed  the  hopes  of  the  Jews,  or  put  obstacles  in  thfe  way  of 
their  attempts  at  rebuilding  the  Sanctuary  in  Jerusalem.  The 
scene  meets  many  historical  situations  from  68  C.  E.  till  the  time 

33  v.  Marmorstein,  Em  Fragment  einer  neuen  Piska  zum  Wochenfest  und 
der  Kampf  gegen  das  miindliche  Gesetz,  in  Jeshurun  XII  1925,  24-53. 

m  Midr.  Lam.  ed.  Buber  p.  114. 

35  Midr.  Deut.  ed.  Buber  p.  28. 

3*  Pes.  r.  10b,  Yalfcut  Job. 
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of  Emperor  Julian.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  Haggadah  voices 
the  views  of  Julian's  enemies,  their  joy  at  the  failure  of  the  hopes 
of  the  Jews,  and  their  bitter  disappointment.  Julian's  relation  to 
the  Jews  are  shown  in  his  letters  to  them,  in  which  the  promise 
to  rebuild  the  Temple  is  plainly  expressed.37  Our  homily  reflects 
the  feeling  among  Jews  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor. 

(b)  A  second  group  is  that  of  sayings  and  sentences  intro¬ 
duced  by  “anyone  who  says,"  or  noiNttf  ’D  “whosoever 

says."  There  is  a  long  catalogue  of  persons,  e.  g.,  the  sons 
of  Eli,  of  Samuel,  David,  Josiah,  and  Solomon,  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  erred  and  committed  sins.  All  who  say,  these 
persons,  or  one  of  them  transgressed  the  Law,  is  mistaken.38 
Similar  sentences  are  reported  about  the  Queen  of  Sheba,39  and 
Manasseh,  King  of  Judah.40  The  first  group  is  by  R.  Jonathan 
ben  Eleazar,  whom  we  know  as  greatly  interested  in  heretical 
views.  He  defended  also  Reuben's  deed,  yet  this  apology  is  much 
older.  R.  Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanus,  R.  Joshua  ben  Hananiah,  R.  Ele¬ 
azar  of  Modi4im,  R.  Simeon  ben  Eleazer,and  R.  Simeon  ben  Gamali¬ 
el,  preachers  of  the  Tannaitic  age,  already  found  it  necessary  to 
deal  with  this  point  from  the  pulpit.41  Bearing  in  mind  Marcion's 
Antithesis  about  God's  favouring  the  wicked,  and  condemning 
the  good,  we  have  somewhere  to  look  for  an  explanation  of 
Jonathan's  endeavours  to  justify,  or  to  defend  the  errors  of  these 
persons.  The  same  preacher  goes  for  those  people,  who  think  that 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  a  woman.  The  Queen  is  not  meant  at 
all,  but  the  Kingdom  of  Sheba.  The  defence  of  Manasseh  is 
ascribed  to  R.  Johanan.  Since  the  names  of  these  two  teachers 
are  very  often  confused,  is  it  too  daring  to  assume  that  here  also 
R.  Jonathan  is  the  original  reading,  instead  of  R.  Johanan? 
“Whosoever  asserts  that  Manasseh  has  no  share  in  future  life, 
weakens  the  hands  (]rPT  nsno)  of  those  who  desire  to  repent!" 
We  saw  a  few  pages  earlier  that  preachers  had  to  combat  a  false 
doctrine  of  Minim,  who  taught  that  there  is  no  repentance,  God 

i7  v.  Graetz,  Geschichte  IV.  338,  and  note  34  ibid, 
b.  Sabb.  55a. 
b.  BB.  15b. 

<°  b.  Sanh.  103a. 

«x  v.  Sifre  Deut.  §§  347, 355,  Gen.  r.  87.8,  b.  Sotah  7b,  j.  Sota  1.4.,  Tank  58b. 
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does  not  receive  those  who  repent.  Due  to  this  greatly  damaging 
conception,  the  scribes  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  taught  that 
there  is  no  transgression  or  iniquity,  not  even  excepting  the 
cardinal  sins  of  idolatry,  bloodshed  and  immorality,  which,  where 
forgiveness  is  proper,  is  not  forgiven.**  Only  one  of  the  Scribes, 
R.  Haninah  b.  Hama  thought  it  necessary  to  contradict  such 
leniency  as  misleading.43  God’s  forgiveness  and  goodness  must  not 
be  misinterpreted.  “ Whosoever  proclaims  that  God  is  too  for¬ 
giving,  let  his  inside  be  pierced.  God  is  merciful,  but  he  gets  his 
due.”  Both  teachers  must  have  been  induced  to  teach  thus  by 
the  views  of  Marcion  who  denied  God’s  mercy  and  love.  The 
teaching  can  be  traced  back  to  Sirach,  who  faced  a  similar  atti¬ 
tude  towards  sins  many  centuries  before  our  period.44  Then,  as 
now,  people  denied  God’s  goodness,  or  the  possibility  of  repen¬ 
tance,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  thought  that  God’s 
forgiveness  has  to  be  limited.  The  contemporaries  of  Sirach 
aired  exactly  the  same  views  as  the  Jews  in  the  third  century 
C.  E.  against  whom  R.  Haninah  b.  Hama  protested.  God  is  full 
of  forgiveness,  consequently,  we  may  sin  as  much  as  we  like  to. 
We  trust  in  his  goodness,  and  may  heap  iniquity  upon  iniquity. 
His  mercy  is  unlimited.  Sirach  tells  them:  Do  not  say  so!  His 
mercy  and  anger  go  together!  The  Mishna  Yoma45  may  have 
thought  of  Sirach’s  contemporaries,  who  said,  ‘Twill  sin,  and 
repent!”  or  “I  will  sin,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  will  bring 
forgiveness!”  In  the  third  century  the  Meturgeman  of  R.  Simeon 
b.  Lavish,  R.  Judah  b.  Nahmani,  preached,  “If  the  Ye?er  ha-Ra‘ 
tells  thee:  ‘Sin,  and  God  will  forgive  thee!’  do  not  believe  him!”46 

43  Tanh.  f.26a,  Lev.  r.  23,9,  R.  Joshua  ben  Levi  in  the  name  of  Bar  Kappara 
nurn  p  fin  imo  n*3pn  bin  by,  M  Ps.  24d.  R.  Abba  b.  Kahana,  by  rrapn  inn 
Ten  yi  ,r*y  by  .Yapn  mnp  ii'xe  otpn  bb'n  by  inn  *6i  1*01  yi  ,ry  Lam.  r.  1.2. 
dpi  bb'n  by  inn  nb}  Tan  yi  ,ry.  Lam,  r.  1.2,  Y&1  yi  ,ry  by  n’apn  mn»  ii'so 
min  bv  HDKD  ^y  inn  *6i.  cf.  M.  Ps.  14b. 

43  Gen.  r.  67.4  ed.  Theodor  75f,  pal.  Shek.  48b,  Beza  62b,  Ta'aniyot  65b, 
b  BK  50a,  Pes.  b.  161a.  Tanh.  twn  '3  26,  M.  Esther,  3,  16,  41.  ed.  Buber,  s.  v. 
□'yin,  Agadat  Esther  s.  v.  nmoi  M.  Ps.  10.3,  Num.  r.  14.6  na'pn  iDittn  ^3 
vyo  pmiin'  Kin  pnn. 

44  Hebr.  5.4ff.  bn  naan  rm'bo  by  min  d'£>k  -pN  nin»  '3  ,'b  n»y»  noi  'naan  :io«n  bn 
ini  nii»  D*yen  by*\  icy  *pi  o'cm  '3  n^D'  'mny  ynb  D'3i  rom  mom  py  Vy  py  n'oinV. 

43  ch.  VIII.9. 

46  b.  Hag.  16a. 
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(c)  Thirdly,  preachers  liked  to  introduce  sayings  which  they 
reject  in  a  negative  form,  e.  g.  mu  “i1?  ION’  One  instance 
has  been  mentioned  above.47  These  sayings  allow  us  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  both  parties.  A  homily 
on  Job  41.4  teaches:  God  said:  In  order  that  children  of  man 
should  not  say  (dim  ’»  HON’  &b&) :  “We  may  also  speak  to  God, 
as  Abraham  spoke,  and  he  kept  silent!”  God  replies:  “I  will 
not  keep  silent,  although  I  kept  silent  unto  Abraham.”4®  The 
same  homilist"  makes  Abraham  say  before  God:  Lord  of  the 
Universe!  Far  be  it  from  thee,  etc.,  in  order  that  people  should 
not  say  (oViy  ’ta  noN’  xbv) :  “That  is  his  way,  he  destroys  the 
generations  in  cruelty.  He  destroyed  the  generations  of  Enoch, 
of  the  Flood,  of  the  Dispersion,  he  cannot  leave  off  his  way!” 
We  now  know  the  background  of  this  saying  of  the  ’Ma¬ 
lt  was  made  clear  above  that  this  argument  is  actually  copied 
from  Marcion’s  storehouse  of  arguments  against  the  “cruel” 
God.49  It  is  naturally  unlikely  that  the  preachers  invented 
such  words  about  a  defeated  or  cruel  God  of  their  own.  They 
introduced  them  from  speeches  delivered,  or  writings  compiled 
by  Gnostics.  Rhetoricians  in  the  squares  of  the  cities,  or  in 
assemblies  argued  and  were  listened  to  by  Christians  and  Jews, 
Gnostics  and  pagans.  The  orators  of  the  Synagogues  were  bound 
to  pay  the  closest  attention  to  these  opinions  of  the  market 
philosophers,  and  dispel  their  mischievous  influence.  Another 
example  shall  illustrate  this:  R.  Judah  b.  Simon,  a  well-known 
Haggadist  of  the  fourth  century,  asserts  that  besides  Moses  and 
Aaron,  God  himself  took  an  active  part  in  the  numbering  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness.  Why  did  God  join  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  to  count  them?  God  said:  “In  order  that  one  should  not 
say,  ‘How  could  Moses  and  Aaron  correctly  count  the  crowds  of 
Israel?’  ”  Therefore,  he  who  doubts  the  numberings  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  is  to  be  considered  as  if  he  criticized  God  Almighty!50 
We  have  other,  and  earlier  evidence  that  the  numbers  in  the 


v.  p.  196. 

4«Tanh.  B.  I,  91. 

4’  v.  above  pp.  158  f. 
s°  Num.  r.  7.2. 
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Scriptures,  and  their  exactness  often  gave  rise  to  criticism.51  A 
preacher  compares  the  virtue  of  work  with  the  merit  of  the 
fathers.  Jacob  was  saved  owing  to  his  own  work,  and  not 
through  the  merit  of  the  fathers  in  his  contest  with  Laban.  We 
derive  hence  the  teaching  that  a  man  should  not  say:  “I  will 
eat  and  drink,  and  see  good,  but  I  will  not  toil,  for  Heaven  will 
provide  for  me!”52  This  saying  can  be  combined  with  another 
by  Ulla,  in  the  name  of  R.  IJiyya  b.  Ammi,  who  teaches:  Greater 
is  he  who  earns  his  own  living  than  he  who  fears  Heaven.53  How 
short  do  these  views  fall  compared  with  the  preaching  of  R. 
Eleazar  of  Modi'im:  “He  who  says,  ‘what  will  I  eat  tomorrow* 
is  one  of  those  who  have  little  faith  in  Heaven. The  change  of 
attitude  towards  this  problem  between  the  teacher  of  Modi‘im  and 
the  preachers  of  the  third  century  seems  to  me  most  remarkable! 

(d)  A  fourth  diatribic  form  in  the  Haggadah  applies  the 
term:  IDiNtP  raiEtfl  or  DHDIKP  connecting  the  reply  with 
the  alleged  interruption  of  the  interlocutor.  We  quoted  above 
an  instance,55  which  probably  opened  a  new  source  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews  after  the  age  of  Emperor  Julian.  An  earlier 
passage  uses  this  form  to  refute  the  views  of  heretics,  who  deny 
the  existence  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  who  allege  the  existence 
of  two  powers,  and  who  teach,  that  God  can  neither  revive,  nor 
is  death  in  his  power,  he  could  perform  neither  good,  nor  evil.56 
Atheists,  Dualists  and  Epicureans  stand  in  the  background  of  this 
Haggadah.  We  come  across  the  same  term  in  a  refutation  of  the 
Christian  dogma,  teaching  the  idea  of  God’s  son.57  This  apology, 
or  polemic  utterance  is  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  century. 

(e)  We  turn  now  to  arguments,. allegations,  accusations  and 
libels,  which  are  repeated  in  Rabbinic  homilies  in  the  name  of 
a  whole  set  or  group  of  people.  Up  till  now,  we  considered  anony- 

51  e.  g.  the  interlocutor  of  R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai. 

52  Tanb.  f.  39b,  Num.  r.  22.9  nmm  hjwi  din  i  D  n  '  k  b  v  id? 
lorn*  o'D&n  |di  ’Dxy  nntJN  n^i  at»a. 

«  b.  Ber.  8a  o*db>  ntd  mr  ijri'D  rururr  Vru. 

54  Mek.  26a,  b.  Sota  48a,  Exod.  r.  25,14,  Tanb.  f.  88b,  Ev.  Math.  6.30, 
Epictetus,  Dis.  1.9.  19.  Bergmann  in  Cohen’s  Judaica,  p.  158. 

w  v;  p.  198. 

56  Sifre  Dt.  §  329,  Midr.  Tann.  p.  202. 

57  M.  Ps.  ed.  Buber  p.  28,  v.  also  ed.  Prag  4b. 
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mous  interlocutors,  whose  words  or  views  were  quoted  by  homi¬ 
lists,  without  disclosing  names,  characters,  origins,  or  positions 
of  the  respective  persons.  Some  parallels,  or  sometimes  the  con¬ 
tents,  clearly  point  to  the  source  whence  they  came.  Here  we 
consider,  first  of  all,  sayings  ascribed  to  the  nations  of  the  world, 
introduced  by  D’Jio  nlR  or  onz«R  n"i«  or  n'lR  noR’  rW.  These 
sayings  cover  the  whole  ground  of  anti-Jewish  polemics  of 
the  first  four  centuries,  and  reveal  the  darkest  background  of 
Rabbinic  Apologetics.  The  polemical  interlocutions  touch  Israel’s 
relation  to  God,  Israel’s  past,  present  and  future,  Israel  s 
belief  and  Bible,  character  and  achievements.  Some  of  these 
calumnies  and  shortcomings,  faults  and  blasphemies  lived  a 
miserable  existence  for  more  than  a  millenium  in  word  and 
script,  and  are  heard  up  to  this  hour  of  writing  in  the  literature 
of  the  gutter  and  the  press  of  the  mire.  No  wonder!  They  origi¬ 
nated  there,  in  the  ale-houses  of  Alexandria,  in  the  dens  of 
wretched,  vainglorious  humbugs,  in  the  defiled  hearts  of  philo¬ 
sophic  charlatans,  who  successfully  bamboozled  their  stupid  con¬ 
temporaries  with  second-rate  stunts  and  slogans.  Pious  Church 
Fathers  were  infected  and  used  those  hateful  words  in  the  mis¬ 
guided  campaign  against  the  sanctity  of  the  Synagogue.  Other 
attacks  were  illegitimately  born  under  the  shadow  of  narrow  and 
petty  pulpits  of  the  Ancient  Church.  Some  are  the  wild  fruits  of 
the  bitter  struggle  between  Early  Christianity  and  Judaism, 
written  with  the  poisonous  quills  of  prejudice  by  men,  whose 
professed  task  it  was  to  spread  love  and  benevolence.  It  would 
have  been  less  than  human,  if  some  of  the  Scribes  had  not  paid 
back  their  arch-enemies  with  the  very  same  coin.  The  anti- 
Jewish  polemical  literature  produced  such  networks  of  falsehood 
and  tissues  of  the  most  abominable,  humiliating  accusations  that 
one  could  not  be  surprised  at  the  history  of  that  most  disgraceful 
historical  appearance,  called  in  want  of  a  better  name,  Anti¬ 
semitism. 

The  limited  space  at  our  disposal  here,  does  not  permit  a  full 
description  of  this  awful  fight,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  tragic  chapters  of  the  history  of  human  intellect. 
But  merely  the  brief  items  can  be  pointed  out,  which  are  grouped 
together  under  the  diatribic  form:  D’TDIR  rTiR.  God,  or  the 
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God  of  Israel,  was  depicted  as  cruel,  and  weak.  The  pagan  mind 
was  not  so  much  concerned  about  God,  whom  they  somehow 
could  tolerate  or  ignore,  although  the  Scribes  assert  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  hate  God.  This  very  fact  was  supposed  to 
be  the  hidden  secret  of  the  great  enmity  against  Israel,  God’s 
people,  representing  the  King  of  Heaven  on  earth.  God’s  relation 
to  Israel,  and  Israel’s  loyal  adherence  to  God,  was  a  thorn  in 
their  side.  Where  is  your  God?  How  is  he  superior  to  all  other 
Gods?  Did  he  not  perish,  when  his  House  was  destroyed?  Is  there 
a  God,  whose  believers  are  defeated,  and  whose  people  are  exiled? 
Could  an  almighty  God  suffer  his  city,  his  temple  to  become  a 
prey  of  flames,  his  adherents  the  victims  of  a  foreign  sword,  and 
the  survivors  of  that  catastrophe  the  exhibits  of  the  slave-markets 
all  over  the  world?  Christians  adapted  and  developed  these  pagan 
taunts  by  asserting  that  they  are  the  true  Israel,  God  has  for¬ 
saken  Israel,  moreover  they  never  have  been  God’s  people,  by 
the  deed  of  the  calf  they  broke  the  divine  covenant.  To  the  heathen 
mind  the  national  misfortune  was  a  proof  of  God’s  weakness,  to 
the  Christian  a  weapon  in  their  propaganda  that  Israel  is  rejected 
by  God,  and  his  love  and  grace  transferred  to  the  New  People.  The 
Apostles  of  Love  found  out  that  God  hates  Israel.  They  never 
will  be  redeemed.  God  loves  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  finds 
no  pleasure  in  Israel.  Israel  has  to  assimilate  either  with  pagan, 
or  with  Christian  Rome.  Both  stretched  out  their  loving  arms  to 
embrace  the  Jews.  Many  succumbed,  yet  the  old  remnant  kept 
to  God.  Thus,  the  blackening  of  the  Jews  goes  on  for  many  cen¬ 
turies,  with  greater  or  lesser  force,  to  this  very  day.  We  hear: 
“The  Jews  are  idolators,  immoral,  guilty  of  bloodshed,  robbers, 
they  are  the  descendants  of  Egyptians,  lepers,  despised  and  low 
people,  never  of  any  use  to  the  world,  enemies  of  law  and  society, 
an  obstinate,  stiff-necked  race!’’  This  catalogue  of  misdoings  and 
faults  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  is  much  longer  than  could  be  copied 
in  this  place.  It  is  most  instructive  for  the  inner  relation  of  Juda¬ 
ism  to  Christianity  that  the  latter  is  styled  by  the  same  title, 
as  is  used  for  the  pagans  by  early  writers  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  by  Jews.  Both  appeared  to  the  Jews  as  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Christians  were  no  longer  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  the 
small  group  of  No?rim,  or  Posh'e  Israel,  they  became  estranged 
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altogether.  Further  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  neither  pagans  nor 
Christians  attacked  the  Bible  as  such;  the  former,  with  very  few 
earlier  exceptions,  out  of  indifferentism,  the  latter  out  of  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  sacred  texts.  This  was  left  to  the  Minim,  whose 
interlocutions  engaged  our  attention  in  the  first  chapter. 

(f)  In  conclusion,  a  few  instances  of  the  Diatribic  form  of 
nonn  "do  not  wonder,”  may  be  given.  It  is  used  when 
the  preacher  indulges  in  depicting  miracles,  or  repeating  legends 
from  the  pulpit.  There  must  have  been  critics  among  the  audi¬ 
ence,  who  by  shaking  their  heads,  or  faint  smiles,  showed  their 
disapproval.  For  instance,  when  describing  Moses’  endeavour  to 
find  Joseph’s  coffin.  He  was  directed  by  Serab,  the  daughter  of 
Asher.  Moses  took  a  pebble  (mx)  cast  the.  same  into  the  Nile, 
and  the  coffin  came  floating  to  the  surface.  There  may  have  been 
a  stir  among  the  hearers,  and  the  preacher  uses  nonn  to 
alleviate  their  surprise  and  amazement  by  repeating  the  story  of 
II  Kings  6.6.s8  R.  Levi  teaches  in  the  name  of  R.  Simeon  b. 
Menasya  that  the  heel  of  Adam  darkened  the  sun;59  and  adds 
norm  a  man  who  makes  two  bedchambers  (a’JlB’p,  tceir&v), 
one  for  himself,  the  other  for  his  houshold,  which  will  be  more 
beautiful?  the  latter  or  the  former?  Surely  the  former!  Adam 
was  created  for  the  service  of  God,  the  sun  for  the  use  of  man. 
R.  Berechiah  expounded  the  irrationalistic  doctrine  that  So¬ 
lomon’s  temple  was  not  built  by  human  hands,  but  it  was 
ready-made.  Even  the  stones  came  from  great  distances, 
and  placed  themselves  in  the  layer  (Dion,  This  strange 

teaching,  naturally,  provoked  amazement.  Thereupon  Dan. 
6.18  is  quoted.  Are  there  stones  in  Babylon?  Certainly  not,  but 
a  stone  flew  from  Palestine  and  settled  itself  on  the  mouth 
of  the  pit.60  These,  and  many  more  instances,  which  can  be 
adduced,6*  prove  clearly  that  the  statements  of  the  preachers 
were  not  accepted  on  their  face-value,  but  criticised. 

London,  4  July,  1928. 

s»  Mek.  24ab,  Tosefta  Sota  300,  v.  Marmorstein,  Beitrage  I  in  Dr.  Grun- 
wald  Jahrbuch  I  281-288  for  parallels  and  explanation. 

»  Pes.  B.  36b  and  Parall. 

40  Cant.  r.  1.5  and  Parall. 

4*  Gen.  r.  4.9  and  Parall. 
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Die  zehn  Sephirot  im  Septaer  Jezira. 

Von  Leo  fiaeok. 

In  einem  Aufsatze  unserer  Monatsschrift  —  1926,  S.  371  ff 
ist  dargelegt  worden,  wie  das  Sepher  Jezira  in  seinen  grand* 
legenden  Lehren,  denen  von  der  Sephira,  dem  triadischen  Gesetz 
dem  Erkenntnisweg  und  dem  Mittelpunkt,  durch  die  Philosophic 
des  Proklus  bestimmt  wird.  Im  folgenden  soli  an  der  Bedeutung 
der  einzelnen  Sephirot  dieser  Nachweis  fortgefiihrt  werden.  Er 
soil  zugleieh  Zeichen  eines  Personlichen  sein;  er  soli  von  der 
grofien  Dankbarkeit  zeugen,  die  der  Arbeiter  auf  jedem  Gebiete 
der  VVissenschaft  vom  Judentum  dem  Manne  schuldet,  dem  dieses 
Heft  in  all  seiner  Mannigfaltigkeit  zugeeignet  sein  darf. 

nn 

Der  neunte  und  zehnte  Abschnitt  des  ersten  Kapitels  sprechen, 
in  dem  unserem  Buche  eigenen  emphatiseh-liturgischen  Stil, 
von  den  ersten  beiden  Sephirot.  Die  Sephira  „Eins“  wird  als 
„Geist  des  lebendigen  Gottes"  und  als  ..heiliger  Geist"  bezeichnet. 
die  Sephira  „Zwei“  als  „Geist  aus  Geist"1.  Aus  judischen  Ge- 
dankengangen,  sei  es  haggadischen,  sei  es  mystischen,  kann  diese 
Zweiteilung  des  Geistes  nicht  abgeleitet  werden.  Dagegen  macht 
die  Philosophic  des  Proklus,  und  erst  sie,  deutlich  erkennbar,  was 
diese  beiden  Begriffe  meinen,  und  weshalb  zwischen  ihnen  ge- 
schieden  ist. 

Fur  die  Lehre  des  Proklus  ist  namlich  eines  vornehmlich 
kennzeichnend,  und  er  weiclit  darin  von  seinen  Vorgangem  ab; 
er  setzt  iiber  die  Vernunft  noch  ein  besonderes  Vermogen  der 
Seele.  Die  Erwagung,  die  ihn  hierin  leitet,  ist  die  folgende:  da, 
nach  dem  bekannten  Grundsatze  des  Empedokles,  Gleiches  nur 
von  Gleichem  erkannt  zu  werden  vermag,  so  kann  das  hochste 
Gottliche  nicht  durch  die  eigentliche  Denkkraft  erfaOt  werden, 
sondern  nur  durch  eine  daruber  hinausgehende  Kraft.  Da  nun 
das  erste  Gottliche  mit  dem  obersten  Einheitlichen  gleichgeltend 
ist,  so  kann  es  sich  auch  nur  einem  besonderen  Einheitlichen  der 
Seele  darbieten.  Diesem  Einheitlichen  gibt  Proklus  einen  bild- 
haften  Namen  j  bald  heiBt  es,  mit  einem  Worte  aus  den  sogenannten 

1  nna  nn  dw  prtpn  mi  mn  iw  "jna  a«n  mi  nn#  na’^a  jm’co  ivy- 
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Chaldaischen  Orakeln,  die  „Blute  der  Denkkraft",  avdoc  zoo  mu, 
bald  auch  der  „Gipfel  der  Seele",  dxpdtr^  zfj c  Nur  durch 

dieses  „Einheitliche  unseres  Wesens",  zb  h  zijs  odatat  fjftmv, 
reiclien  wir  an  das  Gottliche  heran  und  wird  die  Vereinigung  mit 
dem  Ureinen  vermittelt1 2. 

Dieser  begrifflichen  Trennung  einer  obersten  Denkkraft  von 
der  eigentlichen  Denkkraft  entspricht  es  ganz,  wenn  hier  unser 
Autor  einen  obersten  Geist  von  dem  aus  diesem  erst  hervor- 
tretenden  Geist  scheidet.  DaB  er  den  ersteren,  diesen  ,,Gipfel 
des  Geistes"  als  den  ,,heiligen  Geist",  den  ,, Geist  des  lebendigen 
Gottes"  bezeichnet,  ist  seinem  eigentiimlichen  Unternehmen 
gemaB,  Begriffe  der  griechischen  Philosophic  in  das  biblisclie 
Denken  und  die  biblische  Sprache  zu  iibertragen.  Dieser  Be- 
nennung  kam  zudem  die  jiidische  Ueberlieferung  entgegen;  sie 
hatte  in  dem  „heiligen  Geist",  von  dem  die  Bibel  spricht,  —  schon 
das  Targum  iibersetzt  so  —  die  Kraft  der  Prophetie,  diese 
hochste,  offenbarende  Erkenntnis  gefunden,  in  der  sich  der 
Eine,  Gott,  dem  Menschen  erschliefit3. 

rtna  rm 

Die  eigentliche  Denkkraft  wird  von  unserem  Autor  „Geist 
aus  Geist"  genannt,  und  diese  Bezeichnung  fiigt  sich  dem  Prinzip 
des  Proklus  ein,  daB  das  Zweite  immer  Teil  am  Ersten  hat4 *.  Von 
dieser  Denkkraft  ist  gesagt6 *:  „Zehn  Zahlen,  in  sich  geschlossen, 
iibenvesentlich  - —  Zwei  ist  Geist  aus  Geist.  In  ihn  hat  er  satzung- 

1  In  Plat.  Theol.  I,  3  tz  v  Si  dxpdTr,Ta  too  voo  zat,  u>;  <pa3'.,  to  avflo;  xui  vr,v 
o"ap£iv  S'Jvdznaftai  zpo;  to-  svaoa;  tuiv  gvtiov  zat  Sid  tgotuiv  itpo;  outt(v  tt(v 

-a3tt)V  TUIV  ftetiuv  svdSaiv  BTW/pUOOV  £VUJ3'.V. 

*  In  Crdt.  S.  51  ta;  -pip  otb-o;  aoTtov  —  so.  xwv  &eoiv  —  ui;  dpp^xw;  zat 
dfvcuSTO’j;  (igvui  TUI  dv&ii  TOO  voo  ftsiupciv  zoTaXsfeei.  Ibid.  S.  70  Tip  ?dp  av&st  too 
voO  xai  T^  ozdpgu  TiJ;  oti3to«  jjuuiv  a’oToi;  3t>v<fcTe3»ai  wsiixapsv.  De  prov.  et  fato 
cp.  24:  fiat  igitur  unum,  ut  videat  to  unum,  magis  autem,  lit  non  videat 
to  unum;  videns  enim  intellect uale  videbit  et  non  supra  intellectual  ct 
quoddam  unum  intelliget  et  non  to  autounum. 

3  Vergl.  in  Parm.  VI,  52  xax d  to;  saoruiv  dxpoTr.Ta-  x«i  svottjo;  1v&ou3tuu3i 
-Spi  TO  sv  zed  S' 31  Osiai  ^v/ai.  Pber  den  ..heiligen  Geist11  vergl.  Moore,  Ju¬ 
daism  I,  237  f. 

4  Vergl.  Zeller,  Philos,  der  Griechen  III,  2s,  S.  858. 

6  Sepher  Jezira  I,  10:  vVr  no’  nm*  rwi  onpy  na  aim  ppn  mm  nn  ow 

mowB  mtty  onsn  nn^oo  jaw  nin*- 

Monatsschrilt,  78.  Jahrgang 
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gebend  eingezeichnet  und  bestimmend  eingegraben1 2  zweiund- 
zwanzig  Urzeichen1:  drei  Mutter,  sieben  Doppelte  und  zwolf 
Einfache".  Und  auch  dieser  Satz  weist  auf  Proklus  zuriick. 

Das  System  des  Proklus  laBt  namlich  zuerst  innerhalb  des 
vo5c,  dieser  eigentlichen  Denkkraft,  die  ein  Denken  des  Ersten  ist, 
eine  Vielheit  aus  der  Einheit  hervorgehen,  eine  von  der  Ein- 
heit  umfafite  Vielheit.  Sie  ist  die  Welt  des  Paradigmas,  der  in- 
telligiblen  Ideen  Oder,  was  hier  dasselbe  ist,  der  intelligiblen  Zahlen, 
die  das  Bindeglied  zwischen  der  einheitlichen,  intelligiblen  und 
der  intellektuellen  Welt  darstellen3.  Eben  dieses  sagt  auch  unser 
Satz:  in  den  ,,Geist  aus  dem  Geist"  ist  eine  erste  Vielheit  ein¬ 
gezeichnet,  eingeschrieben,  die  der  intelligiblen  Zahlen-Ideen. 
Sie  benennt  unser  Autor  mit  dem  Worte  nvmn,  welches  sowohl 
Zeichen,  Paradigma  wie  auch  Buchstabe  und  Ziffer  bedeutet. 
Wenn  er  den  drei  ersten  von  ihnen  den  Namen  ,, Mutter"  gibt, 
so  kann  auch  dies  auf  Proklus  zuriickgehen.  In  der  fiir  ihn  iiblichen 
Art,  metaphysische  Annahmen  und  religiose  Vorstellungen  in 
einander  zu  setzen,  so  daB  ihm  die  Zahlen  zugleich  die  Got  ter  sind, 
bezeichnete  namlich  Proklus  diejenigen  Urzahlen,  an  denen  das 
Moment  des  Hervorgehens,  der  npdodoc4 5,  gegeniiber  denen  des 
Bleibens  und  der  Zuriickwendung,  bestimmender  ist,  als  die  drei 
weiblichen  Gotter,  die  mutterlichen  Krafte.6  Ebenso  konnten 
sich  fur  unseren  Autor  die  sieben  Doppelten,  die  sich  ihm  aus  dem 
hebraischen  Alphabet  ergaben,  vielleicht  an  die  planetarische 
Siebenzahl  angelehnt  haben,  nach  der  fiir  Proklus  die  intellektu- 


1  £s  ist  unserem  Autor  eigentiimlich,  daB  ©r  neben  Wortspielen  wie 
»iVb  und  nV^D,  I*  3,  oder  no  =  in  sich  geschlossen,  sich  selbst  geniigend, 
ttberwesentlioh,  und  nmVa,  I,  8,  =  Verschloasenheit,  Mystik,-auch  doppel* 
deutige  Wort©  liebt.  So  hier  ppn  =  einzeichnen  und  =  Gesetz  geben, 
asn  =  eingraben  und  =  bestimmen.  Vgl.  Prov.  8,  27  f. 

2  T bezeichnet  in  unserem  Buche  das,  woraus  das  Folgende  hervor- 
geht,  das  Paradigmatische. 

2  Plat.  Theol.  Ill,  14,  IV,  28.  Die  Sephirot  sind,  wie  MGWJ  1926, 
S.  371  f.  gezeigt,  die  uberwesentliohen  Zahlen,  die  absolut  einfachen  Ein* 
heiten,  die,  nach  Eigenschaften  und  Kraften  verschieden,  das  uberseionde 
Eins  mit  dem  Seienden,  das  Urwesen’  mit  seiner  Offenbarung  verknupfen. 
Die  nwnx  sind  die  Ideen,  die  paradigmatische  Welt. 

4  Siehe  MGWJ  1926,  S.  372  f. 

5  Plat.  Theol.  IV,  1  f. 
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ellen  Gotter  geordnet  sind,  die  den  Uebergang  des  Intelligiblen 
an  das  geteilte  Sein  vermitteln1. 

nno  ro 

Von  der  folgenden  Sephira  wird  gesagt:  „Drei  ist  Wasser 
aus  Geist.  Darin  hat  er  satzunggebend  eingezeichhet  und  bo- 
stimmend  eingegraben  ein  Tohu  und  Bohu,  einen  Schlamm  und 
Lehm;  er  hat  sie  satzunggebend  eingezeichnet  ahnlich  einem 
Beet,  hat  sie  bestimmend  eingegraben  ahnlich  einem  Wall,  hat 
sie  fiigend  eingewirkt  ahnlich  einem  Estrich2 *". 

Auch  zu  dem  Verstandnis  dieses  Satzes  leitet  erst  die  Philo¬ 
sophic  des  Proklus.  Das  Triadische,  mit  dem  dieser  sein  System 
durchgehend,  bis  zur  Eintonigkeit,  ordnet,  fiihrt  er  auch  in  das 
Ganze  der  Denkkraft  ein.  Das  Gebiet,  das  fur  seinen  Vorganger 
Plotin  die  eine  Denkkraft,  der  vmk  ist,  zerlegt  er  in  drei  Spharen* 
das  Intelligible,  das  wtjxiv,  das  er  mit  dem  Sein  gleichsetzt* 
das  Intellektuell-Intelligible,  das  voipbv  Spa  xal  vospov,  das  er 
als  das  Leben  auch  bezeichnet,  und  das  Intellektuelle,  das  ihm 
das  Denken  ist*  Von  diesem  Leben,  das  ihm  „das  aus  den  Prin- 
zipien  Hervorgehende",  xb  itpbtov  dnb  xmv  dp%S>v,  ist4 5,  sagt  er* 
daB  sein  Symbol  das  Wasser  sei*.  Dieses  intelligible  Leben,  das 
aus  dem  intelligiblen  Sein  folgt,  konnte  unser  Autor  dement- 

1  Plat.  Theol.  V,  1 f.  Vergl.  Zeller,  a.  a.  O.  S.  863.  —  Es  ware  mdglich, 
daB  auch  die  Bezeichnungen  ni^toa  und  juotpd,  in  einer,  unserem  Autcr 
eigenen,  Doppeldeutigkeit  sich  an  Gedanken  des  Proklus  anschlieBen.  F to 
diesen  ist  die  Bewegung  eine,  der  Entwicklung  entsprechende,  dreifacha: 
die  kreisformige,  die  dem  obersten  Hervorgehenden  zukommt,  dann  din 
spiralformige  der  Zuruckwendung  und  schlieBlich  die  gerade  des  Bleibens  -r- 
vergl.  Hugo  Koch,  Ps.  Dionysius  Areopagita,  S.  83  ff.  und  151  f.  Das  Wort 

bezeichnete  dann  nicht  nur:  doppelt,  zwiefaltig  —  s.  Seph.  Jez.  IV,  2  — - » 
sondern  auch:  herumgelegt,  gekrummt,  also  spiralformig,  und  ntmira  nicht 
nur  einf&ch,  sondern  auch  gerade. 

2  1, 11 :  main  pm  nmy  pna  ppn  onn  roi  m\  vm  ona  arm  ppn  mro  trn  vie 
nanya  pnapao.  Auch  das  Wort  pao  hat  hier  seine  Doppeldeutigkeit:  durch- 
weben,  wirken,  und  bedecken,  schiitzen. 

2  Vergl.  Zeller  a.  a.  O.  S.  857  f. 

4  Plat.  Theol.  Ill,  9. 

5  In  Tim.  318  A:  fop  to  ojpov  oi^i/JoXov  oto  xai  XifstSa  fcalotav 

aox^v  (sc.  die  Weltseele)  xi};  oXr4;  Cwopvtac.  Plat.  Theol.  IV,  15 
X=t|juDve;  xi};  Cuio'fovta*  tj’ipo'jai  to  oowp  aiujJoXov. 
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sprechend  „  Wasser  aus  Geist"  nennen.  Er  konnte  hier  zugleich 
einem  haggadischen  Satze  folgen,  der  Wasser,  Geist  und  Feuer 
vor  der  Welt  erschaffen  s'ein  liefl1.  Auch  haggadischen  Aus- 
legungen  des  Genesiswortes  vom  ..Geiste  Gottes,  der  fiber  dem 
Wasser  schwebte"2  schlofi  er  sich  damit  an.  Ganz  so  hatte  sich 
ja  auch  Proklus  auf  einen  seiner  Vorganger  stfitzen  konnen,  dessen 
Worte  er  bisweilen  anffihrt,  auf  Numenius  aus  Apamea,  der  sich 
auf  jenes  Genesiswort  einmal  benift3,  denselben  Numenius,  ffir  den 
sein  Meister  Plato  „ein  attisch  redender  Moses",  Mtooijs  druxlfov, 
gewesen  war4 *. 

Von  Proklus  her  wird  auch  verstandlich,  was  unser  Autor, 
entsprechend  den  Urzeichen  im  Geiste,  nun  in  das  „Wasser“ 
eingeordnet  sein  laBt.  Unser  Satz  nennt  es  „Tohu  und  Bohu, 
Schlamm  und  Lehm".  An  sich  schon  ist  es  klar,  daB  der  Ver- 
gleichungspunkt  hier  etwas,  was  gemischt  ist,  sein  soil.  Aber 
ganz  deutlich  wird  das,  was  gemeint  ist,  durch  die  Lehre  des 
Proklus.  Sie  bezeichnet  das  erste  WirUiche,  das  zuerst  Seiende, 
to  npuTioz  bo,  das  darum  auch  odota,  Wesen6,  heiBen  darf,  als 
das  Gemischte,  rb  porno.  Es  ist  das  Ergebnis  von  Grenze  und 
Unbegrenztem6,  und  es  gehort  mit  diesen  beiden  zu  der  ersten 
intelligiblen  Trias  hin7.  Dieses  „Gemischte"  des  Proklus  er- 
scheint  in  unserem  Satze  als  „Tohu  und  Bohu,  Schlamm  und 
Lehm",  und  als  Vergleiche  ffir  das  Produkt  von  Grenze  und  Nicht- 
begrenztem  werden  Beet,  Wall  und  Estrich  hingestellt.  Es  ist 
nun  unverkennbar,  was  diese  Vergleiche  besagen  wollen. 

1  Exod.  rabba  XV,  22  Anf. 

2  Gen.  r.  II,  SI.;  Chag.  12a  und  14b;  Jer.  Chag.  77a  und  o. 

3  Numenius  bei  Porphyr.,  Deantro  Nymph.  10:  *po;i£«v*v  (bo.  Platon) 

tip  uooti  xa;  bv/.&i  OeoTvoip  o v t i  ,  oia  touto  xac  tov  (ipr^ivo 

su-icpeaOai  Iravtu  tou  GSaxo;  ftsou  svsupa. 

4  Clemens  Al.,  Strom.  I,  342  C. 

*  Plat.  Theol.  Ill,  9. 

6  Plat.  Theol.  Ill,  9.  Es  ist  moglich,  daB  ein  in  bezug  auf  die  drei 
Mutter,  ms'ii  Gesagtes,  III,  8  ff.:  mo  *  «wp,  sich  auch  auf  die  Grenze  be- 
zieht;  verb,  vis  =  umgeben,  umschlieBen. 

7  Plat.  Theol.  Ill,  12:  xetayTij  psv  euv  .  ,  ,  tiuv  voijxutv  r\  Tpio'bTrj  xpia';, 
UT:ipov,  (uxxvv.  Vergl.  Zeller  a.  a.  O.  S.  855  Anm.  tlber  dem  put«y 

stehen  die  eutyst;;  zu  diesen  vergl.  MGWJ  1926,  S.  372. 
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Der  zwolfte  Satz  gilt  der  weiteren  Sephira:  „Vier  ist  Feuer 
aus  Wasser.  Darin  hat  er  satzunggebend  eingezeichnet  und  be- 
stimmend  eingegraben  den  Thron  der  gottlichen  Glorie,  die  Sera¬ 
phim  und  die  Ophanim  und  die  heiligen  Chajot  und  die  Boten 
des  Dienstes"1 *. 

Audi  liier  spriclit  wieder  zuerst  eine  haggadisdie  Ueber- 
lieferung  mit ;  es  war  eine  alte  Anschauung,  daB  die  hoheren  Wesen 
Feuer  seien8.  Damit  konnte  sich  ein  Gedanke  des  Proklus  wieder 
verbinden ;  er  erklarte,  im  AnschluB  an  die  alte  stoische  Lehre  vom 
Feuer,  daB  die  Leiber  der  Gotter  aus  feinstem,  immateriellem 
Lichte  genommen  seien3 4 * * *,  das  durch  alles  hindurchgehen  konne*. 
Aber  das  Entscheidende  ist  hier  ein  anderes:  die  Sonderung  der 
Sephirot  entspricht  hier  wieder  dem  System  des  Proklus;  fun 
diesen  heiBt  die  erste  Trias  der  intellektuell-intelligiblen  Gotter  — 
er  glaubt  darin  Platos  Pliadrus  zu  folgen  —  der  uberhjmmlische 
Orts,  das  also,  was  fur  den  Juden  „der  Thron  der  Herrlichkeit<‘ 
hieB.  Spraehen  also  die  vorangehenden  *Satze  unseres  Buches 
von  denj  obersten  Intelligiblen,  so  jetzt  dieser  Satz  von  dem 
obersten  Intellektuell-intelligiblen. 

DPin 

Von  den  letzten  sechs  Sephirot  spricht  der  dreizehnte  Ab- 
schnitt:  „Funf  —  er  hat  Hohe  gesiegelt  und  hat  hervorgehen 
lassen  nach  oben  . . . ;  Sechs  —  er  hat  Tiefe  gesiegelt  und  hat  hervor¬ 
gehen  lasscn  nach  unten  . . .  . ;  Sieben  —  er  hat  Osten  gesiegelt  und 
hat  hervorgehen  lassen  nach  vorn  .  .  . ;  Acht  —  er  hat  Westen  ge¬ 
siegelt  und  hat  hervorgehen  lassen  nach  hinten  . . . ;  Neun  —  er  hat 


1  mm  'sittoi  tmpn  nvm  D'JDixi  d*b*iv  imi  xoa  na  asm  ppn  ansa  vx  jww 

1  Gen.  r.  78,  1;  Ezod.  r.  15,  7;  Jer.  Rosch  hasch.  58a.  Vergl.  II 
Hen.  29;  II  Bar.  59,  11. 

5  Vergl.  Zeller  a.  a.  O.  S.  872.  Dionysius  Areopagita,  der  ebenfalls 
von  Proklus  herkommt,  sah  Gott  und  die  Engel  im  Bilde  des  Feuers,  dar- 
gestellt  als  Feuergestalten,  3/r,|iax!3|i<>!  —  Ep.  9,  2  — . 

4  Zeller  a.  a.  O.  Aum.  1  u.  2.  Vergl.  die  stoische  xpooi;  Si’oAo*, 

Von  hier  aus  gewinnt  auch  daB  Wort  Seph.  Jez.  II,  6  vuu  u*xe  vut 

„Luft,  die  nicht  festgehalten  wird“,  seine  Erklarung. 

*  Plat.  Theol.  IV,  37. 
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Siiden  gesiegelt  und  hat  hervorgehen  lassen  nach  rechts . . . ;  Zehn _ 

ex  hat  Norden  gesiegelt  und  hat  hervorgehen  lassen  nach  links . .  .**» 

Alles,  was  hier  gesagt  ist,  gewinnt  wieder  von  Proklus  her 
seine  Bestimmtheit.  Zunachst  die  Vorstellung  vom  Siegeln. 
Proklus  will  die  fi£9efc,  die  Teilnahme  am  Hoheren,  durch  die 
etwas  mit  der  Idee  erfiillt  ist,  bildlich  erklaren,  und  er  gebraucht 
bierfiir,  neben  dem  alten  platonischen  Bilde  vom  Spiegel,  auch 
das,  schon  von  Philo  und  dann  auch  von  Plotin  gem  gebrauchte* 
vom  Siegel.  Die  Ideen  sind  das  Siegelnde,  sie  geben  fyuoe  n 
iaurwv  xa't  ruiroi/,  „eine  Spur  und  ein  Geprage  von  sich"3.  Ganz 
so  ist  das  Bild  hier  gebraucht.  Die  Sephirot  sind  die  iiberwesent- 
Bchen  Einheiten  der  Raumerstreckung ;  sie  sind  deren  Siegel,  die 
der  Schopfer  aufdriickte,  so  daJ3,  wie  vorher  gesagt  war,  „sein 
Wort  in  ihnen  ist"4.  Sie  sind  nicht  der  Raum  selbst  in  seinen 
sechs  Erstreckungen;  sondem,  als  dessen  xiberwesentliche  Ein- 
beiten,  eben  dessen  Siegel.  Das,  was  in  friiheren  Satzen  als  „ein- 
zeichnen,  eingraben"  bezeichnet  worden  war,  wird  hier,  als  Wort 
fiir  Erstreckung,  „hinwenden",  erstrecken,  hervorgehen  lassen, 
genannt.  Ebenso  geht  die  Vorstellung  vom  Raum,  die  hier 
zu  Grunde  liegt,  auf  Proklus  zuriick.  Fiir  diesen  ist  der  Raum 
ein  Gottliches  und  Beseeltes,  ein  feinstes  Licht,  der  kugelformige, 
alles  durchdringende  und  durch  nichts  geteilte,  Lichtkorper  der 


1  onn  yav  n-va  iisnm  nonV  n»>  nnn  omi  w  i*n»a  mnm  nVynS  n»i  on  onn  tran 
wrt  nisi  om  onn  yvn  '*ma  worn  wmA  sum  anyn  onn  naov  i~va  isnm  viBii  n»i  mm 
♦'nia  lonm  itoiovV  nasi  pos  onn  ivy  n->ia  uannv  Diese  sechs  Teilvariationen  im 
letragrammaton  sind  Bezeichnungen  dafiir,  daB  in  den  Raumerstreckungen 
Je  ein  verschiedenes  Siegel  Gottes,  d.  h.  eine  verschiedene  von  Gott  her- 
vorgehende  Kraft,  aber  doch  nicht  die  ganze  Kraft  Gottes  ist.  Die  Be¬ 
zeichnungen  fiir  Kombination  bzw.  Kombinierbarkeit  und  Variation  bzw. 
Variationsfahigkcit  sind  in  unserein  Buche:  van  ;«pi  =  wechseln,  verbinden, 
tauschen;  bpv  =  ausgleichen  s.  II,  4  ti.  IV,  6  ff. 

2  Philo,  De  mundi  opif.  I,  17;  de  migr.  Abr.  I,  451  u.  466;  leg.  alleg. 
I,  107  Mang.  Plotin  Enn.  I,  1,  7;  III,  6,  9. 

3  In  Parm.  V,  71  ff. 

4  S.  MGWJ  1926,  S.  373.  Vergl.  Seph.  Jez.  Ill,  2:  myao  vva  own1 2 
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Welt1 2 *.  Eben  das  ist  er  fiir  unseren  Autor:  aus  Fetter*,  hervor- 
gehend  aus  uberwesentlichen  Einheiten,  aus  Sephirot’. 

* 

Mit  der  Lehre  von  den  Sephirot,  die  durch  das  Sepher  Jezira. 
in  das  Judentum  eingefiihrt  worden  ist,  trat  in  dasselbe,  besonders 
in  seine  Mystik,  ein  Problem  ein,  das  seitdem  das  Denken  nicht 
mehr  losgelassen  hat,  das  Problem,  wie  das  Eine,  das  Schopferische 
die  Gegensatze  und  die  Verschiedenheiten  aus  sich  entlaOt.  So 
sehr  sich  Inhalt  und  Bezeichnung  der  Sephirot  spater  anderten, 
das  Problem  war  immer  dasselbe.  Eines  ist  hierbei  inunseremBu&he 
ein  Charakteristisches  und  Bestimmendes  und  ist  es  in  der  judi- 
schen  Mystik  stets  geblieben:  an  dem  einen,  einzigen  Gott,  wie 
die  Bibel  ihn  verkiindet  hat,  hielt  das  Denken  immer,  auch  in 
dieser  Problematik,  unbeirrbar  fest.  Die  Gefahr  eines  eigentlichen 
Pantheismus  und  eines  Pankosmismus  blieb  damit  fern. 

Ebenso  ist  ein  anderes  in  unserem  Buche  und  dann  spater  in 
der  gesamten  jiidischen  Mystik  feststehend:  die  Idee  der  Er- 
wahlung  Israels.  Abraham  ist  der  zur  mystischen  Erkenntnis 
Berufene  gewesen,  so  schlieBt  unser  Buch,  er  ist  der  Mann,  dem 
sich  die  Sephirot  erschlossen  haben,  der  zum  Mittelpunkt  hin- 
gelangt  ist.  Mit  ihm  und  zugleich  mit  seinen  Nachkommen  hat 
der  eine  Gott  diesen  Bund  geschlossen.  Auch  damit  war  hier  eine 
Gefahr  der  Mystik  ferngehalten.  Alle  Mystik  stellt  das  Individuum 
aus  der  Gemeinde  heraus  und  damit  leicht  gegen  die  Gemeinde4. 
Durch  die  deutliche  und  stetige  Betonung  dieses  Erwahlungs- 
gedankens  wurde  dem  Individuum  sein  Platz  in  der  Gesamt- 
gemeinde,  seine  innerste  Verbindung  mit  ihr  gewahrt. 


1  In  Remp.  II,  197  f.  Vgl.  Zeller  a.  a.  O.  S.  71  f. 

2  Der  Ableitung  der  Sephirot  —  zuaammengefaBt  I,  14:  rnreo  "iry  iV* 
ovm  per  aiyni  into  mm  on  mao  wa  mm  ons  rmn  itn  o«n  imVa  im  ra’ta  —  ent- 
spricht  ee,  wenn  die  Sephira  Fiinf,  und  durch  sio  die  folgenden,  aua  Vier 
abgeleitet  wird  =  van  or». 

*  Von  den  Sephirot  des  Raumes  sind  die  imm*  des  Raumea  ge- 
schieden;  a.  IV,  4. 

*  Vergl.  Elbogen,  Der  jiidiache  GotteBdienat,  Erganz.  zu  den  Anmerk. 
der  2.  Aufl.,  zu  §  44, 5  ff. 
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HILLEL’S  LIFE  AND  WORK 
By  Armand  Kaminka,  Tel  Aviv,  Palestine 

I.  The  Unhistorical  Legends  About  Hillel 

The  sources,  from  which  we  may  derive  facts  about  the 
lives  of  the  Tannaim  of  the  century  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple,  are  very  meager.  We  must  rely  on  legends 
as  most  of  the  historians  do;  but  unfortunately  these 
legends,  although  numerous,  are  mostly  figments  of  the 
imagination.  Or  we  may  recur  to  historical  reconstruction, 
even  though  it  contradicts  the  traditional  conception. 
What  do  we  know  about  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion,  prede¬ 
cessors  of  Hillel?  The  legends  told  about  them,  that  both 
were  of  gentile  descent,  are  not  to  be  accepted  seriously, 
if  we  would  believe  that  they  were  at  any  time  the  Nasi 
and  the  Chief  Justice  at  Jerusalem.  About  the  life  of 
Hillel,  who  is  presented  as  their  disciple  and  who  surely 
may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Rabbinical  Judaism, 
we  hear:  that  he  came  as  a  poor  man  from  Babylonia,  had 
an  ingenious  controversy  with  the  doctors  of  the  Law  on 
the  question  whether  the  sacrifice  of  Passover  was  to  be 
slaughtered  on  the  14th  day  of  Nisan  even  if,  as  then 
occurred,  this  day  fell  on  Sabbath;  and  when  it  was  realized 
that  he  was  the  only  one  who  knew  the  ritual,  he  was  made 
Nasi .  However  if  we  look  critically  at  this  report  (besides 
some  fantastic  details,  such  as,  that  because  of  his  poverty 
he  had  not  the  small  sum  of  money  asked  for  payment  in 
the  Beth  Hamidrash  and  could  not  enter,  for  never  had 
any  poor  scholar  in  Jerusalem  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Law)  we  find  the  alleged  facts  very  improbable  if  not 
impossible.  Surely  any  priest  or  ordinary  servant  of  the 
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Temple  in  Jerusalem  could  have  testified  with  certainty  as 
to  how  the  ritual  of  the  Passover  sacrifice  had  been  per¬ 
formed  through  long  generations  when  the  14th  day  of 
Nisan  fell  on  a  Sabbath.  Besides,  the  controversy  on  the 
significance  of  the  biblical  term  be-moado,  employed  to 
settle  the  question,  seems  in  reality  to  date  first  from  a 
time  about  one  and  a  half  centuries  after  Hillel,  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Sifre  (B’haalothka  §65)  between  Rabbi  Josiah 
and  Rabbi  Jonathan  —  evidently  a  new  question  theo¬ 
retically  only,  at  least  three  or  four  generations  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
sacrifices,  when  the  practical  rules  were  not  generally 
known  any  more. 

We  must  consider  that  the  legend  of  this  controversy 
with  Hillel  begins  (Pesabim  66a)  with  Tno  Rabbanan, 
which  is  in  the  Aggada,  as  I  have  already  explained.  On 
various  occasions,  it  was  customary  to  make  a  popular 
address  to  a  great  assembly,  illustrated  with  fables  and 
anecdotes,  in  order  to  arrive  at  ethical  conclusions.  The 
moral  behind  the  above  mentioned  story  concerning  Hillel 
is  that  a  “haughty  man  loses  his  wisdom.”*  The  story  of 
his  privations  and  hardships  (Yoma  '35b)  also  begins  Tno 
Rabbanan  and  is  told2  to  show  that  “poverty  is  no  excuse 
for  neglecting  the  study  of  the  Law.” 

Yet  another  story  often  used  in  the  biography  of  Hillel 
is  also  only  a  didactic  speech,  beginning  Tno  Rabbanan . 
There  (Shab.  32b)  the  ethical  precept  put  forward  is: 
“Always  must  a  man  be  gentle  —  like  Hillel”5  and  the 
speaker  endeavors  to  give  a  charming  dramatic  picture, 
showing  that  no  one  could  succeed  in  making  Hillel  angry. 

1  Pes.  66b,  in  the  name  of  Rab,  as  the  conclusion  of  this  story: 
woo  np^non  moan  Kin  oari  ok  ,-in’non  ^a.  From  all  we  know,  Hillel 
never  was  a  haughty  man. 

2  As  George  Foot  Moore,  Judaism,  vol.  I  (1927),  77,  rightly  remarks. 

J  i^na  ]rvmy  oik  k,t  o^ij^>. 
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It  is  usual  to  exaggerate  the  virtues  of  great  men  as  ex¬ 
amples  to  be  followed. 

Other  facts  introduced  by  historians  must  also  be 
regarded  as  having  only  legendary  value,  such  as  his 
assumed  origin  from  David.  Many  years  ago  Israel  Levi 
brought  strong  arguments  against  this  theory.*  Only  at 
the  time  of  Rabbi  Judah  ha-Nasi,  when  the  Patriarchs  in 
Palestine  had  to  protect  their  superiority  over  the  “Princes 
of  the  Exile”  in  Babylonia  who  prided  themselves  on  their 
descent  from  the  kings,  did  the  adherents  of  the  Palestinian 
Nasi  begin  to  spread  a  Davidical  genealogy. 

Was  Hillel  ever  endowed  with  the  office  of  a  Nasi  or 
President  of  the  Council?  As  a  rule,  big  communities 
always  chose  their  leaders  in  the  same  way.  Whoever  did 
not  distinguish  himself,  either  by  his  political  accomplish¬ 
ments,  his  wealth  or  his  social  influence,  had  small  chance 
of  being  elevated  to  a  supreme  office.  Even  the  doctors  of 
the  Talmud  point  out  that  a  leader  must  not  only  be  wise, 
hakam,  but  also  strong,  gibbor,  and  rich,  ‘ashir.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  highly  improbable  that  a  poor  man  from  a  strange 
country  should  have  been  suddenly  chosen  for  a  high 
position.  In  the  writings  of  Flavius  Josephus  there  is  no 
mention  of  such  an  office  at  that  time.  Geiger  and  Kuenen 
thought  that  the  authors  of  the  "Chain  of  the  Tradition,” 
who  lived  in  the  end  of  the  second  century,  had  supposed 
that  the  order  prevailing  during  their  time  had  been 
established  more  than  three  centuries  before.  Halevi 
(author  of  Doroth  ha-Rishonim)  suggests  that  after  the 
banishment  of  the  great  Beth  Din  by  the  Romans  in  the 


*  If  he  really  was  of  Davidic  origin  he  could  not  have  been  regarded' 
as  an  unknown  man.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  5.34,  his  grandchild 
R.  Gamaliel  is  described  only  as  "one  of  the  council,  a  Pharisee,  a 
Doctor  of  the  Law,  reputed  among  all  the  people”  without  mention  of 
glorious  origin,  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  it  in  later  generations,  with 
R.  Simon  b.  Gamaliel  or  R.  Gamaliel  II. 
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time  of  Herod,  the  most  learned  man  was  designated  as 
Nasi .  We  have  however  no  historical  proof  of  this.  Hillel 
is  never  actually  called  Nasi  but  only  Ha-Zakent  this  being 
a  name  for  the  great  savants  who  had  rather  a  moral 
authority  and  participated  in  the  Sanhedrin.  He  was 
chiefly  known  as  a  spiritual  leader  “loving  mankind  and 
bringing  them  nigh  to  the  Torah.”s 

II.  Where  Did  Hillel  Come  From? 

I  do  not  believe  that  Hillel  came  to  Jerusalem  from 
Babylonia,  as  is  universally  supposed.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  came  from  Alexandria.  More  than  the  above 
mentioned  later  legends  I  regard  as  authentic  a  Baraita 
concerning  the  marriage  law,  which  has  no  rhetorical  or 
ethical  purpose  but  which  only  conveys  facts.  In  Baba 
Mezi'a  104  (as  well  as  in  Tosefta  Ketubot  4)  we  read:  It 
happened  in  Alexandria  that  when  a  couple  was  about  to 
take  the  marriage  vows,  the  bride  would  suddenly  be  taken 
away  by  another  party.  Thus  a  doubt  was  formed  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  marriage  to  the  extent  of  afterwards 
doubting  the  legality  of  the  children.  This  question  was 
brought  to  Hillel  who  promptly  asked  for  the  marriage 
contract.  The  document  contained  the  phrase:  “after  you 
enter  the  bridal  hupa  you  shall  be  my  wife.”  In  accordance 
with  this  phrase  Hillel  solved  the  problem.6 

Another  fact  of  biographical  value  seems  to  be  contained 

s  Not  quite  accurate  is  Maimonides*  assertion,  Hilkot  Sanhedrin 4.5, 
K’twn  mens  vbn  nrr  wpnm  ipm  WnV  maa  ip^n  ornam. 

The  source  is  Yer.  Sanh.  1.2,  but  there  we  read  that  even  in  the  time 
of  R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  and  R.  Akiba  the  authority  of  a  Nasi  to 
appoint  judges  was  not  yet  established.  Only  later  on  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Hillel  begins.  The  term  iprn  WrA  means,  therefore 
(as  fan  remarks),  his  descendants,  run  rra^  (but  not  on  account  of 
Davidic  origin). 

6  wan  iprn  □  n  b  non...  onvncn  n«  penpo  vn  K’vnoaVN 
oddk  nawa 
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in  the  story  which  tells  us  that  when  the  savants  were 
assembled  in.  Jericho  a  voice  from  heaven  was  heard 
saying:  . .  there  is  one  among  you  who  is  worthy  of  the 

spirit  of  God,  Shekinah ,  dwelling  in  him  as  in  our  teacher 
Moses.'17  Jericho  was  then,  before  the  time  of  Herod,  under 
the  rule  of  Cleopatra  of  Alexandria.  This  also  confirms  my 
suggestion.  He  was  perhaps  a  member  of  the  local  San¬ 
hedrin  founded  by  Gabinius,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
modesty  and  ethical  teaching,  and  came  later  to  Jerusalem. 
We  may  add  that  there  are  those  who  believe  (as  Graetz) 
that  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion  Were  also  formerly  in  Alex¬ 
andria.  During  the  rule-  of  the  Sadduceans  the  life  of  the 
Jewish  savants  in  Egypt  was  safer  than  of  those  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  in  the  earlier  generation  Joshua  ben  Perahiah 
lived  there. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  fact  that  Hillel  came  from 
Alexandria,  many  things  in  his  life  and  teaching  would  be 
explained.  This  however  does  not  contradict  his  traditional 
designation  as  “The  Babylonian"  because  Alexandria  was 
sometimes  referred  to  as  Babylonia.  In  many  instances  in 
the  Talmud  (Men.  100;  Yoma  66)  it  is  said  that  the 
Babylonians  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  were  really  Alexan¬ 
drians.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  from  the 
time  when  the  kingdom  of  Persia  spread  from  India  to 
Abyssinia  all  these  countries  were  included  under  the  name 
of  Babylonia. 

III.  The  Historical  Background  of  Hillel's 
Accomplishments 

One  of  the  traditions  which  has  no  historical  value  is 
that  Hillel  lived  for  120  years,  that  he  came  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  age  of  40,  he  continued  his  studies  for  another  40 

7 Sanh.  71a:  orv^y  n:na>  inn’a  rpua  n*a  jv»bya  paioo  vn  win  oys 
own  nm . . .  nrsar  rby  mww  ntrw  in«  j  k  a  v  *  d’dzm  |d  hyp  na 
1  p  r  n  iina  o.Try  m. 
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years  and  the  last  40  years  he  was  leader.  It  is  sufficient 
to  remark  that  these  very  same  round  figures  are  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  life  of  R.  Johanan  ben  Zakkai 
and  R.  Akiba.  These  figures  seem  to  be  only  an  attempt 
to  compare  the  lives  of  these  great  men  to  the  life  of  Moses. 
The  biographical  kernel  which  is  identical  in  all  three  lives 
may  be  the  tradition  that  they  all  began  studying  late  in 
life  and  after  exhausting  studies  became  leaders. 

More  historical  weight  must  be  put  on  the  precise  dates 
given  by  R.  Ishmael  son  of  R.  Jose  in  the  name  of  his 
father  that  Hillel,  Simon,  Gamaliel  and  Simon  II  had  the 
consecutive  leadership  during  one  hundred  years  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  Assuming  that  Hillel  came  to 
Jerusalem  in  his  fortieth  year  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Herod,  we  may  presume  that  he  was  born  about  75 
B.  C.  E.  In  order  to  estimate  his  participation  in  the 
development  of  the  theological  and  moral  opinions  and 
how  his  accomplishments  became  the  origin  of  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  which  caused  his  name  to  spread  until  his  children 
became  Patriarchs,  we  must  remember  the  great  events 
which  occurred  in  his  time: 

A)  The  kingdom  was  destroyed,  independence  was  lost 
through  the  fault  of  the  rulers,  and  subjugation  to  Rome 
followed. 

B)  The  priesthood  lost  its  moral  influence  and  ceased  to 
be  honored  by  the  people. 

In  the  year  63  B.  C.  E.  the  most  shameful  occurrence  of 
the  time  of  the  Second  Temple  took  place.  The  brothers 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  both  priests,  grandchildren  of 
the  Hasmoneans,  came  before  Pompey  while  he  was  at 
Damascus  and  lodged  complaints  one  against  the  other. 
Hyrcanus  claimed  that  Aristobulus  robbed  him  of  his  rule, 
and  Aristobulus  pronounced  Hyrcanus  incapable.  The 
people  had  no  sympathy  for  either  of  them  Thus  the 
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Romans  again  found  a  ready  opening  for  their  domination 
in  this  land  as  they  had  found  in  many  other  countries  of 
the  Orient.  They  appointed  the  weak  Hyrcanus  ruler  and 
put  Antipater  the  Idumean  at  his  side.  Herod,  his  son, 
became  powerful  and  feared  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  and,  declaring  all  the  patriotic  Jews  bandits,  he 
persecuted  them.  In  the  year  47  B.  C.  E.  he  ordered  all* 
the  followers  of  Hezekiah  the  Galilean  to  be  killed.  When 
the  mothers  of  the  victims  went  to  Jerusalem  and  demanded 
justice,  the  Sanhedrin  was  forced  to  call  Herod  to  judg¬ 
ment.  He  appeared  before  them  in  his  purple  robes, 
surrounded  by  his  armed  guard,  and  the  judges  dared  not 
pass  judgment  upon  him.  Only  one  of  them,  as  Josephus 
tells  us,  arose  and  chastised  his  colleagues.  He  warned 
them  that  this  man  whom  they  were  acquitting  would  one 
day  punish  them.  His  prophecy  came  true.  When  Herod 
became  king  he  ordered  all  the  judges  who  had  acquitted 
him,  save  Pollion  and  Sameas,  to  be  killed. 

There  are  those  who  think  (Frankl,  D6renbourg,  Schiirer, 
Graetz,  Dubnow)  that  these  two  men  are  identical  with 
Shemaiah  and  Abtalion,  but  J.  Lehmann8  brings  many 
strong  arguments  against  this.  He  supports  the  more 
plausible  opinion,  that  Pollion  was  Hillel.  He  finds  the 
additional  argument  for  this  in  the  Greek  translation  of 
Lev.  19.32,  “before  the  hoary  head  thou  shalt  rise  up”  by 
airo  irpoa&Trov  ttoXlov  The  Greek  name 

Pollion  corresponds  perhaps  with  the  Hebrew  Ha-Zaken . 
Even  though  such  a  designation  could  have  been  given  to 
him  only  at  the  end  of  his  life  and  not  at  the  time  of  the 
trial,  we  may  assume  that  at  the  time  that  Josephus  wrote 
Hillel  was  already  of  an  age  when  he  was  universally  known 
as  Ha-Zaken . 

*REJt  XXIV,  68-81. 
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I  found  yet  another  supporting  argument  for  this  theory. 
In  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  Kid.  43a,  we  read:  “If  any 
one  tells  his  messenger  to  go  out  and  to  kill  someone,  the 
murderer  is  guilty  and  not  the  sender;  but  Shammai  says 
in  the  name  of  the  prophet  Haggai  (it  means:  the  teaching 
is  derived  from  the  book  of  the  prophets)  that  the  sender 
is  guilty,  as  we  find  in  the  story  of  David  and  Uriah, 
II  Sam.  12.9,  that  Nathan  tells  him:  “Thou  hast  killed 
him  with  the  sword  of  the  sons  of  Ammon.”  This  explains 
how  the  judges  could  have  formally  acquitted  Herod. 
Although  they  in  truth  did  it  out  of  fear,  they  nevertheless 
must  have  found  some  lawful  pretext  for  their  judgment. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  judges  mainly  followed  the  theory 
that  a  murderer  is  only  the  one  who  actually  sheds  the 
blood,  and  not  the  one  who  issues  the  command  for  the 
murder,  such  as  Herod.  Shammai,  relying  on  the  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Samuel,  is  the  only  one  who  is  opposed  to 
this  opinion  and  declares  the  spiritual  author  guilty. 
Obviously  then  he  is  the  Sameas  mentioned  by  Josephus 
and  his  colleague  is  Hillel  who  was  younger  than  Sameas 
but  later  became  famous  as  a  spiritual  leader.9 

If  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  priesthood  had  fallen 
from  its  moral  rank  of  enforcing  the  law,  and  teachers  of 
the  Torah  arose  from  the  midst  of  the  people  (this  was  the 
democratic  tendency  of  the  Pharisees)  we  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  well  known  word  of  Hillel  which  was 
directed  against  the  Sadducean  priests.  It  has  already  been 
told  in  the  name  of  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion,  who  were 
regarded  by  the  legend  as  proselytes,  that  when  they  met 
the  high  priest  and  he  greeted  them  haughtily  as  humble 

’Josephus  mentions  in  Antiquities  14,  9,  4  as  well  as  in  15,  1,  1, 
only  Sameas,  but  in  the  case  of  the  advice  which  was  given  to  open 
the  gates  before  Herod  he  speaks  of  Pollion  and  his  disciple  Sameas, 
because  at  the  time  of  his  writing  Hillel  was  already  famous*" as  the 
outstanding  leader. 
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descendants  of  Gentiles,  they  replied:  “Peace  to  those  sons 
of  the  Gentiles  who  act  as  the  sons  of  Aaron  rather  than 
to  the  sons  of  Aaron  who  do  not  act  as  they  should.”10 
Hillel  says  “Be  of  the  disciples  of  Aaron  and  be  one  that 
loves  peace,  that  loves  mankind  and  that  brings  them 
nigh  to  the  Torah. 1,11 

The  fact,  that  in  no  previous  place  can  we  find  any 
justification  for  the  opinion  that  Aaron  was  prominent  as 
an  especially  peace-loving  man,  makes  us  accept  this 
explanation.  All  passages  in  the  Talmud  which  speak  of 
this  quality  of  Aaron  are  later  than  this  source  and  based 
only  on  this  misunderstood  Mishna  or  on  Malachi  2.6, 
“He  walked  with  Me  in  peace  and  equity”  idealizing  the 
tasks  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.13 

IV.  Hillel’s  Knowledge  and  Philosophical  Precepts 

It  is  said  about  Hillel  (Mas.  Sophrim  16.9):  “There  was 
nothing  in  the  science  of  the  savants  that  Hillel  had  not 
learned,  neither  languages  nor  the  nature  of  mountains  and 
valleys,  of  trees  and  grasses,  of  animals  and  ghosts”  (as  we 
would  say:  philosophy,  geography,  botany  and  zoology). 
This  is  an  important  factor  in  our  estimation  of  the  extent 
of  knowledge  of  science  among  the  first  tannaic  leaders. 
The  same  praise  was  also  accorded  to  Hillel's  great  disciple 
Johanan  ben  Zakkai.  But  Hillers  universal  knowledge  is 
also  testified  by  another  source  which  is  well  known 
although  it  has  not  been  well  used. 

10  Yoma  71:  prim  tnmy  piajn  obvb  pocy  pn". 

“  tnbv  *pn>  oiVp  amM  [him]  pn«  bv  v-tdWid  mn. 

13  The  sentence  of  R.  Eliezer  son  of  R.  Jose  the  Galilean  (Sanh.  6b) 
that:  “an  arbitration  instead  of  legal  judgment  is  not  permitted,  and 
he  who  demands  an  arbitration  commits  a  sin;  Moses  himself  asked 
for  a  strict  judgment”  has  as  a  later  homiletic  addition  the  remark  “but 
Aaron  was  peace  loving  . . .”  with  the  purpose  of  attenuating  the  keen 
assertion  of  R.  Eliezer. 
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The  details  in  legends  about  great  men  must  not  be 
accepted  as  true,  but  the  general  aspect  they  give  of  the 
heroes  is  always  characteristic.  When  we  examine  closely 
the  legend  of  the  two  men  who  made  the  wager  as  to  who 
would  succeed  in  making  Hillel  angry,  we  find  very  inter¬ 
esting  details.  The  impertinent  man,  with  the  reward  of 
the  wager  in  view,  went  thrice,  when  Hillel  was  busy  with 
his  preparations  for  the  Sabbath,  to  molest  him  with  com¬ 
plicated  questions.  What  does  he  ask?  We  would  expect 
that  Hillel  being,  as  he  is  often  represented  in  the  Mishna, 
a  teacher  only  of  ritual  and  law,  would  be  asked  such 
famous  questions  as:  Is  it  permissible  to  eat  an  egg  laid  on 
a  holiday?  or  of  some  juridical  matter.  If,  however,  the 
man  came  asking  questions  on  geographical  subjects,  we 
would  expect  him  to  be  turned  gently  away  by  the  modest 
Hillel  who  would  say:  "My  dear  son,  unfortunately  these 
questions  are  not  in  my  field ;  I  would  advise  you  to  turn  to 
a  scholar  acquainted  with  these  sciences."  But  what  do 
we  see?  One  of  the  questions  is:  Why  are  the  heads  of  the 
Babylonians  often  abnormal?  Hillel  thinks  of  an  appro¬ 
priate  answer  and  says  that  the  Babylonian  midwives  are 
probably  unskilled.  The  man  goes  away  and  returns  with 
a  second  question:  Why  are  the  inhabitants  of  Palmyra 
often  bleary  eyed?  Hillel  reflects  and  explains  the  soreness 
of  their  eyes  as  due  to  the  fact  that  they  live  in  sandy 
regions.  The  third  question  is:  Why  are  the  Africans  (or 
Phrygians)  often  flat  footed?  Hillel  explains  it  by  the  fact 
that  these  people  live  in  damp  places  in  the  lake  districts. 
According  to-  this  legend  those  admirers  of  Hillel  were  of 
the  common  people,  and  Hillel  himself  regarded  it  as  most 
natural  that  all  questions  of  general  science  could  be 
referred  to  him;  it  was  his  custom  to  explain  anything. 

It  is  significant  that  the  legendary  image  of  Hillel 
resembles  that  of  the  great  Greek  philosopher  Socrates,  or 
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any  of  the  stoic  savants.  Thus  we  understand  why  most 
of  the  moral  precepts  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
Hillel  resemble  those  of  Greek  philosophers.  If  he  had 
learned  them,  he  must  have  had  occasion  to  attend  their 
schools,  perhaps  in  Alexandria.  If  however  they  were  his 
own,  then  they  confirm  the  wide  scope  of  his  independent 
knowledge. 

If  we  hear  that  by  no  occurrence  could  he  be  irritated, 
we  remember  that  this  is  a  virtue  well  known  among  the 
Stoics  as  Ataraocia ,  that  is:  not  to  be  caught  in  a  passion 
of  anger  or  terror.  Horatius  describes  the  nature  of  these 
wise  men  in  his  famous  verse:  “Even  if  the  entire  universe 
should  crash,  the  ruins  would  find  the  wise  man  unafraid.”13 
It  is  in  connection  with  this  virtue  that  we  understand 
what  the  Baraita  (Ber.  60a)  tells  us:  Hillel  was  once  on 
the  highway  and  heard  a  great  noise  from  the  direction  of 
the  town.  He  remained  calm  saying  he  was  certain  that 
the  disturbance  did  not  occur  in  his  house;  in  accordance 
with  the  verse  from  Ps.  112.7,  “He  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
evil  tidings.”  It  is  clear  that  the  moral  of  this  story  is  not 
that  this  righteous  man  would  have  been  happy  only  in 
the  belief  that  a  misfortune  did  not  occur  in  his  house; 
but  that  he  was  not  affected  by  any  misfortune.  So 
Epictetus  says  that  “if  the  crow  croaks  (which  is  accepted 
as  a  bad  omen)  the  wise  man  does  not  pay  any  attention 
to  it.”  Seneca  says  in  praise  of  the  poor  man  who  despises 
material  possessions:  “If  there  is  commotion  anywhere  he 
is  not  worried,  for  possessing  nothing  he  has  little  to  lose.”14 

Many  other  precepts  of  Hillel  often  correspond  literally 
with  precepts  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers.  He  used 

,J  Si  fractus  illabatur  orbts, 

Impavidum  ferient  ruinae . 

14  I  had  occasion  to  quote  this  passage  in  my  roVnn  mo’V  cnpno, 
Hazofeh ,  1925,  and  to  suggest  that  this  story  gave  the  origin  to  the 
Mishna  Ber.  9.3. 
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to  say:  “If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  is  for  me?”  (Abot 
1.4.).  Seneca  (his  ethical  maxims  are  generally  taken  from 
ancient  Greek  philosophers),  in  his  Moral  Letters  XXVII, 
says:  “It  is  your  duty  to  try  your  best  in  everything  if 
you  wish  to  succeed;  there  is  no  dependency  upon  others.” 
“When  I  am  only  for  myself,  what  am  I?”  Seneca,  in  his 
Natural  Questions  1.5,  says:  “A  man  is  a  despised  creature 
if  he  does  not  rise  above  his  own  needs.”15 

“Be  not  sure  of  thyself  until  the  day  of  thy  death.” 
(Abot  2,4).  It  is  well  known  that  the  wise  Solon  said  to 
King  Croesus:  “It  is  stupid  for  one  to  consider  oneself 
happy  before  the  last  day  of  his  life,  for  as  long  as  he  is 
alive  he  may  encounter  various  misfortunes.”  The  verses 
of  Ovid  in  Metamorphoses  1 1 1. 135  are  based  on  this:  “We 
must  wait  for  our  last  day  and  no  one  should  consider 
himself  happy  till  he  dies  and  is  buried.”16 

“Judge  not  thy  associate  until  thou  comest  to  his  place” 
(ib.).  Seneca,  in  De  Ira  III. 12,  says:  “We  should  put  our¬ 
selves  in  that  place  in  which  the  man,  whom  we  are  angry 
at,  is  to  be  found.” 

“Say  not,  when  I  am  at  leisure  I  will  study;  perchance 
you  will  not  be  at  leisure”  (ib.).  Seneca,  in  his  letter  XVII, 
says:  “Do  not  excuse  yourself  with:  I  shall  have  leisure 
later  and  then  I  will  seek  wisdom.”  In  Letter  LXXII: 
“You  must  not  postpone  your  philosophy  to  the  time  when 
you  will  have  leisure.”  “More  wealth,  more  care”  —  Abot 
2.8.  Hesiod,  in  his  poem  “Works  and  Days,”  says:  “He 
who  has  more  wealth  shall  have  more  care.”X7 

“Nor  does  a  shy  person  learn.”  Seneca,  in  his  Letter  L, 

15  Homo  contempta  res  est  nisi  supra  Humana  surrexerat  (Nat.  quaest. 

1.5).  . 

16  Sed  scilicet  ultima  semper 
Expcctanda  dies  hominum  dicique  beatus 
Ante  obitum  nemo  supremaque  funera  debet. 

TrXewp  fih  irXeovuv  /xeXen;  ("Epya,  v.  380). 
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says:  “He  who  is  too  shy  to  ask  for  a  teacher  shall  never 
learn.” 

“He  who  increases  not  decreases,0  Abot  1.14.  This  is 
understood  as  a  reference  to  studies,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  intention  is  the  same  as  in  Seneca,  De  Beneficiis 
11.11:  “You  must  always  add  on  to  every  good  deed  you 
do.  As  a  farmer  who  after  sowing  must  still  continue  to 
work,  so  fathers  must  continue  the  care  of  their  children 
even  after  their  childhood.  Who  adds  not,  shall  lose  all 
he  has  done.0 

“Nor  does  one  who  engaged*  much  in  business  impart 
wisdom”  (Abot  2.6).  The  Stoics  warn  in  many  instances 
against  wasting  much  time  on  business. 

It  is  probable  that  two  of  Hillers  sayings  were  taken 
from  the  apocryphal  book  known  as  Ezra  IV  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  researches  (in  the  Introduction  to  my  Hebrew 
edition  entitled  “Visions  of  Assir  Shaltiel,”  Tel  Aviv,  1937) 
was  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  Babylonian  exile.  One 
of  the  sayings  is:  “My  humiliation  is  my  elevation,”  taken 
from  Ezra  IV  6.49,  and  the  other  is:  (the  Almighty  telling 
men)  “if  you  come  to  My  house  I  shall  visit  yours”  derived 
from  a  passage  in  the  above  named  book,  6.46,  after  my 
correction. 

Hilld's  desire  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Torah  as 
a  universal  religion  is  especially  important  for  one  typical 
expression  in  his  precepts.  He  appeals  for  the  love  of 
mankind,  (nrn)  and  to  bring  them  nigh  to  the  Torah. 
The  equivalent  of  this  word  in  Greek  is  Ktisis ,  generally 
meaning  “creature,”  but  in  the  sense  of  human  creature  it 
is  first  used  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  16.15:  “Go 
into  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.”18 

li  tcqpv^an  to  evayyk\t ov  Ta<ry  ry  Kriaei,  Seethe  Introduction  to 
my  Hebrew  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (Tel  Aviv,  1930), 

p.  6. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  origin  of  this  request  is  in  Hillel’s  earlier 
precept  as  quoted  above. 

The  Gentile  who  approached  Hillel,  with  the  demand  to 
be  told  the  Torah  “while  standing  on  one  foot,”  iqust  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  highly  intellectual  Romans  who  was 
well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  time  and  was  thirsty 
for  higher  religion.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  listen  to 
the  endeavors  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  impostors  who 
acquired  pupils  for  their  mysterious  teachings,  admitting 
them  to  a  higher  degree  only  after  preparations  taking 
many  months  (this  was  also  practiced  by  the  Essenes  in 
Palestine).  At  the  end  of  this  long  preparation  the  disciples 
realized  that  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  their  pains. 
That  is  why  the  Roman  asked  Hillel  to  teach  him  the 
essence  of  the  Jewish  religion  immediately,  ^y  imy  '3NBD 
nn«  that  is,  stante  pede  or  without'  superfluous]  pre¬ 
paration. 


V.  Reference  to  Historical  Events 

Hillers  saying  (Abot  1.14)  “A  name  made  great  is  a 
name  destroyed”  and  the  Mishna  (Abot  2.7):  “Moreover 
he  saw  a  skull  which  floated  on  the  face  of  the  water  and 
he  said :  Because  thou  drownest  they  drowned  thee  and  in 
the  end  they  that  drowned  thee  shall  be  drowned”  —  seem 
to  refer  to  great  historical  events  of  his  time  which  he 
could  have  observed  easily  even  while  he  was  in  Alexandria. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  in  the  year  48  B.  C.  E.  when 
Caesar's  armies  killed  15,000  of  the  men  of  Pompey,  the 
man  who  called  himself  “The  Great”  (he  is  also  so  desig¬ 
nated  by  Josephus  as  well  as  by  Roman  historians)  escaped 
by  ship  to  Alexandria.  He  hoped  to  find  refuge  with  the 
Egyptian  king  but  he  was  disappointed.  The  king,  want¬ 
ing  to  find  favor  with  the  victorious  Caesar,  commanded 
Pompey  to  be  killed  as  the  ship  was  approaching  the  shore. 
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The  body  was  thrown  overboard  and  there  was  none  to 
bury  it.  Fifteen  years  after  he  had  conquered  Jerusalem 
and  haughtily  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  after  having 
slaughtered  many  Jews  in  the  city,  his  skull  floated  on  the 
waves.  The  contemporary  of  Hillel,  the  author  of  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  mentions  this  event  and  expresses  his 
joy  on  his  terrible  end  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  used 
by  Hillel:  “It  was  not  long  before  God  showed  him  to  me 
as  a  despicable  corpse  floating  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  and 
finding  no  burial.”19  Seneca  in  his  treatise  on  “The  Short¬ 
ness  of  Life”  also  emphasizes  this  event:  “The  man  who 
tried  to  conquer  Nature  sent  multitudes  of  men  to  be 
devoured  by  beasts  and  shed  much  blood  . . .  when  betrayed 
near  Alexandria . . .  saw  the  futility  of  his  byname,  “The 
Great.”  Also  in  Letter  XCIV  Seneca  speaks  of  Pompey’s 
desire  to  appear  yet  greater  after  he  was  already  great 
enough.  Comp,  xw  TM  with  Hillel. 

Thus  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  Hillers  saying  referred 
to  Pompey  and  that  it  is  to  the  skull  of  the  latter  that  he 
addressed  the  verse  in  Aramean:  “pD’UN  ns'cnn  by 

psicr  -J1SPDD. 

VI.  Alexandrian  Influence  on  His  Exegetical  Rules 

At  least  one  of  the  seven  rules  by  which  Hillel  explained 
the  Torah  seems  to  be  identical  with  a  philological  method 
known  at  the  Alexandrian  school.  As  I  have  already  shown 
in  my  article  on  Biblical  Exegesis,  Encyclopaedia  Judaica , 
IV,  623,  the  system  of  explaining  any  unusual  term,  by 
comparing  it  with  a  similar  word  in  another  place,  is  used 
by  Aristarchus  in  explaining  the  songs  of  Homer.  In  the 
Halakah  it  is  known  as  nw  mi);  in  Greek  Sis  \ey6fxeva. 
I  believe  this  system  was  not  originally  used  by  Hillel  in 

*9  70  <7w*ta  avrov  dia ipepopwov  kirl  kuhclttu)  (Ps.  Sol.  2.31). 
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connection  with  juridical  or  ritual  questions  but  when  com¬ 
menting  on  biblical  passages  in  general.  We  understand 
his  saying  “When  others  scatter  thou  must  collect”  as  is 
said  in  Psalm  119.126:  “It  is  time  to  collect  when  they 
scatter  the  Torah,”*0  if  we  remember  that  Ja'assot  is 
explained,  as  in  Jer.  17.8,  rrcny  “collect,”  and  heferu, 
as  in  Isa.  44.25,  195,  LXX:  SiaaKtSaaet,  scatters,  accord¬ 
ing  to  theSeptuagint:  SteaiUdaaav,  “they  have  scattered.” 

We  may  assume  that  the  general  philological  revision  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Masora  dates  from  the  third  century  B.  C.  E.  and  was 
influenced  by  the  Greek  Alexandrian  school  which  edited 
with  great  erudition  the  books  of  the  Greek  poets. 


“  Ber.  63a:  "imin  nan  'nS  mcy1?  ny  '» . . .  d»  onoan  ny»a 
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THE  SCHOOLS  OF  SHAMMAI  AND  HILLEL 
SEEN  FROM  WITHIN 

By  Isaiah  Sonne 

Ever  since  Geiger1  made  the  schools  of  the  Shammaites  and 
the  Hillelites  emerge  to  light  out  of  their  respective  academies, 
where  they  had  remained  confined  for  centuries,  and  placed  them 
upon  a  political  arena  showing  their  relations  to  the  two  famous 
parties,  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  our  outlook  upon  the  two 
schools  has  grown  steadily  broader.  Hitherto  deemed  remote 
from  the  turmoil  of  political  passions,  they  were  transformed  as 
by  a  magic  touch,  into  two  combatant  parties,  one  fighting  for 
a  dynamic  progressive  universalism,  the  other  defending  static 
reactionary  particularism.  This  attitude,  however,  represented 
only  the  first  timid  appearance  of  the  two  schools  outside  of 
their  academic  spheres.  More  recent  scholars  have  maintained 
that  since  the  Shammaites  belonged  to  the  nobility  and  the 
Hillelites  to  the  lower-middle  class,  the  two  schools  must  have 
participated  in  the  social-economic  struggle  of  the  two  classes, 

1  Geiger  had  expounded  his  theory  in  the  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der 
Bibel ,  1857.  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Akiba  in  the  main  are  cited  as  representatives 
of  the  Sadducean  and  Pharisean  tendencies  respectively,  ( see  the  references  in 
the  Index),  Later  on  Geiger  applied  his  theory  to  our  two  schools  in  general 
and  to  their  controversies  in  particular,  chiefly  in  the  “Yorlesungen”,  1864, 
and  in  a  series  of  German  and  Hebrew  articles  (see  ono«D  nxnp  ed.  Poznanski, 
Warsaw  1910-12,  p.  63,  n.  1).  Priority  in  formulating  this  theory  however 
belongs  to  the  Karaites  who  were  the  first  to  sense  a  certain  affinity  between 
themselves,  identified  with  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Shammaites  (cp.  ’sno  n, 
Vienna  1830,  pp.  10/11;  Trigland  j.,  Diatribe  de  secta  Karaeorum ,  Hamburg 
1721,  p.  238).  It  is  possible  that  Geiger,  always  attracted  by  Karaitic  litera¬ 
ture,  was  influenced  by  the  Karaites  in  conceiving  his  theory  (cp.  his  letter 
to  Pinsker  in  onono  nsup  340  ff.,  especially  the  note  on  p.  346). 

It  may  be  noted  that  Geiger’s  assertion  there  (p.  345)  that  the  older  Karaites 
did  not  show  any  leaning  toward  the  Shammaites,  and  Graetz’  more  explicit 
statement  (Hebrew  ed.  IV;  p.  323)  that  the  first  to  invent  such  affinity  was 
Yephet  ibn  Said  (12th  cent.)  —  seem  very  questionable.  Indeed,  a  fragment  of 
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and  that  hence  the  controversies  in  which  they  engaged  must 
reflect  class  interests  and  party  clashes.* 

I  should  be  the  last  person  to  object  to  an  approach  that 
seeks  to  link  the  apparently  insignificant  controversies  with 
general  issues.  Granted  that  the  two  schools  represented  two 
classes,  *we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  schools  had  to 
settle  their  class  differences  not  on  a  purely  practical,  but  prima¬ 
rily  on  an  academic  theoretical  ground.  Their  decisions  could 
hardly  have  been  dictated  merely  by  class  interest,  since  they 
had  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  written  and  oral  law  recognized 
by  both  schools  as  the  only  indisputable  source  of  any  decision. 
In  short  the  schools  were  compelled  to  exert  their  objective 
thinking  faculties  besides  seeking  the  mere  calculation  of 
class  interest.3  This  aspect  that  I  shall  call  the  immanent 
dialectic  of  the  controversies,  has  been  neglected  by  the  modern 
scholars;  it  seems  that  we  had  to  pay  for  our  gain  in  outlook 
by  a  loss  in  insight. 


Saadia's  polemical  poem  'bvo  npn,  published  by  Mann  ( Tarbiz  III,  p.  380  ff.), 
seems  to  indicate  that  already  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  some  of 
the  Karaitic  attacks  had  been  directed  exclusively  against  Hillel  and  Akiba 
1.  c.  387 :  n  a »  p  y  i  bb  n  b  y  -p’y  ono  wwn). 

*  The  most  sober  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  ingenious  attempt  in  this 
direction  was  made  by  Prof.  Louis  Ginzberg  in  his  brilliant  address  at  the 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem  in  1931:  nvi^ina  ro^nn  ^0  noipo,  pp. 

21  ff.  He  was  followed  by  some  of  his  pupils,  outstanding  among  them 
Dr.  Louis  Finkelstein  who  widened  considerably  the  range  of  this  theory  in 
his  works  Akiba,  1936,  and  “The  Pharisees ”,  1938.  A  certain  deviation  from 
the  general  trend  is  that  of  H.  Zhytlowski  who  maintains  that  the  Shammaites 
represented  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  the  Hillelites  the  interests  of  the 
wealthy  (bourgeoisie)  (see  py!p  po  ps  msnsr,  III,  1940,  pp.  44/45). 

i  This  is  all  the  more  compelling  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  rise  of  the 
two  schools  was  due  mainly,  as  Ginzberg  himself  rightly  points  out  (1.  c.  p.  17), 
to  the  fact  that  the  controversies  shifted  from  the  practical  field,  where  a 
final  decision  had  to  be  made  and  minority  opinion  eliminated,  to  the  the¬ 
oretical  field,  where  a  final  decision  was  not  cogent  and  thus  the  permanency 
of  the  minority  opinion  made  possible.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  fact  was 
already  observed  not  only  by  Schwarz,  quoted  by  Ginzberg  (1.  c.,  38,  note  13), 
but  also  by  Z.  Frankel  in  his  Darke  ha-Mishna,  p.  45,  who  attributes  the  rise 
of  the  two  schools  to  the  transformation  of  the  Sanhedrin  into  an  academy 
7\'ib  r«  n:sn:  pnn  son  nos  ...  nwwM  hVk  mpAran  ’a) 

.  >ni  sne). 
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At  first  glance  it  may  well  appear  that  I  am  only  repeating 
the  contention  of  Schwarz/  namely  that  the  controversies  of  the 
two  schools  should  in  the  last  analysis  be  reduced  to  a  difference 
of  methods,  more  precisely  to  the  introduction  of  certain  herm¬ 
eneutic  principles  of  interpretation  by  the  Hillelites  and  the 
rejection  of  such  principles  by  the  Shammaites.  However  if  we 
inquire  for  the  essential  reason  for  this  difference,  we  realize 
that  his  theory  is  to  a  certain  extent  Geiger’s  theory  in  reverse. 
The  introduction  of  the  new  method  by  the  Hillelites,  we  are 
told  by  Schwarz,  was  due  mainly  to  their  attempt  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees,  while 
the  Shammaites  persisted  in  their  irreconcilable  opposition  to 
the  Sadducees.4 5  As  a  matter  of  fact  as  long  as  we  have  to  recur 
to  the  political  strife  of  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  as  a  basis 
for  the  controversies  of  the  two  schools,  we  prefer  the  direct 
way  of  Geiger  and  his  modern  followers  which  undoubtedly 
opens  up  new  horizons  and  perspectives,  although  it  does  not 
entirely  satisfy  our  demand  for  a  deeper  penetration  into  the 
thinking  process  of  the  two  schools. 

Is  there  no  way  of  transcending  the  political  scene,  and  probing 
into  the  minds  of  the  two  schools?  Actually,  all  the  recent 
scholars  in  substituting  such  general  terms  as  plebeians  and 
patricians,  urbanites  and  country-people  etc.  for  Sadducees  and 
Pharisees,  transcend  the  narrow  political  scene,  insofar  as  those 
terms  involve  some  connotation  of  different  mental  attitudes.6 
Still,  since  the  two  modes  of  thinking  involved  in  the  terms 
applied  to  the  two  schools  are  connected  with  certain  social 
groups,  we  naturally  are  inclined  to  derive  their  mode  of  think¬ 
ing  respectively  from  this  connection.  We  are  trying  to  arrive 
directly,  from  the  procedure  and  reasoning  themselves,  at  the 
mode  of  thinking  of  the  Shammaites  and  the  Hillelites  and  not 
by  roundabout  methods. 

\\  e  mentioned  above  that  one  of  the  main  differences  between 


4  Schwarz  A.,  Die  Erleichterungen  der  Schammaiien  und  die  Erschwerungen 
der  Hilleliten ,  Vienna  1893. 

5  Schwarz,  1.  c.,  pp.  14-15. 

6  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  Boxer  B.  Z.,  Pharisaic  Judaism  . . . 
1935,  and  to  Finkelstein  in  the  above  mentioned  works. 
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the  two  schools  consists  in  the  rejection  by  the  Shammaites  of 
certain  principles  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  Hillelites. 
Such  difference  is  usually  formulated  in  more  general  terms, 
namely  that  the  Shammaites  interpreted  the  scripture  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  letter,  the  Hillelites  according  to  its  spirit.7  This  seems 
to  offer  a  proper  clue  for  our  purpose,  because  it  promises  to 
lead  us  into  the  inner  recess  of  their  intellectual  world.  In  fact 
in  investigating  the  means  by  which  the  Hillelites  succeeded 
in  overcoming  the  “letter”,  one  realizes  that  it  was  mainly 
through  the  disintegration  of  the  text  into  its  components, 
the  single  words,  that  they  achieved  their  goal.  In  other  words, 
what  really  differentiates  the  interpretation  of  the  Hillelites 
from  that  of  the  Shammaites  is  not  their  disregard  of  the  letter, 
but  rather  their  disregard  of  the  context  for  the  sake  of  the 
particular  words.  This  process  of  disintegration  reached  its 
highest  point  in  the  extreme  Hillelite  school  of  R.  Akiba,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  dissolved  the  text  into  its  final  components, 
the  single  letters.8 

The  attitude  of  the  two  schools  toward  the  principle  of  analogy, 
71W  mn,  furnishes  us  with  a  fair  illustration  in  proof  of  our 
assertion.  This  principle,  generally  considered  as  the  most  con¬ 
tested  and  opposed  by  the  Shammaites,  is  nevertheless  used 
by  them  in  the  Mishna,9  a  fact  which,  as  Ginzberg  rightly  re¬ 
marks,10  proves  that  the  Shammaites  opposed  only  a  certain 
type  of  G.  S.  Ginzberg,  however,  failed  to  determine  the  two 
types  of  G.  S.,  and  we  can  barely  hint  at  them  here.  A  glance 
at  the  structure  of  the  G.  S.  used  by  the  Shammaites  shows  us 
that  it  was  based  on  a  common  connotation  inherent  in  two 
subjects  such  as  “the  belonging  to  the  priest”  common  to  Ter- 
umah  and  Halla.  Entirely  different  in  its  structure  is  the  well 


^  True,  Schwarz  (1.  c.  p.  13)  stresses  that  it  is  time  to  get  rid  of  this  “trivial 
phrase*’,  but  in  reality  his  own  theory  is  nothing  more  than  a  milder  formula¬ 
tion  of  this  general  view.  It  has  to  be  traced  back  to  Z.  Frankel  (1.  c.  pp.  47/48) 
whose  formulation  is  .quite  akin  to  that  of  Schwarz,  but  still  more  moderate. 

8  About  Akiba’s  method  of  interpretation  cp.  Frankel  Z.  (1.  c.,  pp.  111/115), 
and  Finkelstein,  “Akiba”. 

9  Mishna  Bez.  1 :6. 

10 1.  c.t  p.  13. 
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known  G.  S.  used  by  Hillel  to  prove  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Passover-lamb  suspends  Sabbath.11  It  was  based  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  word  “Bemoado",  in  its  due  season,  which  occurs  in  the 
section  of  Pessah  as  well  as  in  the  section  of  Tamid,  the  daily 
sacrifices.  But  it  is  clear  that  as  long  as  we  consider  the  word 
“Bemoado”  in  its  respective  context,  it  does  not  yield  any  com¬ 
mon  connotation,  because  in  connection  with  Pessah  “Bemoado” 
means  the  14th  of  Nissan;  in  the  other  instance  it  denotes  evening 
and  morning  every  day.  Only  by  separating  the  word  “Bemoado” 
from  its  context  may  the  G.  S.  be  effectuated.  And  it  was  mostly 
the  disruption  of  the  context  that  provoked  the  opposition  of 
the  Shammaites.12 

Likewise,  to  mention  only  one  more  example,  most  of  the 
controversies  between  the  two  schools  concerning  the  occupation 
of  the  Succa  derive  from  the  same  source.  The  Hillelites  inter¬ 
preted  the  word  iDon  rather  in  its  strict,  perceptible  sense  of 

11  TB.  Pes.  66a. 

,a  Infra  (p.  6). 

12  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  version  of  the  discussion  between  Hillel  and 
the  mvn  on,  given  in  the  Tosephta  Pessah im  IV :1,  and  in  TJ,  Hillel  actually 
started  with  a  nw  mn  (in  TT.  cnMed  s>m)  of  the  tvpo  used  by  the  Shammaites: 
it  consists  in  the  connotation  “communal  sacrifice”  (ins  pip),  common 
to  Pessah  and  Tamid.  Cp.  the  Shammaites  in  Bezah  1:6:  p'3  s>#n 
...ozo  inn  I?  mn  o  nanni  inn*?  mna  .,.  nbn  with  Hillel’s  first 
p'3  in  the  Tosephta :  ...ran  as  pip  i  *  o  m  ms  j  n  i  p  n:s. 

Why  then  was  this  type  of  V)  otherwise  accepted  even  by  the  Shammaites, 
rejected  here?  This  will  become  clear  further  on  when  we  shall  point  out 
that  the  Shammaites  conceived  concepts  as  real  units,  whereas  the  Hillelites 
conceived  them  nominalistically,  as  the  sum  of  individuals  labeled  with  a 
common  name.  It  follows  that  according  to  the  Shammaites'  view  the 
“community”  (ins)  represents  a  real  unit,  and  therefore  only  the  daily 
sacrifices  offered  for  the  whole  “Community”  as  a  unit,  may  be  considered  a 
“communal  sacrifice”,  but  not  Pessah  which  although  offered  by  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Community”  was  not  offered  for  the  “Community”  as  a  unit. 
Only  in  the  nominalistic  mind  of  Hillel  did  Pessah  appear  as  a  “communal 
sacrifice  (ins  pip)”,  (cp.  Geiger,  in  his  Zeitschrift,  1863,  pp.  43  ff.,  and 
Schwarz,  1.  c.  pp.  15/17,  note  2). 

This  disruptive  character  inherent  in  the  nn  mn-principle  introduced  by 
Hillel  and  developed  in  his  school,  found  prominent  expression  in  the  rule 
which  requires  that  the  words  used  for  nn  mo  should  be  superfluous  (1:53  — 
vacant),  i.  e.  detachable  from  the  text  (cp.  TB.  Sabbath  64a  etc). 
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“sitting”,  than  in  its  more  general,  conceptual  sense  of  “dwell¬ 
ing”,  making  a  habitation,  required  by  the  context.  The  Sham- 
maites,  naturally,  opposed  such  interpretation,  a  fact  already 
recognized  by  the  TB.13 

v»  Cp.  TB  Sue.  27a: _ nnn  ppa  uwi  'yi  d’d. 

The  typical  controversy  however  in  which  this  difference  is  clearly  reflected 
is  the  case  dealt  with  in  Succa  11:7:  .nmn  -pm  un^&i  roiD3  lam  wm  rrrw 
I’Twa  n'ai  p'3.  Since  the  greater  part  of  a  man’s  body  is  in  the  Succa 
when  he  is  “sitting”  there,  the  Hillelites  consider  such  a  circumstance  as 
satisfying  the  prescription  of  nam.  But  on  the  other  hand  since  one  cannot 
say  that  the  n:an  in  such  a  case  is  “dwelling”in  the  Succa,  the  Shammaites 
declare  the  interpretation  of  “sitting”  not  satisfying  the  prescription  of  lawn. 
The  same  holds  good  for  another  controversy  between  R.  Eliezer,  the  Sham- 
maite,  and  the  Sages,  the  Hillelites,  with  regard  to  n^nw  nsio.  In  this  case 
too  the  man  is  “sitting”  in  the  Succa,  consuming  his  meals  there,  but  he  is 
not  dwelling  there,  because  the  Succa  is  the  dwelling-place  of  another  man. 
It  therefore  satisfies  the  requirement  of  the  Hillelites,  but  not  that  of  the 
Shammaites.  This  offers  also  an  explanation  of  the  controversy  between  the 
two  schools  about  naan  nsm  (Mishna  Sue.  1:1),  which  at  first  glance  seems  to 
contradict  the  generally  accepted  view  according  to  which  the  Hillelites  lay 
more  stress  upon  the  element  of  “intention”  (runs)  than  the  Shammaites. 
The  explanation  however  becomes  simple,  as  soon  as  we  keep  in  mind  that 
according  to  the  Hillelites  the  Succa-obligation  consists  mainly  in  “sitting” 
and  consuming  the  meals  there,  which  does  not  imply  any  obligation  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  Succa  —  one  may  use  a  friend’s  Succa  — .  Little  wonder  therefore  that 
the  Hillelites  do  not  require  any  “intention”  nma  in  erecting  a  Succa.  En¬ 
tirely  different  appears  the  view  of  the  Shammaites.  According  to  them  the 
main  Succa-obligation  consists  in  a  change  of  habitation,  which  naturally 
implies  the  erection  of  the  new  habitation,  the  Succa,  as  an  essential 
element.  Consequently  the  erection  of  a  Succa  has  to  be  accompanied  by 
nniD. 

We  now  are  able  to  deal  with  the  slur  of  exaggerated,  almost  cruel  strictness 
cast  upon  Shammai  because  of  the  story  reported  in  Mishnah  Sue.  11:8: 
pp  b'zzi  naon  ’33  by  m'ryon  nu  nrvsi  pm  'kos?  bv  mV'i  npyo  “It 
happened  that  Shammai’s  daughter  in  law  gave  birth  to  a  child  (before 
Succoth).  Shammai  then  removed  the  ceiling,  and  covered  the  place  above 
the  bed  with  *p:>,  for  the  sake  of  the  little  one”.  Ginzberg's  explanation  (1.  c., 
p.  41.  note  23):  “for  the  sake  of  another  little  child,  already  in  age  of  education 
(*n:mV  y'jnr),  attached  to  the  mother”,  ingenious  as  it  may  appear  is  far  from 
being  convincing,  and  is  almost  impossible  if  we  read  with  the  Jer.  ppn  (cp. 
also  TB.  28b).  We  think  that  (ppn)  pp  is  a  later  addition  made  by  a 
relator  who  misunderstood  the  story.  What  really  was  originally  reported 
seem*  to  have  been  simply  this:  that  Shammai  opened  the  ceiling,  and  covered 
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It  may  well  appear  that  all  this,  even  if  proved  true,  would 
lead  us  barely  to  the  surface  of  the  intellectual  world  of  the  two 
schools,  but  not  into  its  interior.  In  reality,  however,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  regard  to  context  and  word  as  we  shall  call  it  from  now 
on,  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  basic  tension  between 
the  “one”  and  the  “many”  which  constitutes  the  fundamental 
rhythm  of  human  thinking  in  general.  Unity  and  plurality  — 
multiplicity — ,  concept  and  sense  perception,  continuity  and 
discontinuity,  consistency  and  inconsistency  in  their  manifold 
expressions  in  all  fields  of  human  thinking  and  acting,  are  only 
different  modes  of  this  basic  rhythm  so  impressively  represented 
in  most  of  Plato’s  dialogues,  which  by  the  way  contain  also, 
especially  in  Protagoras ,  a  brilliant  satiric  illustration  of  the  two 
methods  of  interpretation,  namely  by  context  and  by  word .  To 
lay  stress  on  context  means  therefore  to  see  the  unity  in  diversity 
and  multiplicity,  to  think  in  concepts  and  to  defy  sense  per¬ 
ceptions  as  “bad  witnesses”  of  reality.  To  lay  stress  on  the  word, 
on  the  other  hand,  means  to  dissolve  the  unity  and  the  continuity 
into  an  infinite  multitude  of  fragments,  to  rely  mainly  on  imme¬ 
diate  perceptions,  and  to  conceive  concepts  nominalistically, 


it  with  “po.  The  reason  for  this  act  was  in  line  with  Shammai’s  conception  of 
the  Succa-obligation  as  a  command  to  change  one’s  habitation,  naturally  for 
all  the  members  of  the  family,  women  and  children  included  (cp.  TB  28b: 
. . .  insmi  hdid  inzmi  mn  no  ,nvm  pya  too  nr  on  To  Thus  when  it 
happened  that  one  member  of  Shammai’s  family  could  not  be  removed  from 
the  house  into  the  Succa,  because  lying  in  childbed,  Shammai  removed  the 
ceiling  from  this  room,  and  transformed  the  room  into  a  Succa  for  the  whole 
family.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  women  as  members  of  the  family  are  included 
in  the  Succa-obligation  in  Sifre  mow.  XVI  1:9:  D’wn  nmV  ,mmn  (better 
mm  ’OD,  in  correspondence  with  Sifre  VI  1:9).  The  women  are  here  included 
only  as  members  of  the  family  of  a  citizen  mm,  whose  habitation  they  share 
(cp.  Tosephta  Succa.  1:1).  but  independent  women  are  excluded.  But  later  on. 
because  of  the  prevailing  of  the  Hillelites’  conception  of  the  Succa-obligation 
as  a  personal  individual  one,  the  difference  between  women’Jas  members  of 
a  man’s  family  and  independent  women  disappeared.  Consequently  nunV 
had  to  be  corrected  into  iranb  (cp.  the  Baraita  in  TB.  28b),  excluding  women 
altogether,  even  as  members  of  a  man’s  family,  and  so  the  act  of  Shammai 
had  to  be  explained  that  it  took  place  “for  the  sake  of  the  little  one,”  because 
the  same  B.  which  excluded  women  reads:  D’jopn  wri  bo.  It  is  only  fair 
not  to  hold  Shammai  responsible  for  later  misinterpretations  of  his  act. 
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namely  as  a  plurality  labeled  by  the  same  name.  Hence  the 
importance  of  the  name  or  the  single  word.1.4 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  and  at  the  same  time  instructive 
illustration  of  these  two  views  is  to  be  found  in  a  controversy 
between  the  two  schools  regarding  the  ritual  bath.  The  contro- 
versy  is  presented  as  follows:  n'ai  Wa  nma  n^nm  yb'im 
dhdik.,s  “One  can  take  a  ritual  bath  in  a  water  fall, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Shammaites;  the  Hillelites  do 
not  permit  it.”  It  is  well  known  that  the  flux  of  a  stream  was 
always  considered  as  the  typical  example  of  the  continuous 
change  and  unsteadiness  of  all  things.  To  assert  the  unity  in 
this  continuous  change  is  in  line  with  the  view  of  the  Shammaites, 
while  such  unity  is  denied  by  the  disruptive  tendency  of  the 
Hillelites. 

Far  more  consequential  was  the  difference  in  the  two  schools 
between  the  concept  of  causation  according  to  the  tendency  of 
unity  and  concept  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  multiplicity  and  per¬ 
ception  respectively  on  the  other  side.  According  to  the  first  view 
causation  constitutes  an  inherent  link  unifying  cause  and  effect 

m  It  may  be  noted  that  these  two  exegetical  methods,  word  and  context, 
run  through  the  history  of  Jewish  Biblical  exegesis,  from  the  old  Halachic 
Midrash im  (Ismael  and  Akiba)  to  the  medieval  commentators,  and  the  modern 
critical  schools.  Wherever  a  mystical  trend  prevails,  with  its  antirational 
agnosticism,  and  its  insistence  upon  emotion  and  sense  perception,  there 
soon  appears  a  loosening  of  the  context.  This  process  reached  its  acme  in 
the  symbolic  Kabbalistic  exegesis,  based  upon  the  deification  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  and  its  permutations,  as  laid  down  in  the  “Book  of  Creation”  ( Sepher 
Jezirah).  Not  by  mere  chance  therefore  was  the  “Book  of  Creation”  ascribed 
to  R.  Akiba.  Both  he  and  the  kabbalistic  exegetes  promoted  the  dissolution 
of  the  context  through  the  deification  of  the  letter.  Neither  is  the  cult  of  the 
“word”  among  the  followers  of  the  modern  pseudo  Kabbalistic  school  of 
Buber  a  mere  chance. 

Mishna  Miqvaoth  V:6,  and  Tosephta  ibid.  IV:10:  do m  *0  Pn’inn  in?W 
mo  ins  iso  lyi  inVnno  v'  on . . .  juno  pNon  (cp.  Schwarz,  1.  c., 

pp.  87/88).  My  friend  Dr.  Saul  Lieberman  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  according  to  his  suggestion  the  very  argument  of  n^nn  in  a  place  of  the 
Tosephta  (l.  c.,  111:10)  is  simply  designated  by  the  term  pans  which  means 
“junction”  or  “union”.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  resolving  the  controversy 
in  this  simple  way,  namely  that  the  Shammaites  admit  “junction”  or  “union” 
(of  the  water  in  movement),  the  Hillelites  do  not  admit  it  (cp.  Lieberman, 
rrsjn  nsoin,  IV.  p.  1 4%. 
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almost  to  the  point  of  identity,  while  the  second  view  tends  to 
reduce  causation  to  a  mere  external  succession  in  time  without 
real  unity  much  less  identity  between  cause  and  effect.16  It  is  clear 
that  we  shall  expect  the  affirmation  of  a  much  longer  range  of 
causation  by  the  followers  of  the  first  view  than  by  those  of  the 
second  view.  Indeed,  a  considerable  group  of  controversies 
between  the  two  schools  reflect  the  tendency  of  the  Hillelites  to 
restrict  the  range  of  causation  to  the  immediate  perceptible 
effect,  while  the  Shammaites  maintain  a  much  longer  range  of 
causation  as  well  as  the  inherence  of  the  cause  in  the  effect. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  note  that  I  am  alluding  in  the  first  place 
to  the  juridical  principle  asserted  by  Shammai  that  if  a  man 
sends  another  man  to  commit  murder,  the  instigator  is  guilty, 
although  he  is  not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  crime,  whereas 
the  Hillelites  put  the  entire  responsibility  on  the  agent,  the 
immediate  perceptible  cause  of  the  homicide.17  The  long  range 
causation  asserted  by  the  Shammaites  accounts  for  a  series  of 
their  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  starting  of  work  on  Friday 
which  cannot  be  completed  before  Sabbath.18 


16  The  denial  of  the  principle  of  causality,  beginning  with  Sextus  Empiricus 
(cp.  Zeller  E.,  Die  Philosophic  der  Griechen,  II 1-2,  4th.  ed.  1903,  pp.  61  ff.), 
through  the  Mutakallemin  and  Al-Gazali  to  Hume  and  the  modern  prag¬ 
matists,  has  always  been  connected  with  an  agnostic-nominalistic  tendency. 
Among  the  theological  thinkers  of  this  trend,  such  as  the  Mutakallemin  and 
Al-Gazali,  the  denial  of  causality  paved  the  way  for  the  affirmation  of  an 
“immediate”  and  “continuous”  creation  by  God.  All  the  natural  processes, 
they  assert,  are  not  linked  together  by  a  causal  nexus,  but  are  direct  acts  of 
God’s  creative  Will  (cp.  Maimonides,  Guide,  I,  Chap.  73  at  the  end).  We 
should  not  be  suprised  to  find,  the  Hillelites  stressing  the  continuous  act  of 
creation  as  against  the  view  entertained  by  the  Shammaites.  Indeed,  in  Mish- 
nah  Berakoth  VII  1:5  we  find  summarized  the  controversy  between  the  two 
schools  about  the  formula  of  the  benediction  over  the  light  recited  on  Saturday 
night:  pun  » -n  k  0  Riia  ohoin  n'ai  .prh  iind  anoi«  v'2 

The  Shammaites  speak  only  of  one  act  of  creation  which  took  place  in  the 
past,  obviously  referring  to  Gen.  1:3,  whereas  the  Hillelites  speak  of  a  “con¬ 
tinuous”  creation  of  “lights”  (cp.  Del-Medigo  Sol.  Jos.  noan  n^aia,  Basilea 
1629,  p.  94a). 

TB.  Kid.  43a. 

*8  See  Mishnah  Sab.  1:5-7;  cp.  also  Tosephta  Pesahim  1:7,  and  also  TB. 
ibid.  21a. 
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Moreover,  this  distinction  between  long  range  and  short  range 
connections  may.  contribute  to  the  clarification  of  the  much 
debated  question  about  the  importance  attributed  to  the  inten¬ 
tion,  thought,  plan  rnteriD,  by  each  of  the  two  schools.19  As  a 
matter  of  fact  considering  most  of  the  controversies  related  to 
this  question,  we  can  reduce  them  to  the  following  statement: 
The  Hillelites  require  the  “intention”  to  accompany,  or  at  least 
to  precede  immediately  the  act;  whereas  the  Shammaites,  as 
in  the  case  of  causation,  extend  considerably  the  range  of  the 
intention,  so  as  to  reach  acts  accomplished  after  a  certain  in¬ 
terval  in  time. 

This  is  perhaps  best  reflected  in  the  agadic  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  schools  with  regard  to  the  relationship  between 
“thought” — plan — ,  and  work  in  the  act  of  creation.  The 
Shammaites  maintain  that  the  “thought”,  the  plan  of  the  creation 
took  place  at  nighttime,  followed  by  the  work  at  daytime,  while 
the  Hillelites  contend  that  both,  plan  and  work,  were  effectuated 
together  at  daytime.20 

19  Solomon  Zeitlin  in  his  stimulating  article  “Intention  as  a  Legal  Principle'' 
in  Journal  of  Jewish  Lore  and  Philosophy" ,  1919,  was  the  first  to  point  out 
that  the  principle  of  “intention”  was  stressed  by  the  Hillelites,  but  almost 
ignored  by  the  Shammaites,  and  that  this  difference  lay  at  the  root  of  many 
legal  controversies  between  the  two  schools.  He  then  developed  the  idea 
farther  in  another  article  “Les  principes  des  controverses  halachiques  entre 
les  ecoles  de  Schammai  et  de  Hillel”  (REJ.  1932,  pp.  73-83).  Ginzberg  too  in 
his  above  mentioned  study  (pp.  31  ff.)  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  “great 
principle”.  It  was  then  taken  over  as  a  generally  accepted  fact  by  his  followers. 

See  Ber.  Rabba  XII  :1.  To  quote  only  a  few  examples  mentioned  by 
Ginzberg:  a)  Mishnah  Pea  VI:2:  .nnoo  nr#  cooin  .  . .  nsaV  -poo  nvw  noiyn 
nrtra  snout  n'ci.  Ginzberg  himself  (p.  43,  note  30)  admits  that  his  explana¬ 
tion  follows  the  version  of  R.  Joshua,  but  I  think  that  since  it  is  a  question  of 
determining  the  opinion  of  the  Shammaites,  we  should  prefer  R.  Eliezer's 
version,  because  he  was  more  connected  with  this  school  than  was  R.  Joshua. 
According  to  R.  Eliezer's  version  (u  n  3 1  1  b  o  3  v  noiyn  ^y  ?ip^m  no  ^y 
ns:n  no).  the  owner  actually  had  the  “intention”  of  taking  home  this  special 
sheaf,  but  he  forgot  it  later  when  gathering  all  the  other  sheaves.  According 
to  the  Shammaites  the  previous  intention  is  still  valid,  while  the  Hillelites 
think  that  the  intention  has  to  be  present  when  he  is  gathering  all  the  sheaves. 
2)  The  same  holds  good  for  Mishnah  Mikvaoth  IV :1 :  noisn  'to  man  nn« 
’mo.  Here  too  according  to  TB.  Sabbath  16  b  (coy  mo’p  ny»a  ernneo 
tt  b  o’oi  inac/no  n  V  o  a  o’o...  nroaii),  there  is  *io 
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Parallel  to  the  long  range  causation  and  intention  is  the 
extended  unit}'  of  action  achieved  by  the  Shammaites  as  a 
result  of  their  conceptual  vision.  Take  for  instance  the  term 
"Seudah”  in  its  halachic  implications.  It  is  a  general  term,  and 
comprehends  a  series  of  acts,  beginning  with  “washing  the  hands” 
D’T  and  ending  with  “Birkath  ha-Mazon”.  A  series  of 

controversies  between  the  two  schools  related  to  "seudah”  derives 
mainly  from  the  following  difference:  for  the  Shammaites  the 
"Seudah”  as  a  whole  constitutes  a  complete,,  indissoluble  unity 
in  which  the  single  acts  are  entirely  submerged,  while  the  Hil- 
lelites  dissolve  the  "Seudah”  into  its  components,  the  single  acts, 
and  consider  therefore  the  "Seudah”  a  series  of  successive  acts.21 

question  of  “lack”  of  intention,  but  of  an  intention  interrupted  by  forgetful¬ 
ness.  According  to  the  Hillelites,  once  the  intention  leaves  our  consciousness 
it  ceases  to  exist  (lnaono  nVoa),  whereas  according  to  the  Shammaites  the 
thought  (mono)  acquires  an  objective  reality,  almost  independent  of  the 
consciousness.  This  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  what  we  have  stated  above, 
that  the  perceptions  outweigh  the  concepts  in  the  Hillelites*  thinking. 

By  the  way,  this  close  view  of  the  Hillelites  in  contrast  to  the  long  perspec¬ 
tives  of  the  Shammaites,  also  found  its  sententious  formulation  in  Hillel's 
famous  maxims:  *  o  i »  o  i  ’  fn  "|na  (cp.  Bezah,  TB.  16a);  ’no’tt  vaoy  nb  dm 
(Aboth  1:14). 

«  Two  examples:  a)  Mishnah  Ber.  VIII  :2:  -p  into  o»T^  onoiN  o’a 
an'b  pVou  o'hn i  Dion  m  pjna  onon*  n'ai  ,oi on  rw  pane.  The  most  plausible 
reason  for  the  opinion  of  the  Hillelites  is  that  given  in  the  Tosephta  (ibid. 
VI  :2) :  miyo^  -poo  mVk  d’T  nV'DJ  pn  k'i,  i.  e.  the  washing  of  the  hands  must 
take  place  as  close  as  possible  to  the  starting  of  the  “Seudah”,  whereby 
it  is  forthwith  supposed  that  Dion  runs  does  not  constitute  part  of  the  “Seu¬ 
dah”,  and  should  therefore  be  performed  before  the  washing  of  the  hands.  But 
the  Shammaites  include  oion  nrro  in  the  concept  of  “Seudah”,  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  has  to  be  postponed  until  after  o'T 

b)  Ibid.  VIII  :8:  -poo  o’rwi  p»n  jiao  ohdih  . . .  pron  p»  or6  to 
pn  by  1130  d§ nm  pron  by  -pao  d'idim  n*ai  ,pron  by .  Here  too  the  question  is 
whether  a  man  who  has  finished  eating  his  meal  but  who  is  still  sitting  at  the 
table  and  has  not  yet  recited  the  benediction  after  the  meal  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  in  “after  the  Seudah”  (rniyon  irm)  or  not.  Now  according 
to  the  Hillelites  “Seudah”  means  only  the  actual  act  of  taking  the  meal,  so 
that  as  soon  as  the  man  has  finished  the  meal,  the  “Seudah”  is  over,  and  the 
wine  brought  afterwards  is  miyon  "in#  ton  1”.  But  according  to  the  Sham¬ 
maites  as  long  as  he  remains  at  the  table  and  has  not  performed  the  final  act 
of  pion  noia,  he  still  is  in  the  middle  of  the  “Seudah”,  and  the  wine  brought 
during  this  time  is  considered  miyon  ■pro  msi  p  (cp.  Ginzberg  1.  c.,  p.  27). 
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The  same  holds  good  for  other  ceremonies  and  prescriptions 
composed  of  a  series  of  successive  acts,  such  as  Halizah,  Shehitah , 
Milah  etc.22  In  all  of  them  the  Shammaites  tend  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  sub  specie  unitatis ,  whereas  the  Hillelites  lay  more  stress 
on  the  single  elements. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  prominent  conceptual 
distinction,  as  for  instance  between  Sabbath  and  another  fes¬ 
tival  falling  on  the  same  day,  the  Shammaites  consider  them 

”  A  few  examples:  a)  Mishnah  Yeb.  XII :3:  nppT  kV  rnnpi  nx^n 

mvj  nnrbn  -idik  y'n  ,ni>iDD  nnrbn  non*.  R.  Akiba,  the  Hillelite,  conceives 
nx'Vn  mainly  as  the  act  of  loosening  the  shoe;  the  spitting  (np’pn)  as  accessory 
act.  R.  Eliezer,  the  Shammaite,  considers  both  acts  as  integral  parts  of  a 
unit  called  nx^n. 

b)  Bez.  1:2:  nV  anoiN  n*3i  .nozn  npi3  “lisrr  onont  v'2  ,t>'V3  »pyi  rpn  om&n 
dv  nyao  pm  nay  rvn  d'nn  mr.p\  The  Shammaites  seem  to  consider  the 
covering  of  the  blood  (cnn  'idd)  a  part  of  the  slaughtering  (new),  a  work 
permitted  on  festivals  without  any  restriction.  The  Hillelites  on  the  contrary 
consider  the  covering  of  the  blood  (ain  as  separated  from  the  slaughter¬ 
ing,  which  .therefore  can  be  performed  on  festivals  only  under  certain  restric¬ 
tions.  (cp.  the  explanations  given  by  Schwarz,  1.  c.,  pp.  38-39,  and  by  Ginz- 
berg,  1.  c.,  p.  24). 

c)  In  a  certain  sense  to  this  category  belongs  also  the  controversy  between 
R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Akiba  about  the  preliminaries  to  circumcision  or  to  the 
Passover-sacrifice  (nosi  *tjdd),  as  to  whether  they  suspend  the  Sabbath 
(cp.  Mishnah  Sabb.  XIX:1 ;  Pessahim  VI :l-2). 

In  this  connection  \\v  may  mention  a  controversy  in  Tos.  Ned.  VT:3-4: 
idik  pa  '-i  ,by3  'rv  ip*?n  -iso  san  ,nos  ly  yiD»^  ^yan  p’SD.i  n1?  ism  m3N  yo? 
-lsn^  ^13'  n*3i  ,3*3  nai  |n  jn  (Cp.  TB.  ibid.,  69a;  Schwarz,  1.  c.,  p. 

107).  It  appears  evident  that  the  two  schools  have  different  views  with  regard 
to  the  legal  status  of  the  betrothed  woman  (non#),  but  it  remains  obscure 
in  what  this  difference  may  consist.  I  think  that  our  criterion  may  shed  some 
light  on  this  subject.  The  act  of  betrothal,  by  its  very  nature,  is  not  a  definite 
one;  it  is  only  the  first  step  leading  to  the  conclusive  act  of  marriage.  It  is 
therefore  in  line  with  the  Shammaites'  view  of  conceiving  betrothal  only  as 
one  element  of  the  comprehensive  act  of  marriage,  the  betrothal  taken  in  itself 
having  no  bearing  on  the  legal  status  of  the  betrothed  woman.  Consequently 
once  the  conclusive  act  of  marriage  has  become  impossible,  because  of  the 
death  of  the  fiance,  no  legal  consequences  can  be  attributed  to  the  act  of 
betrothal.  Entirely  different  is  the  view  of  the  Hillelites.  According  to  them 
betrothal  in  itself,  independentlyof  the  future  act  of  marriage, constitutes  a  legal 
nexus  which  becomes  only  tighter  by  the  addition  of  the  act  of  marriage.  Con¬ 
sequently  certain  legal  effects  of  the  act  of  betrothal  may  still  remain  even 
when  the  additional  nexus  cannot  be  realized. 
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as  two  separate  entities,  and  require  therefore  two  distinct  ben¬ 
edictions  on  the  occasion  of  the  day;  whereas  the  Hillelites  do 
not  attribute  reality  to  the  conceptual  distinction,  and  since 
there  is  only  one  day  in  our  perception,  hold  that  one  compre¬ 
hensive  benediction  suffices.23 

Here  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  further  details,  but  we  cannot 
help  dwelling  briefly  on  the  attitude  of  the  two  schools  toward 
the  family.  This  has  been  the  weakest  point  in  the  modern 
rigid  Geiger  construction  which  takes  for  granted  that  the 
Shammaites  represent  the  primitive,  backward,  unsympathetic 
attitude  towards  women,  and  the  Hillelites,  a  more  progressive, 
liberal  one.  Now  one  of  the  most  characteristic  controversies 
between  the  two  schools  with  regard  to  the  family  is  undoubtedly 
that  concerning  the  causes  justifying  divorce.  The  Shammaites, 
as  is  well  known,  limit  them  to  moral  reproach,  unfaithfulness; 

«  Cp.  Tos.  Ber.  111:15:  noiai  ruins?  ^nnn  onout  e?'a  ,nas?a  nvrA  ^ns?  am  an 
nzv  b&2  ^nnn  ,yae?  ^snn  ancia  n'ai . . .  insy  usa  aio  or  mxy  usa  nas?  hz 
yxDNa  cvn  nsmp  nouo  na:?  c”am. 

One  more  example  may  be  added  here.  Mishnah  Berahoth  VIII  :1  reads: 
Vy  -pan  a’nin  pn  by  -pan  onniN  n'ai  .pn  by  *pao  a'ntti  ovn  by  -jiao  cnniN  &*a 
cvn.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reason* accompanying  the  Shammaites* 
opinion  in  the  Tosephta  (ibid.  VI  :1  Na*s?  mu  o vnv)  “because  the  festival 
(the  Day)  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  ceremony,  the  use  of  wine  included”,  is 
logical  and  sound.  Much  less  satisfactory  seem  the  reasons  given  there  for 
the  Hillelites*  opinion  (cp.  Ginzberg,  1.  c.  pp.  23-24).  But  if  we  keep  in  mind 
that  “the  Day”,  or  better  “the  holiness  of  the  Day’*  (cvn  nmp)  is  only  a  con¬ 
ceptual  reality,  and  #is  not  accessible  to  sense  perception,  we  should  not  fail 
to  understand  why  the  Hillelites  with  their  tendency  toward  sense  perception 
give  the  precedence  to  the  “wine”  which  is  something  accessible  to  sense 
perception. 

In  a  more  general  way  this  difference  between  the  two  schools  is  reflected 
in  the  Agadic  controversy  concerning  the  question  which  of  the  two,  heaven 
or  earth,  was  created  first.  The  Shammaites  maintained  that  the  heaven 
was  created  first,  while  the  Hillelites  gave  the  precedence  to  the  earth  (cp. 
TB.  Hagigah  II :12a:  pan  snout  n'ai  .pan  a'nai  nVnn  lanai  o’o»  snout  s>'a 
D'opn  a'nai  n^nn  ntnaj;  cp.  also  Bacher,  auonn  nrrc a,  I,  p.  11,  notes  1-3).  It 
is  well  known  that  in  the  allegoric  exegesis  of  Philo,  “heaven  and  earth”  mean 
the  world  of  the  ideas  and  the  world  of  sense  perception.  The  Shammaites 
considered  the  “heaven”,  the  ideas,  as  a  higher  reality  preceeding  the  material 
world;  the  Hillelites  on  the  contrary  seemed  to  consider  the  ideas  nominalis¬ 
tically,  as  abstractions  following  the  sense  perceptions. 
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the  Hillelites  extend  them  to  personal  causes  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance.  R.  Akiba  admits  even  motives  of  caprice.24  Modern 
scholars  have  tried  to  persuade  us  that  even  in  this  case  the 
position  of  the  Hillelites  marks  a  considerable  progress  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  the  Shammaites.25  But  their  arguments 
have  met  with  little  success  among  sensible  unprejudiced  scholars, 
such  as  our  greatest  talmudic  authority  Dr.  Ginzberg.26  Indeed 
if  there  is  a  controversy  which  deserves  to  be  examined  from 
within  it  is  this  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  elements  of  differ¬ 
entiation  mentioned  above  converge  here: 

1.  Context  and  word .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  verse 
in  Deut.  24:1  “if  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  because  he  has 
found  some  unseemly  thing  in  her”  taken  in  its  context,  supports 
the  view  of  the  Shammaites;  only  if  we  consider  the  phrase  rrny 
•Qn  in  itself,  separated  from  the  context,  can  it  also  mean  “any 
blemish”,  as  is  proved  by  the  verse  in  Deut.  23:15. 27  And  this 
is  in  line  with  the  Hillelites’  disregard  of  the  context.  R.  Akiba, 
who  represents  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Hillelites,  goes  a  step 
further  in  the  disintegration  of  the  text,  and  takes  into  consider¬ 
ation  only  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  ignoring  the  sequel: 
“because .  .  .”. 

2.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  concept  of  causation  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  assumed  among  the  Shammaites  the  form  of  some¬ 
thing  inherent  in  the  effect.  The  cause  of  divorce  therefore  can 
be  only  a  matter  which  affects  the  very  basis  of  the  marital 
bond,  and  such  a  cause  can  be  only  unfaithfulness.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Hillelites,  causation  in  general  is  some¬ 
thing  contingent  and  external,  and  therefore  any  “unseemly 
thing,”  even  if  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  marital  life,  may 
be  the  cause  of  divorce. 

3.  Finally,  the  position  of  the  Shammaites  is  another  mani¬ 
festation  of  their  general  tendency  to  see  the  conceptual  unity 

*«  Mishnah  Git.  IX:10;  TB.  ibid.  90a. 

as  So  Geiger,  Weiss  A.  H.  etc. 

*  Ginzberg,  1.  c.  p.  42. 

Cp.  Sch\var2,  1.  c„  p.  54,  but  already  pointed  out  by  Bruell  J.  mron  kuo 
1*  P*  95. 
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in  the  diversity  and  multiplicity.  The  idea,  the  concept  of  the 
family  as  a  higher  unit,  is  for  them  of  such  cohesive  force  that 
it  cannot  be  easily  affected  by  the  flux  of  personal  impressions, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  flux  of  the  waterfall  did  not  prevent 
them  from  affirming  its  unity.  It  is  however  of  course  in  line 
with  the  Hillelitcs’  tendency  towards  disintegration  of  concep¬ 
tual  units  that  “any  unseemly  thing”,  oi'  even  caprice,  should 
lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  family  bond. 

It  hardly  could  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  reader  that 
our  characterisation  of  the  Hillelites’  tendency,  puts  them  very 
close  to  a  current  of  thinking  generally  attributed  to  the  Sophists. 
We  shall  now  face  the  problem,  how  far  this  sophistic  trend 
affected  the  ethical  perspective  of  the  Hillelites.  This  may  ap¬ 
pear  paradoxical,  since  the  conventional  view  is  that  as  far  as 
ethical  principles  are  concerned  Hillel  and  the  Sophists  moved 
in  two  completely  antithetical  worlds.  Hillel  is  looked' upon  as 
the  apostle  of  the  highest  ethical  values,  while  the  Sophists  are 
considered  as  the  underminers  of  the  very  foundations  of  ethics. 
Nevertheless  a  deeper  consideration  will  show  us  that  these 
two  antagonistic  worlds  are  not  without  points  of  contact.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  that  which  makes  the  sophistic  view  antagon¬ 
istic  to  ethical  values  consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  their  assertion 
that  there  is  no  objective  truth  attainable  by  the  human  mind. 
“Man  (better  his  sensations)”  they  concluded,  “is  the  measure 
of  all  things,  of  what  is  that  it  is,  and  what  is  not,  that  it  is  not”. 
This  maxim  applied  to  ethical  values  means  that  there  is  no 
universal,  objective  criterion  of  good  and  bad,  and  consequently 
that  "man  (his  individual  advantage)  is  the  measure  of  all  things, 
of  what  is  good  and  of  what  is  bad.”  In  this  absolute  form, 
however,  it  obviously  could  not  be  adopted  by  the  Hillelites, 
because  they  recognized  the  Divine  Law  as  the  objective  cri¬ 
terion  of  good  and  bad.  But  within  the  range  of  flexibility  of 
the  law,  vestiges  of  sophistic  thinking,  even  in  ethics,  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  school  of  Hillel.  They  consist  in  a  certain  in¬ 
difference  to  objective  truth,  and  in  overemphasizing  one’s  own 
self  as  "measure”  of  all  values. 

As  for  the  first  aspect,  the  very  fact  that  Hillel  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  a  legal  fiction  (Prosbul)  in 
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order  to  elude  the  law  of  Sabbatical  Year,28  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  was  not  particularly  sensitive  to  objective  truth.  Indeed, 
the  two  best  juridical  minds  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  Mar 
Samuel  and  R.  Nahaman,  with  their  developed  sense  of  objec¬ 
tivity,  could  not  refrain  from  calling  this  “legal  fiction”  an 
“insult  to  the  judges”,  and  were  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
abolish  it.29  Nor  did  the  two  schools  remain  silent  on  the  question 
of  objective  truth  as  far  as  it  may  be  involved  in  certain  halachic 
decisions.  They  defined  their  positions  in  a  controversy  about 
the  admission  of  resorting  to  a  sophistic  oath  or  reservatio  mentis 
in  case  of  emergency.  While  the  Shammaites  restrict  such  act 
of  violation  of  the  objective  truth  to  the  very  indispensable,  the 
Hillelites  yield  much  easier  and  on  a  larger  scale  to  such  viola¬ 
tions.30  But  a  real  collision  arose  between  the  two  schools  on 
this  issue,  when  the  Hillelites  showed  their  disregard  for  objec¬ 
tive  truth  not  only  in  order  to  avoid  danger,  but  also  simply 
to  increase  the  joy  of  the  married  couple  during  the  nuptial 
festivities.  The  Shammaites  objected  to  them  in  exclaiming  that 
they  were  acting  against  the  explicit  text  of  the  Scripture  which 
reads:  “Keep  Thee  far  from  any  false  word  (Ex.  23:7).  In 
replying  the  Hillelites  took  recourse  to  a  practical  case  in  order 

Mishnah  Sheb.  X:3-4;  cp.  TB.  Git.  36-37.  Cp.  Blau  L.,  Der  Prosbul  im 
Lichte  der  griechischen  Papyri ,  1927. 

*  See  TB.  Gittin  36b:  *w'k  ok  Kin  wo^ny  Kroons  wn  *?kio»  toki 

.  . .  nrK  pro  ’ll . . .  n’j^D'OK.  As  Weiss  (raniTi  in  m  111:153.  note  2)  rightly 
remarks  Samuel  intended  only  to  abolish  the  prosbul  as  “legal  fiction'*,  but 
he  never  thought  to  restore  the  release  of  debts  in  the  Sabbatical  year. 

As  for  the  special  juridical  mentality  of  Mar  Samuel  and  R.  Nahaman,  cp. 
Weiss,  1.  c„  pp.  150  ff.,  157  ff.;  also  Graetz  Hebr.  11:358,  391. 

Mishnah  Ned.  111:4:  onoiK  n'oi  .nsa  ^  nrs’  vb  anoiK  .  . . .  pnnV  inn: 
ins  noo  *)K  onoiK  n'oi  ,mo  Kin?  n do  cnoiK  v'2  Xf  nns*  *]K  See  the 
discussion  in  TJ  and  TB.  ibid.;  cp.  Lieberman  Saul,  preek  in  Jewish  Palestine. 
X.  Y.  1942,  p.  142. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  use  of  “subtlety"  (noiyn)  in 
order  to  evade  a  certain  law  under  certain  circumstances  forms  the  subject 
of  a  controversy  between  R.  Joshua,  the  Hillelite,  and  R.  Eliezer,  the  Sham- 
make.  The  former  advises  the  use  of  “subtlety",  the  latter  does  not  permit 
it  (see  TB.  Bez.  37a:  Vy  pawm  riK  nVyo  idik  nry^K  'i  nbsw  in  nm  ipik 
•mm  torn;?  i:wi  ionise  n:o  ^y  paw-m  pk  n"?yo  isik  yaw  n . . .  Ionian  iam:?V  n:r 
n?y oi  cnyoi..  Cp.  the  references  there) 
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to  exemplify  their  view  that  the  “eyes”  of  every  individual  are 
the  only  “measure”  (criterion)  in  aesthetical  matters.31 

This  leads  us  straight  to  the  second  aspect  of  the  sophistic 
doctrine.  For  once  we  have  seen  the  Hillelites  proclaiming  “man 
(his  individual  vision)  the  only  measure”  of  aesthetical  values, 
we  should  expect  the  same  for  ethical  values,  wherever  no  ac¬ 
count  can  be  taken  of  the  Divine  Law.  And  indeed,  when  Hillel 
had  to  define  his  ethical  principle  to  a  prospective  proselyte, 
who  did  not  yet  recognize  the  objective  “measure”  of  the  Law, 
he  found  no  other  definition  than  his  famous  l"Dn^  ’30  no 
Tayn  *6.32  Immense  as  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  formula 
on  the  ethical  development  of  humanity  may  have  been,  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that,  seen  from  the  theoretical  perspective,  it 
rests  entirely  upon  the  Protagorean  principle  that  “Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things”.  ...  ’ID  no —  “Thou  art  the  measure 
of  what  is  good,  and  of  what  is  bad.” 


To  sum  up,  I  think  that  we  have  gone  too  far,  especially  in 
the  last  four  decades,  in  our  glorification  and  exaltation  of  the 
Pharisees  in  general,  and  the  Hillelites  in  particular.  Their 
stress  of  immediacy  bears,  it  is  true,  the  germ  of  intense  devotion, 
and  appeals  to  the  masses.  But  it  is  likewise  true  that  their 
atomic-nominalistic  tendency  bears  also  unmistakably  germs  of 
disintegration  and  anarchy.  It  is  now  time  to  do  justice  to  the 
Shammaites’  principle,  the  stressing  of  which  seems  to  us  in¬ 
dispensable  in  our  search  for  a  way  out  of  the  present  anarchy 
and  chaos. 


31  TB.  Ketuboth,  16b-17a:  .tens  moa  rhz  coma  ?n^on  'is1?  pipio  nso 
-hi  onsix  . . .  man  nmns  nn  n’zb  p’a  pb  no#  .mom  nto  nbz  oooin  n'ai 

vrzv'  pwn  ]o  npo  np^s?  o  n'z  b'x  /prim  -os>  mos  minm,  ,mom 
Vrys.. 

«  TB.  Sab.  31a. 
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A  PALESTINIAN  POLEMIC  AGAINST  IDOLATRY 
A  Study  in  Rabbinic  Literary  Forms* 

By  LUITPOLD  WALLACH 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

GEORGE  F.  Moore  once  stated  that  “the  teachers  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  addressing  themselves  to  men  of  their  own  religion, 
did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  polemize  against  polytheism  and 
idolatry  as  the  Hellenistic  literature  does.”1  This  statement 
should  be  modified  since  the  Mishna  Aboda  Zarah  and  the  polemic 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  bear  ample  proof  that  Palestinian 
teachers  vigorously  polemized  against  polytheism  and  idolatry. 
The  Mekilta ,  Masseket  Bahodesh*  reads  as  follows: 

i .  A  certain  philosopher  asked  Rabban  Gamaliel :  It  is  written 
in  your  Law:  “For  I  the  Lord  Thy  God  am  a  jealous  God” 
(Ex.  20.5). 

2.  But  is  there  any  power  in  the  idol  that  it  should  arouse 
jealousy? 

3.  A  hero  is  jealous  of  another  hero,  a  wise  man  is  jealous  of 
another  wise  man,  a  rich  man  is  jealous  of  another  rich  man, 
but  has  the  idol  any  power  that  one  should  be  jealous  of  it? 

4.  R.  Gamaliel  said  to  him:  Suppose  a  man  would  call  his  dog 
by  the  name  of  his  father,  so  that  when  taking  a  vow  he 
would  vow  “By  the  life  of  his  Dog.”  Against  whom  would 
the  father  be  incensed?  Against  the  son  or  the  dog? 

5.  Said  the  philosopher  to  him:  Some  idols  are  worthwhile. 
“What  makes  you  think  so?”  R.  Gamaliel  asked  him. 

*  The  author  is  indebted  to  Professor  Abraham  Cronbach  for  valuable 
editorial  help. 

x  Judaism  in  the  first  Centuries  of  the  Christum  Era ,  I,  (Cambridge,  1932), 
3*3- 

8  Chapter  VI,  ed.  Lauterbach,  vol.  II,  p.  244-246;  Mekilta ,  ed.  H.  S.  Horo- 
vitz  and  I.  H.  Rabin,  p.  226. 
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6.  Said  the  philosopher  to  him :  There  raged  a  fire  in  a  certain 
province  but  the  temple  of  the  idol  in  it  was  saved. 

7.  Was  it  not  because  the  idol  could  take  care  of  itself? 

8.  Said  R.  Gamaliel  to  him:  I  will  give  you  a  parable:  To  what 
is  that  comparable?  To  the  conduct  of  a  king  of  flesh  and 
blood  when  he  goes  out  to  war.  Against  whom  does  he  wage 
war,  against  the  living  or  against  the  dead?  The  philosopher 
then  said:  “Indeed,  only  against  the  living.” 

9.  Then  the  philosopher  said  to  him:  But  if  there  is  no  useful¬ 
ness  in  any  of  them,  why  does  He  not  annihilate  them? 

10.  Said  R.  Gamaliel  to  him:  But  is  it  only  one  object  that  you 
worship? 

11.  Behold,  you  worship  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  and  the 
constellations,'  the  mountains  and  the  hills,  the  springs  and 
the  glens,  and  even  human  beings. 

12.  Shall  He  destroy  His  world  because  of  fools? 

13.  “Shall  I  utterly  consume  all  things  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth?  Saith  the  Lord”  (Zeph.  1.2). 

14.  The  philosopher  also  said  to  him:  Since  it  causes  the  wicked 
to  stumble  (compare  Zeph.  1.3),  why  does  God  not  remove 
it  from  the  world?  But  R..  Gamaliel  continued  saying:  Be¬ 
cause  of  fools?  If  so,  then  since  they  also  worship  human 
beings:  “Shall  I  cut  off  man  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth?” 
(Zeph  ..1. 3). 

The  analysis  of  the  conversation  between  the  pagan  philos¬ 
opher  and  the  Jewish  Patriarch  consists  of  four  questions  and 
four  answers.  The  polemical  argumentation  contains  two  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  topoi.  Jewish  topoi  against  idolatry  are  the  power¬ 
lessness  of  the  idol  (4),  its  uselessness  (5,  8),  its  lifelessness  (8) 
and  the  foolishness  of  the  idolaters  (12,  14).  Opposed  to  these 
topoi  are  the  pagan's  topoi  such  as  the  alleged  power  of  the 
idol  (1,  7),  its  usefulness  (5,  9),  and  its  mere  existence  (6).  Ga¬ 
maliel's  argumentation  (10-12)  underlies  the  presumption  that 
it  is  possible  for  man  to  recognize  the  greatness  of  the  Divine 
Artifex  in  His  useful  creations,  an  idea  corresponding  —  as  is 
well  known  —  to  that  of  the  older  Stoa. 

The  polemic  represents  an  old  sediment  of  the  older  Jewish 
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polemic  against  idolatry  *  Its  argumentation  is  the  same  as  the 
one  used  since  the  days  of  the  prophets  and  its  iopoi  are  the  same 
as  those  employed  by  Hellenistic  Judaism  in  its  defense  of  mono¬ 
theism  against  the  aggressions  of  polytheism.  Vestiges  of  this 
Hellenistic  Jewish  polemic  are  preserved  especially  in  the  diatribe 
against  idolatry  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon ,  XIII-XV,  in  Philo's 
and  Josephus'  writings,  in  the  Letter  of  Aristeas ,  in  the  Book  of 
Jubilees ,  and  in  other  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphic  writings.3 4 
The  polemic  fits  perfectly  into  the  literary  scheme  of  the  argu¬ 
mentation  against  idolatry  as  used  by  Hellenistic  Judaism.5 

The  composition  of  the  polemic  proves  that  it  is  a  literary 
unit  of  its  own  consisting  of  two  literary  parts  (1-4,  and  5-14). 
The  purely  literary  origin  can  easily  be  proved.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  —  hitherto  unnoticed  —  indirectly  proved  already 
centuries  ago  by  the  arrangement  of  the  polemic’s  parallel  trans¬ 
mission  in  the  Talmud  tractate  Aboda  Zarah  54b-55a.  There  we 
encounter  the  following  succession  of  texts: 

a)  Mishna  Aboda  Zarah  IV.7:  .  .  .  D’lpfn  iVbttP 

b)  Asa  Boraita: Toseitz Aboda ZarahV I.7  f.,  ed.  Zuckermandl 

p.  469  f. : . . .  cnprn  n«  Yn. 

c)  The  polemic  under  consideration  in  a  paraphrased  ration¬ 
alization  :  a'n  m  nn«  owobs  bm.  The  original  Bible  quotation 
in  the  polemic,  Ex.  20.5,  is  supplanted  by  Deut.  4.24,  since  the 
following  text  d  contains  this  citation  likewise.  C  itself  was  in¬ 
serted  into  the  treatise  not  only  on  behalf  of  a  and  b  but  especially 
for  the  reason  that  the  redactor  recognized  the  coincidence  of  the 
literary  scheme  of  d  with  that  of  the  first  part  of  the  polemic  (1-4). 

d)  After  c  follows  this  story:6  "Agrippa,  the  army  chief  of 
Agrippas,  asked  R.  Gamaliel,  it  is  written  in  your  Torah,  For  the 

3  Robert  H.  Pfeiffer,  “The  Polemic  against  Idolatry  in  the  Old  Testament,” 
JBL.%  XLIII,  229  ff. 

4  Compare  G.  F.  Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  363,  notes  1-4,  where  a  survey  of  the 
respective  sources  is  given. 

5  See  I.  Heinemann,  Poseidonios*  Melaphysische  Schriften,.  I,  (Breslau, 
1921).  p.  145  f.,  and  his  classification  of  the  literary  schemes;  also  Paul  VVend- 
land,  Die  urchristlichen  Liter aturj or  men,  (Tuebingen,  1912),  202. 

6  The  reading  in  the  current  editions  does  not  make  sense.  The  Codex 
Monacensis  95 ,  ed.  H.  L.  Strack  (Leiden,  1912),  ad  loc.%  offers  the  better  read¬ 
ing:  DSH2H  K35C  19  NSP15N. 
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Lord ,  /Ay  God  w  a  devouring  fire,  a  jealous  God  (Deut  4.24).  Is  a 
wise  man  jealous  of  any  but  a  wise  man,  a  strong  man  of  any  but 
a  strong  man,  a  rich  man  of  any  but  a  rich  man?  (Agrippa  reasons : 
since  God  is  jealous  of  idols  there  must  be  some  divine  power  in 
them  too).  He  (Gamaliel)  replied,  I  shall  give  you  a  parable:  To 
what  is  the  matter  like?  To  a  man  who  marries  an  additional 
wife.  If  the  second  wife  is  her  superior,  the  first  will  not  be  jealous 
of  her ;  but  if  she  is  her  inferior,  the  first  wife  will  be  jealous  of  her.’* 

This  story  represents  a  transmission  parallel  to  the  first  part 
of  our  polemic  (1-4).  This  fact  gave  one  more  reason  to  the  redac¬ 
tor  of  the  treatise  to  insert  c  into  Aboda  Zarah.  The  Agrippa  story 
possesses  remnants  of  the  same  literary  elements  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  between  a  pagan  and  Gamaliel  as  c ,  and  is  composed 
along  the  same  polemical  lines  ferreted  out  for  the  first  time 
below.  It  was  inserted  into  the  Mekilta  context  by  the  compiler 
as  evidence  of  another  interpretation  of  Ex.  20.5.  We  must 
regard  Mekilta  Bafyodesh  VI,  ed.  Lauterbach,  vol.  II,  p.  246,  line 
125,  as  the  original  continuation  to  the  Mekilta  text,  p.  244,  line 
103,  and  our  polemic,  p.  244,  line  103-p.  246,  line  124,  as  repre¬ 
senting  an  interpolation. 

The  polemic  is  submitted  in  the  form  of  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Rabban  Gamaliel  II  and  a  pagan  philosopher  and  possesses 
a  definite  historical  background.  The  connection  with  the  patri¬ 
arch  is  a  purely  fictitious  one  and  a  literary  frame  in  order  to 
give  an  established  polemical  literary  scheme  (see  below)  an 
historical  background.  A  collection  of  fictitious  polemical  con¬ 
versations  ascribed  to  Gamaliel  was  the  source  of  it  since  all 
these  colloquies  between  the  patriarch  and  philosophers  as  handed 
down  by  rabbinic  literature7  are  of  a  similar  literary  form.8 

A  hint  where  the  connection  between  Gamaliel  and  the  phi¬ 
losopher  is  to  be  sought  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  argument  of 
the  philosopher  regarding  the  usefulness  of  idols  (5-7):  “There 
raged  a  fire  in  a  certain  province  but  the  temple  of  the  idol  in 


7  W.  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  Tannaiten,  (Strassburg,  1903),  76  ff.,  quotes 
all  these  conversations. 

8  The  literary  origin  of  another  of  these  conversations  was  extensively 
proved  in  my  paper,  “The  Textual  History  of  an  Aramaic  Proverb,”  JBLt 
LX  (1941),  403-415* 
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it  was  saved.  Was  it  not  because  the  idol  could  take  care  of  it¬ 
self?”  Such  argument  in  the  mouth  of  a  pagan  has  a  bearing  of 
hidden  Sarcasm  on  the  opposite  Jewish  polemical  topos  against 
idolatry,  reiterated  since  the  days  of  the  prophets,  that  all  pagan 
temples  and  altars  will  be  finally  destroyed  by  fire:  “And  all  the 
idols  of  the  heathen  shall  be  abandoned.  And  the  temples  burned 
with  fire,  and  they  shall  remove  them  from  the  whole  ea<rth” 
(Enoch,  91.9).  The  appearance  of  the  argument  concerning 
the  survival  of  a  pagan  temple  in  connection  with  Gamaliel  II 
points  also  to  a  definite  historical  situation  to  which  the  pagan 
interlocutor  means  to  allude  in  his  polemic  with  the  patriarch. 
Besides  bringing  out  the  reciprocal  and  dialectical  meaning  of 
the  argument,  the  pagan’s  way  of  arguing  presents  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  view  that  the  existence  of  a  town  without  a  temple  is 
something  never  to  be  found  on  this  earth. 

Plutarch,  in  one  of  his  treatises  against  the  Epicureans,  has 
preserved  a  discourse  against  a  book  of  the  Epicurean  Kolotes. 
There,  polemizing  against  Epicurus’  contempt  for  the  belief  in 
God,  Plutarch  states9  that  there  are  towns  abroad  without  walls 
and  without  books  “but  a  town  without  temples  and  gods”  no¬ 
body  has  ever  seen  and  no  one  will  ever  see. 

Thus  the  pagan’s  argument  in  the  polemic  alludes  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  By  this  argument  the 
validity  of  the  Jewish  God  was  questioned  who  —  according  to 
the  pagan’s  opinion  —  was  not  able  to  protect  his  own  temple. 

Gamaliel  uses  in  the  polemic  the  sophistic  fallacy  “Is  the 
Dog  the  Father?”  mentioned  by  Plato  in  his  Euthyiemus ,  a  satire 
on  the  eristic  way  of  reasoning.  Compare: 

I  II  III 

Plato,  Euthydemus ,  Mekilta ,  (see  above,  4)  Aboda  Zarah  54b 

298E10 


(Dionysodorus  to  Ctes- 
ippus)  Just  tell  me,  have 
you  a  dog?  Yes,  a  real 
rogue,  said  Ctesippus. 
Has  he  got  puppies?  Yes 


R.  Gamaliel  said  to  him 
(viz.  a  certain  philoso¬ 
pher):  Suppose  a  man 
would  call  his  dog  by 
the  name  of  his  father, 


I  will  give  you  a  parable: 
To  what  is  the  matter 
like?  To  a  human  king 
who  had  a  son,  and  this 
son  reared  a  dog  to  which 


9  Against  Kolotes ,  XXXI  (1126). 

10  The  Loeb  Classical  Library ,  Plato,  ed.  Lamb,  vol.  IV,  475. 
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I 

Plato,  Euthvdemus , 
298E 

a  set  of  rogues  like  him. 
Then  is  the  dog  their  fa¬ 
ther?  Yes,  indeed  .... 
Well  now,  is  not  the  dog 
yours? Certainly,  he  said. 
Thus  he  is  a  father,  and 
yours,  and  accordingly 
the  dog  turns  out  to  be 
your  father. 


II 

Mekilta ,  (see  above,  4) 

so  that  when  taking  a 
vow  he  would  vow  "By 
the  life  of  his  Dog.” 
Against  whom  would 
the  father  be  incensed? 
Against  the  son  or  the 
dog? 


Ill 

A  boda  Zarah  54b 

he  attached  his  father’s 
name,  so  that  whenever 
he  took  an  oath  he  ex¬ 
claimed  "By  the  life  of 
this  dog,  my  father!” 
When  the  king  heard  of 
it,  with  whom  was  he  an¬ 
gry — his  son  or  the  dog? 
Surely  he  was  angry 
with  his  son. 


A  comparison  of  the  texts11  reveals  the  utilization  of  I  in  II 
while  III  presupposes  a  transmission  corresponding  with  the 
more  original  tradition  II.  The  fallacy  is  already  rationalized 
in  III  and  clothed  in  the  literary  form  of  a  simile,  in  the  course 
of  paraphrase.  The  hypothetical  formulation  of  II  is  partially 
dissolved  and  concretized  in  III.  The  man  who  according  to  II 
confers  his  father’s  name  on  his  dog  therefore  becomes  in  III  a 
king  and  his  son. 

Till  now,  II  was  regarded  as  an  allusion  to  the  well  known 
oath  of  the  Greeks  “By  the  Dog.”ra  The  fallacy  in  III  was  called 
“ein  hoechst  merkwuerdiges  Gleichnis.”1*  Plato’s  utilization  was 
not  recognized.  But  even  without  the  latter  identification  the 
non- Jewish  origin  of  the  passage  should  have  been  recognized, 
since  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  methods  of  inference  devel¬ 
oped  by  tannaitic  literature.  Moreover,  fallacies  are  not  at  all 
to  be  found  in  tannaitic  literature.14 


11  The  transmission  of  the’ Babylonian  Talmud  was  inserted  into  the  Mid - 
rash  Lekah  Tob  to  Exodus  ed.  S.  Buber  (Wilna,  1884),  207;  to  Deuteronomy 
ed.  (Wilna,  1921),  15;  into  Jalkui  Shimeoni,  ed.  Zolkiew,  (1851),  I,  288. 

12  W.  Bacher,  op.  cit.,  p.  78  note  3.  Saul  Lieberman,  Greek  in  Jewish  Pales¬ 
tine  (New  York,  1942),  126  did  not  recognize  the  Plato  quotation. 

t3 1.  Ziegler,  Die  Koenigsgleichnisse  des  Midrasch  beleuchtet  durch  die  Roem- 
ische  Kaiserzeit,  (Breslau,  1903),  p.  315;  Hebrew  Section,  p.  CXIV,  No.? VI I, 
where  Ziegler  overlooked  the  older  Mekilta  passage.  Since  the  simile  in  Abodah 
Zarah  54b,  is  of  a  purely  literary  origin  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "roemische 
Kaiserzeit.” 

14  Adolf  Schwarz,  "Die  Hauptergebnisse  der  wissenschaftlich  hermeneu- 
tischen  Forschung,”  in:  Scripta  Universitatis  atque  Bibliothecae  Hierosolymi- 
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II  represents  a  rhetorical  sophism,  a  fallacy  contrived  for 
the  deception  of  a  second  person.  The  elements  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  are:  dog  (A),  name  (B)  of  the  dog,  father  (C)  of  the  inter¬ 
rogator,  name  (B)  of  the  father.  From  the  ambiguity  of  the 
middle  term  B,  results  in  consequence  of  a  fallacious  reference, 
i. A  is  B;  2.C  is  B ;  3.A  is  C,  and  C  is  A,  i.  e., :  the  dog  is  a  father 
and  the  father  of  the  interrogator  a  dog. 

The  fallacy  in  II  assumes  the  confusion  of  different  inflec¬ 
tional  forms  and  of  parts  of  speech.  In  that  the  arguing  of  II 
follows  the  eristic  disputation  preceding  the  fallacy  I  in  Plato’s 
Euthydemus  that  he  who  is  the  father  of  anyone  must  be  the 
father  of  everyone,  for  a  father  cannot  be  a  not-father!  There¬ 
fore,  if  C  is  in  B  like  A,  and  A  is  a  dog  and  a  father,  C  being  a 
father  too,  subsequently  must  also  be  a  dog!  The  transmission 
of  the  fallacy  in  II  is  enthymematic  since  it  lacks  the  third  figure 
of  conclusion  which  is  implied  by  the  rhetorical  question  at  the 
very  end  of  II. 

Aristotle  in  his  Peri  ton  sophistikon  elenchon  assigned  this 
kind  of  fallacy  to  the  fallacies  secundum  dictionem .  Plato  ridiculed 
this  sophistic  way  of  reasoning.15  Therefore  with  regard  to  the  fal¬ 
lacy  “Is  the  Dog  the  Father?,”  he  made  Ctesippus  (. Euthydemus , 
299  A)  say:  “Yet  I  doubt  ....  if  your  father,  Euthydemus  — 
the  puppies’  father  —  has  derived  much  good  from  this  wisdom 
of  yours.”  Although  Plato  did  not  take  these  fallacies  seriously 
in  their  logical  structure,  Aristotle  nonetheless  refuted  them 
by  pointing  out  (XXIV,  179a,  24)  their  logical  shortcomings 
with  the  observation  that  all  arguments  such  as  “Is  the  Dog  the 
Father?”  depend  upon  accident,  “for  it  is  evident ....  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  che  attribute  which  is  true  of  the  thing’s 
accident  to  be  true  of  the  thing  as  well.” 

The  combination  of  the  sophistic  fallacy  “Is  the  Dog  the 
Father?”  with  the  Greek  oath  “By  the  Dog”16  in  a  Jewish  polemic 

tanarum,  Orientalia  et  Judaica ,  I  (Jerusalem,  1923),  p.  7  (of  the  Hebrew  re¬ 
print):  ownrrnnsoa  trymo  o'Pp'n  ptw  pis  ]i«n. 

15  Other  fallacies  secundum  dictionem  are  based  on  homonymy,  prosody, 
and  amphibology.  Cf.  also  R.  Robinson,  “Plato's  Consciousness  of  Fallacy, " 
Mind ,  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  LI  (1942),  97  ff. 

16  Compare  for  instance,  Plato,  Gorgias,  416  B;  466  C. 
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against  idolatry  proves  that  the  origin  of  the  oath  must  have 
been  known  to  the  originator  of  the  combination.  In  the  formu¬ 
lation  “By  the  Dog,  God  of  the  Egyptians”  is  the  oath,  for  in¬ 
stance,  quoted  by  Plato.17  The  oath  is  indeed  traceable  to  the 
Egyptian  God  Anubis  which  was  represented  with  a  dog’s  head.18 
One  can  imagine  the  fictitious  Gamaliel  addressing  the  fictitious 
pagan  philosopher  and  parodying  the  above  quoted  words  of 
Plato  to  Ctesippus:  “Yet  I  doubt,  if  you,  Philosophos,  have 
derived  much  good  from  this  wisdom  of  yours  since  you  swear 
by  a  God  who  turns  out  to  be  a  dog.”  The  compiler  of  the 
polemic  must  have  been  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  way  of  thinking.19  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  must 
have  known  Plato’s  dialogue  directly  and  that  the  fallacy  is  not 
taken  from  a  florilegium .20 

One  reason  for  the  combination  of  fallacy  and  oath  was  the 
current  Jewish  naming  of  an  idolator  by  the  epitheton  in 
early  rabbinic  literature.21  This  denomination  undoubtedly  came 
into  existence  due  to  the  place  libidinous  sexual  intercourse 
occupied  in  Greek  religion  and  its  different  denominations  since 
3^0  expresses  foul  and  impudent  behavior.  The  naming  may 
have  gained  more  momentum  through  the  oath  “By  the  Dog.” 
To  a  Jew  it  was  blasphemy  of  the  highest  degree  to  hear  people 
swear  to  one’s  God  by  a  term  only  used  in  a  derogatory  sense. 

The  literary  scheme  of  the  polemic  as  a  whole  consists  of 
two  different  parts.  The  sources  of  the  first  (1-4)  and  of  the 
second  part  (5-14)  have  already  been  pointed  out.  The  results 


17  Plato,  Gorgias,  482  B. 

18  Cf.  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Gods  of  the  Egyptians ,  (London,  1904). 

19  About  other  vestiges  of  Plato  in  the  rabbinic  literature  see  Julius  Gutt- 
mann,  Die  Philosopkie  des  Judentums,  (Muenchen,  1933),  50  f.t  378,  note  83; 
Manuel  Joel,  Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschichte,  I,  (Breslau,  1880),  114  ff.,  about 
the  influence  of  the  Timaeus. 

20  With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  fallacy,  Edmund  Husserl,  Logische 
Untersuchungen,  II,  46  f.  would  have  said  that  the  object  dog  never  coincides 
with  the  meaning  of  the  word  dog.  To  Bertrand  Russell,  An  Inquiry  into 
Meaning  and  Truth ,  New  York,  1940),  the  problem  would  be  a  merely  lin¬ 
guistic  one.  The  formal  logic  involved  in  fallacies  was  recently  discussed  by 
Stuart  Chase,  The  Tyranny  of  Words ,  (New  York,  1938),  226  ff. 

21  Compare  for  the  following  my  paper  quoted  in  note  8. 
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ipe  SuiApopun  9dA}9qojB  Ajbj9}1|  uouiuioo  9q*  0}  9np  si  suopBS 
-J3AUOD  }U9J9jjip  9qi  jo  A}ub|iuiis  9qx  ’BdduSv  pm?  Auijb  ub 
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II  I 
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jsqiouB  Xq  pa^Bjoqojjoo  3jb  uoi)b3i)S3aui  Ajbj3}ij  )Bqj  jo 

16£  AHXVIOQI  XSNIVOV  DIKHIOJ  NVINIXSH'IVd  V  [6] 


‘f  a*L  crta  isnjn'ii  jo  uoipboj  aqx  'f 
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of  them.  It  is  the  same  literary  scheme  of  a  polemical  conversa¬ 
tion  between  a  Jewish  sage  and  a  pagan  interrogator. 

We  have  thus  proved,  for  the  first  time,  that  not  only 
Hellenistic  Jewish  polemics  against  idolatry  and  polytheism  but 
likewise  such  polemics  in  early  rabbinic  literature  had  developed 
a  characteristic  literary  scheme  of  argument.  From  the  literary 
point  of  view,  only  a  short  step  intervened  between  such  a 
scheme  and  the  collecting  of  polemical  conversations.  We  have 
mentioned  the  derivation  of  our  polemic  from  a  collection  of 
polemical  conversations  ascribed  to  Gamaliel.  Similarly  are  the 
conversations  between  R.  Akiba  and  Rufus”  derived  from  a 
collection  of  polemical  discussions  between  that  Jewish  sage  and 
that  Roman  governor. 

In  considering  the  complicated  literary  matter  we  are  dealing 
with,  the  following  depiction  may  be  useful,  since  it  throws  light 
upon  additional  complexities  we  are  going  to  discuss  afterwards: 

Archetype: 

Rabbinic  literary  scheme  of  a  polemic 
between  a  Jewish  sage  and  a  pagan  inter¬ 
rogator: 

created 

#l 

Collections  of  fictitious  polemical  con¬ 
versations  by  putting  the  literary  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  scheme  into  different  his¬ 
torical  frames 

I 

A  collection  of  conversations  be-  A  collection  of  conversations  be¬ 
tween  Gamaliel  II  and  philosophers  tween  Akiba  and  Tineius  Rufus 

The  polemic  under  consideration  possesses  a  special  theolog¬ 
ical  significance.  Solomon  Schechter2*  once  voiced  the  opinion 
that  the  Jewish  laws  against  idolatry  were  not  a  practical  issue, 
an  opinion  we  cannot  share  any  longer  today  since  our  insight 
into  theological  problems  has  deepened  during  the  past  decades. 

23  Compare  the  passages  quoted  by  W.  Bacher,  op .  cit.,  p.  287  ff.,  who 
voiced  the  opinion  that  there  be  no  reason  to  look  upon  the  conversations  as 
"gaenzlich  erdichtet.” 

21  S.  Schechter,  Some  Aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology ,  (New  York,  1909),  141. 
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George  Foot  Moore24  also  pointed  out  that  certain  passages  in 
Jewish  apocryphal  writings  “have  a  historical  appropriateness 
in  the  mouth  of  the  supposed  speakers  rather  than  an  actual 
interest.”  But  the  invention  of  a  literary  scheme  for  polemical 
conversations  about  idolatry  speaks  against  Schechter's  and 
Moore's  assumptions.  Behind  our  polemic  as  a  whole  stands  a 
very  definite  theological  conception. 

The  polemic  may  be  classified  as  a  “silent”  polemic  against 
the  inevitable  fate  of  Judaism  inflicted  on  it  by  a  historical  de¬ 
velopment  that  seemed  to  be  against  the  hope  and  the  promises 
given  by  God  to  His  people  Israel.  The  polemic  turns  out  to  be 
a  vestige  of  the  endeavor  of  tannaitic  Judaism  to  find  some  sense 
in  the  senseless  historical  experiences  it  had  to  endure.  The  pa¬ 
gans  triumphed  over  Israel,  but  Israel  recognizing  the  external 
powerlessness  of  its  spirit  in  a  hostile  world,  withdrew  this  spirit 
into  the  internal  sphere  of  literary  anonymity  where  this  spirit 
could  continue  the  fight  against  Israel's  enemies  —  at  least  in  an 
intellectual  way.  This  shadow  fight  was  based  upon  a  religio- 
psychological  fact.  By  the  urgency  of  bitter  historical  experi¬ 
ences  religious  expression  always  becomes  more  passive.  The 
primary  Jewish  fides  quae  crediiur  thus  withdrew  into  an  individ¬ 
ualistic  fiducia.  The  hopelessness  of  the  historic  reality  was 
counterbalanced  by  an  unshakeable  belief  in  the  future.  This  shift¬ 
ing  into  the  sphere  of  eternal  hope  was  a  self-defense  against  the 
Christian  and  pagan  opinio  historica  that  Judaism  had  suffered 
a  definite  setback  by  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  Jewish  Commonwealth. 

The  anthropological  content  of  the  polemic  reveals  how  a 
Jew  of  the  second  century  regarded  idolatry  and  how  a  pagan's 
idolatrous  thinking  looked  to  him. 

As  we  see  the  pagan’s  attitude  of  reverence  for  the  idol 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  compiler  of  the  polemic,  the  pagan 
is  pictured  as  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  idol  is  fraught  with 
divine  power.  This  power  manifests  itself  to  such  an  extent  that 
God  becomes  jealous  of  it  (1-3)  and  the  idol  is  able  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself  (6-7).  Therefore,  the  power  does  not  only  manifest 

44  Op.  cit.t  p.  363,  note  4. 
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itself  in  the  consciousness  of  the  idolater  but  also  in  a  differently 
conditioned  form  outside  an  individual  consciousness  in  an  objec¬ 
tive  manner.  That  meant  to  the  idolater  the  confirmation  of  his 
belief  in  the  idol  since  he  recognized  that  it  is  the  same  power 
he  is  aware  of  (3).  Both  expressions  of  power  are  to  him  but  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  the  same  origin.  The  idol’s  power  distinguished 
as  material  from  the  power  worshipped  in  the  idol  by  the  idolater 
is  for  that  reason  a  vindication  of  the  idolater's  belief. 

The  criticism  of  idolatry  in  this  polemic  is  noticeably  mild. 
“But  is  it  only  one  object  (“in«  “ni)  that  you  worship?"  sounds 
—  aside  from  the  rhetorical  implication  involved  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  —  like  a  measure  of  tolerance  for  the  existence  of  a  certain 
form  of  idolatry.  And  the  following  enumeration  (11)  of  the 
different  objects  of  idolatry  testifies  to  an  upward  movement  in 
judging  them.  The  starting  point  is  the  lowest  grade  of  idolatry: 
the  worshipping  of  aniconic  idols  (in«  13l),  i.  e.,  wooden  posts, 
stone  steles  and  cones,  unshaped  idols.  According  to  the  wording 
(10)  such  fetishes,  representing  a  degraded  form  of  animism,  were 
to  the  Jewish  compilator  of  the  polemic  a  somewhat  milder  ex¬ 
pression  of  idolatry  since  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars  and  the  constellations  are  the  very  objects  he  is  especially 
fighting  against.25  The  worst  idolatrous  object  is  the  worship  of 
human  beings.  Thus,  we  encounter  a  conception  of  idolatry  which 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  worship  of  idols  to  be  condemned 
to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent.  But  contrary  to  the  Bible  and  to 
the  viewpoint  of  rabbinic  Judaism  the  worship  of  aniconic  idols 
was  not  less  idolatrous  than  the  worship  of  the  constellations  or 
of  man.  Therefore  the  gradual  distinction  of  idol  worship  cannot 
be  primarily  of  Jewish  origin.  The  same  gradual  distinction  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  diatribe  against  idolatry  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom.  Its  origin  is,  according  to  the  competent  judgment  of 
Isaac  Heinemann,26  a  Greek  one.  This  and  the  Greek  literary 
influence  we  pointed  out  are  traces  that  imply  in  a  polemic 
against  idolatry  a  very  definite  anthropological  appropriateness 

The  mention  of  nijna;  onn  in  11  does  not  interrupt  the  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  enumeration  materially  since  they  are  of  a  literary  origin,  taken 
from  the  Tosefia,  Aboda  Zarah ,  VI,  8,  ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  470. 

36  Op.  cit.,  p.  147. 
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already  alluded  to  by  the  mention  of  the  dog-headed  Egyptian 
god  Anubis,  very  often  associated  with  widespread  Greek  mys¬ 
tery  cults.  Originally  the  jackal-headed  in  Egypt,  Anubis  became 
later  —  as  the  son  of  Osiris  —  the  dog-headed  when  confused 
with  the  wolf  god  of  Lykopolis.  The  North  African  Apuleius  of 
Madaura  (second  century  C.  E.)  mentions  in  The  Metamorphoses , 
XI,  9  ff.,  in  the  description  of  a  religious  procession,  Anubis  as 
leading  the  row  of  the  gods.  Anubis  was  represented  by  a  priest 
with  a  dog  mask.27  On  a  marble  altar  of  the  Isis  Temple  erected  by 
Caligula  at  Rome  the  dog-headed  Anubis  is  holding  the  herald 
stick  in  the  left  hand,  the  green  palm  branch  in  the  right. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  inquiry  we  may  state,  that 
the  polemic  as  a  whole  represents  a  subsequent  interpolation 
into  the  original  Mekilta  text.  It  was  taken  from  a  collection28  of 
fictitious  polemic  conversations  ascribed  to  the  Patriarch  Gamal¬ 
iel  II  and  a  pagan  philosopher  and  is  of  a  literary  origin.  It  must 
have  originated  at  the  latest  during  the  second  century.29  A 
later  date  is  not  imaginable  due  to  its  historical  and  theological 
appropriateness.  Theologically  speaking  it  is  a  remnant  of  the 
silent  but  strong  rabbinic  resentment  against  the  heathen  world 
that  had  crushed  Jewish  secular  and  religious  independence  and 
largely  reduced  Jewish  existence  to  a  spatium  imaginarium . 

The  polemic  uses  in  its  argumentation  against  idolatry  the 
same  topoi  and  the  same  terminology  as  occur  in  Jewish  Hellen¬ 
istic  literature.  Thus  the  naming  of  the  idolaters  as  U'VW  (12) 
has  its  equivalent,  for  instance,  in  the  Diatribe  against  Idolatry 
in  the  Sapieniia  (XIV.  11 ;  XV.5.14).  These  traces  of  Greek  influ¬ 
ence  go  back  to  the  predominantly  Hellenistic  cultural  orienta- 

37  The  Golden  Ass,  XI,  n,  ed.  S.  Gaselee,  1915,  ( The  Loeh  Class .  Libr.), 
556:  Anubis,  laeva  caduceum  gerens,  dextera  palmam  virentem  quatiens; 
about  the  latter  see  C.  Mackay,  "The  Sign  of  the  Palm;tree,M  Church  Quarterly 
Review ,  CXXVI,  187,  sqq. 

a*The  existence  of  another  Collection  was  ferreted  out  in  my  paper  “The 
Colloquy  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  the  Patriarch  Judah  I,”  JQR ,  XXXI  (1940- 
41 ),  259-286.  Professor  Louis  Finkelstein  {ibid.,  p.  226)  evidently  shares  the 
solution  I  advanced. 

39 1  assume  that  the  tannaic  material  used  by  the  second  part  of  the  po¬ 
lemic  (5-14)  was  not  used  in  the  redacted  form  or  version  of  the  Miskna  and 
Tosefta . 
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tion  of  the  Judaism  of  the  first  two  centuries  C.  E.  Greek  as  the 
world  language  of  these  times  was  the  language  spoken  by  Hel- 
lenized  Jews  and  used  likewise  in  their  religious  practice.  Inscrip¬ 
tions  found  on  Synagogues,  on  tombstones,  and  in  Jewish 
catacombs,  are  mostly  in  Greek.  There  exists  even  the  fragment 
of  a  Jewish-Greek  prayerbook  preserved  by  a  Christian  Church 
regulation30  of  the  fourth  century.  Recently,  a  Greek  papyrus 
version  of  the  tefilla  reappeared.31  The  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
and  the  sermons  in  the  Synagogues  were  likewise  in  Greek.  From 
there,  elements  of  Jewish  Hellenistic  Bible  exegesis  representing 
a  Greek  Haggadah  filtered  down  into  the  rabbinic  haggadah. 
This  is  the  main  source  for  the  occurrence  of  Greek  id£as  and 
thoughts,  of  elements  of  Greek  culture,  literature,  and  folk-lore 
in  the  rabbinic  writings  extant  till  today.  This  is  the  Jewish 
Hellenistic  background  the  traces  of  which  were  unearthed  in 
the  polemic  we  dealt  with. 

With  regard  to  literary  history  the  recognition  is  important 
that  not  only  Jewish  Hellenistic  literature  had  developed  a  lit¬ 
erary  scheme  for  its  argumentation  against  idolatry  but  rabbinic 
literature  too.  That  fact  indicates  that  there  does  not  exist  a 
breach  in  the  continuity  between  Hellenistic  and  rabbinic  po¬ 
lemic  against  idolatry.  The  same  valuation  of  idolatry  in  the 
respective  argumentations  bear  ample  proof  as  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  statement.  The  polemical  tools  employed  were  the 
same.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  polemic  reaches  even  out  to  the 
continuation  which  rabbinic  polemic  against  idolatry  found  in 
the  early  Christian  apology.  It  is  known32  that  the  latter,  when 
it  was  paving  the  path  for  the  new  creed,  used  the  polemical 
weapons  developed  and  used  by  rabbinic  literature.  Early  Chris- 

30  In  the  Constitutioncs  Apostolicae ,  VII,  33-38;  I  follow  the  excellent 
survey  on  the  Hellenistic  Jewish  Diaspora  as  outlined  by  Hans  Lietzmann, 
Geschichte  der  Alien  Kir  eke  I  (1932),  64-101. 

31  Cf.  A.  Marmorstein,  “The  Oldest  Form  of  the  Eighteen  Benedictions,” 
JQR,  XXXIV  (1943),  I37“i59-  Marmorstein  did  not  use  the  tefilla  fragments 
preserved  in  the  Constitutiones  Apostolicae.  Arthur  Spanier,  “Die  erste  Bene- 
diktion  des  Achtzehngebetes,”  MGWJ%  81  (1937),  71-76,  has  already  used 
them  for  the  interpretation  and  inquiry  in  the  historical  development  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  anticipating  a  number  of  Marmorstein 's  suggestions. 

32  Compare  P.  Wendland,  op.  cit.,  passim. 
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tian  literature  used  the  term  “philosophos”  to  designate  a  man 
with  recognized  authority  in  issues  of  a  religious  nature.13  The 
Hellenist  Justin  Martyr,  for  instance,  bids  the  Jew  Tryphon  to 
address  him  as  a  “philosopher.”14  Now  the  place  of  the  “philos¬ 
ophos”  mentioned  as  interrogator  in  our  polemic  becomes,  in 
this  apologetic  environment,  quite  clear. 

We  hope  to  have  shown  by  this  inquiry  that  only  by  applying 
the  modern  method  of  literary  form  criticism  to  a  haggadic 
text,  its  literary  form  and  its  origination  is  to  be  recognized.  It 
is  not  enough  to  deal  with  such  haggadic  texts  by  taking  into 
consideration  internal  factors  only.  The  external  forms  are  of 
decisive  importance  too.11  But  to  depend  only  on  the  literary 
forms  in  which  the  traditions  are  transmitted,  would  be  wrong 
too  because  there  exists  naturally  an  inseparable  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  external  forms  and  the  inner  contents  of  every  text. 
Thus,  the  origination  of  any  rabbinic  text  which  is  going  to  be 
used  as  a  historical  source  affords  before  its  being  utilized  as  an 
instance  of  historical  evidence,  a  literary  treatment.  The  task 
is  to  ferret  out  its  historical  appropriateness  as  to  the  literary 
implications  involved  in  it.  Only  after  such  an  inquiry  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  judge  whether  the  respective  text  is  of  primary  historic 
value  or  just  the  secondary  literary  transmission  of  a  prior  his¬ 
torical  source. 

Now,  what  does  it  mean  if  the  form-critical  treatment  of  the 
polemic  we  dealt  with  found  out  that  a  story  ascribed  by  ancient 
tradition  to  Rabban  Gamaliel,  a  man  of  prime  importance  in 
the  history  of  early  Judaism,  turns  out  to  be  definitely  a  mere 
literary  product?  Although  the  story  is  unhistorically  ascribed  to 
Gamaliel,  it  is  nevertheless  a  valid  source  of  information  of  the 

u  See  note  8.  I  was  unable  to  see  F.  Doelger,  “Zur  Betleutung  von  phi- 
losophos  anti  philosophia  in  Byzantinischer  Zeit,"  known  to  me  by  the  note 
in  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  XL  (1940),  293. 

m  Cf.  L.  Wallach,  in  JQR,  XXXI  (1940-41),  284. 

«A.  Marmorstein,  "The  Background  of  the  Haggadah,”  HUCA,  VI 
(1929),  185,  was  the  only  scholar  to  stress  the  importance  of  such  an  approach. 
Cf.  also  the  form  critical  characterization  of  haggadic  material  by  M.  Dibelius, 
From  Tradition  to  Gospel  (London,  1934),  133  ff-  Arthur  Spanier  applied  the 
method  to  liturgical  texts;  see  his  studies  in  MGWJ,  LXXVIII-LXXXI 
(1934-1937)* 
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tannaitic  Judaism  which  produced  it.  Its  value  is  not  lessened 
because  the  social  forces  of  rabbinic  Judaism  created  it  rather 
than  the  historical  Gamaliel.  Even  if  the  larger  part  of  the  stories 
and  tales  contained  in  rabbinic  literature  should  be  of  such  a 
purely  literary  origination,  all  these  literary  creations  reveal  more 
about  the  Judaism  of  the  times  of  their  writing  than  they  do  of 
the  venerable  men  of  Jewish  tradition  to  which  they  are  ascribed. 
But  for  that  reason  there  is  no  less  value  in  them.  They  are  as 
valid  as  historical  sources  as  other  source  material  provided  that 
they  are  handled  in  the  proper  scientific  way.  The  challenge  is 
to  see,  through  the  dazzling  sheen  of  men  who  made  Jewish  his¬ 
tory,  some  of  the  history  made  by  the  impact  of  their  names. 

Only  by  the  method  of  literary  form  criticism,  the  real  insight 
into  the  origination  of  rabbinic  literature  can  be  gained  and  the 
indispensable  treatment  provided  with  that  must  be  preliminary 
to  the  utilization  of  any  haggadic  text  as  a  historical  source. 
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LA  CHAINE  DE  LA  TRADITION  PHARISIENNE 

JSlie  Bikerman 


La  Synagogue  n’avait  que  de  vagues  et  intermittents  souvenirs  des 
quatre  siteles  qui  s6parent  Esdras  et  N6h6mie  de  Hillel  et  Shammai  (1). 
Meme  la  fete  de  la  Hanoucca  n’a  pas  fix6  des  associations  historiques. 
Les  rteits  talmudiques  touchant  cette  pteiode  sont  des  anecdotes, 
farcies  de  details  empruntte  4  des  6poques  et  4  des  incidents  divers. 
On  les  racontait  pour  l’6dification  ou  Pamusement  des  auditeurs  (2). 
Mais  les  rabbins  4  Tib6riade  ou  4  Pumbeditha  n’6taient  pas  les  seuls  4 
traiter  1’histoire  cavaliteement.  Les  lettrte  palens,  contemporains  des 
tannas  et  des  amoras,  ne  connaissaient,  eux  aussi,  en  fait  d’bistoire 
que  de  petits  faits.  Ces  exempla  leur  servaient  4  teaailler  un  discours  ou 
4  illustrer  tel  lieu  conunun  de  morale  (3).  Les  rabbins  ne  racontaient 
que  des  fables  sur  Alexandre  le  Grand  (4).  C’est  parce  que  eux,  comme 
tout  le  monde,  sauf  quelques  6rudits  moroses,  se  plaisaient  4  lire 
P  «  Histoire  »  attribute  4  Callistbfene.  Pour  eux  tous,  les  SSleucides  se 
confondaient  dans  un  seul  «  Antiochus  »  (5).  Mais  il  n’en  allait  pas 
autrement  pour  Dion  de  Pruse  ou,  Lucien.  Celui-ci  a  attribu6  4  Stra- 
tonice,  Spouse  de  S6leucus  Ier  et  d’Antiocbus  Ier,  une  aventure  de  contes 
orientaux  (6).  C’est  en  vain  que  les  rois  matedoniens  d’Egypte  favori- 
steent  les  Juifs  et  prot6g4rent  arts  et  sciences.  Les  rabbins  ne  mention- 
nent  «  le  roi  Ptolemte  <»  qu’incidemment  4  propos  de  la  version  des 
Septante  (7).  D’autre  part,  les  terivains  byzantins  confondent  le  roi 


(1)  Cf.  J.  Dbrenbourg,  Essai  sur  V histoire...  de  la  Palestine  d'apris  les  Thalmuds  et  les 
autres  sources  rabbiniques  (1867),  p.  57. 

(2)  Voir  p.  ex.  Isr.  L6vi,  REJ.,  XXXV  (1897),  pp.  213-223. 

(3)  H.-I.  Marrou,  Saint  Augustin  et  la  fin  de  la  culture  antique  (1938),  p.  115  ss. 

(4)  Gf.  Isr.  L6vi,  ap.  Jew.  Encycl.,  I,  342-343;  Id.  REJ.,  LXIII  (1912),  pp.  211-215; 
L.  Wallach,  Proceed,  of  Americ .  Acad .  of  Jewish  Research ,  XI  (1941),  p.  47  ss. 

(5)  S.  Krauss,  REJ.,  XLV  (1902),  p.  27.  ^ 

(6)  Dio  Prus.,  xxxi,  113;  xxxviii,  6.  Lucian,  de  deaSyr .  17.  Cf.  E.  Bbnvbmste,  Milanges 

R.  Dussaud ,  I  (1939),  p.  249  ss;  A.  H.  Krappe,  Byzantina-Metabyzantina,  I  (1944),  pp.  189- 
199.  Lucien  ne  connatt  que  deux  anecdotes,  qu’il  redit  plusieurs  fois,  sur  1  histoire  des 
S61eucides:  SAleucos  Icr  edde  sa  femme  (Stratonice)  k  son  fils  Antiochus^  Ier  (dea  Syr.  17 ,  Ica- 
romen .  35  ;  de  salt.  58;  de  hist,  consc .  35),  et  la  victoiregalate  de  celui-ci  (Zeux.  8;  de  laps.  8). 
Cf.  aussi  de  laps .  10.  ^  „  ,  ..  , 

(7)  J.  Bonsirven,  Le  Judaisme  Palestinien ,  I  (1934),  p.  39;  A.  Geiger,  Urschnft  un 
Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel  (1857),  p.  439  ss. 
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et  l’astronome  Ptollmle  en  une  seule  et  mime  personae  (1).  Pour 
accommoder  l’histoire  au  nombre  fatidique  des  «  soixante-dix  semai- 
nes  »,  Josl  ben  Halaphta  rlduit  &  trente-quatre  ans  la  durle  de  la 
domination  perse.  A  la  cour  des  Sassanides  on  ne  donnait  que  deux 
cent  soixante-six  ans  a  leurs  prldlcesseurs  Arsacides  (qui  rlgnlrent 
450  ans)  (2),  et  les  Mages  zoroastriens  avaient  tout  simplement  lliminl 
les  Achlmlnides  de  I’histoire  perse  (3).  Sous  1’Empire,  des  le  ue  s. 
ap.  J.-C.,  les  Grecs  commencerent  a  abandonner  la  litterature  hell!* 
nistique,  Icrite  dans  la  Koind ,  qui,  pourtant,  restait  leur  idiome  pari!. 
Les  Juifs  d!laiss!rent  de  mime  les  ouvrages  aramlens,  tous  ces  « livres 
nombreux  d  de  l’lpoque  helllnistique  dont  parle  l’EcclIsiaste,  alors 
mime  qu’ils  continuaient  a  parler  arameen.  a  Pourquoi  parler  aramlen 
dans  le  pays  d’ Israel?  Que  ce  soit  ou  la  langue  sacrle  ou  la  langue 
grecque.  »  On  croirait  entendre,  mutatis  mutandis ,  Philostrate  ou 
tel  autre  maitre  de  la  «  Seconde  Sophistique  ».  Or  c’ It  ait  leur  contem- 
porain,  H.  Juda  le  Prince,  rldacteur  de  la  MiSna,  qui  faisait  cette 
dlclaration  de  purisme  (4). 

Un  oubli  glnlral  couvrit  les  silcles  qui  s’ltaient  Icoulls  entre 


(1)  Malalas,  p.  196,  ed.  G.  Dindorp;  Zachariab  of  Mityiehe,  The  Syriac  Chronicle 
(tr.  F.  J.  Hamilton  et  E.  W.  Brooks),  xii,  7. 

(2)  Sur  la  chronographie  juive  voir  Isid.  L£vy,  REJ.,  LI  (1906),  p.  186  ss.  Sur  la  chrono- 
logic  des  auteurs  sassanides  cf.  E.  J.  Brown,  Literary  History  of  Persia ,  I  (1901),  p.  119; 
W.  Bartold,  Zapiski  de  la  Section  Orientale  de  la  Societe  archeol.  Busse,  XXII  (1915)  • 

Hild.  Lewy,  Journ.  Amer.  Orient .  Soc.9  LXIV  (1944),  p.  197  ss. 

(3)  L’analogie  de  methode  entre  le  chronographe  juif,  qui  enseignait  vers  170  ap.  J  -C 
et  les  auteurs  sassanides  (du  hi*  au  vi«  s.  ap.  J.-C.)  est  remarquable.  La  base  de  calculation 
est  la  m£me  :  le  debut  du  comput  courant,  c’est-A-dire  de  P£re  s£Ieucide,  en  311  av.  J.-C. 
Ensuite,  Phistoire  est  sacrifice  k  la  th£ologie.  Les  Juifs  entendaient  les  70  semaines  =  490  ans 
de  Daniel ,  ix,  26,  de  la  periode  qui  s’6coula  entre  J6r£mie  et  la  destruction  du  Second  Temple, 
en  70  ap.  J.-C.  (cf.  J.  A.  Montgomery,  The  Book  of  Daniel  (1927),  p.  397).  Comme,  d’apr£s 
Jirimie9  xxv,  11, l’Exil  babylonien  devait  durer  70  ans,  il  ne  restait  que  420  ans  (490-70) 
pour  l*£poque  du  Second  Temple,  de  Cyrus  k  Vespasien.  Mais  P£re  des  Seieucides  etait  pour 
les  Juifs  celle  «  de  Pempire  grec  »  (/  Macc.,  i,  10;  cf.  Abel,  Comm.,  p.  xlix).  Partant,  la 
p£node  grecque  commengait  en  311  av.  J.-C.  D’autre  part,  Alexandre  le  Grand  devint  le 
mattre  de  l  Empire  Perse  dans  la  sixi&me  ann6e  de  son  r£gne,  ce  qui  a  amen£  le  chronographe 
juif  4  placer  six  ans  d  Alexandre  ,avant  la  domination  grecque.  De  cette  fa$on,  il  n’est  plus 
reste  que  34  ans  pour  les  monarques  perses,  k  savoir  490  —  456  (70  -f  380  +  6).  Comme 
1  Ecriture  ne  contient  les  noms  que  de  quatre  rois  de  Perse,  cette  reduction  pouvait  ne  pas 
parattre  absurde.  Cf.  H.  L.  Ginsberg,  Studies  in  Daniel  (1948),  p.  19.  —  Les  auteurs  sas¬ 
sanides  d’ autre  part,  par  une  aberration  quelconque,  identifterent  le  debut  de  P6re  des 
S61eucides  avec  Papparition  de  Zoroastre.  Comme  une  liste  des  rois  (mythiques)  placait 
cet  6v6nement  258  ans  avant  Alexandre  le  Grand,  et  comme  le  r£gne  de  celui-ci  avait  dur£ 
14  ans,  on  ne  pouvait  compter  que  266  ans  pour  la  dynastie  des  Arsacides.  renversSe  par 
les  Sassanides  en  227  ap.  J.-C. 

(4)  S.  Lieberman,  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine  (1942),  p.  21.  Sur  la  repudiation  de  la 
litterature  hellenistique,  voir  p.  ex.  W.  Schmid,  Gesch.  der  griech .  Literatur ,  II,  1  (1920), 
p.  27.  Le  jugement  de  Denys  d’Halicarnasse  sur  Polybe  est  caracteristique  {de  comp.  verb. 
4;  ane.  Rom.  I,  6,  2).  Notons  que  YEccUsiaste  et  Daniel,  ecrits  en  arameen,  ne  furent  preserves 
qu  en  traduction  hebraique.  Voir  H.  L.  Ginsberg,  Studies  in  Daniel  (1948)  et  Studies  in 
Kohelet  (1950).  De  meme,  P EccUsiastique  fut  retraduit  en  Hebreu. 
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Alexandre  et  Auguste,  parce  que  personne  n’avait  plus  int6r4t  4  s’en 
souvenir.  A  chaque  jour  suffit  sa  peine.  Pour  que  le  pass6  continue  4 
vivre  dans  la  mGmoire  de  la  post6rit6,  un  effort  soutenu  et  constant  est 
indispensable.  S’il  vient  4  manquer,  pour  quelque  raison  que  ce  soit, 
on  ne  garde  des  fastes  d’autrefois  que  tel  ou  tel  trait  qui  peut  encore 
6difier  ou  divertir  le  present.  Pour  les  Coptes  les  anciens  pharaons 
6taient  devenus  des  magiciens  puissants  (1).  Sous  les  C6sars  de  Rome 
et  de  Constantinople,  c’Gtaient  seulement  les  Edifices  b4tis  par  les 
SGleucides  4  Antioche  qui  perp6tuaient  encore  leur  souvenir  dans  leur 
ancienne  capitals  (2).  Car,  apr4s  la  conquSte  romaine,  aucune  institu¬ 
tion  sociale  (dynastie,  6cole,  secte,  etc.)  ne  cultiva  le  souvenir  des 
vaincus  (3).  Pour  tout  le  monde,  comme  pour  ce  cheikh  syrien  ren¬ 
contre  par  Apollonius  de  Tyane, «  Antiochus  et  S41eucus  »  n’6taient  que 
des  noms  d4chus  d’autrefois  (4).  Le  present  et  l’avenir  appartenaient 
aux  Romains.  On  disait  «  autant  que  durera  la  domination  romaine  » 
pour  exprimer  l’id6e  de  «toujours  »  (5).  Ce  caract4re  definitif  du  regime 
des  C4sars,  qui  pesait  sur  un  monde  sans  issue,  ravala  et  avilit  l’4ge 
hellenistique.  Les  maltres  de  1’univers,  se  croyant  tels  4  tout  jamais, 
m£prisaient  naturellement  leurs  malchanceux  pr6d6cesseurs.  Auguste, 
qui  alia  au  tombeau  d’ Alexandre,  se  refusa  4  visiter  le  mausol£e  des 
Lagides,  disant  qu’il  voulait  voir  un  roi  et  non  des  cadavres.  Tite  Live 
dira  que  les  Mac6doniens,  4  Alexandrie,  4  S41eucie,  dans  toutes  les 
colonies  disperses  de  par  le  monde,  ont  d6g6n6r6  en  figyptiens  et  en 
Syriens  (6).  Les  vaincus  eux-mSmes  n’6taient  naturellement  pas  soi- 
gneux  de  la  reputation  des  rois  d£chus.  11s  abandonn4rent  les  si4oles 
abolis.  Vers  le  debut  de  l’Empire  Romain,  les  Grecs  commenc4rent  4 
se  detoumer,  decid6ment  et  consciemment,  de  l’histoire,  de  la  litt6- 
rature,  de  la  langue  helienistiques  et  4.chercher  les  regies  de  l’art  et 
de  la  vie  dans  la  Gr4ce  classique,  celle  du  Parthenon  et  de  Demosth4ne. 
Pour  la  meme  raison  et  4  la  m4me  6poque,  Jerusalem  oublia  la  periode 

(1)  G.  Maspeho,  Htudes  de  mythologie,  VII,  p.  443. 

(2)  Malal.,  p.  200  ss. 

(3)  II  est  significant  que  l’ouvrage  de  Callinique  de  Pitra  sur  l'histoire  alexandrine, 
qui  devint  la  source  principale  de  Porphyre  et,  partant,  de  Jdrflme,  pour  1’explication  des 
conflits  des  rois  helienistiques  dans  Daniel,  ait  compose  pour  la  reine  Z6nobie-C14opatre 
qui  se  donnait  comme  l’h&ritiire  des  Ptol6m6es.  Cf.  F.  Jacoby,  Die  Fragmente  der  grie - 
ehisehe n  Historiker,  III,  n»  281.  II  est  non  moins  significant  que  ce  soit  le  palen  Libanius 
qui,  sous  les  empereure  chrfetiens,  ait  eultivO  le  souvenir  nostalgique  des  Saeucides  (Liban., 
Or.  xi).  Notons  que  la  literature  de  l’opposition  alexandrine  aux  empereurs  romains  est 
muette  .sur  les  Ptol£m£es. 

(4)  Philost.,  Vita  ApoU.,  i,  38. 

(5)  F.  Cumont,  Catalogue  du  Mitsle  du  Cinquantenaire  (1913),  n°  133  (Rev.  itud.  one.. 
Ill,  p.  273),  Acmonia  (Phrygie),  l’an  95  ap.  J.-C.  :  xoOto  81  v4  (J^iepa  vEvojio8eTf,c8ai 

tu  atfivi  vf.t  'Pujuxfwv  ■f^euoviac  ou},a;/0T)a<itj.evov. 

(6)  Dio  Cass.,  u,  16,  5;  Liv.,  xxxvm,  17. 
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postArieure  k  la  Bible.  Apr&s  HArode  et  surtout  sur  les  ruines  du  Temple, 
qui  pouvait  avoir  de  1’intArAt  pour  un  Judas  MaccabAe?  Comme  tout 
le  monde,  le  Juif  devint  classique,  ferma  les  rouleaux  modernes  et 
ouvrit  la  Bible.  Les  Talmudistes  vivent  avec  David  ou  JArAmie  tout 
comme  les  lettrAs  grecs,  leurs  contemporains,  se  meuvent  spirituelle- 
ment  parmi  les  ombres  d’AthAnes  et  de  Sparte  d’autrefois  (1). 

• 

*  * 

On  comprend  maintenant  que,  de  la  pAriode  postArieure  A  la  Bible, 
la  Synagogue  n’ait  gardA  qu’un  seul  document  historique  :  la  liste  des 
prAdAcesseurs  de  Hillel  et  de  Shammai.  Cette  suite  de  noms  forme  le 
premier  chapitre  du  traite  A  both  dans  la  MiSna.  Mais  originellement, 
comme  M.  Louis  Finkelstein  vient  de  le  conjecturer,  elle  Atait  attachAe 
au  Credo  qui  prAsentement  est  incorporA  dans  le  traitA  Sanhedrin, 
ch.  x  (xi)  (2).  Ce  «  manifeste  des  Pharisiens  »  declare  :  «  Tout  Israel 
a  part  au  siecle  a  venir,  comme  il  est  Acrit  (Is.,  lx,  21)  »  (3).  Suivent 
des  exceptions  k  ce  principe  gAnAral  :  la  gAnAration  du  Deluge  et 
d’autres  grands  scAlArats  de  la  Bible  (4).  Le  document  continue  : 
«  Molse  fut  sanctifiA  dans  la  nuAe  et  regut  la  Tora  du  Sinai,  comme  il 
est  Acrit  (Ex.,  xxiv,  16).  JosuA  regut  de  Molse,  comme  il  est  Acrit 
(Dt.,  xxxiv,  9). »  Les  Anciens,  les  Juges,  les  ProphAtes  suivent  comme 

(1)  Cf.  p.  ex.  Lucian.,  Rhet.  Praec.  16  :  «  II  te  faut  avant  tout  du  Marathon  et  du  Cyn6- 
gire...  parle-moi  de  Salamine,  de  I’Artemision,  de  Plattes  ».  Cf.  H.-I.  Marrou,  Histoire  de 
Education  dans  VantiquiU  (1948),  p.  280,  k  qui  j’emprunte  ce  passage.  Sur  les  origines  de 
l'Atticisme,  cf.  W.  Kroll,  s.  v.  Rhetoric  PW.t  Suppl.  VII,  1105-1108. 

(2)  L.  Finkelstein,  Introduction  to  the  Treatises  Abot  and  Abot  of  Rabbi  Nathan  (N.  Y., 
1950),  en  h6breu,  avec  un  r£sum£  anglais  (pp.  i-xlviii).  N'6tant  pas  initte  aux  6tudes  tal- 
mudiques,  je  traduis  le  texte  h£breu  du  document  (p.  226  ss.;  cf.  p.  xxvi  ss.).  comme  il 
est  reconstruit  et  compris  par  le  savant  auteur. 

(3)  Sur  le  terme  * olam-ha-ba ,  cf.  Bonsirv&n,  op.  I,  310  ss.  M.  Finkelstein  traduit : 
all  Israel  has  a  destiny  in  the  future  eternity . 

(4)  La  passage  dans  Sanh.t  c.  x  (xi) :  t  voici  ceux  qui  n’ont  pas  de  part  au  stecle  k  venir : 
celui  qui  dit  qu’il  n*y  a  pas  de  revivification  des  morts,  que  la  Tora  n’est  pas  du  Ciel,  et 
I’Epicurien  » est  regard^  par  M.  Finkelstein  comme  une  addition  postlrieure,  faite  vers  170  av. 
J.-C,  (p.  xli).  Cette  date  me  paralt  trop  haute.  La  triade  des  h£r#tiques  correspond  aux 
trois  points  controversy  entre  les  Pharisiens  et  les  Sadduc6ens,  k  savoir  la  resurrection, 
la  loi  orale  et  le  dogme  de  la  Providence.  Or,  c’est  seulement  vers  le  commencement  de  notre 
6re  que,  dans  l’6clectisme  philosophique,  tout  le  monde  commeiica  k  croire  au  gouverne- 
ment  divin  de  Tunivers.  Encore  Virgile  pouvait  dire  :  nec  curare  deum  credis  mortalia  quern - 
quam  (Buc.,  vm,  35).  Plus  tard,  quand  les  P6ripat6ciens  eurent  disparu  (Epict.,  Dies,  i, 
19,  20;  cf.  aussi  Brink,  PW .,  Suppl.  VII,  900  ss.)  et  que  l’AcadSmie  accepta  la  th6odic6e 
du  Portique,  l’Epicurien  seul  continua  k  nier  la  Providence.  Jos&phe  (Ant.,  x,  11,  7,  §  278) 
cite  les  proph6ties  de  Daniel  expressGment  pour  r6futer  les  Epicuriens.  Un  renouveau  de 
Ieur  propagande  au  n®  s.  ap.  J.-C.  provoqua  une  reaction  violente  parmi  les  bien  pensants. 
Alexandre  le  Faux  ProphSte  anath£matisait  les  ath£es,  les  Chretiens  et  les  Epicuriens. 
Cf.  L.  Caster,  Lucien  et  la  pensie  religieuse  de  son  temps  (1938),  pp.  84-90.  Je  note,  en  pas¬ 
sant,  que,  dans  une  autre  clause,  le  document  empioie  un  mot  grec  (idiotai)  pour  dire 
«  hommes  priv6s  ». 
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interm&Iiaires,  introduits  par  la  mfime  formula.  Ensuite,  Belon  la 
reconstitution  da  M.  Louis  Finkelstein,  la  document  nomme  Agg6e, 
Zacharie  et  Malachie,  sans  renvoyer  4  l’Fcriture  4  leur  Bujet  (1). 

«  Les  gens  du  grand  rassemblement  re§urent  d’ Aggie,  Zacharie  et 
Malachie.  Ils  ont  dit  trois  choses :  Soyez  patients  en  rendant  la  justice, 
formez  une  haie  autour  de  vos  paroles,  formez  un  grand  nomhre  de 
sages  (2).  Simion  le  Juste  fut  un  des  survivants  du  «  grand  rassem¬ 
blement  ».  II  avait  l’habitude  de  dire...  (son  pricepte  est  citi).  Anti- 
gonus  de  Socco  rejut  de  Simion  le  Juste.  II  avait  l’habitude  de  dire... 
(sa  maxime  suit).  »  La  liste  continue  de  la  mime  maniere  jusqu’4 
Hillel  et  Shammai. 

En  tout,  le  document  nomme  quatorze  intermidiaires  dans  la  trans¬ 
mission  de  la  Tora.  Comme  le  note  M.  L.  Finkelstein,  ce  nombre  n’est 
pas  accidentel  (3).  Dans  le  premier  ivangile  la  ginialogie  de  Jisus  est 
formie  de  trois  chaines  dont  chacune  a  quatorze  anneaux  (Mt.t  i,  17). 
Le  Chroniqueur  compte  quatorze  grands  pritres  d’ Aaron  jusqu’4 
Azarias,  le  premier  pontife  au  temple  de  Salomon,  et  de  nouveau 
quatorze  successeurs  de  celui-ci  jusqu’4  Yaddua  (I  Chr.,  v,  29-41  et 
Neh.,  xii,  10).  JMais  pricisiment  ces  paralliles  font  ressortir  la  nou- 
veauti  de  la  chalne  pharisienne.  Dans  celle-ci  la  lignie  professorale, 
de  maitre  4  Sieve,  est  substitute  4  la  filiation  naturelle  des  aleux  aux 
descendants.  Quel  est  l’objet  de  cette  construction?  Elle  n’ttait  pas 
nicessaire  pour  faire  remonter  jusqu’au  Sinai  la  Tora  des  Pharisiens 
et  en  diposseder  les  pritres  (4).  Au  contraire,  un  anneau  incertain 
aurait  sufli  pour  invalider  cette  transmission  du  trtsor  de  la  foi,  et  les 
lacunes  dans  la  premiere  partie  de  la  chalne  sont  biantes.  Malmonide 
a  tftchi  de  les  remplir  (5).  Les  rabbins,  qui  disaient  que  Dieu  approuve 

(1)  M.  Finkelstein  note  (p.  xxxvi) :  «les  auteurs  dn  document  n’ont  pas  compt6  Agg4e, 
Zacharie  et  Malachie  parmi  les  prophfttes  ».  C’est  pour  cette  raison,  principalement,  qu’il 
date  le  *  Manifesto  ■  du  m«  s.  av.  J.-C.  Pourtant,  le  fait  que  ces  trois  prophites  sont  nommis 
dans  la  chalne  de  la  tradition  prouve  qu’ils  4taient  d6jk  «  canoniques  »  pour  les  auteurs  du 
Manifeste.  On  croirait  plutftt  qu’ils  sont  nommfc  sdpartment  pour  indiquer  l’anneau  mter- 
mediaire  entre  la  pSriode  biblique  et  les  chalnons  qui  suivent.  Comme  on  le  sait,  Agg4e, 
Zacharie  et  Malachie  sont  souvent  mis  k  part  dans  les  sources  rabbiniques  comme  «  demiers 
prophfttes*.  Cf.  Bonsirven,  op.  1.,  I,  211;  N.  Glatzer,  Rev-,  of  Religion,  1946,  pp.  122  et  129. 

(2)  Sur  les  an’e-keneset  ha-gedolah,  cf.  Rev.  JBibl.,  LV  (1948),  pp.  397-402.  Mais  les  deux 
derniers  ouvrages  de  M.  L.  Finkelstein  m’ont  fait  changer  d’avis  sur  ce  groupe.  Je  suis 
maintenant  plutflt  incline  k  penser  que  le  terme  dfaigne  un  concile  gdndral,  dont  Simeon 
le  Juste  vers  200  av.  J.-C.,  fut  un  des  survivants.  Pour  la  terminologie,  cf.  LXX,  Es., 
xxxviii,'  15;  l  Mace.,  xiv,  27.  Les  Ptoldmies,  on  le  sait,  avaient  souvent  convoqufi  des 
synodes  du  clerg6  igyptien.  En  somme,.  je  me  rallie  k  l'opinion  soutenue  nagufere  par  M.  Fin¬ 
kelstein,  JBL.,  LIX  (1940),  p.  455  ss.  La  question  vient  d’etre  reprise  dans  L.  Fimkelstein, 
The  Pharisees  and  the  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (N.  Y.,  1950,  en  hSbreu,  rfeumd  anglais 
de  15  pp.),  ch.  iv-vii. 

(3)  Finkelstein,  op.  I,  p.  8  ss.;  p.  xi  et  surtout  p.  xliv  ss. 

(4)  Cf.  p.  ex.  Is.  Loeb,  REJ.,  XIX  (1889),  p.  188  ss. 

(5)  Maimonides,  The  Mishnah  Torah,  6d.  et  trad.  angl.  de  M.  Hyamson  (New  York, 
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les  interpretations  de  tel  docteur  (1),  n’avaient  pas  besoin  de  cette 
chaine  de  transmission  pour  Stayer  leur  autoritS.  La  liste  fut  Atablie 
dans  l’intention  de  fixer  la  lignAe  du  Beth  Hillel  et  du  Beth  Shammai. 
Car  ces « Maisons  »  Ataient  des  Ecoles,  et  des  Ecoles  hellAnistiques  (2). 

♦ 

*  * 

Platon  fut  le  premier  professeur  qui  pensa  A  perpAtuer  son  enseigne- 
ment.  II  laissa  son  Acole  k  Speusippe.  XAnocrate  succAda  A  celui-ci, 
PolAmon  A  XAnocrate.  De  cette  maniSre  «  1’AcadAmie  »  continua  A 
exister  durant  plus  de  huit  siAeles  jusqu’A  529  ap.  J.-C.,  date  oA  elle 
fut  fermAe  par  Justinien.  L’exemple  de  Platon  fut  suivi  par  Aristote 
qui  en  322  lAgua  son  «  LycAe  »  A  ThAophraste.  En  306  Epicure  fonda 
son  «  Jardin  »j  ZAnon,  en  301,  1’ Acole  stolcienne  du  Portique.  Dans  ces 
Scoles,  centres  des  «  sectes  »  platonicienne,  pAripatAticienne,  etc.,  orga¬ 
nises  sous  la  forme  de  confrAries  religieuses,  l’enseignement  du  fon- 
dateur  fut  transmis  de  gAnAration  en  gAnAration  par  des  scholarques 
successifs  (3).  DAja  vers  200  av.  J.-C.,  Sotion  rAdigea  les  listes  de  ces 
chefs  d’ Acole.  Ensuite,  la  sArie  des  «  Successeurs  »  ( diadochoi )  forma  la 
charpente  de  toute  histoire  de  philosophie  grecque  (4).  On  lit  par 
exemple,  chez  un  contemporain  de  Hillel  et  de  Shammai,  que  « l’Acole 
d’Epicure  continua  (aprAs  sa  mort)  jusqu’au  premier  CAsar  durant 
deux  cent  vingt-sept  ans  (271-44  av.  J.-C.).  Pendant  ce  temps  il  y  eut 
quatorze  successeurs  »  (5).  Les  Anciens  notaient  cette  succession  des 
scholarques,  parce  qu’elle  revAtait  un  tout  autre  sens  qu’une  liste 
purement  chronologique.  Depuis  Socrate,  la  philosophie  ne  fut  plus 
une  connaissance  technique,  qui  peut  devenir  pArimAe,  mais  un  mode 
de  vie,  ars  vivendi ,  decouvert  par  le  fondateur  de  1’ Acole  philosophique. 
Dans  son  Acole,  on  lit,  explique  et  commente  ses  oeuvres  A  perpAtuitA. 
Sa  doctrine  est  «  un  grand  et  precieux  avoir  »  (6). 

1937),  p.  3,  donne  la  succession  :  Moise,  Josud,  Phind&s,  Eli,  Samuel,  David,  etc.  Plus  tard 
Esdras  suit  Baruch,  etc. 

(1)  Bonsirvrs,  op.  1.,  II,  p.  308;  I,  p.  271. 

(2)  Cf.  Horat.  C.  I,  29,  14  :  Socraticam...  domum. 

(3)  Cf.  p.  ex.  P.  BoYANcg,  Le  culte  des  Muses  ehes  les  philosophes  grecs  (1936),  pp.  261-267 
et  299-327.  Je  ndglige  ici  le  Pythagorisme,  h  cause  de  son  caractdre  sectaire,  et  aussi  les 
ecoles  techniques  de  mddecine. 

(4)  Cf.  F.  Susbuihl,  Geseh.  der  griech.  Literatur  in  der  Alexandrinerieit,  I  (1891),  pp.  496- 
498;  Ed.  Schwartz,  PW.,  V,  754.  R.  Philippson  {Rhein.  Mus.,  LXXVIII  (1929),  p.  344  et 
LXXIX  (1930),  p.  406)  identifie  mpintenant  Sotion  avec  le  maltre  de  Sendque  qui  porte  le 
meme  nom.  Cette  question  biographique  n’a  pas  d’importance  ici.  11  est  certain  que  la  lit¬ 
erature  des  «  Successions  •  philosophiques  commenpa  longtemps  avant  la  pdriode  romaine. 

(5)  Suidas,  s.  T.  Epicurus. 

Cic.,  Acad,  ii,  23.  Cf.  la  note  de  J.  S.  Reid  ad  loe.;  Diogen.  Obhoand,  ed.  J.  William 
(1907),  fr.  23  :  p irx  tt  *al  vc'.piov  xaf,ua  eiAoso^a  itewtVteuTai. 

REVUE  BIBLIQUE.  * 
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L’art  de  vivre  ne  peut  etre  appris  dans  les  livres  seulement.  Le  phi- 
losophe  vivait  sa  doctrine,  et  Penseignement  §tait  aussi  une  direction 
spirituelle.  Les  livres  publics  ne  pouvaient  jamais  contenir  toute  la 
richesse  de  Pinstruction  orale  (1).  Ainsi,  Strabon,  ayant  rapports  que 
les  cahiers  de  cours  d’Aristote  et  de,  Thfeophraste  furent  6gar6s  apres 
la  mort  de  celui-ci,  suppose  que  d6s  ce  temps  les  P6ripat6ticiens  ont  pu 
declamer  sur  des  principes,  mais  non  plus  philosopher.  Le  grand  devoir 
des  disciples  etait  de  transmettre  fid&Iemeht  la  doctrine  de  Pficole. 
On  reprocha  a  Arc6silas  d’avoir  «  6branl6  »  la  doctrine  de  Platon.  On 
loua  ses  predecesseurs,  de  Speusippe  4  Crates,  d’avoir  «  sauvegard6 
soigncusement  ce  qu’ils  avaient  repu  de  leurs  pr6d6cesseurs.  »  Meme 
dans  Pficole  Pyrrhonienne  on  se  r6f6rait  a  Popinion  «  de  plus  anciens 
sceptiques  ».  On  y  savait  qu’Euphranore  avait  6t6  parmi  les  disciples 
de  Timon.  «  Eubule  entendit  d’Euphranore,  de  lui  Sarpedon  »,  etc.  (2). 


Les  historiens  grecs  appliquferent  aussi  a  la  sagesse  barbare  cette 
id6e  de  filiation  acad6mique.  D6ja  Sotion  donna  place  aux  «  Barbares  » 
dans  son  ouvrage  sur  la  «  Succession  des  Philosophes  ».  Les  Grecs 
6tablirent,  par  exemple,  «  la  succession  des  Mages  d  :  Ostan&s  (qui 
accompagna  Xerxes),  Astrampsychus,  Gobryes,  Pazates.  Mais  comme 
on  plapait  Zoroastre  six  mille  ans  avant  Xerxes,  Pline  PAncien  dou- 
tait  qu’il  put  etre  Pinventeur  de  la  Magie.  «  II  serait  d’abord  surpre- 
nant  que  la  m&moire  de  cet  art  eut  dur6  pendant  une  p6riode  si  longue, 
en  Pabsence  de  notes  de  cours  et  sans  Stre  sauvegard6e,  d’autre  part, 
par  une  succession  perp6tuelle  de  maitres  renomm6s  »  (3). 

Les  «  Barbares  »  helI6nis£s  imiterent  Pexemple  grec.  Vers  le  milieu 
du  ne  s.  ap.  J.-C.,  Sex.  Pomponius  donna  dans  son  «  Manuel  » la  «  Suc¬ 
cession  »  des  juristes  romains,  jusqu’a  son  temps  (4).  Parmi  les  Juifs, 
Eupoteme,  vers  150  av.  J.-C.,  semble  avoir  con$u  Pidee  d’une  «  succes- 

(1)  Cf.  Marrou,  op.  1.,  pp.  284-288;  A.-J.  Festugi^re,  La  dilation  d'Hermis  Trismi - 
giste,  II  (1948),  pp.  34-47;  W.  Jaeger,  Paideia ,  III  (1947),  pp.  194-196. 

(2)  Strabo,  xiii,  1,  54  p.  608,  cf.  Brink,  PW.,  Supply  VII,  939;  Dioc.  Laert.,  IV,  4; 
Cic.,  Acad.  I,  34;  Sext.  Empir.,  Pyrrh.  I,  36.  Sur  la  (succession  »  sceptique,  Diog.  Laert., 
ix,  115-116. 

(3)  Plin.,  n .  h.,  xxx,  4  :  Mirum  hoc  in  primis  durasse  memoriam  artemque  tam  longo 
aevo,  commentariis  intercedentibus,  praetcrca  nec  Claris  nec  continuis  successionibus  custoditam . 
Je  traduis  le  texte  tel  qu’il  est  constituS  dans  J.  Bidez  et  F.  Cumont,  Les  Mages  HelUnisis , 
II  (1938),  p.  10;  cf.  ib.t  p.  7  et  I,  p.  171  n.  4. 

(4)  Dig.,  i,  2,  35-53.  Cf.  B.  KUbler,  PW.,  I  A,  380-394;  F.  Schulz,  History  of  JRoman 
Legal  Science  (1946),  pp.  119-121;  V.  Arangio-Ruiz,  Storia  del  diritto  romano  (58  6d.,  1947), 
pp.  276-281.  Pomponius  composa  son  tableau  historique  ut  apparent  a  quibus  et  qualibus 
haec  iura  orta  et  tradita  sunt.  Une  «  succession  »  des  m£decins  se  trouve  dans  Celsus,  de 
arte  medic.,  Prooem.  8. 
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sion  »  des  propbfetes  (1).  On  notera  que  la  mention  des  «  Prophfetes  » 
dans  le  document  pharisien  suppose  aussi  un  ordre  de  succession. 
Josfephe  ne  doute  pas  de  cet  ordre.  II  dit  que  Molse  et  les  prophetes 
aprfes  lui  dfecrivirent  les  fevfenements  de  leur  propre  temps.  Mais  This- 
toire  de  la  pferiode  pofitferieure  4  la  Bible  est  moins  sOre,  parce  que  « la 
succession  exacte  des  prophfetes  »  y  manque  (2). 

A  leur  tour,  les  Pharisiens,  aprfes  la  mort  de  Hillel  et  de  Shammai, 
vers  le  commencement  de  notre  fere,  fetablirent  la  gfenfealogie  spirituelle 
de  leur  enseignement.  On  notera  que,  4  partir  d’Antigonus  de  Socco  (3), 
la  succession  se  fait  par  paires :  Hillel  et  Sbammai  regurent  de  Shemaia 
et  d’Abtalion,  etc.  (4).  La  tradition  remontait  naturellement  a  Molse 
lui-mfeme,  fons  et  origo  de  la  sagesse  juive.  De  la  meme  manifere,  le 
nfecromant  de  Lucien  va  a  un  Mage  «  des  disciples  et  successeurs  de 
Zoroastre  ».  Sex.  Pomponius  ne  fut  pas  satisfait  de  fixer  tant  bien  que 
mal  la  cbalne  des  «  successeurs  »  de  T.  Coruncianus  (consul  de  280  av. 
J.-C.),  qui  avait  inaugurfe  4  Rome  1’enseignement  systfematique  du 
droit.  II  remonta  jusqu’4  la  source  premifere  de  la  jurisprudence 
romaine  :  ce  Papirius  qui  aurait  rassemblfe  les  leges  regiae  au  temps 
de  Tarquin  le  Superbe.  De  mfeme,  pour  les  historiens  grecs,  Epicure 
ou  Zfenon  furent  des  bferitiers  directs,  par  une  succession  ininterrompue, 
des  Sept  Sages  (5). 

(1)  On  ne  comprend  pas  autrement  pourquoi,  parlant  d’Elie,  Eupol&me  donnait  la 
succession  Molse-  Josu6,  et  parlait  ensuite  de  Silo  et  de  Samuel,  Malheureusement,  son  ouvrage 
n’est  connu  qu’i  travers  deux  intermgdiaires  :  EusSbe  (Pr.  ev.t  ix,  30,  447  a)  qui  copia 
Alexandre  Polyhistor.  Cf.  J.  Freud enthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor  (1875),  p.  225.  Notons 
que  Tficriture  ne  connalt  pas  cette  id6e  de  succession.  Les  prophetes  sont  envoy£s  par  Dieu 
quand  le  peuple  61u  en  a  besoin  (Jer.y  vii,  25).  De  mgme  Ben  Sira  ne  note  la  succession  pro- 
phgtique  que  dans  les  deux  cas  bibliques :  Molse  et  Josud  (xlvi,  2) ;  Elis6e  et  Elie  (xlviii,  12), 
tandis  que  Nathan  apparalt  simplement  «  apr6s  »  Samuel  (xlvii,  1). 

(2)  Jos.,  C.  Ap.y  1,  8,  §  41  :  died  St  ’Apta^ep^ou...  jth  yeveoBai  Tt,v  tuv  “npo^TiTwv 

axpiSf,  SiaSoyjAv. 

(3)  Aprds  avoir  nomm6  Antigonus  de  Socco  seul,  le  document  dit  que  Jos6  et  Jose 
«  regurent  d’eux  ».  Sur  ce  pluriel  inattendu  cf.  R.  T.  Herford,  Pirke  A  both  (1925),  p.  26. 

(4)  Je  voudrais  seulement  relever  un  paralldle  (qui  a  frappd  aussi  inddpendamment 
M.  Boaz  Cohen,  lequel,  lui,  est  un  Talmudiste).  Etant  arrive  dans  sa  «  succession  »  des  16gistes 
k  Labdon  et  Capiton,  Pomponius  dit  (Dig.,  l,  2,  47)  :  hi  duo  primum  vcluti  diversas  eectas 
fecerunt .  Ensuite,  il  nomme  tou jours  deux  scholarques.  Capitoni ...  Sabinus  sitccessit,  Labeoni 
J Verea...  huic  successit  Cassius ...  Nervae  successit  Proculus,  etc.  On  notera  aussi  qu’un  auteur 
grec  (qui  reste  pour  nous  anonyme)  simplifia  les  «  successions  »  des  philosophes.  D’aprts 
lui,  une  ligne  menait  de  Thalds  k  Socrate  et  k  ses  successeurs,  les  Stolciens  inclus,  tandis 
que  l’autre  s6rie  commen^ant  avec  Pythagore  conduisait  k  Epicure.  Cf.  Diog.Laert.,  Prooem. 
13-15;  Ed.  Schwartz,  iW.,  V,  755;  H.  Hope,  The  Book  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (1930), 
pp.  134-138. 

(5)  Lucian.,  Menipp.  6.  Les  Stolciens,  pour  se  rattacher  k  l’ancienne  philosophic  par 
l’in term 6diaire  de  Socrate,  dtablirent  la  chalne  :  Z6non-Crat6s-Diog6ne-Antisth6ne-Socrate, 
bien  que  Diogdne  ait  pu  difficilement  dtre  disciple  d’Antisth&ne.  Voir  p.  ex.  tr.  S.  Brown, 
Onesicritus  (1949),  p.  26.  Du  reste,  de  tels  enchalnements  sont  des  oeuvres  d’ing£niosit6. 
Pythagore  apprit  de  Ph6r6cyde.  Soit.  Mais  qui  6tait  le  maltre  de  celui-ci?  Personne;  Ph6- 
r6cyde  6tait  un  autodidacte,  qui  avait  acquis  les  livres  secrets  des  Ph6niciens  (Suidas,  s.  p.). 
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On  sait  tous  lea  doutes  dea  critiques  modernes  4  l’endroit  de  la 
chaine  des  Pharisiens  (1).  Je  dois  laisser  4  de  plus  doctes  le  soin  de 
juger  cette  dispute.  Mais  les  parallels  cites  renforcent,  me  semble-t-il, 
la  cause  de  la  tradition.  Notons  que  la  connaissance  de  la  succession 
doctrinale  fut  de  grande  portae  pratique.  Gela  eiiminait  la  n6cessit£ 
de  garantir  s6par6ment  chaque  tradition.  Que  l’on  songe  k  l’lslam, 
oil,  en  P absence  d’une  succession  etablie  des  temoins,  chaque  relation 
(hadith)  concemant  Mahomet  doit  etre  authentiqu6e  par  la  s6rie  com¬ 
plete  des  transmetteurs  (isnad).  Dans  les  ecoles  rabbiniques  une  telle 
procedure  n’6tait  requise  que  dans  des  cas  exceptionnels.  Par  exemple 
lorsque,  dans  un  debat  rituel,  les  plus  grands  rabbins  ne  connaissant 
pas  la  tradition,  un  6crivain  public  offrit  la  solution  :  il  disait  l’avoir 
«  regue  »  de  R.  Mesha,  qui  l’avait  eue  de  son  p£re,  qui  la  tenait  des 
«  Paires  »,  qui  l’avaient  regue  des  prophfetes  comme  une  halakha  donnfie 
k  Molse  au  Sinai  (2).  Que  Pon  compare,  d’autre  part,  le  cas  de  Hillel. 
Encore  inconnu  4  Jerusalem,  il  avait  discute  en  vain  toute  une  jour- 
nee  pour  appuyer  une  certaine  interpretation  legale.  Enfin,  il  dedara : 
«  Je  veux  etre  puni,  si  ma  decision  ne  m’a  pas  6t6  communiquee 
par  Shemaia  et  Abtalion.  »  Aussitdt  son  opinion  fut  accept6e  (3). 
Le  postulat  6tait  que  Shemaia  et  Abtalion,  ces  chainons  authentiques 
dans  la  suite  des  scholarques,  ne  pouvaient  emettre  que  l’opinion  juste, 
c’est-4-dire  traditionnelle,  venant  du  Sinai.  G’est  toujours  le  ipse  dixit 
dont  usaient  les  Pythagoriciens,  quand  ils  citaient  l’opinion  de  leur 
6cole  (4). 


Tout  cela  fut  une  innovation  4  Jerusalem,  et  serait  une  revolution 
ailleurs.  Lois  et  traditions  non  ecrites,  opiniones  quas  a  maioribus 
accepimus  de  diis  immortalibus ,  etaient  partout  le  fondement  de  la 
foi  (5).  Cette  Loi  Orale  des  societes  palennes  venait  des  temps  les 
plus  recuies.  Les  generations  la  perpetuaient  en  transmettant  doctrine 
et  pr6ceptes  de  p6re  en  fils.  Par  consequent,  l’aristocratie  de  naissance 

(1)  Cf.  Bonsirvbn,  op.  l.t  I,  p.  272  n.  2. 

(2)  M.  Pea  II,  6.  Cf.  W.  Bacher,  DU  Tradition  und  die  Tradenten{  1914), p.  25;BoNSiRVBNt 
II,  268.  On  trouve  de  pareilles  chalnes  de  reference  p.  ex.  dans  Cic.,  Cato ,  12,  39-41 ;  13,  41 ; 
Lael.  23,  88  et  naturellement  dans  les  dialogues  «  narratifs  »  de  Platon,  p.  ex. « Parm4nide  ». 

(3)  Dbrbnbourg,  op.  l.t  pp.  177-179;  W.  Bacher,  op.  l.t  pp.  1-52;  L.  Finrelstbin, 
The  Pharisees  and  the  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (1950),  ch.  n. 

(4)  Cic.,  de  nat.  deor.,  I,  10.  Cf.  Isid.  Lfevv,  La  Ugende  de  Pythagore  (1927),  p.  230  6 s. 

(5)  Cic.,  de  nat.  deor.,  in,  2,  5.  Cf.  p.  ex.  T.  Ashkenazi,  Tribus  semi-nomades  de  Palestine 
du  Nord  (1938),  p.  92;  S.  Gandz,  The  Dawn  of  Literature ,  dans  Osiris ,  VII  (1939),  pp.  260-522; 
J.  Raft,  Der  Ursprung  des  katholischen  Traditionpr inzips  (1931),  pp.  179-192;  A.  Denbffe, 
Der  Traditionsbegriff  (1931),  pp.  7-16. 
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en  fut  le  d6positaire  naturel  et  l’interprfete  legitime.  En  Egypte,  en 
Babylonie,  en  Perse,  sous  les  rois  macedoniens  et  sous  ies  Cesars,  la 
doctrine  sacr6e  se  transmettait  par  succession  dans  le  clerg6  h6r6- 
ditaire,  bien  que  la  filiation  y  ffit  souvent  Active  (1).  Le  langage  des 
mysteres,  les  livres  occultes,  acquiescent  k  ce  postulat  (2).  Le  n6o- 
platonicien  Proclus,  contemporain  des  demiers  amoras,  apprit  Tart  de 
converser  avec  les  dieux  de  la  fille  de  Plutarchus,  qui  eut  cette  science 
de  son  p&re,  l’hierophante  hereditaire  du  culte  eleusinien.  En  effet, 
jusqu’A  la  fin  du  paganisme,  et  de  temps  immemorial,  la  famille  des 
Eumolpides  fut  le  seul  organe  conservateur  et  interprfete  des  lois  non 
6crites  d’Eleusis  (3).  Les  plus  audacieux  n’osaient  pas  toucher  k  ces 
prerogatives  augustes  (4).  La  democratic  athenienne,  la  plus  fran- 
chement  egalitaire1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9  qu’ait  connue  le  monde  ancien,  demandait  l’avis 
des  «  bien-nes  »  (eupatrides)  sur  les  us  et  coutumes  «  sacres  et  ances- 
traux  ».  Encore  au  ive  s.  ap.  J.-C.,  le  peuple  choisissait  parmi  eux  l’exe* 
gete  officiel  des  lois  sacrees  (5). 

A  Jerusalem  la  loi  divine  avait  charge  expressement  les  pretres 
d’assurerl’interpretation  de  la  Tora.  Caste  hereditaire,  ils  maintenaient 
les  traditions  ancestrales  et,  partant,  la  loi  orale  (6).  Longtemps  avant 
Hillel  et  Shammai,  d6ja  vers  200  av.  J.-C.,  telle  consigne  d’ablution 
rituelle,  qu’on  ne  trouve  pas  dans  la  loi  mosaique,  etait  en  vigueur 
dans  le  temple  de  Jerusalem,  «  conformement  &  la  coutume  des 
peres  »  (7).  S’instruisant  par  une  tradition  orale  et  sous  la  direction 
patemelle,  la  tribu  de  Levi  transmettait  hereditairement  sa  science 
antique  (8).  Quand  le  terme  talmid.  apparait  en  hebreu,  il  designe  les 
fils  des  Levites  qui  «  sous  la  main  de  leurs  peres  »  apprennent  le  chant 
dans  la  Maison  du  Seigneur  (/  Ckr.,  xxv,  8).  Les  enfants,  dit  Philon  (9), 
recueillent  de  leurs  parents  Heritage  non  ecrit  des  coutumes  ancestra- 


(1)  Cf.  Diod.  i,  73,  5;  81,  1;  n,  29,  4  :  &  la  difference  de  l’usage  grec,  izap i  yap  to!; 

Xa^Satot;  lx  yevou;  ^  toutuv  ©tXooo^a  TrxpaSeooTai,  xal  Tcat<  irapi  i:aTpd;  SiaSeyetat. 
Cf.  Bidez-Cumont,  op.  1.,  I,  p.  171,  n.  4;  R.  Reitzenstein,  Die  kellenistiscken  Mysterien- 
religionen  (3e  6d.  1927),  p.  40. 

(2)  Cf.  Ed.  Nordbn,  Agnostoa  Theoa  (1913),  pp.  288-290;  Festugi&re,  op.  l.t  I,  pp.  332- 
335. 

(3)  Marinus,  Vita  Procli ,  27,  cit6  dans  S.  Eitrem,  Symbol.  Osloenses ,  xxii  (1942), 
p.  52;  P.  Foucart,  Les  Mysteres  d'Eleusis  (1914),  p.  152. 

(4)  Cf.  Eurip.,  Bacch.  201  :  TcaTpfoyc  “reapaSoxic,  0*  ojiVpwxa;  Xp<Sv<p  xeatyjaeO*  oiSeic 
orjxi  xaxa6aXtT  Xdyo;. 

(5)  J.  H.  Oliver,  The  Athenian  Expounders  of  the  Sacred  and  Ancestral  Law  (1950), 
pp.  14,  28,  50. 

(6)  Dt.t  xvn,  8-12.  Cf.  G.  Ostborn,  Tora  in  ike  Old  Testament  (Thfcse,  Lund,  1945), 
pp.  89-112. 

(7)  Jos.,  Ant.  xn,  3,  4,  §  145.  Cf.  Syria ,  XXV  (1946-1948),  p.  72. 

(8)  TVs*.  Leo.  13. 

(9)  Philo,  de  spec.  leg.t  iv,  28,  §  150  :  6csfXou<rt  yip  natSe?  Ttapi  yovlwv...  xX^povoptstv 
IOtj  Ttdxpta...  Aypaoo?  a-jTwv  f,  itapioosi;.  Cf.  H.  A.  Wolfson,  Philo ,  I  (1947),  pp.  188-194. 
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les.  Longtemps  apr4s  la  mine  du  Temple,  telle  famille  sacerdotale  se 
refusait  4  divulguer  sa  science  h4r6ditaire  (1). 

Tout  le  monde  adh£rait  k  ce  principe  historique  et  aristocratique. 
Les  observateurs  grecs  et  les  auteurs  juifs  de  I’6poque  hell£nistique, 
ensuite  Philon  et  Jos4phe,  s’accordent  pour  admettre  que  les  Aaro- 
nides  s  occupent  de  la  Loi  et  interpr&tent  les  commandements 
divins  (2).  Les  sectaires  de  la  «  Nouvelle  Alliance  »  promettaient  par 
serment  d’ob6ir  k  la  Loi  de  Molse,  telle  qu’elle  dtait  interprets  par 
«  des  fils  de  Sadoq,  les  prttres  qui  gardent  I’Alliance  et  recherchent  la 
volonte  de  Dieu  » (3).  La  legitimite  elle-mSme  de  Sion  d6pendait  de  la 
lignSe  sacerdotale.  Pour  la  prouver  on  citait  « la  succession  des  grands 
Pitres,  dont  chacun  gouvema  le  sanctuaire  ayant  re$u  la  charge  de 
son  p4re  (4)  a. 

Les  Pharisiens  impos&rent  au  peuple  des  regies  qui  n’etaient  pas 
inscrites  dans  la  Loi  de  Molse,  mais  qui  «  etaient  transmises  par  la 
succession  des  P4res  a.  Seulement  pour  les  Pharisiens,  pour  «  Ceux  qui 
font  bande  4  part  a,  les  «  Peres  a,  les  Aboth,  dont  les  maximes  sont 
consignees  dans  le  traite  du  meme  nom,  n’etaient  pas  des  ancetres, 
mais  des  professeurs  (5).  Comme  la  philosophie  des  Grecs,  la  Tor  'a 
des  Pharisiens  fut  transmise  de  maltres  4  disciples  et  non  pas  de  p4re 
en  fils. 

Ecole  Libre  des  Hautes  Etudes. 

New-York. 


m*-  Yon^’ n,» tl-  On  notera  que  pour  tel  Talmudiste  tout  prophSte  biblique  est  le 
fils  d  un  proph6te;  cf.  L.  Ginzberg,  The  Legends  of  the  Jews ,  vi,  p.  357. 

(2)  Gf.  Bonsirven,  op.  L,  II,  p.  131;  Hecat.,  ap.  Diob.  xl,  3;  Eccli .,  xlv,  17. 

(3)  A.  Dupont-Sommbr,  Les  manuscrits  de  la  Mer  Morte  (1950).  p.  65. 

(4)  Jos.,  Ant.,  xiii,  3,  4,  §  78. 

(5)  Jos.,  Ant.,  xiii,  10,  6,  §  297;  xiii,  6,  2,  §  408.  J'emprunte  h  M.  Isidore  L6vy  lop. 

p.  235)  cette  periphrase  du  terme  perusim.  '  F 
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LETTER  AND  SPIRIT  IN  JEWISH  AND  ROMAN  LAW 
By  Boaz  Cohen 

“No  idea”  said  John  Lightfoot1  (1602-1675)  “is  more  familiar  to 
us  than  the  distinction  between  the  spirit  and  the  letter  .  .  .  Yet,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  it  occurs  in  St.  Paul  for  the  first  time.  No  doubt 
the  idea  was  floating  in  the  air  before.  But  he  fixed  it,  he  made  it 
current  coin."  Lightfoot  is  referring  to  the  celebrated  epigram:  “for 
the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.”2 

In  trying  to  divine  the  meaning  of  an  ancient  writer,  the  trouble 
is,  to  use  the  words  of  Whitehead3  “not  with  what  the  author  does  say, 
but  with  what  he  does  not  say.  Also  it  is  not  with  what  he  knows  he 
has  assumed,  but  with  what  he  has  unconsciously  assumed.  We  do 
not  doubt  the  author’s  honesty.  It  is  his  perspicacity  which  we  are 
criticizing."  It  is  Paul’s  unconscious  assumptions4  which  we  wish  to 
bring  out  into  the  open  in  this  brief  study. 

Speech  is,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  a  complication  in  nature.  The 
sense  and  essence  of  a  statement  charged  with  an  atmosphere  of 
suggestion,  by  a  mind  as  volatile  as  Paul’s,  can  only  be  rightly  ap¬ 
prehended  by  reverting  to  the  environment  in  which  it  was  first 
uttered.  Before  we  proceed  to  disclose  the  nature  of  the  dialectic 
which  determined  Paul’s  famous  aphorism,  let  us  examine  the  pattern 
into  which  Paul  had  designed  the  contrast  between  Letter  and  Spirit. 

In  an  epistle  to  the  Roman  community,  he  justified  the  abolition 
of  the  rite  of  circumcision  by  the  argument  that  the  Scriptural  com¬ 
mand  was  only  intended  to  be  taken  allegorically.  To  quote  his 
own  words:5  “And  shall  not  uncircumcision,  which  is  by  nature,  (& 
< pbaeoos )  if  it  fulfil  the  law,  judge  thee,  who  by  the  letter  and  circum¬ 
cision  dost  transgress  the  law  .  .  .  And  circumcision  is  of  the  heart, 

1  Quoted  by  A.  Plummer  in  the  International  Critical  Commentary  on  2  Corin¬ 
thians ,  p.  87,  note  *. 

1  2  Corinthians  3:6.  For  Spinoza’s  interpretation  of  this  passage,  cf.  Tradatus 
Theologico-Politicus ,  English  translation,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1868,  ch.  XII,  p.  232; 
cf.  also  Isaacs,  “Is  Judaism  Legalistic?”  in  Menorah  Journal ,  VII,  pp.  259-268. 

J  Science  and  the  Modern  World.  Pelican  Mentor  edition,  p.  25. 

<  Cf.  his  bold  assertion,  ”We  use  great  plainness  of  speech”  ( iroWfj  Trappyciq 
XP&fJLcd a)  2  Corinthians  3:12. 

*  Romans  2:5. 
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in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter  (kv  TrvevpaTi  ov  ypappaTL).  Paul’s 
view  that  one  who  deliberately  neglected  circumcision,  but  otherwise 
fulfils  the  law,  may  criticize  one  who  is  circumcised,  but  otherwise 
transgresses  the  law,  may  result  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
rabbinic  ruling6  that  the  ritual  slaughter  of  an  animal  by  an  uncir- 
cumcized  Jew  is  fit.  According  to  one  interpretation  preserved  in  the 
Talmud,7  this  statement  refers  to  one  who  defiantly  violates  the  rite 
of  circumcision  (rn^ny1?  -rawo).8 

Paul  justified  the  abolition  of  circumcision  by  the  argument,  first, 
that  it  is  against  nature,9  and  secondly,  that  Scripture  itself  by  using 
the  expression  “and  ye  shall  circumcise  the  foreskin  of  your  heart”10 
implies  that  this  command  is  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
Paul  was  anticipated  in  this  view  by  the  radical  Alexandrinian 
allegorists,"  who  interpreted  away  the  literal  sense  of  the  law,  and 

*  T.  Hul.  1.1. 

;  Hul.  4b.  minn  ^  noiro  nn  ipn  idisd  -qd  idi z'd  nb'sd 

8  The  term  idid  is  the  censor’s  substitution  for  cf.  Bacher,  Z.f .  II.  B., 

XII,  1908,  pp.  39  -40. 

9  Thus  Antiochus  recommends  Hleazar  to  eat  swine’s  flesh  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  given  to  us  by  nature  {A  Maccabees  5:7).  That  law  can  not  be  contrary  to 
nature  is  implied  in  Aristotle’s  assertion  that  general  laws  are  those  based  on  nature 
( kolvov  8e  TOV  kcltcl  (pvaiv )  Rhetoric ,  1.13,  (1373b).  Similarly  the  Auctor  ad  Her - 
renin  m  11.10.14  and  Quintilian  VI 1. 1.49  observe  that  “ Quod  script  uni  cst"  can  not 
be  contrary  to  nature.  Spartianus  in  De  Vita  Hadrian i  XIY.2  speaks  of  circum¬ 
cision  as  tn ut Hare  genitalia.  (Cf.  S.  Solazzi,  “Fra  Xornic  Romano  Antisemite”  in 
Bullettino  Dell ’  Istituto  di  Diritto  Romano  44  (1937),  pp.  396-406,  and  Zdzislaw 
Zmigryder- Konopka,  “Les  Romains  et  la  circoncision  des  Juifs,”  in  Festschrift 
Thaddaeus  Zielinski ,  Lemberg,  1931,  pp.  334-350).  The  pagan  view  adopted  by  Paul 
that  nature  can  not  be  improved  upon  was  resisted  by  the  rabbis.  I  hus,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Cicero’s  remark:  non  modo  in  homine  sed  etiam  in  arbore  quidquid  super- 
vacaneum  sit  ant  usum  non  habet  obstare  quam  molestum  est  uno  digito  plus  habere 
(De  Nat ura  Deorum ,  1.99),  R.  Judan  argued  that  circumcision  made  men  perfect 
just  as  a  fig  loses  its  blemish  when  the  stem  is  removed  (Gen.  Rab.  46.1 ),  or  as  R.  Levi 
put  it,  just  as  a  matron  became  perfect  when  she,  at  the  order  of  the  king,  removed 
the  nail  of  her  small  finger,  which  was  a  little  too  large  (loc.  cit.  46.4).  While  Paul 
held  that  aKpofivarla  is,  so  to  say,  the  natural  state  of  man,  yet  he  himself  argues 
inconsistently  that  nature  teaches  us  (rj  (pvais  didacKeD  that  a  man’s  head  ought 
to  be  uncovered  but  a  woman's  covered,  1  Cor.  11:14,  cf.  also  Ginzberg,  Ginze 
Sc hec liter,  1.3,  note  18.  Paul’s  argument  from  nature  shows  familiarity  with  similar 
arguments  of  the  rhetoricians,  see  below,  note  85. 

“  Philo  (Spec.  Leg.  1.6)  anticipating  the  objections  of  the  allegorists  tries  to 
explain  away  this  figure  of  speech  by  asserting  that  it  assimilates  the  circumcized 
member  to  the  heart,  cf.  Heinemann,  Philons  judische  Bildung,  p.  178,  note  3,  and 
Goodenough,  Jurisprudence  of  the  Jewish  Courts  in  Egypt ,  p.  31,  note  2. 

ii  Philo,  de  Migratione,  1.16,  92,  cf.  Joel,  Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschichte,  I.  29, 
Heinemann,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  177-178,  and  Wolfson,  Philo ,  1.70,  note  49. 
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expkiined  circumcision  symbolically.  The  view  of  this  group  had  been 
combatted  by  Philo  who  declared  that  “we  have  no  right  to  annul  the 
law  which  had  been  given  regarding  circumcision,  {apeXcopep  top 
ii r!  rj?  TrepiTopfj  TiOiPTa  pbpop)  and  we  must  take  heed  of  the  words 
literally,  (oDtoj  kcll  t&p  fyqr&p  iTnfxeXrjreop)  in  order  to  understand 
those  things  of  which  the  laws  are  the  symbols/’ 

Secondly,  in  a  letter  to  an  audience  in  Rome,  he  proclaims12  that 
the  new  Christians,  exempt  from  adhering  to  the  law,  are  required 
to  observe  the  new  dispensation13  in  spirit  only,  as  the  old  dispensation 
was  to  have  been  observed  in  the  letter.  But  now  that  we  are  set  free 
from  the  law  which  is  dead  (vvvi  8e  KaTT}pyi}dr}p1A  air 6  tov  vopov 
CLTrodavoPTOs)  wherein  we  were  held  down,  that  we  should  serve 
in  the  newness  of  spirit  (ip  KaipbTrjTt  irvevpaTOs)  and  not  in  the  oldness 
of  the  letter15  (7raXcu6r7jT6  ypapparos).  In  a  missive  to  the  people 
of  Corinth,16  he  sets  forth  the  thesis  that  he  was  divinely  appointed 
to  be  a  minister  of  the  New  Testament  “not  of  the  letter,  but  of 
the  spirit,  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life”17  (ov 
ypbpparosy  dXXd  irpevparos.  to  yap  ypappa  awoKTeipei,  to  8e 
Trpevpa  fcooTTOCt) .  As  is  well  known,  Paul  made  frequent  allusions 
to  Roman  law  in  his  writings.18  In  this  passage,  Paul  is  playing  with 
the  legal  notion  that  a  testament19  (8iadi]Krj)20  may  be  abrogated  by 

,a  Romans  7:6. 

li  The  term  biadjiKy  Kaivrj  is  the  Greek  translation  of  n:nn  nnsf  Jcr.  31:30. 
The  terms  of  the  Septuagint  when  they  were  employed  by  those  who  came  after 
them  underwent  a  change  in  meaning  (cf.  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  p.  78). 

m  The  term  Karapykoj  literally,  idle  or  unemployed  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
bvi.  In  Ezra  4:21  and  6:21  =Karap77}<rcu,  to  stop  work.  This  reminds  one 

of  the  view  of  R.  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  nixon  p  no  cntcp  po,  When  man  dies, 
he  is  set  free  from  the  law.  Using  the  rhetorical  device  ex  inters io  verborum  (Cicero, 
De  Oratore ,  2.65.261),  Paul  spoke  of  man  being  set  free  when  the  law  died.  Likewise 
kXevdkpa  koriv  aird  to 0  vopov  (Romans  7:3)  is  an  inversion  of  R.  Johanan’s 
statement  (Shab.  151b,  roson  p  wn  rwyj  no  aim  po).  Lowv  missed  the  point  of 
PauPs  rhetorical  flourish,  cf.  M.  G ,  IV.  /.,  47  (1903),  p.  542,  note  3,  and  p.  544, 
note  2. 

Newness  of  spirit  is  a  metaphorical  expression  for  New  spirit,  cf.  Ezek.  11:19 
and  Ps.  51:12;  oldness  of  the  letter  is  an  elliptical  expression  for  letter  of  the  old 
and  superannuated  law. 

*  2  Cor.  3:6. 

x7  Paul  was  influenced  by  Deut.  32:39  and  I  Sam.  2:17. 

iS  Cf.  Deissman,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East ,  3rd  ed.,  p.  318,  note  1,  anti  M. 
Roberti,  La  Lettera  di  S.  Paolo  a  Filemonc  e  la  condizione  giuridica  dcllo  schiavo 
fuggitivo ,  Milan,  1933,  and  Verdam,  “St.  Paul  et  un  serf  fugitif,”  in  Symbolae  van 
Oven/*  Leiden,  1946,  pp.  211-230. 

19  The  Roman  rule  is  found  in  D.  28.3.1  and  Sententia  Pauli ,  23.2. 

*®The  same  is  true  in  Jewish  law,  ’pvtNH  n^oao  B.  B.  152b.  For  the 
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a  subsequent  testament,  and  that  a  will  is  to  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  spirit  and  not  according  to  the  letter.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
the  celebrated  Causa  Curiana ,  in  93  B.  C.  E.,  it  was  the  jurist  Quintus 
Scaevola,  who  defended  the  letter  of  the  will21  and  the  orator  L. 
Crassus  who  insisted  that  it  should  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
spirit.22 

Similarly,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  or  at  least  the  ritual  part  was 
abrogated  in  the  eyes  of  Paul,  and  the  New  Testament23  was  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  spirit.  This  doctrine  of  Paul  was  known  to 
the  rabbis  who  combatted  it  in  a  very  subtle  manner.  In  an  imaginary 
colloquy24  between  the  Torah  and  the  Deity,  related  by  R.  Simon  ben 
Yofcai,  the  Torah  complains  to  God:  King  Solomon  has  challenged 
my  plain  meaning  and  fastened  upon  me  the  stigma  of  a  forgery.25 
You  have  written  in  your  Law,  any  Testament  Opwr)  which  is  partly 
annulled,  is  entirely  void.26  Now  Solomon  has  philosophized  about  the 


Athenian  Law,  cf.  Lipsius,  Das  Atlische  Rechl,  1908,  p.  571,  who  states  that  a  complete 
revocation  of  a  will  by  a  subsequent  will  is  doubtful,  whereas  in  Greco-Egyptian 
testaments  were  revocable,  but  not  merely  by  drawing  up  a  new  one.  The  revocation 
of  the  first  had  to  be  made  either  in  the  new  testament  or  by  a  separate  legal  act,  cf. 
Taubenschlag,  Law  of  Greco-Roman  Egypt,  p.  153.  In  keeping  with  this  figure  of 
speech,  Paul  refers  to  Jesus  as  being  appointed  the  heir  of  all  things  (Hebrews  1:2). 
For  the  difference  between  the  6t,adr)KTi  and  Testamentumt  cf.  Bonfante,  “Le  affinitA 
giuridiche  greco-romane  Testamento  greco,”  Scritti ,  1.337  ff.,  and  Westrup,  Intro- 
duction  to  Early  Roman  Law ,  11.137  ff. 

«  Cicero,  De  Oratore ,  1.180,  cf.  Himmelschein,  in  Symbolae  Friburgenses  in 
konorem  Ottonis  Lend,  p.  387,  note  1. 

«  Cf.  note  96. 

3i  Paul  seems  to  have  accepted  the  ethical  laws  contained  in  the  Pentateuch, 
cf.  Romans  3:31  and  13:8-10.  On  the  other  hand  he  says:  “The  Gentiles  which 
have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,”  Romans  2:14. 
This  seems  to  imply  the  rejection  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  source  of  moral  law  too, 
cf.  Moore,  Judaism ,  1 1. 10,  and  Davies,  Paul  and  Rabbinic  Judaism ,  pp.  69  ff.  The 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  Paul’s  attitude  toward  the  law  is  partly 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  uses  voym  in  as  many  ways  as  Torah  is  used,  cf.  Dodd, 
Bible  and  the  Jews ,  p.  35. 

**  Cf.  Ex.  Rab.  VI.  1  and  parallels.  We  are  here  presenting  a  composite  of  the 
various  recensions  of  this  colloquy. 

2s  Lev.  Rab.  19.2,  inoVs  =7rXa<rr6s.  This  term  is  quite  common  in  the  papyri, 
cf.  Taubenschlag,  Law  of  Greco-Roman  Egypt ,  p.  237,  note  13,  and  p.  351,  note 
204. 

16  Yer.  Sanh.  II,  6  (20c)  nVia  nVtt a  nnxpo  rbniv  ’p’riKH  Va.  This  is  based  on  the 
maxim,  rAi 3  nnxpa  nVcn®  nny,  Gi{.  33a  and  Yer.  B.  K.  VIII.4,  cf.  also  Mak.  1.7, 
where  the  rule  is  stated  that  if  one  of  a  hundred  witnesses  is  declared  invalid,  the 
entire  testimony  is  rejected.  For  the  maxim  0”p  lnxpDi  nnxpo®  \n  in  V'  *31, 
cf.  Boaz  Cohen,  “Peculium  in  Jewish  and  Roman  Law,M  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  for  Jewish  Research ,  vol.  XX,  1951,  p.  203,  notes  360-361. 
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intent  and  purpose  of  your  laws  (n'apn  bv  vnn’n  hy  norm)  and  reasoned 
thus:  Why  did  God  prohibit  a  king  from  marrying  many  wives,  lest 
they  turn  aside  his  heart,’7  I  can  marry  many  wives  without  incurring 
this  risk.  But  in  his  old  age  he  did  succumb  to  their  temptation.’8 
To  this  the  Deity  replied :  Solomon  and  hundreds  like  him  will  pa«s 
away,  but  not  a  letter  of  the  law  will  be  abrogated,’9  m’K  *|DD  tv 
o^ij^  rb’Bn.  The  polemical  tendency  of  this  colloquy  is  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  the  Torah  is  compared  to  a  testament  ’p’nNH30  just  as 
was  done  by  Paul. 

The  twofold  argument  of  Paul  that  the  Torah  is  a  Testament 
’p’nN’T  that  was  annulled,  and  that  a  testament  should  be  interpreted 
according  to  its  spirit  was  answered  as  follows.  First,  there  is  the 
divine  assurance  that  not  a  single  letter  of  the  law  (p  rfr’oa  ni«  ]’N 
minn)  will  ever  be  abolished,  let  alone  the  entire  law.  Secondly, 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  according  to  the  spirit  was  attempted  by 
Solomon,  the  wisest  of  all  men,  and  he  went  astray,  how  much  more 
dangerous  it  is  for  mortals  with  less  wisdom.  Another  attempt  to 
counter  Paul’s  argument  may  be  detected  in  the  statement  of  R.  Abin 
b.  Kahana,  who  explained  that  the  nttnn  nna  (Jer.  31 :10)  refers  to  the 
new  law  ntnn  min  implied  in  Isa.  51:4.  God  said:  A  new  law  will 
proceed  from  me,  that  is,  new  interpretations  of  the  law  will  proceed 
in  the  time  to  come  teen  ’mo  min  emn  tern  ’row  nenn  min  n'apn  ton.49* 

Paul  contradicted  himself,  when  he  claimed  that  the  promise 
(5ta0^xij)  made  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  could  not  be  annulled. 
Using  the  argument  a  fortiori,3'  he  argued  as  follows:  "Brethren,  I 
speak  after  the  manner  of  men.  Though  it  be  but  a  man’s  testament 
yet,  if  it  be  confirmed  none  disannulled,  or  addeth  thereto”  (Galatians 
3:15).  How  much  more  is  it  true,  he  argues,  of  the  promise  given 


Ex.  Rab.  VI.!. 

>*  Sanh.  21b. 

39  Lev.  Rab.  19.2,  cf.  Yeb.  79a,  minrt  |0  nn«  ni«  npynt?  aoiD. 

J0  Cf.  Bacher,  Agada  dcr  Tannaitcn ,  11,123,  note  4.  For  8i adr)K7)  in  the  New 
Testament,  cf.  Dcissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East ,  3rd  ed.t  pp.  337-338. 

i0a  Lev.  Rab.  13.3,  with  reference  to  the  slaving  of  the  Leviathan,  cf.  also  Ginz- 
berg,  Legends  of  the  Jews ,  vol.  V,  p.  43,  note  27  and  Scheftelowitz,  “Das  Fisch-Symbol 
ini  Judentum,”  Archiv  fur  Religionswissenschaft ,  vol.  XIV,  pp.  6  ff.  In  Sifra,  cd. 
Weiss,  111a,  Jer.  31 :30  is  explained  as  follows:  God  made  a  new  covenant,  because 
Israel  annulled  the  first  covenant,  cf.  I.  Abrahams,  Studies  in  Pharisaism  and  the 
Gospels ,  vol.  II,  pp.  125-126. 

31  For  the  argument  a  fortiori  and  a  maiori  ad  minus,  cf.  Cicero,  Topica  23, 
Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  Y.10.87-89,  Digest,  50.17.21  and  26  and  Schiller,  Virginia  Law 
Review ,  27  (1941),  p.  740,  note  31.  Cf.  also  L\  Klug,  Juristische  Logik ,  Berlin, 
1951. 
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to  Abraham,32  which  was  confirmed  before  God  {hia8i]Kr\v  irpOKeKvpw- 

jievriv  vi rb  tov  deov ).33 

The  phrase  contrasting  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  is 
original  with  Paul,  but  the  terms  of  the  antithesis  were  borrowed 
from  Jewish  sources.  The  conception  underlying  it  may  be  traced 
to  the  early  Greek  writers  antecedent  to  Aristotle,  and  was  a  common- 
place33a  in  the  Greco-Roman  world  in  the  time  of  Paul. 

The  term  spirit  in  connection  with  the  law,  not  found  in  Greek 
and  Roman  sources,  was  unquestionably  suggested  to  Paul  by  Isa. 
28:5-6,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  be  a  crown  of  glory 
and  a  diadem  of  beauty  unto  the  remnant  of  his  people  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law  (inspiring)  him  who  sits  in  judgment  (^y  nwvb  dspd  nrM 
tastPDn).34 

Similarly,  the  term  letter  with  respect  to  law,  Paul  undoubtedly 
heard  in  Jewish  circles.  Commenting  upon  Deut.  12:2,  “You  should 
destroy  the  shrines  of  the  nations  whom  you  will  dispossess,”  the  rabbis 
say:  Scripture  should  be  interpreted  according  to  the  letter  rpnvmna 
min  mm.  Israel  should  not  say,  since  we  are  required  to  destroy  all 
the  idols,  then  it  behooves  us  to  search  every  pit,  well  and  cave,  hence 
Scripture  says:  “Upon  the  high  mountains  and  hills,”  only  what  is 
visible  but  not  what  is  concealed  ininon  ^y  r^i  ^y.35  Likewise, 
in  the  imaginary  colloquy  cited  above,  it  is  stated  that  not  a  single 
letter  of  the  law  will  ever  be  abrogated36  (o^iy*?  mmn  ID  rb'U2  rmt  r«). 

**  Cf.  Yer.  Bcr.  Y.2  (9b)  Dmaa1?  rnni  'pvrna. 

a  Galatians  3:15  and  17,  cf.  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  p.  114.  For  classical 
Roman  Law,  cf.  D.  28.4.1-4. 

«»  En  passant,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  celebrated  medieval  commonplace 
“Learn  as  though  you  were  to  live  forever,  live  as  though  you  were  to  die  tomorrow" 
which  occurs  in  Pierre  Dubois,  Dc  Recuperation?  Terre  Sanctc  (1308 1,  is  taken  from 
Isidore  of  Seville  (c.  560-636)  who  wrote  “ Discc  ut  semper  victurus ;  vivc  ul  eras 
moritnrits,'*  Isidore,  the  author  of  Contra  Judaeos ,  in  turn  was  inspired  by  the  saying 
of  R.  Etiezer  ben  Hyrcanus,  “Repent  a  day  before  your  death”  (Mishnah  Ab.  11.10). 
When  R.  Eliezer  was  asked  by  his  disciples,  does  a  man  know  when  he  is  going  to 
die,  he  replied,  therefore  a  man  should  repent  every  day  lest  he  die  tomorrow  and 
consequently  he  will  live  all  his  life  in  a  state  of  repentance  (Shab.  153a  and  Ab.  R.  X., 
ed.  Schechtcr,  p.  62). 

So  Rashi  interprets  the  verse  urso  in’TrV  n'apn  rer,\  Kimhi  cites  Isa.  11:2 
as  a  parallel:  the  spirit  of  God  will  rest  upon  him,  so  that  he  will  execute  true  justice, 
nan  osra  msyV.  The  Septuagint  has  a  slightly  different  text,  KaTaXeupOr^aovrai 
€7Tt  iruevpan  Kpiaeus  €7 rt  Kpi<nvt  cf.  1  Enoch  61:11  which  speaks  of  the  spirit  of 
judgment  and  peace. 

Cf.  Midrash  Tannaim,  p.  60.  The  parallel  passage  in  Mekilta,  ed.  Friedmann, 
f.  94b,  is  corrupt  and  was  corrected  according  to  the  Midrash  Tannaim  by  Horovitz 
in  his  edition  of  the  Mekilta,  pp.  310  11. 

Cf.  above  note  29.  See  also  Men.  29b  and  Matthew  5:17.  Note  that  Philo 
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The  letter  of  the  law  is  used  in  several  senses  by  the  rabbis.  First, 
it  signifies  that  the  law  is  to  be  understood  literally,  in  its  plain 
grammatical  sense.  Secondly,  it  means  that  a  mere  change  of  a  letter 
in  the  text  may  alter  the  entire  law.  R.  Meir,  who  was  famed  as  a 
scribe  as  well  as  a  scholar,  was  cautioned:  If  you  omit  or  add  one 
letter  in  copying  the  scroll  of  the  law,  you  may  destroy  the  whole 
world  (‘Er.  13a).  Thirdly,  it  includes  the  interpretation  of  the  redun¬ 
dancy  of  a  single  letter  of  the  law.  R.  Akibah  said  to  R.  Ishmael: 
Brother,363  I  derive  the  rule  from  the  pleonastic  use  of  the  letter  Yav. 
To  which  R.  Ishmael  rejoined:  Just  because  you  find  the  letter  Vav 
superfluous,  shall  we  execute  the  adulterous  daughter  of  the  priest 
by  burning  rwrafr  v  N'sn  nm  na  term  nnKP  (Sanh.  51b). 

In  the  theory  of  the  rabbis,37  redundancy  in  Scripture  was  not 
accidental  but  deliberate,  and  is  a  form  of  emphasis,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Quintilian  defines  the  term,  succeeds  in  revealing  a 

deeper  meaning  than  is  actually  expressed  by  the  words.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  emphasis:  the  one  means  more  than  it  says,  the  other 
often  means  something  which  it  does  not  say/’38 

Paul  therefore  in  this  use  of  the  terms  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Law 
drew  upon  contemporary  Jewish  tradition,  but  he  invested  them 
with  significance  derived  from  their  equivalents  prjrds  #cat  Stdi'ota39 

speaks  of  the  first  commandment  of  the  second  table  of  the  Decalogue  as  irp&Tov 
7 pappa  (De  Spec .  I II. 8)  and  again  he  speaks  of  the  ypappa  Belov  (Mig.  Abr.  85). 
I  he  phrase  Kara  ypdppara  according  to  the  written  laws  or  statute  law  is  used  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle  in  contrast  to  the  unwritten  law,  or  to  custom  oi  Kara  ra  (Brj, 
cf.  Liddell  and  Scott,  1.558  and  Hirzel,  Agraphos  Xonios,  p.  16,  note  5. 

joa  por  the  use  of  the  term  a de\<pos,  cf.  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  pp.  87-88. 

For  pleonasm  in  Scripture,  cf.  Konig,  Stilistik,  Rhetorik ,  Poetik  in  Bezus,  auf 
die  Bibhsche  Literature  p.  175  11.  Useless  pleonasm  was  criticized  by  Cicero,  cf. 
Quintilian,  Inst.  Or ..  8.5,  55  54. 

3h  Cf.  Inst.  Or.  8.5.85.  Confucius  remarked  that  Language  should  be  made  such 
as  fully  to  convey  one’s  meaning  but  no  more.  Cf.  also  Volkmann,  Die  Rhetorik 
der  Griechen  und  Romer .  Leipzig,  2nd  ed.,  1885.  pp.  445-446.  For  an  example  of  a 
text  which  means  something  which  it  does  not  say,  cf.  the  hermeneutical  principle, 
...^  l’jy  . .  .b  py  trjt  ss,  B.  M.  88b,  and  Bacher,  Exegctisehc  Terminologie , 
II,  150. 

39  Pohlenz,  Die  Sioa%  11.140.  Neither  is  the  term  Spirit  of  the  Law  indigenous 
in  Pehlevi  Law.  Bulsara  in  his  English  translation  of  the  Sassanian  code,  Matikan  e 
Ilazar  Datastant  Bombay  1937,  pp.  90-91  translates  paragraph  20  as  follows:  There 
was  one  who  said  that  the  charge  must  be  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  Prof.  Bernard  Geiger  informs  me  that  ‘‘Both  the  transliteration  as 
well  as  the  translation  of  this  paragraph  are  partly  incorrect.  The  correct  trans¬ 
lation  is:  1  here  was  one  who  said  thus:  by  lawfulness  tpat  datakih)  he  is  condemned. 
In  other  words  he  is  considered  guilty  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  term  Spirit 
does  not  appear  in  the  original  Pehlevi  nor  is  it  implied  in  the  context.”  It  seems 
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in  Greek  rhetoric.  Paul  who  was  as  much  concerned  with  gaining 
adherents  among  the  Jews  as  among  Gentiles,40  coined  the  antithesis 
between  ypappa  and  irvev pa  instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  com¬ 
monplaces  of  the  rhetoric  of  his  time. 

The  antithesis41  between  letter  and  spirit  may  be  traced  back  to 
Protagoras  (481-411  B.  C.  E.),  who  contrasted  biavoia  with  bvopa 
as  Diogenes  Laertius  (IX.52)  tells  us  kclI  rrjv  Si&voiav  a<pels  irpds 
rovvopa  dieXexV-  1°  his  argumentation,  he  by-passed  the  intention 
in  favor  of  the  literal  meaning.  Lysias  too,  argues  before  the  judges 
that  they  should  be  concerned  not  with  mere  words  but  with  the 
meaning  ov  irepi  t6)v  ovoparcov  Siaefripeadat  dXAd  ttjs  tovtw 
Siavoias .42 

Aristotle,  in  his  reflections  upon  the  nature  of  law  and  its  relation 
to  justice,  was  attracted  to  the  theory  which  contrasted  the  letter  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Law  \6yos  and  Sidyoia.43  According  to  him,  con¬ 
siderations  of  equity  should  enter  into  the  interpretation  of  the  law, 
when  it  is  defective  because  of  its  generality,  or  if  it  is  a  difficult  case,43* 
where  the  law  is  clear,  but  its  application  would  result  in  injustice. 
This  can  be  done  by  interpreting  the  law  according  to  its  spirit  and 
not  its  letter. 

With  regard  to  the  first  instance,  Aristotle44  says:  The  law  takes 
into  its  purview  the  majority  of  cases  (to  ws  e7rl  to  Tr\eov  Aap/3dm 
6  p6pos)A*  When  therefore  a  case  arrives  which  is  an  exception  to 

to  us  that  the  term  pat  datakih  corresponds  to  the  Biblical  term  ma  Esth.  1.15. 
Noteworthy  is  the  comment  of  R.  Isaac  in  Midrash  Esther  ad  loc .  What  shall  be 
done  according  to  the  law  to  the  sow  that  acted  towards  the  holy  people  unlawfully, 
without  mercy,  nvuata  ms  vbv  namp  nnw^i  ms  romrfr.  R.  Isaac  takes  ms 
to  mean  strict  Law. 

40  Cf.  Romans  1:15-16.  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  you  that  are  at 
Rome  also  ...  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek. 

4*  Protagoras  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  antithesis  ( Diogenes  Laertius 
XI. 51)  which  played  such  an  important  role  in  Greek  rhetoric,  cf.  Norden,  Die 
Ant  ike  Kunstprosa,  P,  16  ff.  and  20  ff.  Paul  was  influenced  by  the  Greek  antithesis 
of  the  rhetoricians  rather  than  by  the  lapidary  style  of  Heraclitus,  cf.  note  163. 

43  Against  Thcomnestus ,  1.7,  cf.  Navarre,  Essai  sttr  la  rhetorique  grhcque  avant 
Aristote,  1900,  p.  62. 

«  This  contrast  of  Xoyos  and  dtavota  is  also  found  in  Philo,  De  Abrahamo , 
22  (ed.  Cohn,  IY.25),  ovk  ckt&v  Xeyopkvov  paWov  f)  rrj s  5tat'otas  eidores. 
For  Paul’s  literary  contacts  with  Philo,  cf.  Jowett,  "St.  Paul  and  Philo, M  in  his 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

4 j*  Cf.  Ex.  18:26.  The  hard  causes  they  brought  unto  Moses,  nppn  lain  rot 
pN'a\  Quidquid  autem  gravius  erat  referebant  ad  eumt  or  as  the  Greek  translation 
has  it  prjfi a  u7rcp07K0i'. 

4 *  Xichomachean  Ethics  V.10  (1137b). 

45  Pomponius  (D.  1.3.3)  says,  Iura  const  it  ui  oportet  ut  dixit  Theophrastus  in  his 
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the  rule  (cvfxf3fj  S’tiri  tovto  irapb  to  kcl66\ov)  it  is  right  to  rectify 
the  defect  by  deciding,  as  the  lawgiver  himself  would  decide,  if  he  were 
present.  Hence  it  follows  logically  that  it  is  equitable  to  look  not  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  but  to  the  intention  of  the  legislator  teal  fii)  ir pits 
t6v  Xbyov  aXXa  irpds  rrjv  biavoiav  rod  vojjlo0€tovJ6  Secondly, 
with  regard  to  the  hard  case,  Aristotle47  says:  If  the  written  law  is 
counter  to  our  case  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  general  law  and 
equity,  which  are  more  in  harmony  with  justice,  and  we  must  argue, 
that  to  decide  according  to  the  best  of  one’s  judgment48  does  not  mean 
to  abide  entirely  by  the  written  law.49  Equity  is  justice  that  goes 
beyond  the  written  law  &rri  emends50  rb  irapa  rbv  yey pappkvov 
vbpav  SUaiov. 

The  antithesis  between  letter  and  spirit,  which  Aristotle  has  based 
on  a  philosophical  understanding  of  the  law,  influenced  all  subsequent 
thinking  on  the  subject.  It  is  important  to  recall  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  reluctant  to  alter  their  laws.  This  was  partly  due  to 
their  belief  in  its  divine  ancestry.51  In  any  event,  the  possibility  of 

quae  brl  rd  vXmtov  accedunt  non  quae  €K  vapaXoyov,  of.  similar  statements  by 
Celsus  and  Paulus  in  D.  1.3,  4-6.  Cicero  says  no  one  can  include  every  case  in  one 
statement  (De  Inventions  11.152),  cf.  ‘Er.  63b,  pan  «ra  nn  ttb  arvaip  nn^’D. 

*  Rhetoric,  1.13  (1374b). 

«  Rhetoric,  1.15  (1375a). 

45  Cf.  Cicero's  observation,  "He  did  not  think  of  you  as  mere  reciters  of  docu¬ 
ments  in  judicial  proceedings  but  as  interpreters  of  his  wishes,  neque  enim  vos  scripti 
sui  recitatores  sed  voluntatis  interprets  fore  putaviL  De  Inventions ,  11.139.  The 
recitatores ,  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  this  passage  as  well  as  that  in  pro  Cluentio  51.141, 
remind  one  of  the  “Tannaim,"  the  professional  class  of  scholars  who  committed  to 
memory  the  traditional  law  (cf.  Boaz  Cohen,  Mishnah  and  Tosefta ,  pp.  30-31). 
The  statement  in  Sotah  22a,  non  *kd  y*v  nVi  ion  m,  that  the  “Tanna"  recites  laws 
without  being  able  to  interpret  them,  does  indeed  call  to  mind  a  passage  in  Auctor 
ad  Herreniumt  2.10.4.  14 Locus  communis  contra  eum,  qui  scriptum  recitet  el  scriptorts 
voluntatem  non  inter  preturf'  cf.  also  Lieberman,  Hellenism  in  Jewish  Palestine ,  p.  88. 

49  Rhetoric,  1.13  (1374a). 

**  Plato  says  that  equity  is  contrary-  to  strict  justice  irapa  6Ur)p  ri )v  SpOrjv, 
Laws,  757 D.  Radin  was  of  the  view  that  emeUeta  corresponded  to  dementia ,  cf. 
Mnemosyna  Pappulia ,  Athens,  1934,  pp.  213-220.  Seneca  notes  that  "Mercy  has 
freedom  in  decision,  it  sentences  not  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  in  accordance  with 
what  is  fair  and  good.  Clementia  liberum  arbitrium  kabet ,  non  sub  formula ,  sed  ex 
aequo  el  bono  iudicat"  (De  Clementia  11.7.3).  In  Yer.  B.  K.  VIII.5  (6c)  strict  justice 
is  similarly  contrasted  with  mercy,  a’omi  m’oa  ion  ana  pm  nTaa  jon.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  Septuagint  translates  rbo  in  Ps.  85  (86)  :5  by  kme'uceia,  cf.  also 
Hirzel,  Agraphos  Nomos,  Leipzig.  1900,  pp.  7  ff.,  and  60  ff.,  Cairns,  Legal  Philosophy 
from  Plato  to  Hegel ,  p.  107,  note  78,  and  M.  Salomon,  Der  Begriff  der  Gerechtigkeit 
bet  Aristoteles ,  Leiden,  1937,  p.  139. 

51  Cf.  Bonner  and  Smith,  The  Administration  of  Justice  from  Homer  to  Aristotle , 
1930,  I,  p.  75,  cf.  also  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  IV.4.14,  and  Sextus  Empiricus, 
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interpreting  the  law  according  to  its  intention  (Sta^oia)  did  help 
much. 

Hermagorns,  a  rhetorician  (about  150  B.  C.  E.),  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Aristotle,  defines  the  contrast  between  the  letter  and  the 
spirit,  as  the  letter  and  the  exception,  or  as  Quintilian*2  puts  it, 
Legates  autem  quaestiones  lias  fecit,  scripti  et  voluntatis  ( quam  ipse  vocat 
koltol  farov  Kai  vir€^a.lp€<rtv)  id  est  dictum  et  except wnem.*2*  Her- 
mogenes53  (2nd  century  B.  C.  E.)  seems  to  be  the  first  author  to  use 
the  antithesis  faros  Kai  Siavoia  to  designate  letter  and  spirit. 

Aristeas,54  too,  is  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  contrast  between 
fards  and  diavoia  as  is  implicit  in  his  use  of  the  term  Stapota 
when  he  writes  to  Philocrates  concerning  the  symbolical  reason  why 
calves,  rams  and  he-goats  are  brought  as  sacrifices.  He  remarks:  I 
have  been  induced  by  your  love  of  learning  to  clarify  the  sanctity 
and  the  natural  meaning  of  the  law  (<pv<rua}V  Stavoiav  rov  vdpov). 
Philo, 55  too,  utilizes  the  contrast  between  faros  Kal  biavota  in  the 

Adversus  Mathematics ,  11.34,  and  Westrup,  Introduction  to  Early  Roman  Law , 
III,  60. 

sj  Inst.  Or.,  III. 6,  61. 

In  the  Digest,  ius  strictum  is  opposed  to  exceptio ,  cf.  D.  13.5.30,  etsi  stricto 
ittre  propria  actione  pecuniae  constitutae  nianet  obligatus ,  etiamsi  Tit  io  solve  fit,  tauten 
per  exceptionem  adiuvatur,  and  D.  13.5.17,  exceptione  aut  iusta  inter pretatt one,  cf. 
the  English  legal  maxim:  The  exception  proves  the  rule.  Not  entirely  irrelevant  are 
Gilbert  Murray’s  remarks:  "As  Dr.  Freud  has  pointed  out,  our  attitude  towards  the 
law,  civil  and  moral,  is  always  ‘ambivalent’.  We  love  it  and  uphold  it  as  maintaining 
the  wish  or  conscience  of  Society  against  wicked  law-breakers  who  may  do  wrong 
to  us  and  our  community;  but  we  feel,  in  our  own  exceptional  case,  a  conscious  or 
subconscious  desire  sometimes  to  escape  from  it.”  Stoic ,  Christian  and  Humanist , 
London,  1940,  p.  161. 

53  Cf.  his  7T€pt  rwv  GTaoewv,  2nd  ed.,  H.  Rabe,  Leipzig,  1913,  p.  82f  cf.  also 
Voigt,  Jus  Naturale ,  IV,  p.  339,  note  21,  and  p.  351,  and  Volkmann,  Die  Rhetorik, 
1885,  pp.  88-89. 

s*  Letter  of  Aristeas  171.  There  is  a  veiled  allusion  here  to  Aristotle,  Nicho- 
machean  Ethics ,  V.7.1-2  (1134b),  who  in  his  discussion  of  justice  opposes  the  natural 
(QvfHKos)  to  the  conventional  (pofwc6s).  A  rule  of  justice  is  natural  (<t>vcriK6s)  that 
has  the  same  validity  everywhere.  A  rule  is  conventional  (po/ukos)  that  in  the  first 
instance  (£{  &px*?s)  may  be  settled  in  one  way  or  the  other  indifferently,  although 
once  it  is  settled,  it  is  not  indifferent  (ora*  dwvrai),  e.  g.  a  sacrifice  shall  consist 
of  a  goat  and  not  of  two  sheep.  Here  Aristeas  plays  upon  Aristotle’s  antithesis  of 
iPvoikos  and  vofwcos  and  gives  a  new  twist  and  symbolical  meaning  to  diavoia., 
cf.  F.  Heinemann,  Nomos  und  Physis .  Herkunft  und  Bedeutung  einer  Antithese  im 
Griechischen  Denken  des  Sten  Jahrhunderts,  Basle,  1945.  The  Malbim  uses  Aristotelian 
terms  in  his. commentary  upon  Ps.  19:10,  mm  ipix  no«  *n  wo,  when  he  explains 
that  in  the  divine  law  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  conventional  and  religious 
law  (’DiDjn  pixn)  and  natural  justice  (’yaen  pnxn). 

ss  De  Praemiis  et  Poenis ,  1.11,  ed.  Cohn,  V.349.  Cf.  also  Philo,  De  Ahrahamo , 
XXXVIII,  217.  Kara  tovs  cltto  t&v  prjrwv  kid  ra  uorjTa  utTidvras. 
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following  passage:  For  each  of  these  three  individuals  there  is  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  narrative  about  them  a  literal  as  well  as  a  symbolical 
meaning  <=x€t  ihcaoros  r&v  rpi&v  rfa  farrjv  dirjyTjaiv56  avp,(3o\ov 
Stavoias  a(f>avovs. 

Sextus  Empiricus  (who  flourished  during  the  second  century  C.  E.) 
brings  this  contrast  to  the  forefront  in  his  criticism  that  rhetoricians 
are  against  the  laws.  For  at  one  time  they  advise  us  to  attend  to 
the  words  of  the  lawgiver,  at  another  time  they  advise  to  follow  neither 
the  ordinance  nor  the  words  but  the  intention  (fare  ro5  farco  fare 
Tats  tjxovais  aXXa  rrj  Siavoiq.  naraKoXovdeiv ....  Hence  also,  the 
Byzantine  orator,  when  asked  “How  goes  the  Byzantian's  law?  replied 
“As  I  choose.”57  In  Paul's  time  faros  /cat  diavoia  was  the  usual 
Greek  form  of  the  antithesis  between  letter  and  spirit. 

Greek  rhetoric  was  introduced  in  Rome  about  the  second  century 
B.  C.  E.  and  its  philosophical  principles  exercised  some  influence 
upon  the  lawyers  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  The  task  of  the  rhetoricians 
was  to  furnish  the  advocates  with  arguments  utramque  partem  dispu- 
/are.s8  In  connection  with  the  interpretation  of  laws,  written  docu¬ 
ments,  and  oral  agreements,  five  types  of  disputes  were  usually 
distinguished :  namely  those  revolving  on  the  question  of  ambiguity, 
letter  and  spirit,  conflict  of  laws,  syllogistic  reasoning  and  definition.59 
We  propose  to  summarize  in  the  briefest  possible  manner  the  analysis 
of  the  question  of  letter  and  spirit  as  found  in  the  rhetoricians.  The 
Latin  equivalents  for  faros  /cat  Siavoia  are  scriptum  and  sententia 
or  voluntas  as  Quintilian60  informs  us.  In  case  of  litigation,  the  question 

56  F°r  f>tyywL s  =  narraiio9  cf.  the  literature  cited  in  Hadas,  / risteas ,  New  York, 
1951,  p.  56.  Philo  contrasts  farq  bcqyqtnz,  literal  account,  vith  virovoia,  real 
meaning  or  true  intent,  cf.  De  Josepho ,  YI.28,  and  De  Abrahamc ,  XXIV,  119. 

57  Adversus  Matkematicos ,  II.  36,  and  38. 

58  Cf.  Himmelschein,  Symbolae  Friburgenses  in  honorem  Oltonis  Lend,  p.  375. 
The  person  who  provided  the  pleader  with  arguments  was  termed  pragmatic  us 
(Inst.  Or .,  XI  1.3.4)  which  was  the  Greek  term  for  jurisconsults,  quod  Craeci  irpaypa- 
tlkovs  vocant  ittris  interpretes  (Inst.  Or.  1 1 1.6.59).  Cf.  Wenger,  Institutes  of  the 
Roman  Law  of  Procedure ,  1950,  p.  88,  note  26,  and  Friedliinder,  Roman  Life  and 
Manners ,  London,  s.  a.  7th  ed.,  1.163  and  IV.387.  For  scholars  and  jurists  who 
were  especially  equipped  to  argue  both  sides  of  a  question,  cf.  4Er.  13b  and  Sanh.  17a. 

59  Cicero,  De  Inv.  11.116,  Topica,  1.96,  and  Inst.  Or.,  VII. 5. 6.  The  Auctor  ad 
Herrenium,  1.11.19  counts  six,  the  additional  one  being  translatio;  for  the  latter,  cf. 
Schwalbach,  “Zur  Geschichte  der  Lehre  von  den  Prozesseinreden,"  in  Zeitschrift 
der  Savigny-Stiftung,  vol.  2,  209  flf.,  and  Wlassak,  Der  L'rsprung  der  rbmischen 
Rinrede,  p.  1 1  ff. 

60  Inst.  Or.t  1 1 1.6.46.  Quintilian  elsewhere  uses  verba  and  sententia ,  cf.  also  Voigt, 
Das  jus  naturale ,  aequum  et  bonum  und  jus  gentium  der  Rbmer,  IV,  339,  note  21,  and 
G.  Segr&,  A  Hi  del  Congresso  Internazionale  di  Diritto  Romano,  Roma.  1.  Pavia,  1934, 
p.  225,  note  1. 
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that  first  arises  is:  does  the  dispute  concern  the  facts  or  the 
law.61 

The  main  problem  that  occupied  the  rhetoricians  were:  first,  how 
did  a  discrepancy  arise  between  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  and 
secondly,  which  should  prevail.62  As  for  the  first  question:  First  in 
importance  is  the  element  of  ambiguity.62®  While  calculated  ambiguity 
serves  a  purpose  in  puns,  politics  and  poetry,  it  is  a  perplexing  problem 
in  legal  and  logical  discourse.  Some  writers  were  of  the  opinion  that 
ambiguity  was  always  involved  in  a  dispute  between  letter  and 
spirit,63  for  example,  a  thief  should  refund  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  theft.64  The  question  may  arise  even  when  the  law  is  clear65  (ex 
manifesto)  e.  g.,  children  shall  support  their  parents  under  penalty  of 
imprisonment.66  Jerome  translated  Deut.  17:8  mvnb  -oi  “|DD  vb&  *d, 
Si  difficile  et  ambiguum  apud  te  judicium .  There  is  no  Hebrew  word 
corresponding  to  ambiguum 67  in  the  text. 

Secondly,  contradictory  laws  which  the  Greeks  call  avrwofxla 
give  rise  to  the  question,68  when  one  party  may  insist  on  the  letter, 

6t  Inst.  Or .,  III.6.55,  YII.1.13  and  cf.  Digest ,  50.17.24,  cf.  B.  M.  70a,  maiyn  ksu 
rorr  *a’n,  and  Suk.  51a,  nnaiy  mn  »an  no  id. 

62  Cicero,  Topica ,  96,  Inv.  1.17,  11.122. 

62*  Quintilian  remarks:  single  words  give  rise  to  error,  when  the  same  noun 
applies  to  a  number  of  things  or  persons  (the  Greeks  call  this  homonymy):  for 
example,  it  is  uncertain  with  regard  to  the  word  gallus ,  whether  it  means  a  cock  or 
a  Gaul,  (Inst.  Or.,  VI  1.9.2),  cf.  R.  Yannai’s  statement:  I  do  not  know  whether  Vna 
means  a  slave’s  chain  or  a  woolen  cap,  Shab.  57b. 

^  Inst.  Or.,  VII. 10.2. 

*  Inst.  Or.,  VI  1.6.2. 

6s  Biondi,  Istituzioni  di  Diritto  Romano ,  Milan,  1946,  p.  60. 

66  Inst.  Or.,  VII. 6.4-5.  For  the  Jewish  Law,  cf.  Yer.  Peah  I.15d,  for  the  Roman 
Law,  D.  25,3.5.1. 

67  Jerome’s  translation  call  to  mind  C.  1.17.2.21  which  reads,  “If  anything  should 

appear  ambiguous  ...  it  should  be  referred  by  the  judge  to  the  emperor  for  decision, 
for  he  is  the  only  one  who  may  legislate  or  interpret  the  laws.”  An  obscure  point  of 
law  is  not  the  same  as  an  ambiguous  point  of  law  (Inst.  Or.,  VI  1.10.2).  Sometimes 
the  term  obscuritas  corresponds  in  meaning  to  ambiguity,  cf.  the  statement  of  Paulus 
in  D.  18. 1.2 1.  The  notion  of  ambiguity  was  expressed  by  the  rabbis  by  different 
circumlocutions  ^ip»  lain  (Sotah  Y.5)  which  Rashi  (*Ar.  4b)  explains,  ^an  mp 
nr  iopoo  jwd!?  misr  msnnn,  and  *?)pv  nan,  Sifra,  ed.  Weiss  14b,  cf.  ps-Rashi  to  Gen. 
Rab.  18.5,  o'ny  'xb  yaw  ainanp  b)pv  nann.  For  other  passages,  cf.  also  Bacher, 
Die  exegetische  Terminologie ,  1.196.  Other  circumlocutions  are:  ycBD  Tte> 

Git.  32b,  nnp  t6n,  B.  M.  32a,  and  ’an  yozrai  ’an  yo^on,  Ket.  69a,  cf.  also  Samuel 
ben  Meir  to  B.  B.  96a,  s.  v.  noup  'no,  where  he  says,  p»3y  'ivi  Ambigu¬ 

ity  is  permitted  in  a  special  case  of  mourning,  cf.  Beer  Heteb,  'SR  nrb  yo&Dn  pc^a, 
Yoreh  Deah,  402,  n.  10.  With  regard  to  Talak,  J.  Schacht  writes,  the  principle  is 
unanimously  affirmed,  that  in  ambiguous  expressions,  the  opinion  of  the  speaker 
be  considered  ambiguous  or  not,  cf.  Encyclopedia  of  Islam ,  IV.638. 

68  Inst.  Or.,  III.6.46  and  VII.1.16. 
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the  other  on  the  intention69  or  both  parties  may  attack  the  letter  and 
raise  the  question  of  intention.70  Thirdly,  the  ratiocination  provoked 
the  question  of  letter  versus  spirit,  that  is  where  a  gap  in  the  law  must 
be  filled  by  a  process  of  deduction  which  corresponds  to  the  casus 
omisus  in  English  law. 

Fourthly,  there  is  the  matter  of  definition.  Definition  is  the 
simplest  way  to  exhibit  the  meaning  of  a  word,  but  it  must  stop 
somewhere,  and  means  nothing  at  all  unless  it  does  stop.  Hence 
definitions  must  be  of  a  general  nature72  and  therefore  constitute  in 
themselves  a  form  of  ambiguity  since  they  may  bring  out  two  mean¬ 
ings  in  the  same  term.73  Consequently,  the  question  arises,  (1)  when 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  what  a  term  includes,  e.  g.  is  a  man,  caught  in 
a  brothel  with  another  man’s  wife,  an  adulterer?74  (2)  what  term  is 
to  be  applied,  for  instance,  is  the  stealing  of  private  property  from 
the  temple  theft  or  sacrilege?75  (3)  What  about  the  motive?  Is  he 
guilty  of  sacrilege  who  tore  down  arms  dedicated  to  the  temple  to 
enable  him  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  city?76 

As  for  the  problem,  which  should  prevail,  when  there  is  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  letter  and  spirit,  the  following  should  be  noted. 
The  abstract  question  whether  to  stand  by  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
could  be  argued  indefinitely  without  reaching  any  conclusion.77  The 
question  very  often  was  purely  academic,  being  invented  in  the 
'  schools  for  a  special  purpose.78  However,  with  respect  to  concrete 
cases,  it  may  be  said,  that  sometimes  one  follows  the  letter,  and  some- 

*  Inst.  Or.,  VI  1.10.1. 

"Inst.  Or.,  VII. 7.1. 

71  Inst.  Or.,  VI  1.8.1,  cf.  J.  Stroux,  Romische  Rechtswissenschaft  und  Rhetorik , 
1949,  pp.  39  ff.,  and  Jolowicz,  Law  Quarterly  j Review,  48  <1932),  p.  181,  and  Gnomon, 
5  (1929),  65-87.  In  the  Talmud  the  syllogistic  reasoning  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
oft  recurring  statement  io, vh  vbbio  vbn  ion»N  bites  uo,  Ber.  9a,  cf.  also  Austin’s 
observation  that  interpretation  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  induction  of  a  rule  from  a  judicial  decision.  Lectures  on 
Jurisprudence ,  London,  1873,  p.  1023. 

72  Inst.  Or.,  1 1.5. 10.  For  Definitio ,  cf.  Pringsheim,  in  Festschrift  fur  Lenel . 
pp.  251  ff.,  Schulz,  Principles  of  Roman  Law,  p.  43,  note  3,  and  Senn,  Les  Origines 
de  Jurisprudence,  1926,  p.  26,  note  2. 

71  Inst.  Or.,  VII.  10.1,  and  William  Empson,  Seven  Types  of  Ambiguity,  London, 
1930.  From  the  very  beginning,  we  are  told,  existentialism  defined  itself  as  a  philos* 
ophy  of  ambiguity,  cf.  Simon  de  Beauvoir,  The  Ethics  of  Ambiguity,  New  York,  1948, 
p.9. 

H  Inst.  Or.,  VI  1.3.6. 

75  Loc.  cit.,  IV.3,  Vn. 3. 2 1-22,  cf.  B.  M.  57b  the  statement  of  R.  Papa,  uawa 
narA  nniaon  pa. 

76  Loc.  cit.,  V.  10.36. 

77  Loc.  cit.,  VII. 1.49.  78  Loc.  cit.,  VH.6.1. 
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times  the  spirit  of  the  law.79  The  rhetorical  writers  furnished  the 
advocates  with  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  case,  so  that  the  latter 
could  choose  those  that  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  their  clients.80 

In  the  following,  we  merely  note  some  of  the  principal  arguments 
in  favor  of  following  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  law.  First, 
when  the  letter  of  the  law  is  contrary  to  equity  and  the  public  welfare.8* 
There  are  some  things  which  are  not  laudable  (i laudibilum )  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  are  permitted  by  the  law.82  Witness  the  passage  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  authorizing  creditors  to  divide  up  a  debtor’s  body 
among  themselves,83  a  law  which  is  repudiated  by  public  custom  ( mos 
publicus).  There  are  certain  things  which  are  equitable  but  are 
prohibited  by  law,  witness  the  restrictions  placed  on  testamentary 
dispositions.84 

Secondly,  when  it  is  against  nature.85  Thirdly  when  it  is  against 
custom.86  Fourthly  when  a  particular  case  should  be  regarded  as  an 
exception.87  The  ius  singular e  (D.  1.3.16)  is  a  form  of  an  exception 
and  may  not  serve  as  a  precedent  (D.  50.17. 141).88 


7’  Loc, .  cit .,  III. 6.87. 

Cicero,  Inv.t  11.122.  Philo  speaks  of  hired  advocates  who  have  no  thought 
nor  care  for  justice,  Moses,  1.25  (Loeb  Classics  ed.,  p.  289).  For  the  unscrupulous¬ 
ness  of  orators,  cf.  Gellius,  I,  6,  4,  and  Schulz,  Classical  Roman  Law ,  p.  278. 

8>  Cicero,  Inv.,  1.68,  11.143  ad  Herrenium,  11.10.14,  Inst.  Or .,  II 1. 6.43. XI 1. 3. 6. 

Sa  Cf.  rQiPD  nr  nn  in  M.  Ter.  IY.6  and  M.  K.  22a  and  Yer.  M.  K.  8.  The  same 
idea  is  expressed  by  Paulus,  Non  omne  quod  licet  honestum  est  (D.  50.17.144).  cf. 
Kaser,  ZSS,  60,  p.  118,  notes  1-2  and  p.  138,  note  1.  A  striking  parallel  is  found  in 
the  view  of  Nahmanides:  One  can  be  vile  without  violating  any  law  ^33  nw  nm 
nmnn  rnsna  (Commentary  to  Lev.  19:2),  Note  also  the  ancient  proverb:  Honesta 
lex  est  tcmporis  nccessitas ,  cited  by  Voigt,  Die  XI 1  Tafeln,  Leipzig,  1883,  p.  16,  note  1. 
A  variation  on  this  theme  is  given  by  Paul  who  asserted  that  not  everything  that  is 
lawful  is  expedient  wapra  pot  efeoru',  aXX*  ov  napra  avp<t>epei  (1  Cor.  6:12) 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  Florentinus’  definition  of  Liberty,  “ Liber - 
tas  est  natural  is  facultas  eius  quod  cuique  facere  libet ,  nisi  si  quid  vi  aut  iiire  prohibetur 

D.  1.5.4  pr.,  cf.  Schulz,  Principles  of  Roman  Law ,  p.  140,  note  2,  Wirszubski,  Libertas 
as  a  Political  Idea  at  Rome ,  Cambridge  1950,  p.  2,  note  1,  and  Montesquieu,  Esprit 
des  Lois ,  XXV  1.20. 

**  Muirhead,  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Private  Law  of  Rome,  London,  1916, 
p.  142,  note  14. 

Inst.  Or.,  1 1 1.6.84.  For  the  conflict  between  law  and  morals,  cf.  Ames,  Harvard 
Law  Rreiew ,  22,  p.  97. 

*5  Auctor  ad  Herrenium ,  11.10.14,  Inst.  Or.,  VI  1.1.49.  Cicero  says  that  the 
first  principles  of  justice  proceed  from  nature,  Inv.  11.160,  for  this  passage,  cf. 

E.  Costa,  Cicerone  Giureconsulto,  1.20,  note  6.  Philo  also  taught  that  enacted  ordi¬ 
nances  are  not  inconsistent  with  nature,  De  A  bra  ha  mo,  1.5,  on  ra  reSe  tpkpa 
Star  ay  para,  rtjs  (pvaews  ovk  aTabei. 

86  Auctor  ad  Herrenium,  11.10.14. 

*7  Cicero,  Inv.  11.130.131.140,  Inst.  Or.,  VII.  1.10. 

88  Cf.  Biondi,  Istituzioni  di  Diritlo  Romano ,  1946,  p.  59,  note  22.  For  a  direct 
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The  Roman  jurists  were  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  rhetor¬ 
ical  doctrine  of  scriptum  and  voluntas  and  their  theory  concerning 
ambiguity,  as  is  evident  from  numerous  passages  in  the  Digest.89  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  Ulpian  employs  the  phrase  fords  /cal  Stavoia90 
as  if  it  were  a  well  known  expression  that  needed  no  further  explana¬ 
tion.  Unlike  the  orators  who  were  interested  in  victory,  and  could 
speak  on  either  side  of  the  case,  "ex  utraque  causae  parte  dicatur"91 
the  jurists  were  interested  in  a  just  interpretation  and  decision.  Hence, 
the  jurist  stigmatized  as  fraud  the  circumvention  of  the  law  by  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  letter  of  the  law  at  the  expense  of  its  intention,  in  fraudem 
vero ,  qui  salvis  verbis  legis  sententiam  eius  circumvenit.92 

Ulpian  observes  that  the  expression  “according  to  the  laws, 
refers  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  ex  legi- 
bus  sic  accipiendum  est:  tam  ex  legum  sententia  quam  ex  verbis."9* 
According  to  Celsus,  the  laws  should  be  interpreted  liberally  in 
order  that  their  spirit  be  preserved.94  Hence  with  respect  to  agree- 

parallel  in  Jewish  law  to  the  ius  singularc ,  cf.  the  principle  ton  cm'n  jn  op 
Ket.  45a,  and  the  statement  uoo  )'i'ob  ipm'no  tons  nan,  Yer.  Ter.  VI  1.1. 

89  Many  of  these  passages  in  the  Digest  are  of  Byzantine  origin,  cf.  Hinimel- 
schein,  Symbolae  Friburgenses  in  honorcm  Ottonis  Lend,  p.  594,  note  1.  For  the 
passages  on  Scriptum  et  voluntas  and  ambiguitas,  cf.  loc.  cit .,  pp.  598-417,  and  Alvaro 
D’Ors  Perez-Peix,  “La  Actitud  Legislativa  del  Emperador  Jusiiniano,”  in  Orientalia 
Christiana  Periodica ,  Rome,  1947,  XIII,  nos.  1-2,  pp.  125-152.  The  doctrine  of 
ambiguity  is  fully  expounded  on  the  basis  of  the  Digest  in  Las  Side  Partidas,  VII, 
33.2-12.  For  the  influence  of  rhetoric  on  Roman  Law  and  Procedure,  cf.  also  Wenger, 
Institutes  of  the  Roman  Law  of  Procedure ,  p.  140,  note  18a  and  p.  195,  note  16.  For 
the  Greco-Egyptian  Law,  cf.  H.  Schmidt,  “Eintluss  der  Rhetorik  auf  die  Gestallung 
der  richterlichen  Entscheidung  in  den  Papyri,**  in  the  Journal  of  Juristic  Papyrology, 
IV,  1950,  pp.  165-177. 

90  D.  1.3.50,  et  quod  distatt  prjrov  enro  dtavoias,  hoc  distat  fraus  ab  eo,  quod 
contra  fit :  cf.  Steinwenter,  Studi  Bonfante,  II,  455,  note  80. 

9f  Inst.  Or.,  1 1. 17.50,  cf.  Schulz.  Principles  of  Roman  Law,  p.  150.  note  5. 

92  D.  1.3.29.  “Attempts  to  evade  the  rules  of  law  by  keeping  the  letter  while 
breaking  the  spirit  were  as  common  in  Rome,  as  they  have  been  in  our  courts.’’  cf. 
Buckland,  Equity  in  Roman  Law ,  London,  1911,  p.  112.  An  instance  of  “m  fraudem 
legis ”  in  Jewish  Law  would  be  rrsn  nmy r\  B.  M.  62b.  •any'tA  vnn,  Git.  54b. 

«  D.  50.16.6.1.  The  statement  of  Paultts  il).  44.7.38*  that  we  are  not  Umnd 
by  the  form  of  the  letters  (Figura  litterarum >  bpt  by  the  meaning  which  they  ex¬ 
press,  reminds  one  of  R.  Judah's  statement  n?  nn  lmixa  piss  anrsrt 
(Kid.  49a). 

94  Benign  ius  leges  interpretandae  sunt  quo  voluntas  earum  con  serve!  ur,  1).  1.3.18, 
Gaius  (D.  50.17.56)  remarks:  Semper  in  dubiis  benigniora  praeferenda  sunt.  In 
‘Ab.  Zarah  7a  R.  Joshua  ben  Korhah  formulated  the  principle,  min  bzi 

^*pDn  inn  “| Vn  cnsio  'vonon.  The  rabbis  accepted  the  widely  honored  philosophy 
that  doubts  arising  with  respect  to  money  claims  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  claimants.  tooirA  toiD'K  ’33  toien  '33  rrV  tpsno  'piso  ton,  Ket.  73b  and 
parallels.  For  ben i gnus,  cf.  Heumann-Seckel,  s.  v.,  and  Savigny,  System  des  heutigen 
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merits95  and  the  interpretation  of  wills,96  the  intention  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  or  of  the  testator  should  be  liberally  construed. 

With  regard  to  ambiguity,  the  jurists  expressed  their  views  quite 
clearly.  “Whenever  a  passage, M  says  Julian,  “has  two  meanings,  we 
accept  the  one  which  is  best  adopted  ( aptior )  to  the  case.'*97  Celsus 
was  of  the  opinion,  that  when  the  law  was  ambiguous,  an  interpre¬ 
tation  that  was  in  keeping  with  its  intention  should  be  put  upon  it.98 
Marcellus  held  that  in  case  of  ambiguity,  we  should  adopt  a  liberal 
interpretation,  which  was  no  less  just  than  safe.99 

An  oblique  reference  to  the  ratiocinatio100  of  the  rhetoricians  may 
be  detected  in  Julian’s101  observation  upon  the  specious  syllogism. 
The  kind  of  sophistry102  which  the  Greeks10*  called  aapiTrjs104  consists 

romischen  Rechts ,  vol.  Ill,  p.  28,  note  a.  According  to  Albertario,  the  term  is  Byzan¬ 
tine,  cf.  Studi  di  Dtrtlto  Romano ,  I,  p.  58,  note  2.  Berger  in  his  article,  In  dubiis 
bcnigniora  maintains  the  classical  origin  of  the  phrase,  cf.  Seminar,  IX.  (1951),  pp. 
36-49.  Cf.  also  P.  Laborderie-Boulon,  “Benignitas,  Essai  sur  la  pensee  charitable 
aux  temps  classiques,”  R .  II.  D.,  1948,  pp.  137-144. 

«  D.  50.16.219. 

90  D.  50.17.12.  In  tcstamentis  plcnius  voluntates  testantium  inter pretamur.  For 
this  passage,  cf.  Maschi,  Studi  SuW  Inter pretazionc  dci  Legati ,  Milan,  1938,  p.  17, 
and  Koschaker  in  Cortf erenze  Romani slichc,  Milan,  1940,  p.  153,  note  202. 

97  50.17.67.  For  the  view  of  Paulus,  cf.  D.  34.5.3. 

9<  D.  1.3.19.  Ambiguity  must  be  explained  by  conjecture  and  mainly  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  person  who  wrote  or  uttered  the  words.  Inst.  Or.,  III.6.43 
and  XII.9.15,  cf.  Git-  32b,  with  respect  to  ambiguity  it  says  nottp  rva  ’jhdt 
cf.  also  C.  TH.  1,  1,  6,  1,  where  it  stated  that  the  original  text  were  altered  in  order 
to  remove  superfluous  words  and  to  change  ambiguous  expressions  (mutandi  ambigua). 

99  D.  50.17.192.1.  If  the  point  of  law  is  doubtful,  it  must  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  equity.  Dubium  aeqnilatis  regula  examinandum  est.  Inst .  Or.,  XII.3.6, 
VI 1. 9. 15. 

,oft  Cf.  Voigt,  Jus  Xaturalc,  vol.  IV,  1875,  p.  364,  note  60. 

101  D.  50.17.65.  This  statement  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  Ulpian  in  D.  50.16.177, 
cf.  Lenel,  Palingenesia ,  II,  1186,  note  2. 

102  Ea  est  natura  cavillationcs,  quam  Graeci  aup'iTij  appellant.  For  cavillatio , 
cf.  the  use  of  the  term  in  Quintilian  7.4.37:  in  these  we  meet  with  legal  quibbles  as 
to  what  is  the  meaning  of  action  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  state.  Hinc  moventur 
quidem  iliac  iuris  cavillationcs  quid  sit  rem  publicam  laedere.  For  the  relation  between 
sophistry  and  rhetoric,  cf.  Gomperz,  Sophistik  und  Rhetorik. 

For  the  question  of  interpolation,  cf.  Albertario,  Conference  per  it  centcnario 
dcllc  Pandette,  pp.  329  ft.,  Lend,  ZSS.,  50  (1930),  15,  and  Schcrillo,  Archivio  Giuridico, 
109,  0933),  p.  108. 

,0'  Cicero's  remark,  “They  call  this  argument  4 sorites'  because  by  adding  a 
single  grain  at  a  time  they  make  a  heap“  (Academica  11.16.49)  reminds  one  of  the 
comparison  of  R.  Tarfon’s  dialectics  to  a  heap  of  nuts,  cf.  Ab.  R.  N.,  ed.  Scheehter, 
pp.  66-67,  and  Kashi’s  explanation  in  Git.  67a.  Cf.  also  the  phrase:  he  who  heaps 
arguments  against  his  opponent  in  litigation  snai  vby  idhv  nr,  Sifre,  Deut.  16 
(ed.  Finkelstein,  p.  27),  cf.  also  Lieberman,  nnsyn  pz^n  D'ontmp  (ed.  Yalon), 
1.2,  1937,  p.  47.  According  to  Seneca’s  definition  of  sorites  ( De  Beneficiis  V.19.9) 
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in  deducing  from  premises  which  are  evidently  true,  by  means  of 
trifling  changes,  conclusions  which  are  clearly  false.  The  conflict 
between  scriptum  and  voluntas  ultimately  became  expressed  in  the 
antithesis  between  the  ius  strictum  and  aequitas.105  One  of  the  tasks  of 
aequitas  is  to  preclude  too  strict  an  interpretation  of  the  law,  which 
was  introduced  for  the  public  welfare  ( pro  utilitate  hominum)  lest  it 
result  in  hardship.106 

In  Biblical  times,  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  man  in  civil  society  were  usually  termed  dbpd.107  The  lawgiver 
required  that  the  judges  be  impartial  and  incorruptible  (Lev.  19:15, 
Deut.  1 :17)  and  render  honest  decisions  (Deut.  16:19).  In  the  earliest 
period  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  judgments  followed  the  strict  line 
of  the  law.  “I  shall  make  the  law108  (dspd)  the  line,  and  justice  the 
plummet”  (Isa.  28:17).  As  a  Latin  rhetorician10*  put  it:  it  is  useless 
to  make  laws  if  one  can  discuss  their  justice  before  a  judge. 


it  is  a  chain  argument  in  which  the  conclusion  of  one  syllogism  becomes  the  premise 
for  the  next  ad  infinitum .  This  is  similar  to  the  dialectical  discussion  of  the  Talmud 
on  the  statement  qiD  nmV  p  ok  iV  vidk  in  Yoma  13a  and  b. 

*«  Cf.  Voigt,  Jus  Naturale ,  1.42,  Pringsheim,  “Jus  aequum  und  ius  strictum," 
ZSS,t  42,  pp.  643-668,  for  Bonum  et  Aequum ,  cf.  ZSS.t  52,  78  ff.,  and  Jhering,  Geist 
des  romischen  Rechts ,  II,  441,  cf.  also  Schulz,  Principles  of  Roman  Lawt  p.  210,  note  2. 
Westrup,  Introduction  to  Early  Roman  Law ,  1 1 1.2 1-22,  Wenger,  Canon  in  den  romi - 
scken  Rechtsquellen ,  1942,  pp.  18-24,  Jonker,  “Aequitas,"  in  Reallexikon  fur  Antike 
und  Christentum,  Leipzig,  1942.  (For  the  latter,  cf.  Steinwenter,  ZSS.t  62,  p.  459). 
For  Ferrini’s  view  that  the  development  of  Roman  private  law  is  a  continuous  and 
more  perfect  victory  of  aequitas  over  ius  strictum  t  cf.  Pernice,  ZSS.t  7,  p.  156.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  scholars  the  question  of  aequitas  versus  ius  strictum  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  at  issue  between  the  school  of  Proculus  and  Sabinus,  cf.  Rubier  in  Pauly- 
Jl'tsstfira,  zweite  Reihe,  vol.  I,  1914,  p.  384.  In  a  Palestinian  marriage  contract 
published  by  Berliner,  Kobets  al  Yad,  vol.  IX,  and  reprinted  by  Gulak,  Otsar  ha- 
Shetarot ,  pp.  35-36,  the  parties  agree  to  the  terms  in  accordance  with  Jewish  and 
Gentile  law,  and  the  laws  of  equity  (oin'VipK  nsn'D  oiD’isi).  Here  aequalitas = aequitas. 

106  Modestinus,  D.  1.3.25.  Maimonides  (Commentary  to  M.  Peah  1.1)  divides 
all  the  commandments  into  two  parts  (1)  religious,  (2)  civil  law  and  ethics. 
na'Hn  by  mnm  p»  onxp  ay  onxp  oik  n^jnru  nn iVm  nixo. 

10?  The  term  asva  designates  also  “due  measure,"  cf.  Isa.  28:26,  Jer.  30:11, 46:28. 

,oS  The  rabbis,  too,  understood  odv d  to  mean  strict  law,  cf.  R  Haninah’s  remark. 
He  who  says  God  is  lax  in  meting  out  justice,  will  shrivel  up,  nnn  n'apn  town  ba 
aszo  vd-h  ba  ’3  c'an  mxn  'iv  V’n  nnr  Kin,  B.  K.  50a,  Ycr.  Shek.  Y.l  and  parallels. 
Livy  (2.3)  observes,  the  law  knew  no  relaxation  (nihil  laxamento)  for  one  who 
exceeded  the  bounds,  cf.  also  Cicero,  Clucnt.  38.89  for  laxamentum  legis .  For  the 
expression  airo  it avros  rod  bucaiov  in  accordance  with  strict  justice,  cf.  Bickerman, 
Classical  Philology  42  (1947),  p.  142,  note  37,  cf.  also  A.  Deschamps,  “La  Justice 
de  Dieu  dans  la  Bible  grecque,"  in  Sludia  Helletiistica ,  vol.  V,  1948. 

109  Cf.  Ps. -Quintilian,  Declamationes ,  no.  264,  ed.  Ritter,  Leipzig,  1884,  p.  80. 
“Afoni  si  apud  indicium  hoc  semper  quaeri  de  legibus  oportett  quid  in  his  iustum,  quid 
aequum ,  quid  conveniens  sit  civitati,  supervacuum  fuit  scribi  omnino  leges,”  For  this 
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However,  in  the  course  of  time  it  was  realized  that  adhering  to 
the  strict  law  (dspd)  might  not  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  law 
which  was  justice  (npis)  and  the  welfare  of  society110  (ora 'm,  Lev.  18:5 
and  lb  2D"  Deut.  5:26).  The  prophet  could  envisage  no  worse 
punishment  for  Israel  for  their  refusal  to  obey  the  divine  law,  than 
their  forced  submission  to  bad  and  intolerable  laws  urb  ’nm  ’JK  on 
□ra  vrr  tb  U'DDwn')  o'oid  tb  O’pn  (Ezek.  20:25). 1,1  Did  not  Scripture 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  Hebraic  statutes  and  Laws  were 
incomparably  just  (Deut.  4:8)?n,a  The  discrepancy  between  law  and 
justice  was  duly  noted  by  the  prophets  who  continually  stressed  the 
importance  of  combining  law  and  justice  (npnsi  dewd).  David  was 
extolled  by  the  historical  writers  for  his  exemplary  dispensation  of 
justice. 1,2 

In  order  to  combine  law  with  justice  the  principle  of  equity  came 
into  being.*13  Equity  is  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  intent  of 


Declamation,  cf.  ZSS.,  41,  p.  23  and  Lanfranchi,  U  Diritto  nei  Retori  Romani, 
Milan,  1938,  p.  143,  note  7. 

1,0  Similarly,  Aristotle  said  that  civil  society  was  founded  not  merely  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  its  members,  but  that  they  might  live  well.  Politics ,  III. 9  (1280a), 
cf.  also  Maimonides,  March ,  1.42,  and  1 11.28,  moVu  mbx,  which  Ibn 

ribbon  rendered  n;non  *ny  ppn.  this  phrase  in  turn  corresponds  to  the  term 
“civil  society,”  for  the  latter,  cf.  Hegel,  Philosophy  of  Ri^ht,  Oxford,  1949,  p.  X,  and 
p.  122  IT. 

m  As  a  punishment  for  their  sins,  God  left  them  to  follow  their  own  ideas,  which 
they  eventually  ascribed  to  Him,  cf.  IV.  81:13,  Spinoza’s  observation  applies  to 
this  passage  of  Ezekiel.  “If  they  (i.  e.,  the  Jews  desire  anything,  they  say  that  God 
inclines  their  hearts  thereto,”  Tractatus  Thcologico-Politicus ,  London,  1868,  p.  33. 
For  Spinoza’s  own  interpretation  of  this  baffling  statement  of  Ezekiel,  cf.  loc.  cit.. 
p.  310.  and  Montesquieu,  Esprit  dcs  Lois,  XIX.21.  The  rabbis  too  were  puzzled 
by  this  verse,  cf.  e.  g..  Ex.  Rah.  30.18. 

m:t  Similarly  Cicero  extols  the  laws  of  the  XII  'lablcs  precisely  for  summa 
oequitos,  cf.  Dr  Rc  Publico ,  11.36,  61.  Tacitus  designates  the  laws  of  the  XII  'Iables 
as  finis  oequi  juris,  cf.  Annals.  111.27. 

"•  H  Sam.  8:15,  cf.  Sanh.  6b.  King  Solomon  when  he  was  in  Gibeon,  prayed  to 
God  that  he  be  given  wisdom  to  dispense  law  and  justice,  tasro  yorb  pan,  I  Kings 
3:9  ff..  and  his  request  was  granted.  For  this  incident,  cf.  Hildegard  Lewy,  Archiv 
Oricntalni.  vol.  XVIII.  no.  3,  1950  il/rozny  Anniversary  Volume,  part  IV  >,  p.  331-332. 

M'  The  Greek  tmeUeta,  the  Roman  acquitos,  and  the  English  equity  are  not 
synonymous,  but  have  a  basic  notion  in  common,  cf.  Austin,  Lectures  on  Juris¬ 
prudence,  1873.  II.  pp.  634  If.,  Seagle,  The  Quo!  for  Low,  1941.  pp.  180  ff.,  432-433, 
Diamond.  Primitive  Low,  pp.  348  349,  and  F.  \V.  Maitland,  Equity,  Also  the  Forms 
of  Actions  at  Common  Low,  Cambridge,  1920,  and  Hazeltine.  “The  Early  History  of 
English  Equity,”  in  Essays  on  Lew l  History,  edited  by  Yinogradoff,  1913.  For 
e7 riei«s.  cf.  Heinz-Horst  Schrey,  “Die  Wiedergeburt  des  Xaturrechts,”  Theo- 
lagischc  Rundschau.  19  1 1951  >.  28  29,  and  for  uequitos,  cf.  E.  M.  Meyers,  “Le  Conflit 
entre  I'equitc  cl  la  loi  chez  les  premiers  glossateur>,”  Tijdschrift  voor  Rechts^eschiede- 
nist  17  (1941),  117*135,  and  Beseler,  Juristische  Minioturen,  Leipzig,  1929,  p.  61. 
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the  law.”4  In  Scripture  we  recognize  three  terms  which  correspond 
to  equity,  each  stressing  a  particular  aspect.  First  'Titf'D115  and  the 
plural  form  onttPO*16  are  derived  from  *W117  to  make  straight,118  to 
rectify.  It  is  likely  that  this  meaning  of  equity  became  attached  to 
•WD  because  it  denoted  the  rectification  of  the  unevenness  of  the  law, 
engendered  by  the  application  of  the  strict  law. 

Secondly,  the  term  tor  mm119  the  judgment  of  truth,120  signifies 
laws  which  are  truly  just  and  morally  right,  in  contradistinction  to 
pure  and  simple,  which  is  scrupulously  correct  and  legal.  Thirdly, 
wbv  mm  the  law  of  peace, 121  views  the  end122  of  law  specifically  to  be 
the  preservation  of  peace123  in  behalf  of  which  a  relaxation  of  the 
strict  law  is  sometimes  necessary.  Isaiah  portrays  the  future  judicial 
activity  of  the  Messiah  as  one  in  which  equity  plays  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  role,  “And  he  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes.124 


u*  I  Kings  3:11,  Prov.  2:9  and  28:5. 

ll*  Isa.  1 1 :4  and  Mai.  2:6,  where  tip'D  is  rendered  by  acquitas. 

1.6  In  Babylonian  law,  Misdrum  (equity)  is  opposed  to  Kelt  ft  m  (firm,  strici  law), 
cf.  Koschaker,  Rreite  Historique  dc  Droit  Francois,  1935,  pp.  424-425,  and  Price, 
J  A  OS,  52  (1932),  p.  174.  For  equity  in  Islamic  law,  cf.  Santillana,  lslituzioni  di 
Diritto  Musuhmno  Maliehitto,  I,  Rome,  1926.  pp.  70-73. 

1.7  Cf.  Dent.  6.18,  aiom  wn  rvrjn  from  which  the  rabbis  derived  certain  rules 
of  equity.  Jerome  translates  this  phrase  by  plant  am  est  ct  bon  urn,  perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  the  Roman  rule  incorporated  in  1).  1 .4. 1.1.  Quod  prineipi  plant  it,  legis 
habet  vigorem,  (cf.  Steinwenter,  St  ltd  i  Bonfantc,  11.423,  note  11). -Anyway  aiam  nr’rr 
does  correspond  to  the  Roman  bonum  ct  acquum,  cf.  note  105. 

1.8  Cf.  Isa.  40:5.  In  Prov.  11:5  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  justice 
of  the  upright  is  attained  by  the  rectification  of  his  path. 

1.9  Ps.  19:10,  Prov.  21:14,  Ezek.  18:8,  Zech.  7:9.  For  Ps.  19:10,  cf.  Rashi  to 
*Ab.  Zarah  4b,  s.  v.  P3N  aro  vb  pi.  Note  that  Mishpat  in  Micah  3:8  is  rendered 
by  the  Targum  as  a  law  of  truth,  Dirpi  pi.  Observe  also  that  the  spirit  of  God  is 
in  apposition  to  law  and  strength,  miaxi  astro  'n  nn. 

120  Cf.  also  Mai.  2.6  and  Cicero,  Dc  Leg  i  bus,  11.11,  ut  per  spiritual  cssc  possit  in 
ipso  nomine  legis  inter pretando  incssc  vim  ct  sententiant  iitsti.  ct  veri  legend i.  On  law 
and  truth,  cf.  Hirzcl,  Themis ,  Dike  itnd  Venvandtes,  1907,  p.  1 14,  n.  4  and  pp.  415-416. 

UI  Zech.  8:16.  The  rabbis  explain  it  as  arbitration,  because,  as  they  put  it, 
abv  pa  dds?3  atpas  Siinh.  6b.  Strict  law  is  often  incompatible  with  peace, 
cf.  the  remark  of  Steinwenter,  "Nirht  <1en  Strafrichter  sondern  den  Friedens-  tmd 
Schiedrichter  fordert  die  alle  Zeit,”  cf.  Die  Streitbeendigung  dttreh  L  rteil,  Sthicds- 
spruch  and  Yergleieh  ntich  Cricehisehcm  Re  elite,  1925,  p.  29,  note  1. 

*"  Cf.  Pound,  "The  End  of  Law  as  developed  in  Juristic  Thought,*'  in  Harvard 
Late  Review  27  (1914  >,  p.  605. 

’o  The  rabbis  derived  their  regulations  zybv  *2*n  ':sa,  from  Prov.  3:17,  cf.  Gi(. 
59b  and  Yer.  Ket.  IX.4  (33a cf.  also  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England ,  I.  349. 

Isa.  11:3-4,  cf.  Ibn  Ezra,  ad  loc .,  and  Sanh.  6b.  man  vryr  no  tbn  p’tV  b  pa. 
A  judge  who  suspects  that  the  witnesses  are  K  ing  should  not  render  a  decision  on 
the  basis  of  their  evidence,  s’lym  -isto  vbv  nono  Kino  pna  yiv»  pnV  p:a 
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Neither  decide  after  the  hearing  of  his  ears,  but  with  justice  shall  he 
judge  the  poor,  and  decide  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  land.”  We 
have  already  noted  before  that  the  phrase  spirit  of  the  law  m  rm 
is  Biblical,  and  the  term  letter  of  the  law  nTinn  ]D  m«  is  rabbinic. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  phrase  spirit  of  the  law  has  left  its  mark  in 
rabbinic  phraseology.  There  is  a  statement,  that  one  who  violates 
an  oral  pact,  acts  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  rabbinical  law  rm 
UD’n  nrm  D'DDn.125  The  same  phrase  is  used  with  respect  to  a  person 
who  bequeathes  all  his  property  to  strangers,  and  thereby  disinherits 
his  children.126 

The  antithesis  between  letter  and  spirit  does  not  form  one  of  the 
rules  of  classical  Jewish  hermeneutics,  yet  it  does  figure  prominently 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  rabbis.  The  general  rule  is  to  follow  the 
letter,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  the  spirit  of  the  law.I26a  R.  Ishmael 
reported  three  instances  where  the  traditional  interpretation  deviated 
from  the  letter  of  the  law,12*  bnpo  rapiy  ro^n  moipo  7\vhm  and  three 
examples  where  he  himself  interpreted  the  law  according  to  the  spirit128 
hm  I'dd  enn  ,m\  rmi?  onm  nvbwn  -rn«  m.  R.  Judah  maintained 

that  one  who  translated  Scripture  literally,  in  opposition  to  the 
authorized  Aramaic  version,  misrepresented  the  sense,  and  he  who 
paraphrased  it  is  as  blameworthy  as  a  blasphemer129  piD£>  onnon 

pmn  ip?  tmD  Vn  any  nttuca  nbn  nVip  urn  usnrm  (Shebu.  30b-31a).  In  Roman  law, 
a  magistrate  or  one  presiding  in  a  criminal  case  who  allows  false  testimony  to  be 
presented  by  which  an  innocent  person  may  be  prosecuted  or  convicted,*  is  liable 
under  the  Cornelian  law  relating  to  assassins  and  poisoners.  Lege  Cornelia  de  sicariis 
ct  veneficis  tcnetur , . . .  quire,  cum  magistratus  esset  publicove  iudicio  praesset ,  operam 
dedisset ,  quo  quis  Jalsum  indicium  profiteretur,  ut  quis  innocens  conveniretur  condem- 
naretur  (D.  48.8.1  pr.). 

“s  B.  M.  48a,  cf.  also  M.  Sheb.  X.9,  T.  Sheb.  VII 1. 11  and  parallels,  Num.  Rab. 
X.8  (ed.  Vilna,  f.  38c).  This  reminds  one  of  the  Roman  rule,  nude  paclio  obligationem 
non  parit,  D.  1 1.14.7.4,  cf.  M.  Roberti,  “L'influenza  cristiana  nello  svolgimento 
storico  dei  patti  nudi,”  in  Christianismo  e  Diritto  Romano ,  Milan,  1935,  pp.  87ft* 
B.  B.  VI 1 1.5. 

,j4a  The  principle  formulated  by  the  Amoraim,  idiot  ’to  kxv  mpon  ]*«,  Shab.  63a, 
represented  also  the  opinion  of  the  Tannaim,  cf.  Boaz  Cohen,  “Towards  a  Philosophy 
of  Jewish  Law,”  in  Conservative  Judaism ,  vol.  VI,  no.  1,  pp.  7-9.  In  Islam  too  every 
rule  must  be  taken  in  its  literal  meaning  (Zakir)  unless  there  is  an  indication  to  the 
contrary,  on  the  authority  of  the  Prophet,  or  the  consensus  of  the  schotars,  cf. 
Schacht,  The  Origins  of  Muhammadan  Jurisprudence ,  p.  56,  and  Goldzihcr,  Die 
Zahiritcn ,  p.  122.  The  Moslem  Fikh  always  strove,  to  use  the  words  of  Goldzihcr, 
“den  schroften  Buchstaben  des  Gesetzes  durch  spitzfindige  Umdeutung  mit  dcr 
Praxis  des  Lebens  auszusdhnen,”  cf.  Z.  D .  M.  C.t  41  (1887),  p.  96. 

‘*7  Solah  16a,  Yer.  lyid.  59d,  cf.  Bacher,  Exegetische  Terminologie,  1.44. 

Mekilta,  ed.  Horovitz,  p.  270  and  parallels. 

129  lyid.  49a,  T.  Meg.,  end. 
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*piDi  *pno  nr  nn  vVy  ^Diom  'ten  nr  nn  imi».  In  other  words,  one 
who  interprets  the  law,  be  it  according  to  the  letter  or  spirit,  if  it  is 
at  variance  with  tradition,  is  stigmatized  as  riD^ro  vbw  nniro  ins  n^JD.130 

Interpretation  according  to  the  letter  was  usually  indicated  by 
such  phrases,  as  (1)  proDonaT31  (2)  nmna  no  mpyX3a  (3)  rmi 
mran133  (4)  pdo134  (5)  ij?d»ddi3S  (6)  «pm.136  However,  there  was 
no  corresponding  phrase  for  interpretation  according  to  the  spirit. 
The  rabbis  could  not  formally  admit  an  antithesis  between  letter  and 
spirit,  for  such  an  admission  could  easily  lead  to  an  abolition  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  as  was  indeed  attempted  by  the  radical  allegorists  of 
Alexandria  and  later  by  Paul.137  Departure  from  interpretation  of  the 
letter  of  the  law  was  indicated  by  some  circumlocution,  such  as 
(1)  noi1?  tidWi  pn33  D'-m  bis’138  (2)  tdiV  mo*™  lyoPDD  'it*  yaw139 
and  the  like. 

While  numerous  hermeneutical  rules  are  preserved  in  the  Talmud, 
the  overriding  principles  motivating  their  interpretations  arc  rarely 
stated,140  nevertheless  we  may  distinguish  two  paramount  attitudes 
that  determined  to  a  large  extent  their  interpretation,  that  is  strict 
law  versus  equity.  There  were  times  when  the  sages  deemed  it  wise 
to  accept  the  ius  strictum ,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  law  was  in 
keeping  with  the  letter.  In  other  instances  equity  was  the  supreme 
consideration  and  interpretation  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 

o°  Ab.  III.U.  An  example  is  given  in  M.  Meg.  IV.9,  cf.  Biichler,  Af.  G.  H*.  J. 
38,  1893,  p.  108  and  Margulis,  loc .  cil,t  39  (18^4),  63-79. 

l*1  Cf.  e.  g.,  Pes.  21b,  Ket.  46a,  Yer.  Ket.  IY.4,  Kid.  17b,  Sanh.  111a. 

v  M.  Pes.  VI.2. 

B.  M.  11a,  Sanh.  69b-70a. 

B.  K.  84a. 

^  M.  Sotah  VI 1 1.5. 

o*  Tem.  12b. 

Cf.  Ginzberg,  Jewish  Encyclopedia ,  s.  v.  Allegorical  Interpretation.  For  the 
rntn  'Pin,  cf.  Levi,  REJt  60,  24  ff.,  and  Lauterbach,  JQR,  N.  S.  Y.291,  and 
Dictionary  of  Islam ,  s.  v.  TawiL 

Ber.  35b,  for  this  passage,  cf.  Azulai,  Birke  Joseph ,  Yoreh  Dcaht  246.1. 

,J*  Mekilta,  ed.  Horovitz,  p.  64.  In  contradistinction  to  the  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  subsequently  called  dps,  Midrash  attempts  to  fathom  the  Spirit  of  Scriptures. 
Neither  was  the  consciousness  of  the  divergence  between  Peshat  and  Midrash,  which 
gradually  increased,  completely  obliterated  (cf.  J.  £.,  YII1.548j.  Noteworthy  is 
the  statement  of  Raba,  Scripture  ordained  forty  stripes  and  the  rabbis  diminished 
the  number  by  one,  Mak.  22b.  Kin  ma  pai  wmi  ana,  cf.  also  A.  Karlin, 

nrEPDai  m nn  »pna  na^n  pud  ma',  in  Sinai ,  vol.  14  (1951 ),  133-145. 

I<°  Cf.  B.  B.  144a,  Git.  14a,  where  it  is  stated  that  only  three  rules  are  handed 
down  without  reason.  With  lew*  exceptions,  the  Homans  were  not  wont  to  give 
reason  for  their  rules  of  law  or  legal  institutions,  cf.  Schulz,  Principles  of  Roman 
Law ,  pp.  98-100. 
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of  the  law.  The  problem  confronting  the  rabbis  was  the  same  that 
faced  the  expounders  of  every  other  code  of  law.  “A  system  of  law 
must  consist  of  a  body  of  invariable  rules  or  it  will  neither  grow  nor 
persist,  at  the  same  time  it  must  do  substantial  justice/’141  Equity  is 
denominated  pin  otivd  n'lD1?  within  the  line  of  the  law  and  contrasted 
with  i nn  mw  strict  law.142  The  term  mw  literally,  the  line  of  the 
law,  may  be  traced  to  Isa.  27:17,  vbpm1?  npnxi  ip1?  BSffD  moEn,14*  I  shall 
make  law  the  line,  and  justice  the  plummet.  Equity  is,  in  a  way,  a 
special  rule,  adapted  to  specific  circumstances.  Similarly  Aristotle 
compares  the  special  ordinance  made  to  fit  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  to  the  leaden  rule  used  by  the  Lesbian  builders144  (&<n rep  /cat 
tt]s  XeajStas  oiKodoprjs  6  pLoXifidivos  icavoov). 

Instances  are  recorded  in  the  Talmud  of  scholars  who  yielded  in 
matters  where  the  law  was  on  their  side,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  pin  mwD  D^s1?.145  The  equitable  man,  says  Aristotle, 

m  Cairns,  Legal  Philosophy  from  Plato  to  Hegel ,  p.  369.  Hence  many  passages 
in  Scripture  and  ihe  Mishnah  require  a  duplex  interpretatio  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  meaning  which  it  had  in  its  orginal  context  varied  considerably  from  that  given 
to  it  by  the  subsequent  commentators.  For  the  similar  position  of  the  Digest  in  the 
framework  of  Justinian’s  legislation,  cf.  Dernburg,  System  des  Rdmischen  Rechts, 
1911,  vul.  1,  p.  59,  Windscheid,  Lehrbuch  dcs  Pandektenrechts,  I,  8th  ed.,  1900,  p.  96, 
note  5,  and  Riccobono,  “Interpretatio  Duplex,"  reprinted  from  Miscellanea  Giovanni 
Mercati,  vol.  V,  1946,  pp.  1-5.  The  doctrine  of  the  twofold  truth,  theological  and 
philosophical,  permeated  the  entire  later  medieval  period,  cf.  M.  Maywald,  Die  Lehrc 
von  dcr  zxrifachcn  Wahrheit,  Berlin,  1871,  and  Windelband,  A  History  of  Philosophy, 
1921,  p.  520. 

o-  Mekilta,  cd.  Horovitz,  p.  198,  in  the  parallel  passage  in  B.  M.  30b,  ous^ 
pm  rTi“3  is  contrasted  with  pi,  R.  Yohanan,  loc.  cit.t  contrasts  it  with  min  pi. 
In  M.  Git.  IY.4  pm  mis  is  opposed  to  a^iyn  ppn  with  respect  to  the  manumission 
of  a  pledged  slave.  For  the  Roman  rule  on  this  point,  cf.  Iiuckland,  Slavery  in  Roman 
Low,  p.  573.  In  Git.  54b  logic  (pm  nil?)  is  opposed  to  law  (inrDNn  mwn).  The 
term  pi  meaning  strict  law  is  found  in  the  phrase  inn  nw  pm  aip\  Sanh.  6b,  (where 
it  is  used  in  opposition  to  arbitration,  cf.  also  Yeb.  92a),  and  in  the  phrase,  pH 
pm  pmm,  M.  Ket.  IX. 2.  For  the  latter,  cf.  "pry  wnn  *b,  Deut.  13:9,  19:13,  19:21, 
and  25:12  and  Sifra,  ad  loc.,  pOD  nbvz  c?mon?  p:o.  Sometimes  Torah  means  a  strict 
law,  cf.  the  statement  in  Num.  Rab.  21.5,  man  should  not  be  more  liberal  than  the 
law.  iT.m  by  mvn  sik  hi'  nam  p’ls  *nn  bn,  cf.  also  Zuri,  no^nn  Warsaw, 
1921,  1.85-86.  For  the  phrase  npi1?  pm  rrro,  justice  suffers,  cf.  B.  K.  85b,  T.  Yeb. 
IX.8,  Yer.  Yeb.  YII.4  (8b)  and  B.  K.  1Y.1  (4a). 

145  According  to  Rashi,  ‘Fr.  51b,  the  phrase  toy  ipioj,  was  applied  to  R.  Jose, 
because  he  was  equitable  in  his  decisions,  n^iptrm  ip3  ic?'  131. 

144  Xicomachean  Ethics,  Y.I0,  7,  (1137b). 

os  Cf.  B.  M.  24b,  30b,  B.  K.  99b,  Ket.  97a,  Ber.  45b,  cf.  also  Rashi  to  B.  K. 
108a.  s.  v.  Z'byi  miyan,  and  108b.  s.  v.  ]b  msy  ns.  B.  M.  33a,  s.  v.  D”pon  bz,  and 
Maimonides.  Hilkot  Deal.  1.5.  In  B.  M.  83a,  the  principle  of  equity  is  derived  from 
Prow  2:20,  z'T.'Jr  *3113  I'M  lyi5?,  cf.  Seneca,  Dc  Ira ,  1 1.28.2,  Kaminka,  Melanges 
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is  one  who  does  not  strain  the  law,  but  is  content  to  receive  a  smaller 
share  although  he  has  the  law  on  his  side.146  Other  principles  of  equity 
are  introduced  in  the  Talmud  in  accordance  with  injunction  of 
Deut.  6:18,  ai Dm  nn*yi,  such  as  o*7iy^  Trn  how147  which  corresponds 
to  the  equity  of  redemption  of  English  law,148  and  the  NIXD 
or  the  right  of  pre-emption.150 

While  considerations  of  equity  were  undoubtedly  the  prime  factors 
which  actuated  the  rabbis  to  deviate  from  the  letter  or  the  ius  strictum , 
there  were  other  motives  which  were  just  as  compelling,  such  as  public 
welfare  (o^yn  ppn  ^so)ISI  or  the  interest  in  a  peaceful  society  ('223 
oti).  On  the  whole,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  rabbis, 
like  most  jurists,  do  not  ordinarily  disclose  their  inner  motivations  but 
mostly  give  technical  reasons  for  their  interpretations.  Consequently 
we  are  frequently  left  to  our  resources  to  conjecture  the  inner  processes 
of  their  minds. 

The  rabbis  developed  a  system  of  interpretation,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  they  had  a  real  theory  of  construction.  Rules  such  as  were 
developed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  rhetoricians  played  no  minor 

Israel  Levi ,  p.  252,  Gudemann,  “Moralische  Rechtseinschrankung  im  Mosaisch- 
rabbinischen  Rechtssystem,”  in  MGWJ ,  61,  pp.  422-443,  and  Eschelbacher,  "Recht 
und  Billigkeit  in  der  Jurisprudenz  des  Talmud,*'  in  Festschrift  —  Herman  Cohen , 
501-514  and  Abrahams,  Studies  in  Pharisaism  and  the  Gospels ,  II,  113,  note  2. 
Occasionally  it  is  stated  that  God  acts  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  ZKsh 
pin  miro,  cf.  Ber.  7b,  and  ‘Ab.  Zarah  4b.  The  principles  of  Law  and  Equity  are 
personified  in  rabbinic  metaphor:  Elohim  represents  pn  mo,  the  attribute  of  justice, 
and  the  Tetragrammaton  S’Dmrr  mo,  the  Attribute  of  Mercy,  cf.  e.  g.  Gen.  Rah. 
33,  3,  Yer.  Ta‘an.  II. 1,  Cant.  Rab.  1.4.  Ginzl>erg,  Legends  of  the  Jews ,  V,  p.  4,  note  6. 
and  Vajda  in  t  yap,  Y,  1951,  Jerusalem,  p.  134.  For  the  dictum  that  Elohim 
numerically  equals  Nature,  jnon  ttnoon  cf.  Zlotnik,  nx^on  mo  isoo  o'-rto 

nnayn,  Jerusalem,  1939,  p.  58. 

u6  Xicomachean  Ethics ,  Y.10.8,  (1  138a). 

u~  B.  M.  16b,  35a. 

,iS  Blackstone,  Commentaries ,  II,  158,  Buckland  and  McNair,  Roman  Law  end 
Common  Law,  p.  241. 

■*  B.  M.  108a. 

,s<>  Cf.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  '‘The  Peasants*  Preemption  Right,”  Journal  of  Roman 
Studies,  37  (1947),  117  126.  For  the  Muslim  law,  cf.  Suntillana,  Istituzioni  di 
Diritto  Mitsui  mono  Mali  chit  a,  I,  p.  393  fL,  and  Bussi,  Ricerche  in  torn  o  alle  relazioni 
fra  rctratto  hizantino  c  musulmano,  Milan.  1933,  for  the  latter,  cf.  ZSS,  54:402  ff..  ami 
Roussier,  R .  H.  D.%  1934,  pp.  323-332,  cf.  also  Yol terra,  Diritto  Romano  e  Diriiti 
Oriental i,  1932,  p.  62,  note  2,  cf.  also  Levy,  West  Roman  Vulgar  Law,  Philadelphia. 
1951,  p.  119,  notes  124-125. 

151  For  pn  note  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  praetor  was  corrigendi  in 
civilis  gratia  {Digest  1.1. 7.1).  With  respect  to  the  religious  law,  we  read  that  the 
Emperor  Claudius  as  Pont  if  ex  Maximus:  Quaedam  circa  caeri  manias  .  .  .  a  ut  cor  rex:!, 
cf.  Gaston  May,  Revue  Historique  de  Droit  Franca  is,  1938,  p.  2,  note  3. 
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role  in  Talmudic  dialectics151*  which  were  primarily  concerned  with 
practical  and  academic  questions.  Books  on  Greek  rhetoric  152  were 
in  part  handbooks  on  pleadings  for  advocates,  whereas  in  Talmudic 
times,  a  legal  representative  empowered  to  plead  in  behalf  of  another 
was  unknown  except  in  the  case  where  the  High  priest  was  a  defendant, 
when  it  was  assumed  that  the  =  ivToXaptos  might  appear  in 

his  behalf  ;,SJ  hence  the  science  of  rhetoric,SJa  typical  of  the  Greeks, 
with  its  emphasis  upon  devices  and  stratagems  to  help  the  client 
win  his  case,  was  not  developed  by  the  rabbis. 

At  a  certain  stage  in  the  development  of  law,  the  inherent  antithesis 
between  the  letter  and  spirit  becomes  more  or  less  pronounced.  Now 
it  was  the  task  of  the  rabbis  to  preserve  a  just  balance  between  letter 
and  spirit.  The  rabbinical  jurists  were  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
summum  ius  surnmum  iniuria ,,5<  yet  they  could  not  bend  every  law 
to  the  principle  of  equity.  If  they  did,  the  traditional  system  of  law 
would  have  disappeared.  Yet  their  interpretation  was  a  veritable 
triumph  over  the  most  contrary  materials.155  The  rabbinic  interpreta¬ 
tion  too,  like  that  of  other  developed  systems,  was  partly  grammatical, 
partly  logical,  and  partly  technical,  and  casuistical.  The  rabbis  made 
free  use  of  analogy,  and  their  interpretation  was  sometimes  extensive, 
sometimes  restrictive.  Their  sense  of  logic  bade  them  to  consider  the 
reason  for  the  law156  as  a  basis  of  interpretation,  or  to  look  upon  a 


,5,a  Cf.  Lieberman,  Hellenism  in  Jewish  Palestine ,  pp.  47  ff. 

,3J  Cf.  Schulz,  Roman  Legal  Science ,  pp.  74-76,  and  Bonner,  Declamations, 
pp.  46-49.  Mitteis,  Reichsrechi  und  Volksrecht ,  pp.  190  ff.,  and  Steimventer,  “Rhe- 
torik  und  rumischer  Zivilprozess,"  ZSS.t  65  (1947),  69-120. 

133  Yer.  Sanh.  II,  19d,  cf.  Lieberman,  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine ,  p.  13.  For  the 
law  of  representation,  cf.  Cohn,  “Die  Stellvertretung  im  judischen  Rechte,”  ZVR, 
36  (1920),  124-213,  354-460.  For  Greco-Egyptian  Law,  cf.  Wenger,  Stellvertretung 
im  Rechte  der  Papyri ,  1906,  cf.  Mitteis,  ZSS .,  28  (1907),  475-483,  and  Taubenschlag, 
The  Law  of  Greco-Roman  Egypt,  1.233-235. 

,33a  Cf.  Daube,  “Rabbinic  Methods  of  Interpretation  and  Hellenistic  Rhetoric," 
HUCA ,  XXII,  239-64.  For  famous  rhetoricians  from  the  Roman  near  East,  cf. 
Heichelheim,  An  Economic  Survey  of  Ancient  Rome,  IY,  168,  for  the  Jewish  rhetorician 
Caecilitis  of  Calacte,  cf.  Schtirer,  Geschichte,  III  (4th  edj,  pp.  629-633.  For  the 
influence  of  Roman  rhetoric  upon  later  Jewish  literature,  cf.  Briill,  “Zur  Geschichte 
der  rhetorischen  Literature  bei  den  Juden,”  Ben  Chananja ,  VI,  (1863),  486-490, 
509-513,  527-532,  568-573. 

134  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  1.10.33,  cf.  Moore,  Judaism,  III. 187. 

133  Cf.  e.  g.,  a’airo  iD"prv  Mekilta,  ed.  Horovitz,  p.  64. 

136  R.  Simon  interpreted  the  law  according  to  its  sense,  topi  ndjjd  e?m,  Sanh.  21b, 
cf.  also  Bacher,  Agada  der  Tannaiten ,  11.103-104.  For  the  reason  of  the  statute  as 
a  general  ground  of  decision,  cf.  Austin,  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence ,  1873,  p.  1026 
For  the  occtisio  tegis ,  cf.  Dernburg,  System  des  Romischen  Rechts ,  1911,  I,  57. 
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Scriptural  command  as  merely  a  typical  case.157  Paradoxically  enough, 
the  rabbis  took  deliberate  advantage  of  the  letter  of  the  law  to  preserve 
its  spirit.  Logically  speaking,  says  R.  Simon,  a  wayward  daughter 
should  also  be  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the  rebellious  son,  but  we 
abide  by  the  letter  of  the  law  which  says  a  son  and  by  implication 
rules  out  the  daughter.158  “Psychologists, 11  says  Santayana,  “are  not 
concerned  with  what  an  opinion  asserts  logically,  but  only  with  what 
it  is  existentially ;  they  are  asking  what  existential  relations  surround 
an  idea  when  it  is  called  true  which  are  absent  when  it  is  called  false. 
Their  problem  is  frankly  insoluble.“Is8a  In  la\V  the  jurist  solves  this 
problem  by  interpreting  the  statute  according  to  the  spirit  rather  than 
in  conformity  with  the  letter.  Often  the  rabbis  resort  to  technicalities 
in  interpretation.  A  fruitful  source  was  their  conception  of  the  total 
meaning  of  Scripture,  which  led  to  their  discovery  of  legal  notions 
and  ideas  embedded  in  the  very  economy  of  the  Hebrew  language  of 
Scripture.  They  acted  for  the  most  part  as  if  Scripture  was  not  simple 
human  discourse.159  One  word  did  duty  for  two.x6°  In  all  cases,  the 
technique  of  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  application  of 
legal  precepts  were  definitely  determined  by  a  combination  of  factors; 
such  as  the  ideals  of  a  social  order  they  envisaged  (D^iyn  ppn),  their 
ethical  notions,  received  traditional  values,*61  as  well  as  the  need  for 
adjustment  to  individual  circumstances.*0 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  becomes  clear  that  Paul's  charming 
antithesis,*65  “the  letter  killeth  and  the  spirit  reviveth,”  is  overdone.  If 

**7  Cf.  Sifre  Deut.  23:11  and  Bacher,  Tenninologie  I,  38,  note  3. 

Sanh.  69b-70a.  Sometimes  the  interpretation  of  the  law  according  to  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  led  to  the  same  conclusion.  Thus  R.  Judah  excluded  an  Ammon- 
itess  and  Moabitess  from  the  prohibition  in  Deut.  23:4,  because  he  took  the  verse 
literally,  ivaKiD  t&i  rvnoy  nb)  ’Jiay.  At  the  same  time  R.  Simon  interpreted  the 
verse  in  the  light  of  the  reason  given  for  the  enactment.  Scripture  says,  because  they 
met  you  not  with  bread  and  water  in  the  way  (Deut.  23:5).  This  of  course  does  not 
apply  to  the  females,  Yeb.  77a. 

,SVI  Character  and  Opinion  in  the  United  States ,  New  York,  1920,  p.  156. 

159  Cf.  Boaz  Cohen,  “Canons  of  Interpretation  of  Jewish  Law,”  in  Proceedings 
of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly,  1933-38,  p.  175,  note  24. 

Cf.  e.  g.  Mak.  23a,  B.  K.  47b,  58b,  66a,  B.  M.  47b,  Kid.  14a,  vnn  rvra  yar. 

101  Cf.  Yeb.  8.3,  na ism  v' \nb  zxi  bzp:  nabn  ck. 

lli  Cf.  Yeb.  16.3,  yis  myrn  bs  nVi  aipon  bz  t6i  zinh  bj  t<b,  and  Aristotle’s  remarks: 
that  the  law  having  laid  down  the  best  rules  possible,  leaves  the  adjustment  and 
application  of  particulars  to  the  discretion  of  the  Magistrate,  Politics ,  III.  16, 
(1287a).  Elsewhere  Aristotle  notes  that  the  laws  should  define  the  issue  as  far  as 
possible  and  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  hiri  rots 
Kpipova t,  Rhetoric ,  1.1.7  (1354a). 

l6j  The  antithesis  of  Paul  was  not  inspired  by  the  technique  of  thought  of 
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it  be  taken  literally,  like  any  hyperbole,164  it  will  be,  at  best,  an  elegant 
straining  of  the  truth.  When  Paul  said  in  effect,  to  use  the  words  of 
Tennyson:  “I  broke  the  letter  of  it,  to  keep  the  sense,"  his  Jewish 
contemporaries  were  saying  to  themselves,  “He  is  like  one  who  says: 
Break  the  jug  but  keep  the  wine,165  and  cut  his  head  off,  but  keep  him 
alive.166 

Paul  was  eminently  imbued  with  the  culture  of  his  day,  and  was 
undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  current  doctrines  of  Greek  rhetoric 
and  Roman  Law,  which  was  natural  for  a  man  raised  in  Tarsus,  the 
seat  of  a  university  where  Stoic  philosophy  and  Roman  law  were 
taught. 

As  a  protagonist  of  a  new  religion,167  Paul  was  as  much  interested 

Heraclitus  as  H.  Leisegang  asserted  (Der  Apostel  Paulas  als  Denker ,  Leipzig,  1923 
p.  39),  but  by  the  Greek  inventors  of  the  antithesis,  cf.  Gomperz,  Griechische  Denker , 
I  *,  370  ff.,  and  \Y.  Siiss,  Studien  zur  alteren  griechischen  Rhctorik ,  1900,  p.  3. 

164  Quintilian  tells  us  that  the  hyperbole  is  an  elegant  straining  of  the  truth, 
decens  veri  supcricclio ,  Inst.  Or.,  VI 1 1.6.67.  The  rabbis  too  made  use  of  the  hyperbole, 
cf.  Tamid  29a,  ’Jon  psta  awn  nan. 

165  B.  B.  16a,  nr'  nu  -non  rrann  map. 

166  Ket.  6a  and  parallels.  niD'  rrpn  p'os.  These  are  proverbial  expressions 

indicating  that  one  is  asking  the  impossible.  The  same  idea  underlies  the  Arabic 
proverb,  JJLJl  ^  Li  JJj lit,  “He  threw  him  into  the  river  and  said 

take  care,  you  do  not  get  wet,”  to  which  Judah  Ha-Levi  alluded  in  the  Kuzari  III,  38 
(ed.  Hirschfeld,  p.  188)  as  was  first  noted  by  Goldziher,  Z.  D.  M.  6\,  51  (1897), 
p.  472.  It  is  to  this  very  idea  that  Shakespeare  gave  expression  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice ,  IV.  1,  308. 

Take  then  by  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh: 

But.  in  the  cutting,  if  thou  dost  shed 

One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 

Arc,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 

I'nto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Jurists  have  sought  in  vain  for  some  legal  significance  to  this  sarcastic  and  impossible 
decision,  cf.  Jhering,  The  Struggle  for  Law,  Chicago,  1879,  p.  81  and  Griston,  Shaking 
the  Dust  from  Shakespeare ,  1924,  p.  137,  140-141.  146148,  172-178.  However, 
Shakespeare  was  not  giving  utterance  to  a  legal  concept  but  was  playing  with  a 
proverbial  expression  that  was  considered  merely  as  an  ironical  pleasantry  in  his 
time. 

l':  Cairns  remarks  that  by  the  thirteenth  century,  the  church  fathers  could  be 
cited  both  for  and  against  the  thesis  whether  the  Letter  of  the  Law  should  prevail. 
On  the  basis  of  a  sentence  from  St.  Augustine  it  was  held  that  the  Letter  of  the  Law 
should  be  followed,  whereas  St.  Hilary,  who  was  much  influenced  by  Quintilian 
(cf.  H.  Kling,  De  Hilario  artis  rhetoricae,  Freiburg  in  Br.,  1909)  was  quoted  in  support 
of  the  view  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Law  should  dominate.  Cf.  Legal  Philosophy  from 
Plato  to  Hegel ,  p.  195.  For  the  view  of  Canon  Law  on  the  subject,  cf.  Cicognani, 
Canon  Law ,  Philadelphia,  1935,  pp.  608  0*.  Note  that  many  of  the  Church  Fathers 
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in  reaching  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Gentiles.168  Consequently  he  used 
his  Jewish*69  and  Greek  learning  to  discredit  Jewish  law,  by  methods 
employed  by  advocates  in  the  law  courts  to  win  a  case.  Hence  he 
coined  the  antithesis  between  letter  and  spirit,  which  is  an  amalgam 
of  the  familiar  Greek  antithesis  of  prjros  teat  Siavoia  and  dressed  it  in 
a  Hebrew  garb  woven  from  dewd  nn  and  minn  p  m». 

In  conclusion,  the  rabbis  were  deeply  concerned  with  preserving 
the  spirit  of  the  law,170  in  their  own  original  manner,17*  without  vain 
display.  The  jurists  of  the  Talmud,  like  the  Roman  jurists,  possessed, 
to  borrow  the  language  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  “the  same  rectitude  of 
moral  view,  the  same  sensibility  to  analogies,  the  same  nice  analysis 
of  generals,  and  the  same  vast  sweep  of  comprehension  over  particulars. 
If  this  be  delusion,  it  can  only  be  exposed  by  going  step  by  step  over 
the  ground  which  these  writers  have  traversed. ”17* 


were  deeply  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  rhetoric,  cf.  Wilamowitz-Mollendorf,  Glaube 
der  Helletien,  11.452. 

,6S  Cf.  Daube,  “Jewish  Missionary  Maxims  in  Paul,”  in  Studia  Theologica ,  Lund, 
I,  1947,  pp.  158-169,  and  Davies,  Paul  and  Rabbinic  Judaism ,  London,  1948,  p.  68. 

169  As  Prof.  Ginzberg  has  written,  “He  (i.  e.  Paul)  learnt  the  art  of  destroying 
the  law  by  the  law  or  as  the  author  of  Clementine  writings  has  it,  ex  lege  discere 
quod  nesciebat  lex  (Recognitiones,  11.54)  from  his  Jewish  masters,”  Jewish  Ency¬ 
clopedia,  1.630,  cf.  also  his  remarks,  loc .  cit.%  1.410,  “Israel’s  history  and  legal  enact¬ 
ments  were  construed  (by  Paul)  as  being  in  reality  intimations  of  the  realities  of 
faith,  concealing  the  spirit  in  the  letter  and  reducing  the  Old  Testament  to  mere 
shadows.” 

170  The  purpose  of  Montesquieu  in  his  classic  Esprit  des  Lois ,  first  published  in 
Geneva,  1748,  was  to  show  that  the  diversity  of  laws  was  not  the  result  of  caprice 
but  was  the  consequence  of  the  operation  of  first  principles  upon  the  nature  of  things 
such  as  climate,  religion,  commerce,  government  and  customs.  Other  books  dealing 
with  the  spirit  of  law  are:  Jhering,  Geist  des  romischen  Rechts ,  vols.  1-1 II  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  A.  Wagermann.  Der  Geist  des  deutschen  Rechts ,  1913  and 
Pound,  The  Spirit  of  the  Common  Law,  1921.  The  latter  books  purport  to  present 
characteristics,  peculiarities,  essence  and  temper  of  the  legal  systems  they  describe. 
For  a  criticism,  cf.  Seagle,  Quest  of  Law ,  pp.  153-158.  Seemingly  influenced  by 
Montesquieu  is:  I.  E.  Cellerier,  Esprit  de  la  legislation  Mosaique ,  vols.  I -I I,  Geneva- 
Paris,  1837  (non  vidi). 

“Durch  ‘Interessenjurisprudenz’  erfullt  die  Rechtswissenschaft  ihre  praktische 
Aufgabe,  den  Inhall  des  Rechts  zu  finden:  das  Recht  auszulegen,  das  Recht  zu 
ergiinzen,  neuern  Recht  die  Bahn  zu  brechen,  den  iiberlieferten  Buchstaben  mit  dem 
Geist  der  Gegenwart  zu  erfullen,”  cf.  Sohm-Mitteis-Wenger,  Geschichte  und  System 
des  Romischen  Privatrechts ,  1933,  p.  30.  This  is  also  an  apt  description  of  the  aim  of 
Rabbinic  jurisprudence. 

I;j  Village  Communities ,  Xew  York,  1880,  p.  383. 
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ALEXANDRIAN  METHODS  OF  INTERPRETATION 

AND  THE  RABBIS 

by  David  Daubs 


I.  ’AvaorpoipY)  and  seres  —  or  the  Origin  of  the  Cento 

In  a  previous  study1, 1  tried  to  shew  that  the  Rabbinic  system  of  interpretation 
derives  from  Hellenistic  rhetoric.  One  link  in  the  chain  of  my  argument  was 
that  some  of  the  Rabbinic  technical  tetms  strike  one  as  translations.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  link.  The  Rabbis  were  no  less  successful  than  the  Romans  in 
finding  or  coining  good,  native  expressions  for  the  notions  they  adopted.  From 
the  word  notatio  as  such2  we  could  not  guess  that  it  stands  for  frrupoXoYCct.  Still, 
where  translation  is  noticeable,  it  does  suggest  borrowing.  The  view  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  «issues»  came  to  Rome  from  Greece  is  certainly  supported  by  the 
use  of  constitutio  and  status*,  obvious  renderings  of  erdeis. 

About  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  A.C.,  Josiah,  a  disciple  of  Ishmael, 
favoured  the  method  usually  called  seres'  a  verse  at  first  sight  illogical  might  be 
made  logical  by  a  re-arrangement  of  its  parts.  The  Bible  records4  that  certain 
men  brought  a  problem  «before  Moses  and  before  Aaron»,  that  Moses  trans¬ 
mitted  it  to  God  and  that  God  informed  him  of  the  solution.  Josiah  explained* 
that  the  passage  needed  re-arrangement.  The  men,  he  claimed,  must  have 
approached  Aaron  first,  and  when  he  did  not  know,  they  went  on  to  Moses 
who  had  access  to  God.  So  the  real  meaning,  according  to  Josiah,  was  that  the 
problem  was  brought  «before  Aaron  and  before  Moses». 

*  Rabbinic  Methods  of  Interpretation  and  Hellenistic  Rhetoric,  in  Hebrew  Union  College 
Annual,  22,  1949,  pp.  2)9  ff. 

*  Cicero,  Top.  8.35. 

*  Cicero,  De  Inv.  1.8.10,  Top.  23.93. 

4  Nu  9.6  ff. 

*  Siphre  ad  lot. 
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In  the  article  mentioned  above,  I  remarked  that  seres,  which  normally  de¬ 
notes  «castration»,  was  a  curious  name  for  the  method  in  question;  and  I 
concluded  that,  possibly,  its  choice  was  influenced  by  t£|xveiv  and  to (ryj,  signi¬ 
fying,  inter  alia ,  «castration»  and  «Iogical  divisions  In  the  meantime,  however, 
I  have  discovered  the  origin  of  the  method  -  in  Alexandria,  as  I  had  assumed  - 
as  well  as  its  technical  designation  in  Greek  -  which  is  different  from  that  I  had 
looked  for,  namely:  avacnrpocpT). 

No  dictionary  I  have  seen  lists  this  sense  of  <xva<rrpo<p7) :  «interpretation  by  re¬ 
arrangements  The  nearest  to  it  we  get  is  «writing  with  transposition  of  the 
accent»  -  <£710  instead  of  obco  -  and  «writing  with  transposition  of  the  accepted 
order  of  words»  -  enim  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  Latin  grammarians  speak 
here  of  transmutatio  or  inversion.  But,  clearly,  it  is  one  thing  for  an  author  to 
give  an  accent  or  word  an  unusual  place,  and  quite  another  for  the  reader  of  a 
text  to  separate  its  parts  and  combine  them  afresh  with  a  view  to  evading  its 
prima  facie  meaning  and  extracting  one  which  he  considers  more  plausible. 
Such  phenomena  as  a  transposition  of  the  accent  or  the  accepted  order  of  words 
will  occur  in  any  language  and  at  any  time,  though  admittedly  euphuism  has 
more  use  for  them  than  the  Domesday  Book.  By  contrast,  the  method  of 
interpretation  by  re-arrangement  is  anything  but  universal.  It  presupposes  a 
belief  that  the  piece  of  literature  concerned  possesses  supernatural  qualities; 
that  it  is  perfect,  but  only  for  those  who  have  the  key;  that  it  is  a  riddle  «which 
neither  speaks  out  nor  conceals  but  indicates»6 7. 

How  avocGTpocp)  came  to  be  described  as  seres  by  the  Rabbis  we  shall  discut  s 
below.  For  the  moment  we  may  inspect  its  application  at  Alexandria. 

Homer  tells  us8:  «Another  could  only  with  difficulty  lift  that  cup,  while 
Nestor,  this  old  man,  raised  it  easily».  The  Alexandrian  commentators  held  that, 
taken  literally,  these  lines  represented  Nestor  as  stronger  than  Diomedes,  Ajax 
and  even  Achilles;  but  this,  they  thought,  Homer  could  not  have  meant.  Let  us 
note  that  even  this  literal  interpretation  proceeded  from  the  ascription  to  Homer 
of  an  absolutely  faultless  accuracy  of  expression.  In  point  of  fact  Homer  does  not, 
of  course,  think  of  drawing  a  comparison  between  Nestor  and  the  other  great 
heroes.  What  he  means  to  convey  is  no  more  than  that  Nestor,  despite  his  age, 
was  more  vigorous  than  many  a  youngster.  However,  such  vagueness  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Homer  could  not  admit.  Hence  the  lines  created  a  problem:  they 
seemed  to  make  Nestor  stronger  than  even  Achilles,  which  he  definitely  was  not. 

6  Quintilian,  I.O.  1.5.39  f.,  9.4.89.  Interpolation's  please  note  what  he  has  to  say  about 
gitur. 

7  Cp.  Heraclitus,  in  Diels,  Fragmente  der  Vorsokratiker  1,  2nd  ed.,  1910,  p.  86. 

II.  1 1.636  f. 
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The  problem,  incidentally,  may  well  have  been  posed  by  the  anti-Homeric 
party,  perhaps  by  Zoilus  himself.  They  were  quite  ready  to  press  the  words  of 
the  poet  in  order  to  detect  contradictions  and  absurdities  -  just  as  some  modem 
atheists  who  wish  to  discredit  the  Bible  resort  to  a  stricter  interpretation  than 
the  staunchest  fundamentalist. 

Three  solutions  of  the  problem  are  preserved9.  One  school  asserted  that 
Nestor,  a  great  lover  of  drink,  was  so  used  to  lifting  his  cup  that,  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  respect,  he  really  did  excel  the  rest.  Evidently,  this  solution  was  based  on  the 
distinction  between  arcX&s  and  frJj  a7tXo><;,  between  a  proposition  uncondition¬ 
ally  true  and  one  true  only  of  a  specific  case,  defined  by  circumstances,  reference 
and  manner,  the  when  and  the  how  -  xocra  ti,  7rp6^  t£,  7u^,  7t6te,  7tc5^.10 
Homer  did  not  speak  of  Nestor’s  powers  in  general,  but  of  his  powers  at  a 
banquet  and  in  relation  to  his  own  cup. 

A  second  theory  was  that  the  first  word,  £XXo^,  «another»,  should  be  read  as 
two  words,  oXX*6<;,  «but  he».  What  Homer  meant  was:  «But  he  -  namely, 
Machaon,  who  had  been  grievously  wounded11  -  could  only  with  difficulty  lift 
that  cup,  while  Nestor,  this  old  man,  raised  it  easilp>.  The  poet  declared  Nestor 
superior,  not  to  the  other  heroes  at  large,  but  to  the  unhappy  Machaon  only. 
It  is  plain  that  this  substitution  of  aXX’6<;  for  &XKoq  employs  Siodpsaic,  divisio 12 . 
Odysseus  saw  the  possibilities  of  this  method  long  before  the  philologists  when 
he  punned  on  05t u;  and  ou  n$. 

It  is  the  third  explanation  which  interests  us.  Among  the  scholars  at  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  -  the  ruler  who  commissioned  the  Septuagint  -  there 
was  Sosibius  of  Lacedaemon.  He  maintained  that  we  should  defend  the  passage 
by  interpretation  through  re-arrangement,  Tfl  ava<j7po<pfl  xP7)a*tJLevou  More 
precisely,  the  phrase  «old  man»  should  be  put  immediately  after  the  opening 
word  «anothen>,  and  the  word  «this»  should  be  put  before  instead  of  after 
«Nestor»13.  The  result  would  then  be:  «Another  old  man  could  only  with 
difficulty  lift  that  cup,  while  this  Nestor  raised  it  easilp.  On  this  basis,  all  Homer 
said  was  that  Nestor  was  better  preserved  than  his  contemporaries -other  old  men. 

This  is  the  method  of  ava<rrpo<p7)  or  seres.  It  is  very  likely  that  Sosibius  was  its 
inventor.  Apparently  he  was  sumamed  6  Xutixo$.  For  the  attribute  is  twice 
applied  to  him  in  Athenaeus14.  But  it  is  not  ordinarily  used  of  persons.  So  it 

9  Athenaeus,  Deipn.  11.492  ff. 

10  Aristode,  Rhet.  2.24.9  Soph.  El.  5.3  ff,,  25.1  ff. 

11  II.  11.506  ff. 

12  Athenaeus,  Deipn.  11.492a,  Quintilian,  I.O.  7.9.4  ff.;  cp.  Aristotle,  Rhet.  3.11.6. 

13  In  the  Greek,  there  must  be  a  further  change,  namely,  we  are  asked  to  read  6  $£  instead 
of  8*6. 

14  Deipn.  11.493a,  494a;  cp.  X6oi^  in  494b* 
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must  have  been  bestowed  on  him  as  a  title,  as  Fabius  was  called  Cunctator  or 
John  «the  Baptists  Nor,  in  all  probability,  did  it  refer  to  his  skill  in  solving  any 
kind  of  problem.  What  it  referred  to  was  his  skill  in  refuting  the  critics  of 
Homer,  the  blasphemers.  There  is  an  entire  chapter  in  Aristotle's  Poetics15, 
izepi  7cpopX7j|xaT6)v  xal  Xiiaecov,  devoted  to  a  vindication  of  Homer.  Sosibius, 
we  may  suppose,  devised  new  ways  of  overcoming  Homeric  difficulties,  and 
ava<7Tpo<p7)  was  one  of  his  achievements. 

This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  method  caused  surprise 
and  even  displeasure.  Indeed,  it  was  described  as  incongruous,  as  dbrpoaSid- 
vu<jo<;  Xu a<£.  Like  many  an  innovator,  he  earned  «tr£s  peu  de  gre,  mille  traits  de 
satire». 

Sosibius  was  the  recipient  of  a  royal  stipend.  One  day  when  an  instalment 
was  due,  he  went  as  usual  to  collect  it.  But  the  treasurers,  at  King  Ptolemy's 
instigation,  told  him  that  he  had  already  been  paid.  He  protested,  but  they, 
exactly  as  ordered  by  the  king,  reiterated  just  this  and  no  more:  «You  have 
been  paid».  Finally  Sosibius  asked  for  an  audience  with  the  king.  When  he  had 
presented  his  complaint,  the  king  commanded  the  pay  rolls  to  be  fetched,  and, 
after  examining  them  carefully,  decided  that  the  treasurers  were  right  and  that 
Sosibius  had  obtained  his  stipend.  He  pointed  out  to  Sosibius  that  the  following 
scholars  had  acknowledged  receipts  of  the  sums  owing  to  them:  Soter,  Sosi¬ 
genes,  Bion  and  Apollonius.  «If  you  take  the  so  from  Soter»,  the  king  argued, 
<vthe  si  from  Sosigenes,  the  bi  from  Bion  and  the  us  from  Apollonius,  you  will 
find  that  you  have  been  paid». 

Sosibius  was  thus  hoist  with  this  own  petard.  After  an  interval  of  2200  years, 
however,  we  are  sufficiently  detached  to  see  that  the  king  was  not  quite  fair  on 
him.  True,  interpretation  by  re-arrangement  was  a  particularly  arbitrary  method. 
Once  any  statement  by  Homer  could  be  treated  as  a  cryptogram,  almost  of  the 
kind  of  the  SATOR-square16,  there  was  little  a  dextrous  linguist  might  not  read 
into  it.  You  could  prove  that  Priam  slew  Odysseus  and  that  Zeus  was  faithful 
to  Hera.  But  two  things  are  to  be  said  in  defence  of  Sosibius. 

The  first  of  them  we  cannot  blame  King  Ptolemy  for  failing  to  take  into 
account,  though  it  is  important  enough.  Sosibius,  by  his  new  method,  prepared 
the  ground  for  a  whole  type  of  literature :  the  cento,  a  piece  of  writing  composed 
of  scraps  from  one  or  more  previous  authors.  That  historians  of  literature  have 
not  so  far  recognized  his  part  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  his  method  of 
avocGTpcxpVj  has  remained  unnoticed.  As  a  result,  the  cento  is  considered  as  having 

15  25. 

16  In  which  the  sentence  sator  arepo  tenet  opera  rotas  is  made  up  of  pater  noster 
twice  over,  and  arranged  as  a  cross,  plus  the  letters  A  and  O. 
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sprung  in  some  obscure  fashion  from  parody'*  -  a  most  inadequate  wrplgnation. 
Once  the  nature  of  Sosibius’s  invention  is  appreciated,  we  have  a  better  one. 
’Avaarpoifnf)  consisted  in  an  alteration  of  the  order  of  phrases  and  clauses  in 
Homer  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  poet.  It  was  but  a 
step  from  this  procedure  to  an  alteration  of  the  order  of  phrases  and  clauses 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  avowedly  fresh  sense,  a  sense  which  it  was 
admitted  that  the  poet  had  never  had  in  mind  -  the  cento. 

In  a  way,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  himself  may  be  said  to  have  taken  this  step. 
When  he  made  up  «So-si-bi-us»  from  other  names  in  the  pay  rolls,  he  merely 
pretended  to  interpret  the  lists,  he  merely  pretended  to  search  for  their  true, 
inner  meaning.  In  reality,  he  knew  that  he  was  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
that  his  re-arrangement  served  to  introduce  a  sense  totally  alien  from  that 
originally  intended.  With  a  little  exaggeration,  we  may  call  his  performance 
the  first  cento  in  world  literature.  At  any  rate,  but  for  Sosibius,  no  'Ojrqpoxib- 
Tptoves,  no  Life  of  Christ  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  no  Cento  Nuptialis  by  Auso- 
nius,  no  hymns  by  the  monk  Metellus  of  Tegemsee  and  no  poems  and  prayers 
in  the  «musive  style»  by  the  medieval  Jews  might  have  been  written. 

We  may  observe  in  passing  that,  very  possibly,  the  hostility  shewn  to 
avaoTpcxp?)  was  at  first  extended  to  the  cento.  The  name  x£vrptov,  «patched 
cloth»  or  «patchwork  garment  of  a  harlequin»,  seems  to  express  disdain  of  the 
thing  so  named. 

The  second  point  in  favour  of  Sosibius  is  that  a  mode  of  exegesis  suitable  for 
a  work  like  the  Iliad  need  not  be  suitable  for  a  pay  roll.  Homer,  for  his  admirers, 
was  a  prophet,  inspired,  infallible.  It  was  legitimate  to  elicit  wisdom  by  alle¬ 
gorical  interpretation,  by  assigning  his  utterances  a  different  meaning  from  the 
usual.  Why,  then,  should  it  have  been  inadmissible  to  read  his  utterances  in  a 
different  order  from  that  in  which  they  stood?  But  to  do  the  same  with  a  pay 
roll,  an  ordinary,  human  document  intended  for  legal  purposes,  was  unwarrant¬ 
ed.  No  doubt  King  Ptolemy  was  aware  of  the  difference.  We  can  only  hope  that 
on  coming  home  from  his  interview  Sosibius  found  a  note  waiting  for  him  in 
which  he  was  told  that  he  must  not  take  the  joke  to  heart  -  and  that  his  stipend 
would  be  raised. 

Here  we  come  back  to  the  Rabbis.  They  were  divided  into  various  schools, 
some  of  them  allowing  more  freedom  of  interpretation  -  or  as  the  sceptics 
might  put  it,  more  arbitrariness  -  and  some  of  them  less.  But  they  all  distin¬ 
guished  between  balakba,  questions  of  law  and  ritual,  and  haggadha,  questions 
of  faith,  ethics,  wisdom,  history  and  the  like;  and  infinitely  greater  moderation 
was  exercised  in  dealing  with  the  halakbic  portions  and  aspects  of  the  Scriptures 

17  See  e.g.  Crusius,  in  Pauly-Wissowas  Realenzyklopaedie  3,  1S99,  s.v.  Cento. 
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than  with  the  haggadbic .  The  reason  is  obvious.  No  harm  was  done  -  in  fact, 
much  was  gained  -  by  a  Rabbi  concluding  that,  in  the  verse  «To  shew  thy 
lovingkindness  in  the  morning))18,  the  word  «moming»  signified  «the  World 
to  Come»19.  This  was  a  matter  of  haggadba ,  of  faith.  But  it  would  not  have  done 
to  transfer  this  interpretation  to  the  commandment:  «The  wages  of  him  that  is 
hired  shall  not  abide  with  thee  all  night  until  the  morning»20.  This  concerned 
halakha,  a  law. 

The  method  of  seres  was  rarely,  if  ever,  resorted  to  in  the  field  of  halakha 21 . 
Needless  to  say,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  the  Rabbis-to  use  it  for  inter¬ 
preting  a  human  document  such  as  a  pay  roll.  King  Ptolemy's  application  would 
have  struck  them  as  quite  out  of  place. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  main  -  though  not  the  only  -  function  of  seres  was  to 
establish  a  plausible  sequence  of  Biblical  events.  At  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
we  referred  to  a  case  which,  according  to  the  plain  text  of  the  Bible,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  «to  Moses  and  to  Aaron»;  but  Josiah,  by  means  of  seres ^  inferred  that  it 
was  submitted  «first  to  Aaron  and  then  to  Moses».  It  should  be  nested  that,  long 
before  Josiah,  the  Rabbis  had  recognized  the  impossibility  of  taking  the 
Biblical  order  of  events  as  necessarily  reflecting  the  order  in  which  they  had 
happened.  Indeed,  they  formulated  a  principle,  «There  is  no  before  and  after  in 
Scripture»,  and  they  felt  free,  say,  to  consider  an  incident  recorded  in  chapter  9 
of  Numbers  to  have  taken  place  prior  to  one  recorded  in  chapter  i22.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  the  scribes  inserted  dots  or  brackets  -  in  particular,  the  so-called  Nun 
inversum-  into  the  manuscripts  to  convey  that  a  verse  or  section  was  not  where, 
according  to  its  contents,  it  ought  to  be  23.  What  Josiah,  or  whoever  first 
introduced  the  concept  of  seres,  did  was  to  bring  this  kind  of  exegesis  under  a 
wider  heading,  at  the  same  time  adding  a  few  novel  variations. 

One  passage  from  Genesis  was  affected  by  seres  in  a  way  leading  to  an  actual 
alteration  of  the  text.  In  its  present  form  the  Bible  tells  us  how  Abraham's 
angelic  visitors  left  him,  «but  Abraham  stood  yet  before  the  Lord))24.  From 
several  Rabbinic  sources25  we  learn  that  the  genuine  reading  was  «but  the  Lord 

13  Ps  92.2  (3). 

19  Ab.  de  R.N.  1. 

20  Lv  19.13. 

21  A  possible  exception  is  the  treatment  of  Ex  20.24  in  Bab.  Sota  3  8a  and  Siphre  on  Nu  6.23. 

22  Siphre  on  Nu  9.1.  Cp.  Papias,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  3.39.15:  «Mark  became 
Peter* s  interpreter  and  wrote  accurately  what  he  remembered,  though  not  in  their  order, 
of  the  statements  and  deeds  of  the  Lord*. 

23  Siphre  on  Nu  10.35.  Whether  the  signs  at  one  time  had  a  different  import  is  not  here 
relevant. 

24  Gn  18.22. 

25  E.g.  Gn  Rabba  ad  Joe.  % 
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stood  yet  before  Abraham».  (The  Rabbinic  tradition  is  borne  out  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  verse,  which  begins  «and  Abraham  drew  near  and  said».  This  comes  more 
naturally  after  a  remark  that  God  remained  with  Abraham  than  after  one  that 
Abraham  remained  with  God:  after  a  remark  to  the  latter  effect,  «he  drew  near» 
would  be  rather  unnecessary24.)  The  scribes,  however,  made  the  Lord  and 
Abraham  change  places,  since  the  expression  «to  stand  before  somebody® 
frequently  signified  «to  wait  upon  somebody®27.  A  student  of  the  original  text, 
the  scribes  feared,  might  for  a  brief  moment  conceive  the  idea  of  God  waiting 
upon  Abraham  -  a  danger  to  be  avoided  at  all  cost. 

The  point  is  that  they  could  not  have  undertaken  the  transposition  had  the 
method  of  seres  not  then  existed28.  For  though  they  wrote  «but  Abraham  stood 
yet  before  the  Lord®,  they  did  want  the  verse  to  be  understood  in  its  original 
sense,  «but  the  Lord  stood  yet  before  Abraham® :  it  was  no  part  of  their  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  meaning,  they  only  wished  to  eliminate  the  chance  of  a 
blasphemous  thought,  however  transitory,  which  the  original  diction  might 
evoke.  But  this  shews  that  they  relied  on  interpretation  by  seres  or  ivacrrpo^. 
The  matter,  by  the  way,  is  clearly  of  a  haggadhic  character.  It  is  interesting  that 
our  modern  translations  still  accept  the  reversed  order:  «but  Abraham  stood 
yet  before  the  Lord®. 

That  the  concept  of  seres  is  descended  from  the  Alexandrian  ivaorpoip tq  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  question  arises  whether  the  Hebrew  term  is  a  translation 
of  the  Greek,  and  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  Seres,  though  its  original 
meaning  is  «to  castrate®,  may  also  denote  «to  turn  upside  down®,  «to  turn 
round®,  «to  remove  something  from  its  place®2’.  It  is  a  resonable  equivalent  of 
dvc«TTpo<frr). 

But  there  is  more  evidence  to  prove  the  connection.  The  verb  seres  does  not 
occur  in  Biblical  language.  Haphakh,  however,  which  the  later  Rabbis  sometimes 
treat  as  synonymous30,  does  occur;  and  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  Septuagint 

24  My  father  points  out  to  me  that  further  support  may  be  derived  from  18.33,  where  we 
are  told  that,  after  the  discussion  With  Abraham,  «the  Lord  went  his  way».  The  implication 
is  that  God  had  not  departed  together  with  the  angels  but  had  stayed  for  the  discussion;  and, 
accordingly,  18.22  ought  to  read  «but  the  Lord  stood  yet  before  Abraham*. 

27  E.g.  Gn  41.46. 

28  It  is  significant  that  other  types  of  textual  alterations  by  the  scribes  are  earlier  than  this 
one.  In  Mekhilta  on  Ex  15.7,  where  most  of  the  others  are  enumerated,  the  re-writing  of 
Gn  18.22  is  not  yet  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  re-written  text  which  appears 
in  the  Septuagint;  this  raises  an  intricate  problem,  which,  however,  we  cannot  here  pursue. 

29  Mishnah  Nid.  3.5,  «If  the  embryo  came  out  upside  down  (with  feet  foremost)*;  Lv 
Rabba  on  10.9,  «Bath-sheba,  angry  with  Solomon,  turned  him  this  way  and  that  way*; 
Mekhilta  on  Ex  23.16,  «The  three  festivals  must  not  be  removed  even  during  the  sabbatical 
year*. 

30  E.g.  Tanhuma  on  Gn  49.4. 
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twice  renders  it  by  avaorp£<peiv31.  It  might  be  asked  why  Josiah  (or  whoever 
introduced  seres)  preferred  seres  though  it  was  a  less  common  word  than 
baphakh.  To  which  the  most  likely  answer  is  that  he  preferred  it  because  it  was 
less  common  and,  above  all,  not  yet,  like  baphakh ,  in  technical  use  for  another 
method  of  interpretation. 


II.  Problems  of  oiiv&eei?  and  Siaipeai?  and  bekhreaF 

The  Rabbis  -  or  some  of  them  -  claim  that  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  words 
in  the  Bible  which,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  should  be  connected  both 
with  what  precedes  them  and  with  what  follows  them. 

One  example  is  the  word  «forgiveness»  (or  «lifdng  up»  or  «acceptance«)  in 
God’s  warning  to  Cain32.  In  English,  we  must  substitute  a  whole  phrase :  «there 
shall  be  forgiveness»33.  The  grammatical  translation  of  the  warning  runs:  «If 
thou  doest  well,  there  shall  be  forgiveness  (lifting  up,  acceptance);  if  thou  doest 
not  well,  the  sin  lieth  at  the  door  and  unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire  and  thou  shalt 
rule  over  him».  The  Rabbis  understand  the  verse  in  this  way:  «If  thou  doest 
well,  there  shall  be  forgiveness;  there  shall  be  forgiveness  if  thou  doest  not 
well;  the  sin  lieth  at  the  door»  etc.  God,  that  is,  told  Cain  that,  if  he  behaved 
decently  to  Abel,  his  evil  thoughts  would  be  pardoned;  but  even  if  he  killed 
his  brother,  he  would  still  retain  a  chance  of  pardon  -  even  then  victory  over 
sin  by  repentance  would  be  possible. 

The  interpretation  goes  back  at  least  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  A.C. 
It  may  be  much  earlier.  Issi  ben  Judah  knew  it34.  The  Aramaic  version  of 
Onkelos  evidently  accepts  it.  It  renders  the  verse  as  follows:  «If  thou  doest  thy 
•“work  well,  thou  shalt  be  forgiven;  but  if  thou  doest  not  thy  work  well,  for  the 
day  of  judgment  the  sin  is  laid  up,  ready  to  take  vengeance  upon  thee  if  thou 
doest  not  repent;  but  if  thou  repentest,  thou  shalt  be  forgiven». 

The  expression  «and  there  shall  be  rising»  (in  Hebrew  one  word)  towards  the 
end  of  the  Pentateuch”  offers  another  illustration.  Grammatically,  it  is  dear  that 
we  must  translate:  «And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  Behold,  thou  shalt  be  sleeping 
with  thy  fathers;  and  there  shall  be  rising  this  people  and  whoring  after  the 
gods  of  the  strangers».  But  according  to  the  Rabbis,  we  ought  to  connect 
«and  there  shall  be  rising»  both  with  what  precedes  it  and  with  what  follows  it: 


31  7.15,  «A  cake  of  barley  overturned  the  tent»,  and  20.39  (4T)>  «The  men  of  Israel  retired 
in  the  battle*. 

31  Gn  4.7. 

33  Several  more  changes  are  needed  in  English  to  bring  out  the  point;  but  as  they  are  of 
little  interest,  I  shall  not  here  list  them  all. 

3«  Mekhflta  on  Ex  17.9. 

«  Dt  31.16. 
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«Behold,  thou  shalt  be  sleeping  with  thy  fathers  and  there  shall  be  rising;  and 
there  shall  be  rising  this  people  and  whoring»  etc.  The  point  is  that,  on  this  basis, 
God  predicted  not  only  die  faithlessness  of  Israel  -  «and  there  shall  be  rising  this 
people  and  whoring  after  the  gods  of  the  strangers»  -  but  also  the  resurrection 
of  Moses  -  «thou  shalt  be  sleeping  with  thy  fathers  and  there  shall  be  rising». 

In  this  case  we  can  trace  the  interpretation  back  to  the  end  of  the  ist  century 
A.C.  Gamaliel  II  used  it  for  proving  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  the 
Sadducees,  and  Joshua  ben  Hananiah  for  proving  it  to  the  Romans36.  Students 
of  the  New  Testament  know  how  urgent  at  that  time  was  the  question  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  evidence  for  this  doctrine37. 

The  two  instances  quoted  both  concern  haggadba,  matters  of  ethics,  faith, 
history  or  the  like.  In  fact,  wherever  in  Rabbinic  literature  this  mode  of  inter¬ 
pretation  is  considered  ex professo ,  none  but  baggadhic  applications  are  mentioned. 
Nevertheless,  occasionally  at  least,  even  balakhic  decisions,  decisions  respecting 
law  or  ritual,  were  made  with  its  help. 

If  a  man  dies  without  issue  and  his  brother  refuses  to  marry  the  widow,  then, 
according  to  a  Biblical  statute,  the  woman  «shall  loose  his  shoe  from  offhis  foot 
and  spit  in  his  face  and  say.  Thus  shall  it  be  done  unto  the  man  that  will  not 
build  up  his  brother's  house»38.  The  Rabbis  hold  that  the  formula  «Thus  shall 
it  be  done»  etc.  must  be  spoken  in  Hebrew;  and  one  of  them,  Judah  ben  Elai  - 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  A.C.  -  supports  this  opinion 
by  construing  the  particle  «thu$»  as  belonging  to  the  clause  preceding  it  as  well 
as  to  that  following  it:  «She  shall  say  thus.  Thus  shall  it  be  done»  etc.  More 
precisely,  for  him,  the  statute  lays  down  that  «she  shall  say  thus»,  which  means 
that  she  must  use  the  exact  Hebrew  formula.  Yet  the  word  «thus»  is  also  the 
opening  of  that  formula:  «Thus  shall  it  be  done  unto  the  man»  etc. 39. 

The  same  teacher  employs  the  same  method  in  dealing  with  the  question 
whether  a  Passover-offering  may  be  slaughtered  for  one  person.  He  decides  that 
there  must  be  several  participants,  invoking  the  commandment:  «Thou  mayest 
not  sacrifice  the  passover  within  any  of  thy  gates. . .  but  at  the  place  which  the 
Lord  shall  choose,  there  thou  shalt  sacrifice  the  passover»«°.  Manifestly,  he  reads 
Vhdh  twice.  He  connects  it  with  what  precedes,  in  the  sense  of  «for  one  (person)» 
and  with  what  follows,  in  the  sense  of  «within  anp>.  Hence  he  obtains:  «Thou 

36  Bab.  Sanh.  90b. 

37  Mt  22.31  f.,  Mk  12.26  f.,  Lk  20.37  f* 

38  Dt  25.9.  I  have  argued  elsewhere  (< Consortium  in  Roman  and  Hebrew  Law,  in  Juridical 
Review  62,  1950,  pp.  71  ff.)  that  the  case  originally  contemplated  by  the  Biblical  provision 
was  a  consortium  of  coheirs. 

39  Mishnah  Sot.  7.4. 

40  Dt  16.5. 
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mayest  not  sacrifice  the  passover  for  one  (person),  within  any  of  thy  gates. . .  but 
at  the  place»  etc.  4*. 

It  may  not  be  accidental  that  the  only  other  halakhic  use  of  the  method  I  have 
come  across  is  due  to  the  son  of  Judah  ben  Elai,  R.  Jose*2.  He  doubles  the  phrase 
(in  Hebrew  one  word)  «and  their  meal  offering  shall  be»  in  the  provision:  «Ye 
shall  offer  two  bullocks,  they  shall  be  without  blemish;  and  their  meal  offering 
shall  be  flour  mingled  with  oil»«  In  other  words,  he  interprets:  «Ye  shall  offer 
two  bullocks,  they  shall  be  without  blemish  and  their  meal  offering  shall  be; 
and  their  meal  offering  shall  be  flour  mingled  with  oil».  The  result  is  that  the 
requirement  of  blemishlessness,  which  if  we  go  by  the  natural  sense  applies 
only  to  the  animals,  is  extended  to  the  accompanying  meal  offering.  It,  too, 
would  be  invalidated  by  any  flaw,  say,  by  the  oil  being  rancid. 

The  usual  technical  description  of  a  word  which  should  be  referred  both  to 
what  precedes  and  to  what  follows  is  «a  word  without  a  hekhre<f»  -  in  English: 
«a  word  as  to  which  there  is  no  tipping  of  the  balance»  or  «a  word  without  an 
adjudication)).  The  idea  seems  to  be  that,  whenever  the  sense  connection  of  a 
word  is  to  be  established,  various  clauses  contend  for  it  and  it  is  our  task  to 
weigh  their  claims  and  decide  between  them.  In  about  half  a  dozen  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  no  such  decision  can  or  ought  to  be  made.  There  is  no  bekhreif ;  and,  con- 
sequendy,  the  word  in  question  should  be  interpreted  as  going  with  both  sides. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  verb  hikhria*,  «to  tip  the  balance)),  «to  adjudicate)), 
occurs  in  the  13th  of  R.  Ishmael’s  hermeneutic  norms,  which  deals  with  anti¬ 
nomy*4:  «Two  Scriptural  passages  may  contradict  one  another  until  a  third 
one  comes  and  tips  the  balance,  adjudicates,  between  them».  A  hundred  years 
earlier,  Philo  had  represented  Moses  as  faced  by  two  antonimies45.  In  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  first,  which  (for  Philo)  consisted  in  the  clash  of  a  law  with  pity  and 
justice  *6,  he  had  compared  Moses  to  one  «oscillating,  avTipp£7to>v,  on  a  balance  - 
pity  and  justice  lay  as  a  weight,  eToXavreuev,  on  one  scale,  the  law  of  the  sacrifice 
as  a  counterpoise,  avTeJipt&sv,  on  the  other».  In  expounding  the  second  47  he  had 

41  Mishnah  Pes.  8.7,  Bab.  Pes.  91a. 

4i  Mishnah  Men.  8.7. 

4J  Nu  28.19  f* 

44  Introduction  to  Siphra. 

«  Moses  2.41. 221  ff. 

46  The  reference  is  to  the  incident  recorded  in  Nu  9.6  ff.  On  the  one  hand,  a  person  defiled 
by  a  corpse  may  not  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  On  the  other,  a  person  who 
has  buried  a  near  relation  has  only  fulfilled  a  duty.  What  is  to  be  done  about  a  man  unclean 
at  the  time  of  the  Passover  in  consequence  of  a  burial? 

47  This  is  taken  from  Nu  27.1  ff.  On  the  one  hand,  an  inheritance  may  pass  only  in  the  male 
line.  On  the  other,  children  ought  to  preserve  the  reputation  and  property  of  a  good  father. 
What  should  be  done  where  a  good  father  leaves  only  daughters? 
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used  expressions  like  «the  mind  inclining  to  both  sides»,  d(i<pixXtva>c.  The 
conflicts  were  both  resolved  by  God,  who,  availing  himself  of  unerring  tests, 
xpenfjpia,  pronounced  his  decision,  xplci;. 

Once  or  twice,  however,  we  And  the  term  besse’a:  «distraction»4*.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  it  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  «entertainment»  -  the  half  a 
dozen  cases  being  looked  upon  as  amusing  puzzles4’  -  or  in  a  definitely 
philological  sense,  «diversion  of  a  phrase  from  one  connection  to  another.  The 
latter  would  be  an  apt  characterization  of  this  particular  method  of  exegesis:  a 
word  grammatically  belonging  to  one  clause  is  assigned  to  another  as  well. 

What  is  the  background  of  this  method?  One  of  the  oldest  functions  of  the 
scribes  was  to  settle  the  proper  division  between  sentences,  portions  of  senten¬ 
ces  and  words.  This  was  no  easy  work,  since  the  ancient  texts  were  without  much 
visible  punctuation.  No  one  will  appreciate  this  better  than  Professor  Lewald 
to  whom  these  pages  are  dedicated,  and  whose  editions  of  difficult  papyri 
command  the  admiration  of  the  scholarly  world. 

But  even  when  a  measure  of  agreement  as  to  periods,  clauses  and  words  had 
been  reached,  there  remained  a  good  many  problems  concerning  the  exact  way 
in  which  they  were  related.  It  might  be  doubtful  with  which  of  several  nouns  a 
pronoun  or  verb  was  to  be  joined.  If  a  man  allows  his  cattle  to  feed  in  another 
man’s  field,  he  must,  the  Bible  ordains,  «make  restitution  according  to  the  best 
of  his  field»5°.  Does  this  mean  «according  to  the  best  of  the  offender’s  field»  or 
according  to  the  best  of  the  wronged  party’s»sl?  Again,  a  genitive  might  be  of 
subjective,  objective,  descriptive  or  conjunctive  force.  The  case  of  Amor  Dei  is 
famous.  In  the  statement  «he  that  is  hanged  is  a  curse  of  God»52,  some  inter¬ 
preters  regard  the  genitive  as  subjective.  The  Septuagint  thinks  of  «a  curse  by 
God»;  it  translates  xsxaT7)px|jt£vo;  vtco  0eoi>  to;  xpe;t.x(isvo;.  R.  Meir  assumes 
«a  curse  which  God  has»  in  the  sense  that,  when  a  man  suffers,  God  suffers  with 
himSJ.  For  other  scholars,  however,  the  genitive  is  objective:  the  hanging  of  a 
man  means  «a  curse  against  God»  because  it  involves  the  despising  of  one 
created  in  God’s  imageS4.  Paul  is  deliberately  ambiguous.  He  quotes  ETtixa-rdpaTo; 
to;  6  xps(ia|ievo;ss,  omitting  «of  God»  and  thus  leaving  the  question  open. 

Two  other  factors  are  of  greater  relevance.  First,  while  the  division  between 

48  Pal.  Ab.  Zar.  41c. 

49  Mishnah  Ab.  Zar.  2.5,  on  which  Pal.  Ab.  Zar.  41c  is  a  commentary,  speaks  in  favour  of 
this  alternative:  «R.  Joshua  ben  Hananiah  diverted  R.  Ishmael  to  another  topic*,  hilii'o. 

*•  Ex  22.4  (5). 

51  See  Mekhilta  ad  loc. 

“  Dt  21.23. 

53  Mishnah  Sanh.  6.;. 

54  Jer.  Targum  ad  loc.,  Tosephta  Sanh.  9.7. 

ss  Gal  3.13. 
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words  came  to  be  regarded  as  inspired,  that  between  clauses  and  sentences 
never  received  full  recognition  as  an  integral  quality  of  the  Scriptures.  Actually, 
under  Rabbinic  law,  a  scroll  with  clauses  or  sentences  marked  off  from  one 
another  was  -  and  still  is  -  invalid  for  official,  liturgical  purposes56.  Underlying 
this  attitude  is  the  primitive  notion  of  speech  as  consisting  of  words  and  nothing 
else.  Even  nowadays  such  punctuation  as  there  is  in  a  British  statute  -  and  there 
is  very  little  -  does  not,  in  principle,  count  as  an  inherent  element  of  it;  certainly 
no  account  need  be  taken  of  the  punctuation  inserted  in  the  printed  copies. 
Marginal  notes  and  punctuation  in  the  latter  are  «appendages  which,  though 
useful  as  a  guide  to  a  hasty  inquirer,  ought  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  construing 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  More  sweepingly.  Sir  Roland  Burrows  asserts  that 
«punctuation  and  other  marks  of  emphasis  are  not  part  of  the  English  langu- 
age» s8. 

The  modern  philologist’s  concept  of  language  is  less  narrow;  nor  should  it 
be  thought  that  there  are  no  adumbrations  of  it  in  Rabbinic  literature.  The 
modern  concept  includes  punctuation,  pitch  and  many  other  things:  we  are 
aware  that,  according  to  its  context  and  intonation,  the  term  «scoundrel»  or 
Lump  may  express  affection  or  contempt.  In  fact  our  present-day  theory  may 
have  reached  a  stage  where  too  much  weight  is  attached  to  those  components  of 
speech  which  are  not  lexical. 

Secondly,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Rabbis,  the  Bible,  since  it  enshrined  the  wisdom 
of  God,  contained  various  layers  of  meaning.  (Needless  to  say,  it  often  does.) 
A  word  might  have  an  ordinary  sense  and  one  or  two  allegorical  senses  at  the 
same  time.  A  statement  might  be  both  a  record  of  a  past  event  and  a  prophecy 
of  a  future  one59.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that,  from  a  certain  date,  such  stratific¬ 
ation  was  assumed  not  only  in  the  vertical  but  also  in  the  horizontal.  It  was 
found,  that  is,  that  without  in  any  way  opposing  the  agreed  and  natural  division 
of  the  text,  one  might  extract  additional  meanings  from  different  divisions. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  when  Jacob  wanted  to  obtain  the  blessing  due  to  his 
elder  brother,  his  blind  father  asked  him:  «Who  art  thou?».  Whereupon  Jacob 
replied:  «I  (am)  Esau  thy  firstborn»6°.  R.  Levi,  about  A.  D.  300,  suggests  a 
pause  after  the  first  word:  «I,  Esau  (is)  thy  firstborn»61.  If  read  in  this  fashion, 

56  Sopherim  3.7. 

57  Claydon  v.  Green  (1868),  L.  R.  3  C.P.  jn,atp.  522;  37  L.J.C.P.  226,  at  p.  232,  Willes,  J. 

58  Interpretation  of  Documents,  2nd  ed.,  1946,  p.  53. 

59  See  Mekhilta  on  Ex  15.1,  «Then  sang  Moses*,  which  may  also  be  translated  by  «Then 
Moses  will  sing*  -  another  Scriptural  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

60  Gn  27.19. 

61  Gn  Rabba  ad  loc.  The  Hebrew  here  used  for  «I*,  yanokbiy  also  opens  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  So  R.  Levi  represents  Jacob  as  referring  to  his  future  acceptance  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
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the  answer  was  not  a  direct  lie.  We  must  not,  however,  infer  that  R.  Levi  wishes 
to  attack  the  traditional  construction  of  the  clause.  He  is  satisfied  with  shewing 
that,  while  according  to  its  natural  meaning  Jacob  told  an  untruth,  there  is  a 
division  by  which  he  may  be  exonerated. 

Another  example  brings  us  very  near  the  particular  method  of  interpretation 
with  which  we  are  concerned.  The  Day  of  Atonement,  the  Bible  says,  is  institut¬ 
ed  «that,  from  all  your  sins,  before  the  Lord  ye  may  be  clean»62.  Eleazar  ben 
Azariah,  about  A.  D.  ioo,  explains  the  verse  as  meaning  «that,  from  all  your 
sins  before  the  Lord,  ye  may  be  clean»63.  He  connects  «before  the  Lord»  with 
«your  sins»  instead  of  with  «ye  may  be  clean».  The  teaching  he  wishes  to  convey 
is  that  the  elaborate  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  may  indeed  ensure 
forgiveness  for  sins  committed  against  God;  but  as  regards  sins  committed 
against  a  fellow-creature,  they  will  be  wiped  out  only  if  one  does  one’s  best  to 
appease  him.  Once  again  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Rabbi  intends  to  overthrow  the 
accepted  division:  «that,  from  all  your  sins,  before  the  Lord  ye  may  be  clean». 
He  merely  points  out  that,  by  following  a  different  division,  a  further,  deeper 
meaning  may  be  detected.  A  divine  utterance,  besides  comprising  several 
meanings  one  beneath  the  other,  might  comprise  several  meanings  one  at  the 
side  of  the  other.  Strictly,  Eleazar’s  interpretation  does  involve  an  absence  of 
hekhrea c.  The  words  «before  the  Lord»  incline  to  both  sides,  and  we  may  almost 
read:  «that,  from  all  your  sins  before  the  Lord,  before  the  Lord  ye  may  be 
clean». 

In  Greek  syntax,  the  assignation  of  a  word  to  what  precedes  it  or  what  follows 
it  comes  under  the  problems  of  oiSv&e<n?  and  Siaipeatc.  Aristotle  instances  the 
declaration:  eyw  a’efhqxx  SouXov  8vt’  IXsu&epov64.  If  5vra  is  read  together  with 
So'jXov,  the  meaning  is  «I  have  made  thee  from  a  slave  into  a  free  man»;  if  with 
eXeu&spov,  the  meaning  is  the  reverse,  «I  have  made  thee  into  a  slave  from  a 
free  man».  (An  imperfect  English  version  of  the  puzzle  would  be  «Free  I  have 
made  thee,  a  slave»  over  against  «Free,  I  have  made  thee  a  slave».)  In  the  ab¬ 
stract,  either  of  the  two  interpretations  makes  sense.  In  an  actual  situation,  only 
one  of  them  would  be  correct  -  though  the  sophists,  whom  Aristotle  is  trying 
to  refute,  would  advocate  either  the  unsuitable  division  or  even  both  at  once. 
In  the  latter  case  a  paradox  would  result,  resting  -  if  we  use  the  Rabbinic 
terminology  -  on  a  lack  of  hekhrea c.  The  same  happens,  for  example,  if  the 
statement  £<ttcu  dva&o<;  mtu-rsij;  (io£$7;p6;  is  taken  to  mean  «a  good  cobbler 
may  be  a  bad  cobbler»  -  oxuTeus;  being  connected  with  both  the  preceding 

41  Lv  16.30. 

6)  Mishna  Yom.  8.9. 

64  Soph.  El.  4.7. 
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attribute  and  the  following  attribute ;  whereas  the  reasonable  meaning  is  either  «a 
good  man  may  be  a  bad  cobbler»  or  «a  good  cobbler  may  be  a  bad  man»65. 

Another  of  Aristotle’s  illustrations  is  7revTY)xovT*  avSpcov  exax&v  "kins  810 <; 
’AxtXXeu^:  «Fifty  (only),  out  of  a  hundred  men,  Achilles  left  alive))66.  The 
sophists,  however,  would  prefer:  «Out  of  fifty  men,  a  hundred  Achilles  left 
alive».  Quintilian  has  the  rendering:  Quinquaginta  ubi  erant  centum  inde  occidit 
Achilles 67.  Does  it  mean  «Fifty,  where  there  were  a  hundred,  slew  he»,  or  «Fifty 
where  there  were,  a  hundred  slew  he»?  The  substitution  of  «he  killed»  for  «he 
left  alive»,  by  the  way,  should  not  be  imputed  to  faulty  memory  or  any  cause  of 
this  sort.  The  line  was  discussed  for  centuries.  It  was  a  popular  riddle,  and  no 
doubt  somebody  pointed  out  that  the  sense  -  or  nonsense  -  would  remain 
unchanged  even  if  kiizt  was  replaced  by  its  opposite,  xxave.  One  can  imagine 
the  old  logicians  debating  whether  the  object  was  different  if  governed  by  «he 
left  alive»  or  by  «he  killed)) :  it  was  7revTy)xovra  in  either  case  but,  surely,  those 
left  alive  and  those  killed  could  not  be  identical. 

Quintilian  also  records  a  «controversp)  turning  on  collocatio .  A  man  in  his  will 
ordered  poni  statuam  auream  hastam  tenentem.  It  would  make  an  enormous 
difference  to  his  heir  whether  auream  belonged  to  statuam ,  so  that  the  statue  must 
be  of  gold,  or  to  hastam ,  so  that  only  the  spear  need  be  of  gold. 

The  writings  of  Heraclitus,  in  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  others,  were  full 
of  obscure  divisions68.  Plato  once  represents  Socrates  as  imitating  the  sophists 
and  mockingly  advocating  a  wrong  division  in  a  poem  by  Simonides69.  The 
famous  oracle  concerning  Arcadia  begins:  «Arcadia  thou  askest  from  me.  Too 
great  a  thing  thou  askest  not  to  thee  shall  I  give  it».  I  seem  to  remember  that 
some  ancient  commentator  finds  the  division  dubious:  we  may  interpret  «Too 
great  a  thing  thou  askest  not,  to  thee  shall  I  give  it»,  or  «Too  great  a  thing  thou 
askest,  not  to  thee  shall  I  give  it».  But  my  memory  may  deceive  me.  In  the 
sources  usually  listed70,  only  the  subsequent  section  of  the  oracle,  which  deals 
with  Tegea,  is  declared  ambiguous.  The  first  line  is  invariably  treated  as  a 
straightforward  refusal:  «Too  great  a  thing  thou  askest  -  not  to  thee  shall  I 
give  it». 

The  pro-Homeric  and  anti-Homeric  parties  both  paid  attention  to  cruvO-eau; 
and  Siaipeat;.  In  the  chapter  of  his  Poetics  which  he  devotes  to  a  defence  of 
Homer,  Aristotle  mentions  that  some  criticisms  may  be  rebutted  by  adopting  a 

65  Soph.  El.  20.7. 

66  Soph.  El.  4.7. 

67  I.O.  7.9.8. 

68  Rhet.  3.5.6. 

60  Prot.  345  d  ff. 

70  E.g.  Parke,  History  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  1939,  p.  no,  n.  1. 
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better  division71.  Curiously,  instead  of  adducing  an  example  from  Homer,  he 
quotes  Empedocles:  t<x  icplv  pd&ov  d&avara  £<apa  xe  7tplv  x&tpujTO.  The 
problem  is  whether  «those  aforetime  pure  commingled»  or  whether  «the  pure 
ones  aforetime  commingled». 

An  example  from  Homer  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  The  ancient  experts 
held  -  rightly  or  wrongly  -  that  in  Homer’s  era  the  tables  were  carried  out  of  the 
dining-room,  not  immediately  at  the  end  of  a  meal,  but  only  when  the  diners 
had  left.  There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  the  Iliad72  which  the  enemies  of  the 
poet  interpreted  as  follows:  «Achilles  had  just  ceased  from  meat,  he  was  eating 
and  drinking  still;  the  table  stood  by  his  side».  This  implied,  they  argued,  that 
as  soon  as  the  eating  and  drinking  was  over,  the  tables  would  be  taken  away  -  a 
slip  on  Homer’s  part73. 

We  know  of  three  ways  in  which  the  attack  was  met.  One  was  to  declare  the 
offending  line  spurious74.  Aristarchus,  who  adorned  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  rejected  the  words  «he  was  eating  and  drinking  still;  the  table  stood 
by  his  side».  It  is  true  that  his  main  reason  was  the  metre.  Others  maintained 
that  this  was  a  case  for  special  pleading.  Homer,  they  submitted,  was  making  a 
subtle  point.  Achilles  was  in  mourning.  Therefore  he  did  not  want  the  table 
any  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  he  did  not  want  the  room  to  look  as 
if  a  banquet  were  going  on.  The  third  defence  only  is  here  of  direct  interest. 
Some  scholars  made  the  pause  before  «still»  instead  of  after  it.  They  read: 
«Achilles  had  just  ceased  from  meat,  from  eating  and  drinking;  still  the  table 
stood  by  his  side».  Divided  in  this  manner,  the  passage  was  unimpeachable.  The 
meal  was  over,.yet  the  table  remained :  Homer  committed  no  mistake.  Modem 
authorities,  incidentally,  seem  all  to  adhere  to  this  division,  though  on  other 
grounds. 

The  students  of  Virgil  posed  the  same  questions  and  employed  the  same 
solutions  as  those  of  Homer.  Virgil  tells  us  how  Troilus,  fallen  backward  from 
his  chariot,  «holds  the  reins  yet  his  neck  and  hair  are  dragged  over  the  ground»7S. 
The  line,  we  learn  from  Quintilian76,  was  regarded  as  problematic.  Does  it 
mean  that  «he  holds  the  reins  yet  (i.e.  lifelessly)  -  his  neck  and  hair  are  dragged 

71  25-J9- 

71  24.475  f. 

”  Dcipn.  1.12a  f.  Gulick,  Athenaeus  (in  The  Loeb  Library)  1,  1951,  p.  5},  translates: 
•The  notion  that  the  tables  were  removed  is  seemingly  refuted  by  the  verse*.  But  the  right 
translation  is :  «The  notion  that  the  tables  wer  e  not  removed » etc.  The  Greek  has  pr;  atpeodai. 
Gulick,  whose  work  in  general  is  excellent,  has  here  taken  over  an  error  from  earlier  Latin 
versions  of  Athenaeus. 

74  Intcrpolationism  has  a  long  and  respectable  history. 

75  Aen.  1.477  ff. 

74  1.0.  7.9.7. 
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along»  or  that  «he  holds  the  reins  (i.e.  he  has  enough  strength  left  to  do  that)  - 
yet  his  neck  and  hair  are  dragged  along»? 

If  we  compare  the  Rabbinic  cases  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  ones,  two  dif¬ 
ferences  emerge.  In  the  first  place,  whereas  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  ones,  from 
the  formal  point  of  view,  the  word  in  question  readily  goes  with  either  what 
precedes  it  or  what  follows  it,  in  the  majority  of  the  Rabbinic  cases,  only  one 
division  accords  with  good  grammar.  In  the  testamentary  direction  ponistatuam 
auream  hastam  tenentem,  formally,  it  would  be  just  as  correct  to  read  statuam 
anream  -  hastam  tenentem  as  statuam  -  auream  hastam  tenentem.  By  contrast,  in  the 
verse  «thou  shalt  be  sleeping  with  thy  fathers  and  there  shall  be  rising  this  people 
and  whoring  after  the  gods  of  the  strangers»,  only  one  division  is  grammatic¬ 
ally  feasible:  «thou  shalt  be  sleeping  -  and  there  shall  be  rising  this  people 
and  whoring».  It  would  be  impossible  to  read:  «thou  shalt  be  sleeping  and 
there  shall  be  rising  -  this  people  and  whoring». 

In  the  second  place,  with  the  probable  exception  of  the  sophists,  a  Greek  or 
Latin  grammarian  would  normally  plump  for  one  of  the  two  alternatives.  He 
would  argue  either  for  statuam  auream  -  hastam  tenentem  or  for  statuam  -  auream 
hastam  tenentem.  The  Rabbis  in  the  half  a  dozen  cases  without  bekhretf  connect 
the  word  both  with  the  preceding  and  with  the  following  clauses  at  the  wmc 
time.  The  verse  just  quoted  is  declared  to  mean :  «thou  shalt  be  sleeping  with  thy 
fathers  and  there  shall  be  rising  -  and  there  shall  be  rising  this  people  and 
whoring». 

To  put  it  briefly,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  cases,  we  must  decide,  in  Quintilian’s 
words,  quid  quo  referri  oporteat ,  which  phrase  should  be  attached  to  which 
clause»,  though  the  decision  may  be  difficult  where  a  phrase  standing  in  the 
middle  may  be  drawn  to  either  side».  But  we  must  give  our  verdict  one  way  or 
the  other.  In  most  of  the  Rabbinic  cases,  it  cannot  be  said  that  «the  phrase  may 
be  drawn  to  either  side»;  grammar  as  such  leaves  us  no  choice.  Nevertheless  it 
is  treated  as  if  it  appeared  twice. 

None  of  the  familiar  Greek  or  Latin  cxtto  xoivou  constructions  are  as  extreme 
as  the  Rabbinic  figure  of  absence  of  hekhrerf.  To  be  sure,  several  of  them 
approach  it  -  if  we  rely  on  the  interpretation  of  some  modem  philologists 11 . 

Take  the  statement  by  Heraclitus :  «Of  this  reason  constant  forever  without 
understanding  men  come  into  being».  Some  modem  authorities  believe  that 
«forever»  is  intended  to  qualify  «constant»  as  well  as  without  understanding 
men  come  into  being»:  we  ought  to  paraphrase  «Of  this  reason  constant  for- 

”  E.g.  Stanford,  Ambiguity  in  Greek  Literature,  1939,  p.  59. 1  am  grateful  to  my  friend, 
Professor  D.  Wormell,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  drawing  my  attention  to  this  valuable 
study. 
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ever,  forever  without  understanding  men  come  into  being».  Again,  Horace 
says :  Optatephippia  bos piger  optatarare  caballus ,  «The  horse’s  trappings  desires  the 
ox  from  laziness  to  plough  desires  the  horse®78.  There  are  critics  who  think  that 
«from  laziness®  characterizes  the  conduct  of  both  the  ox  and  the  horse.  Similarly, 
where  Horace  addresses  the  ship  quae  tibi  creditum  debes  Vergilium  fiaibus  Atticis 
reddas  incolumem19, finibus  Atticis  is  held  to  be  governed  both  by  debes  and  by  reddas. 

If  it  were  established  that  the  passages  must  be  understood  in  this  way,  we 
should  still  have  no  exact  parallel  to  the  Rabbinic  scheme  -  above  all,  because 
even  in  these  texts  each  of  die  two  divisions  contemplated  would  conform  to  the 
rules  of  grammar.  But  at  least  we  should  have  something  fairly  close.  The 
trouble  is  that  it  is  not  established.  With  regard  to  Heraclitus,  Aristode  remarks 
that  «it  is  uncertain  to  which  side  as  i  (forever)  should  be  allotted  by  punctu¬ 
ation®80.  On  the  second  passage  from  Horace,  Porphyrio  notes:  «It  is  doubtful 
whether  we  should  read  debes  finibus  Atticis  or  finibus  Atticis  reddas».  Aristode 
and  Porhyrio,  then,  though  realizing  the  ambiguity,  assume  that  the  word  or 
phrase  in  question  must  be  taken  either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what 
follows.  The  solution  of  taking  it  with  both,  inb  xoivou,  does  not  occur  to 
them.  It  would  be  rash  if  we  regarded  it  as  more  than  a  possibility. 

One  case  may  deserve  special  mention.  Paul  assures  the  Romans  «that  without 
ceasing  I  make  mention  of  you  always  in  my  prayers  making  request  if  I  might 
come  unto  you®81.  The  phrase  «always  in  my  prayers®  is  mosdy  assigned  to  the 
preceding  portion,  though  some  scholars  assign  it  to  the  following.  When  we 
consider  how  often  Paul  is  caught  up  by  a  second  thought  while  still  giving 
shape  to  the  first,  we  cannot  exclude  some  kind  of  scheme  oaro  xoivou.  But  it 
would  be  due  to  haste  and  emotion  rather  than  stylistic  refinement,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  would  have  litde  bearing  on  the  question  of  Alexandrian  and  Rabbinic 
concepts  of  syntax  and  interpretation. 

As  far  as  the  mere,  natural  division  of  Scripture  into  periods,  clauses  and 
words  is  concerned,  it  would  be  wrong  to  postulate  Greek  influence.  The 
beginnings  of  this  work  are  as  old  as  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Bible.  There  is  no 
piece  of  literature,  however  primitive,  which  does  not  necessitate  division,  an 
effort  to  follow  the  author’s  ideas  and  their  relation.  The  scribes  from  Ezra 
onwards  only  continued  in  a  more  thorough  fashion  what  must  have  been  done 
many  hundreds  of  years  before  by  those  who  first  received  the  Mosaic  revelation. 

This  is  not  to  rule  out  Alexandrian  influence  on,  say,  the  nomenclature  used 

n  Ep.  1. 1 4.43.  . 

”  Od.  1.3.5  ff. 

80  Rhet.  3.5.6. 

81  1.9  f. 
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by  the  scribes  or  Rabbis.  It  is  quite  possible  -  though  not  certain  -  that  the  term 
peseq  (or  pissuq )  tfamim,  «division  of  clauses»,  but  more  literally,  «division  of 
reasons,  arguments»,  is  a  translation  of  Sialpeais  Xiycov  or  X6yot  8iflp>)|iivoi8*. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  a  highly  developed  method  of  interpretation 
like  the  assumption  of  words  as  to  which  there  is  no  hekhreaf ,  no  «tuming  of 
the  scale»,  no  «adjudication»,  or  as  to  which  there  is  besie’a,  «distraction»,  the 
likelihood  of  borrowing  from  Hellenistic  sources  is  very  strong.  The  method 
was  introduced,  we  saw,  in  the  first  two  centuries  A.C.  In  an  article  already 
mentioned83 1  argued  that  the  whole  Rabbinic  system  of  exegesis  initiated  by 
Hillel  about  jo  B.C.  and  elaborated  by  the  following  generations  was  essen¬ 
tially  Hellenistic;  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  article,  concerning 
dtvaoTpo<pYj  and  seres,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  Alexandrian  model  of  a  particular 
Rabbinic  method.  Surely,  interpretation  by  claiming  absence  of  bekbreo0  or  pre¬ 
sence  of  beiie’a  was  stimulated  by  Greek  speculations  about  aiSvDsau;  and  Siodpecu;. 

I  have  not  -  so  far  -  been  able  to  discover  any  Greek  terms  of  which 
bekhrea?  or  besie'a  would  seem  to  be  renderings.  There  may  be  no  such  terms : 
the  Rabbis  were  perfectly  capable  of  making  independent  additions  to  their 
vocabulary.  The  expression  «lack  of  bekbre*f»  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
Greek  uses  of  a[X9Lppe7nf)?,  appC7CTQ<;,  SiappeTd)?,  bopped,  avripp^ratv,84  xaXavreu- 
ctv,  avrtpp&eiv,  xotTaPp&av,  i|x<ptxXivY)<;,  aStaxpiro;,  dSiaXi)7CT0<; 8*.  As  for 
besie’a ,  one  might  find  a  clue  by  going  into  the  applications  of  such  words 
as  dbrayeiv86,  Suxyeiv,  TOpioyetv87,  TcapaTp^etv88,  gXxetv89,  Tcep^Xxeiv,  avruntav90, 
TCpoaTdtevoti*1,  arp&petv,  £marrp6<petv  and  |ieTa<jp£<petvw. 

#*  Bab.  Meg. '3 a,  Ned.  37b,  Aristotle,  Soph.  El.  4.7.  A  concept  like  siddur  sbennehelaq,  tthe 
context  that  is  disrupted  (by  a  disjunctive  accent)*,  also  deserves  attention  in  this  connection. 

u  Rabbinic  Methods  of  Interpretation  and  Hellenistic  Rhetoric,  in  Hebrew  Union  College 
Annual  22,  1949,  pp.  239  ff. 

84  For  this  and  the  following  few  words  see  Philo’s  discussion  of  the  two  antinomies 
which  Moses  submitted  to  God. 

•*  Sec  Plato,  Prot.  346c. 

86  In  the  Septuagint  bttti*  appears  as  indtyetv  (Lv  22.16,  Pr  26.11,  Sir  4.  21)  or  Xappivetv 
(II  Sam  17.13),  but  the  sense  is  quite  different  from  that  here  under  discussion. 

17  Cp.  TreptaycoY7)  311  Plutarch,  Mor.  407.26c. 

88  See  Plutarch,  Mor.  407.26c. 

89  In  Greek  Anthology  7.128,  Heraclitus  complains:  «Why  do  you  draw  me  this  way  and 
that  way?*.  This  need  not,  of  course,  exclusively  refer  to  the  difficulties  oicollocatio  for  which 
he  was  notorious.  Cp.,  however,  trabere  in  Quintilian,  I.O.  7.9.7.  According  to  Philo,  Moses 
2.43.236,  Moses  approved  of  the  request  of  the  daughters  of  Zeiophehad,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  «drawn*  by  another  consideration. 

90  See  Philo,  Moses  2.43.237. 

91  Cp.  TtpooxeldOai  in  Aristotle,  Rhet.  3.5.6. 

MIam  indebted  to  Professors  F.  S.  Marsh  of  Cambridge  and  A.  Cameron  of  Aberdeen 
for  valuable  criticism. 
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FIRST  CENTURY 

MORTON  SMITH 


“R.  Simeon  the  son  of  R.  Jeho$adak  asked  R.  Samuel  bar  Nahman, 
‘Since  I  hear  you  are  an  expert  in  homiletic  exegesis,  tell  me,  whence 
was  light  created?*  He  replied,  ‘The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He, 
wrapped  himself  in  it  [i.e.,  the  light]  as  in  a  white  garment,  and  the 
splendor  of  his  glory  shone  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other.*  ” 

This  saying  from  Bereshit  Rabba 1  might  serve  as  an  allegorical 
history  of  ancient  Christianity:  the  God  of  ancient  Israel  clothed 
himself  in  the  white  garment  of  a  Greek  philosopher  and  became 
“the  light  of  the  world.” 

But  might  it  not  also  be  a  history  of  ancient  Judaism?  Did  not 
Judaism,  in  the  same  period,  undergo  the  same  Hellenization  to 
achieve  a  similar  expansion?  Here  we  enter  upon  controversial 
ground. 

With  regard  to  Diasporic  Judaism,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  Greek 
garment;  the  question  is  whether  the  deity  whom  it  clothed  was  still 
the  God  of  ancient  Israel.  Into  this  question  we  shall  not  enter. 

As  to  Palestinian  Judaism,  there  is  no  serious  doubt  that  the  deity 
was  still  the  God  of  ancient  Israel,  but  the  notion  that  he  was  ever 
clothed  in  a  Greek  garment  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  This  dispute  con¬ 
cerns  not  only  the  concept  of  the  deity,  but  the  entire  picture  of 

1  Bereshit  Rabba  3:4,  ed.  Theodor,  pp.  19  f. 
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ancient  Palestinian  Judaism.  It  goes  even  so  far  as  to  call  into  doubt 
the  classical  distinction  between  Palestinian  and  Diasporic  Judaism. 
It  asks  whether  this  contrast  does  not  reflect  the  present  differences 
between  two  bodies  of  source  material  (the  Rabbinic  and  the  Dia¬ 
sporic)  rather  than  the  ancient  differences  between  those  parts  of 
Judaism  which  the  sources  describe.  If  our  reports  were  written  by 
extremists  from  the  two  ends  of  Judaism  (and  handed  down  by 
groups  even  more  extreme  than  the  writers),  they  may  be  describing 
the  same  thing  in  different  terms,  and  the  classical  dichotomy  may  be 
due  to  our  ignorance  of  the  ancient  average,  middle  ground. 

Some  aspects  of  Diasporic  Judaism  suggest  this:  Marcel  Simon,  in 
his  book,  Verus  Israel,  has  recently  emphasized  that  the  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora  gave  up  the  Septuagint  for  Aquila’s  Greek  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament — a  change  of  immense  significance,  since  it  shows 
that  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  superior  Greek  style  of  the 
Septuagint  in  order  to  get  a  text  of  which  the  only  advantage  was 
that  it  preserved  the  peculiarities  which  justified  Rabbinic  exegesis. 
Harry  Wolf  son,  in  his  monumental  Philo,  has  demonstrated  the 
amazing  extent  of  agreement  between  Philo  and  the  Rabbis.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  picture  of  Judaism  derived  from  the  Roman 
imperial  inscriptions  and  from  the  remarks  of  classical  authors 
agrees  in  its  main  outlines  with  the  picture  derived  from  Rabbinic 
literature. 

Now  this  evidence  of  Rabbinic  influence  in  the  Diaspora  is  more 
than  matched  by  evidence  from  Palestine  that  Judaism  there  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  Hellenism.  Just  at  present,  the  most  famous 
body  of  such  evidence  is  composed  of  the  documents  newly  dis¬ 
covered  near  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  too  early  to  attempt  any  detailed 
interpretation  of  these,  but  they  certainly  show  many  parallels  with 
the  thought  of  Hellenized  Jews  like  Paul,  and  they  prove  con¬ 
clusively  that  Greek  books  were  in  the  library  of  this  extremely 
legalistic,  ultraconservative  Jewish  community.  Hardly  less  famous 
are  the  archaeological  discoveries,  especially  of  Bet  Shearim  and  of 
the  synagogues.  Bet  Shearim  was  the  most  famous  burial  ground  of 
Rabbinic  Judaism.  Its  remains  show  that  it  was  freely  adorned  with 
drawings  and,  less  freely,  even  with  statues  carved  in  relief,  that  most 
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of  the  inscriptions  written  there  were  in  Greek,  and  that  some  of 
them  contained  such  commonplaces  as,  “Be  of  good  courage,  no  one 
is  immortal.”  The  synagogues  show  us  a  similar  use  of  animal  and 
human  forms  in  high  relief,  and  tell  us  that  the  human  and,  some¬ 
times,  the  animal  forms  were  later  chipped  away,  but  carefully,  so 
that  the  rest  of  the  carving  would  not  be  damaged.  They  show  us, 
further,  the  use  of  conventional  representations  of  the  pagan  sun  god 
as  the  central  ornament  in  the  mosaic  floors  of  a  number  of  syna¬ 
gogues.  This  ornamentation  has  been  known  for  some  time,  but  its 
significance  was  not  demonstrated  until  Erwin  Goodenough,  in  his 
epoch-making  Jewish  Symbols  in  the  Greco-Roman  Period,  pointed 
out  the  amazing  parallels  between  these  synagogue  floors  and  the 
magical  amulets  on  which  the  sun  god  frequently  appears  with  the 
titles  lao  (i.e.,  YHWH)  and  Sabaoth .  These  parallels,  in  turn,  en¬ 
abled  Professor  Goodenough  to  make  an  extremely  strong  case  for 
his  identification  of  Jewish  sources  in  many  sections  of  the  magical 
papyri,  so  that  we  are  almost  forced  to  accept  as  a  product  of  Judaism 
an  invocation  of  Helios  in  which  he  is  hailed  as  “first  and  most 
happy  of  aeons  and  father  of  the  world.” 

This  identification  of  source  material  is  a  fascinating  but  hazardous 
business  which  has  added  a  great  deal,  if  not  to  our  absolute  knowl¬ 
edge,  at  least  to  our  plausible  guesses,  about  the  varieties  of  ancient 
Judaism.  Since  our  concern  is  the  Hellenization  of  Palestinian 
Judaism,  we  shall  pass  over  works  of  doubtful  origin,  like  the  Jewish 
material  found  by  Wilhelm  Bousset  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
and  turn  our  attention  to  the  undoubtedly  Jewish  and  probably 
Palestinian  sources  of  many  of  the  pseudepigraphic  writings  pre¬ 
served  by  Christians.  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  contains  a  source  from 
the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  which  shows  us  a  group  of  prophets 
living  in  the  wilderness  beyond  Bethlehem,  going  naked,  eating 
herbs  only,  and  denouncing  Jerusalem  as  Sodom.  Such  asceticism 
is  certainly  not  in  the  Israelite  tradition.  The  Assumption  of  Moses 
contains  a  similar  denunciation  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Second 
Temple  and  calls  its  sacrifices  vain,  but  has  great  reverence  for  the 
Temple  itself.  It  also  denounces  a  group  of  rulers  who  claim  to  be 
just,  but  who  will  not  let  common  people  touch  them  for  fear  of 
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pollution,  and  who  devour  the  goods  of  the  poor.  Other  such  ex¬ 
amples  could  be  found,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this 
evidence  requires  a  careful  revision  of  the  common  notion  that 
Palestinian  Judaism  was  substantially  free  of  Hellenistic  influence. 

The  first  step  in  estimating  what  the  Hellenistic  influence  actually 
was  is  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  use  of  Greek.  The  preponder¬ 
ance  of  Greek  in  the  inscriptions  at  Bet  Shearim  has  already  been 
noted.  They  show  us  the  state  of  affairs  from  the  late  second  century 
on.  For  the  first  century,  we  get  most  information  from  the  Jewish 
ossuaries,  on  which  about  a  third  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  Greek.  For 
the  yet  earlier  period,  the  evidence  has  been  summed  up  by  William 
F.  Albright,  who  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  Aramaic  influences,  but 
who  admits  in  his  Archaelogy  of  Palestine  that  there  was  a  real 
eclipse  of  Aramaic  during  the  period  of  the  Seleucid  Empire.  He 
remarks  that  scarcely  a  single  Aramaic  inscription  from  this  period 
has  been  discovered  except  in  Transjordan  and  Arabia,  and  that 
inscriptions  in  Jewish  Aramaic  do  not  appear  until  the  middle  of 
the  first  century  before  the  Common  Era. 

It  used  to  be  argued,  however,  that  observant  Jews  kept  themselves 
apart  from  this  Hellenized  world  around  them,  and  either  knew  no 
Greek  at  all  or,  at  least,  knew  no  Greek  literature,  so  that  their 
thinking  about  religion  was  not  touched  by  Greek  influence.  This 
notion,  however,  has  now  been  completely  refuted  by  the  works  of 
Saul  Lieberman,  Gree\  in  Jewish  Palestine  and  Hellenism  in  Jewish 
Palestine ,  which  have  demonstrated,  once  for  all,  that  many  Jews  in 
Rabbinic  circles  not  only  knew  Greek,  but  read  the  Bible  in  it  and 
prayed  in  it.  Further  (and  of  even  greater  significance),  they  have 
demonstrated  that  the  terminology  for  at  least  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  forms  of  Rabbinic  legal  exegesis  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
name  for  the  same  sort  of  argument:  gezera  shawa  translates  sunl{- 
risis  pros  ison .  Since  even  here,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  legal 
exegesis,  so  basic  a  term  could  be  taken  from  Greek,  it  seems  only 
plausible  to  suppose  that  the  amazing  string  of  parallels  to  Greek 
exegetic  and  scribal  procedures,  which  Professor  Lieberman  also 
demonstrates,  was  due  largely  to  Hellenistic  influence.  So  we  must 
suppose  that  early  in  its  history  the  scribal  study  of  the  Law  under- 
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went  a  period  of  profound  Hellenization.  This  supposition  would 
accord  with  the  archaeological  evidence  for  the  extreme  Hellenization 
of  Palestine  during  the  later  Persian  and  Ptolemaic  periods,  and  with 
the  belief  that  the  upper  classes  of  the  priesthood,  which  then  con¬ 
trolled  the  exposition  of  the  Law,  were  particularly  Hellenized. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  remarked  in  passing  that  Ben  Sira  made  foreign 
travel  for  the  purpose  of  study  a  duty  of  the  good  scribe.  His  opinion 
is  clearly  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  many  Hellenistic  philos¬ 
ophers. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Palestine  in  the  first  century  was  pro¬ 
foundly  Hellenized  and  that  the  Hellenization  extended  even  to  the 
basic  structure  of  much  Rabbinic  thought.  This  requires  us  to  re¬ 
consider  the  question:  How  were  those  first-century  Rabbis,  who 
appear  as  authorities  in  Rabbinic  writings,  related  to  the  whole  of 
Palestinian  Judaism?  What  part  in  the  general  history  of  the  times 
did  they  and  their  scholars  play? 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  said  that  they  were  not  unopposed.  The 
Palestinian  Talmud  reports  that  at  the  time  of  the  Evile  there  were 
twenty-four  sorts  of  heretics  in  Palestine.  Whatever  the  heretics  be¬ 
lieved,  they  certainly  did  not  agree  with  the  Pharisees  and  they  al¬ 
most  certainly  claimed  to  be  Jews.  Many  of  them  were  probably 
Jewish  Christians,  and  certain  Christian  writers  (especially  Justin, 
Eusebius,  and  Epiphanius)  tell  us  something  of  their  many  varie- 
ties. 

Nor  was  Jesus  the  only  religious  leader  whose  followers  estab¬ 
lished  separate  sects.  John  the  Baptist  also  started  a  sect:  some  of  his 
followers  did  not  transfer  their  loyalty  to  Jesus,  but  maintained  that 
John  had  been  the  true  prophet,  Jesus  the  false.  Jacques  Thomas,  in 
his  careful  study,  Le  Mouvement  baptiste  en  Palestine,  has  shown 
that  John’s  group  was  only  one  of  a  great  number  of  sects — some 
Jewish,  some  Christian,  and  some,  perhaps,  neither — which  flourished 
in  Palestine  from  the  first  century  on  and  were  characterized  not 
only  by  the  use  of  washing  as  a  sacrament  but  also  by  the  adoption 
of  ascetic  practices  and,  frequently,  by  the  belief  in  a  supernatural 
being  who  visited  earth  from  time  to  time,  in  various  incarnations, 
to  reveal  the  will  of  God.  It  should  be  noticed  that  this  belief  appears 
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very  early  in  Christianity.  To  Justin,  for  example,  Jesus  is  not  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Logos — it  had  appeared  before,  for  example,  to 
Abraham  at  Mamre.  A  similar  belief  about  John  the  Baptist  was 
early  developed  by  his  followers.  Whether  Jesus  or  John  actually 
made  such  claims  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  we  have  good  reason  to  think 
that  Simon  Magus  (a  Samaritan  teacher  who  also  founded  a  sect  and 
who,  like  Jesus,  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  John)  actually  did 
claim  to  be  a  divine  power  come  down  to  earth.  This  divine  power 
was  often  described  as  “the  true  prophet,”  and  it  is  probably  not  in¬ 
significant  in  this  connection  that  both  Josephus  and  Acts  tell  us  of 
the  many  prophets  who  arose  in  this  period  and  led  many  astray. 
They  were  not  insignificant  cranks  with  one  or  two  followers.  One 
of  those  mentioned  by  both  Josephus  and  Acts  had  thousands  of 
followers  and  was  only  put  down  by  the  Roman  forces  in  a  major 
battle  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Of  course,  not  all  baptist  sects  followed  this  theological  pattern, 
and  John’s  group  presents  similarities  also  to  the  Essenes,  whom 
Josephus  recognized  as  Jews,  but  whose  strange  practices  included 
not  only  ritual  bathing  but  the  use  of  secret  books  filled  with  magical 
names  and  of  prayers  addressed  to  the  sun.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  position  which  the  sun  came  to  occupy  in  Jewish  magic  and 
Jewish  synagogues  during  the  fourth  century.  That  magic  flourished 
also  in  the  earlier  periods  is  hardly  to  be  doubted.  Most  women,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tannaitic  tradition,  practiced  magic;  and  magic,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lieberman  has  remarked,  was  not  merely  a  few  superstitious 
practices,  but  an  actual  cult,  of  which  Professor  Goodenough  has 
shown  the  complicated  theological  ramifications. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  magicians  were  the  Jews  who 
had  gone  over  entirely  to  Hellenistic  rationalism  and  who  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  Epicureans.  Whether  these  were  actually  members  of 
the  clear-cut  and  hidebound  Epicurean  school,  or  merely  individuals 
accused  by  popular  opinion  of  atheism,  we  cannot  be  certain.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  their  neighbors  in  rationalism,  the  Sadducees, 
were  a  definite  sect  and  undeniably  Jewish — they  furnished  many  of 
the  high  priests  and  were  an  important  party  in  the  Sanhedrin.  Yet 
they  attacked  as  Pharisaic  superstitions  the  beliefs  in  angels  and 
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spirits,  the  life  after  death,  and  the  divine  governance  of  human 
events. 

Even  within  the  Pharisees  there  were  divisions.  We  know  from 
Josephus  and  the  New  Testament  of  one  sect,  the  Zealots,  which 
appeared  as  a  separate  group  early  in  the  first  century,  when  its 
members  embraced  doctrines  requiring  civil  disobedience.  We  know 
from  Talmudic  evidence  that  in  the  conflict  between  the  houses  of 
Hillel  and  Shammai  the  Law  became  two  Laws,  and  the  later  tradi¬ 
tion  which  miraculously  declared  them  both  the  words  of  the  Living 
God  is  no  less  suspicious  than  the  later  Christian  tradition  which 
brought  Peter  and  Paul  into  perfect  concord. 

Finally,  Palestine  was  not  devoid  of  Jews  from  the  Diaspora  and 
these,  too,  formed  separate  communities.  The  only  synagogue  in¬ 
scription  we  have  from  Jerusalem  comes  from  a  Diasporic  synagogue 
in  which  a  Christian  preached.  Communities  of  Jews  from  Alex¬ 
andria,  Babylonia,  Tarsus,  Cyrene,  and  Cappadocia  are  suggested  by 
the  funeral  inscriptions  of  Joppa.  The  Acts  lists,  as  resident  in 
Jerusalem,  Jews  from  Galilee.  Parthia,  Media,  Elam,  Mesopotamia, 
Cappadocia,  Pontus,  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pam- 
phvlia,  Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  Rome,  Crete,  and  Arabia. 

But  all  these  groups  which  we  have  discussed  so  far  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  minority  groups.  (A  little  magic  may  have  been  practiced 
by  almost  everybody,  but  the  adepts  were  probably  few.  As  for  the 
Pharisees,  their  very  name— separatists— declares  their  relation  to 
the  whole.)  The  average  Palestinian  Jew  of  the  first  century  was 
probably  the  'am  ha-ares ,  any  member  of  the  class  which  made  up 
the  “people  of  the  land,”  a  Biblical  phrase  probably  used  to  mean 
hoi  polloi.  There  are  any  number  of  passages  in  which  the  Mishna 
and  Tosefta  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  average  man  passing 
in  the  street,  the  average  woman  who  stops  in  to  visit  her  friend,  or 
the  average  workman  or  shopkeeper  or  farmer  is  an  'am  ha-are 
The  members  of  this  majority  were  not  without  religion.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  observe  some  rules  laid  down  by  the  Pharisees,  and  at 
a  later  period  they  were  said  to  hate  the  Pharisees  even  more  than  the 
gentiles  hated  the  Jews;  but  they  had  their  own  synagogues  (though 
the  Pharisees  said  that  anybody  who  frequented  them  would  come 
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to  an  early  death),  they  kept  the  Jewish  festivals,  and  they  even 
observed  some  of  the  more  serious  purity  regulations.  So  even  with 
them  we  have  not  reached  the  end  of  the  varieties  of  first-century 
Judaism,  for  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  worldly  Jews — the 
Herodians,  tax  gatherers,  usurers,  gamblers,  shepherds,  and  robbers 
(by  the  thousands)  who  fill  the  pages  of  the  Gospels,  the  Talmuds, 
and  Josephus. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  tradition  which  makes  the 
Pharisees  the  dominant  group  ?  First,  no  doubt,  by  the  natural  prej¬ 
udice  of  the  Rabbinic  material.  This  point  hardly  needs  elaboration: 
the  sayings  of  the  Rabbis  were,  of  course,  recorded  by  and  for  their 
followers.  Even  if  the  sayings  were  completely  unbiased  and  the 
record  absolutely  accurate,  the  mere  concentration  of  interest  in  the 
group  concerned  would  make  them  bulk  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
rest.  In  the  second  place,  however,  there  are  the  statements  of 
Josephus,  attributing  to  the  Pharisees  a  predominant  influence  with 
the  people.  To  understand  these  we  must  recall  the  career  of  Josephus 
and  the  situation  in  which  he  wrote. 

Josephus  was  a  member  of  the  priestly  aristocracy  and  in  his  later 
period  claimed  to  have  been  a  Pharisee.  Certainly,  the  alliance  of 
aristocrats  and  Pharisees  which  was  in  control  during  the  early  days 
of  the  war  made  him  commander  of  some  Jewish  forces  in  Galilee, 
though  Simeon  ben  Gamaliel,  the  leader  of  the  Pharisaic  group,  later 
tried  to  have  him  removed.  When  his  forces  were  defeated  he  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Romans  and  hailed  Vespasian  as  the  universal  ruler 
whom  Jewish  tradition  had  prophesied  would  arise  from  Palestine. 
When  Vespasian  fulfilled  this  prophecy  by  becoming  emperor, 
Josephus  was  set  at  liberty  and  taken  into  Roman  service,  first  in 
Jerusalem  as  interpreter  during  the  siege,  and  later  in  Rome.  Here 
he  wrote  his  Jewish  War  in  the  service  of  Roman  propaganda:  its 
purpose  being  to  persuade  the  Jews  of  Mesopotamia  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  help  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  to  persuade  Jews 
everywhere  that  the  Palestinians  had  brought  their  ruin  upon  them¬ 
selves  by  their  own  wickedness;  that  the  Romans  were  not  hostile  to 
Judaism  but  had  acted  in  Palestine  regretfully,  as  agents  of  divine 
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vengeance;  and  that  therefore  submission  to  Roman  rule  was  justi¬ 
fied  by  religion  as  well  as  common  sense. 

For  this  service  Josephus  has  often  been  denounced  as  an  apostate 
from  Judaism.  He  was  not.  Submission  to  the  Romans  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Vespasian  as  destined  emperor  certainly  did  not,  in  and  by 
themselves,  constitute  apostasy,  for  these  very  same  acts  are  at¬ 
tributed  by  Rabbinic  tradition  to  the  leader  of  the  Pharisaic  revival, 
R.  Johanan  ben  Zakkai.  Clearly,  then,  the  question  of  Josephus’ 
loyalty  to  Judaism  must  be  settled  by  other  considerations.  And  there 
is  positive  evidence  that  he  remained,  even  in  Rome,  an  admitted 
and  convinced  Jew*.  He  wrote  a  defense  of  Judaism  against  the  gram¬ 
marian  Apion,  and  this  at  a  time  when  defenders  of  Judaism  were 
probably  not  in  favor.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  who  seems  to  have 
been  hostile  to  Jews,  he  wrote  his  major  work,  the  Jewish  Antiquities, 
of  which  the  main  concern  was  to  glorify  the  Jewish  tradition.  His 
loyalty  to  that  tradition,  therefore,  is  hardly  to  be  questioned. 

But  to  which  group  within  the  Jewish  tradition  was  he  loyal  ?  Here 
a  comparison  of  the  War  with  the  Antiquities  is  extremely  informa¬ 
tive.  In  the  War,  written  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Josephus  still  favors  the  group  of  which  his  family  had  been  repre¬ 
sentative — the  wealthy,  pro-Roman  section  of  the  priesthood.  He 
represents  them  (no  doubt  correctly)  as  that  group  of  the  community 
which  did  all  it  could  to  keep  the  peace  with  Rome.  In  this  effort, 
he  once  mentions  that  they  had  the  assistance  of  the  chief  Pharisees, 
but  otherwise  the  Pharisees  hardly  figure  on  the  scene.  In  his  account 
of  the  reign  of  Salome-Alexandra  he  copies  an  abusive  paragraph  of 
Nicholas  of  Damascus,  describing  the  Pharisees  as  hypocrites  whom 
the  queen’s  superstition  enabled  to  achieve  and  abuse  political  power. 
In  his  account  of  the  Jewish  sects  he  gives  most  space  to  the  Essenes. 
(Undoubtedly  he  was  catering  to  the  interests  of  Roman  readers, 
with  whom  ascetic  philosophers  in  out-of-the-way  countries  enjoyed 
a  long  popularity.)  As  for  the  others,  he  merely  tags  brief  notices  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  onto  the  end  of  his  survey.  He  says 
nothing  of  the  Pharisees’  having  any  influence  with  the  people,  and 
the  only  time  he  represents  them  as  attempting  to  exert  any  in- 
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fluence  (when  they  ally  with  the  leading  priests  and  other  citizens  of 
Jerusalem  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the  war),  they  fail. 

In  the  Antiquities,  however,  written  twenty  years  later,  the  picture 
is  quite  different.  Here,  whenever  Josephus  discusses  the  Jewish 
sects,  the  Pharisees  take  first  place,  and  every  time  he  mentions  them 
he  emphasizes  their  popularity,  which  is  so  great,  he  says,  that  they 
can  maintain  opposition  against  any  government.  His  treatment  of 
the  Salome-Alexandra  incident  is  particularly  illuminating:  he  makes 
Alexander  Janneus,  Salome’s  husband  and  the  lifelong  enemy  of  the 
Pharisees,  deliver  himself  of  a  deathbed  speech  in  which  he  blames 
all  the  troubles  of  his  reign  on  the  .fact  that  he  had  opposed  them 
and  urges  his  wife  to  restore  them  to  power  because  of  their  over¬ 
whelming  influence  with  the  people.  She  follows  his  advice  and  the 
Pharisees  cooperate  to  such  extent  that  they  actually  persuade  the 
people  that  Alexander  was  a  good  king  and  make  them  mourn  his 
passing! 

It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  see  in  such  a  rewriting  of  history  a 
bid  to  the  Roman  government.  That  government  must  have  been 
faced  with  the  problem:  Which  group  of  Jews  shall  we  support?  It 
must  have  asked  the  question:  Which  Jews  (of  those  who  will  work 
with  us  at  all)  can  command  enough  popular  following  to  keep 
things  stable  in  Palestine?  To  this  question  Josephus  is  volunteering 
an  answer:  The  Pharisees,  he  says  again  and  again,  have  by  far  the 
greatest  influence  with  the  people.  Any  government  which  secures 
their  support  is  accepted;  any  government  which  alienates  them  has 
trouble.  The  Sadducees,  it  is  true,  have  more  following  among  the 
aristocracy.  (We  may  guess  that  they  were  better  represented  at  the 
Roman  court  and  that  Josephus  was  trying  to  answer  this  objection.) 
But  they  have  no  popular  following  at  all  and,  even  in  the  old  days 
when  they  were  in  power,  they  were  forced  by  public  opinion  to 
follow  the  Pharisees’  orders.  As  for  the  other  major  parties,  the 
Essenes  are  a  philosophical  curiosity,  and  the  Zealots  differ  from  the 
Pharisees  only  by  being  fanatically  anti-Roman.  So  any  Roman  gov¬ 
ernment  which  wants  peace  in  Palestine  had  better  support  and 
secure  the  support  of  the  Pharisees. 

Josephus*  discovery  of  these  important  political  facts  (which  he 
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ignored  when  writing  the  Jewish  War)  may  have  been  due  pardy 
to  a  change  in  his  personal  relationship  with  the  Pharisees.  Twenty 
years  had  now  intervened  since  his  trouble  with  Simeon  ben  Ga¬ 
maliel,  and  Simeon  was  long  dead.  But  the  mere  cessation  of  per¬ 
sonal  hostilities  would  hardly  account  for  such  pointed  passages  as 
Josephus  added  to  the  Antiquities .  The  more  probable  explanation 
is  that  in  the  meanwhile  the  Pharisees  had  become  the  leading 
candidates  for  Roman  support  in  Palestine  and  were  already  ne¬ 
gotiating  for  it.  This  same  conclusion  was  reached  from  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Rabbinic  evidence  by  Gedalyahu  Alon  in  his  History  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  in  the  Period  of  the  Mishna?  He  concluded 
that  the  Roman  recognition  of  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Rabbinic 
organization  in  Palestine  came  after  the  fall  of  Domitian,  but  had 
been  a  matter  of  negotiation  even  in  Domitian’s  time  and,  when  it 
came,  was  an  official  approval  of  an  authority  which  had  already  ex¬ 
isted  de  facto  for  some  time.  This  theory,  and  the  tradition  that 
Jewish  relations  with  Rome  underwent  some  strain  in  the  latter  days 
of  Domitian,  would  perfectly  explain  the  content  and  tone  of  those 
passages  of  the  Antiquities  which  insist  on  the  influence  of  the 
Pharisees  with  the  people. 

Such  motivation  does  not,  of  course,  prove  that  Josephus*  state¬ 
ments  are  false,  but  it  would  explain  their  falsity  if  that  were  other¬ 
wise  demonstrated.  Without  attempting  conclusive  demonstration, 
three  points  may  be  noted: 

First,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  much  evidence  that  during  the  first 
century  a  great  deal  of  Palestinian  Judaism  was  not  Pharisaic. 

Second,  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees  with  the  people,  which 
Josephus  reports,  is  not  demonstrated  by  the  history  he  records.  John 
Hyrcanus  was  not  afraid  to  break  with  the  Pharisees,  and  none  of 
the  succeeding  Maccabees  except  Salome  and  the  puppet  Hyrcanus 
II  felt  it  worth  while  to  conciliate  them.  As  to  their  relations  with 
Herod,  Josephus  contradicts  himself;  but  if  Herod  had  the  support 
of  the  Pharisees  it  did  not  suffice  to  secure  him  popularity,  and  if 
they  opposed  him  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  cause  him  serious 
trouble.  During  the  first  century  of  the  Common  Era,  the  only  ruler 

*  [Toledot  ha-Y  ehudim  be-Eres  Yisrael  bi-Tcqufat  ha-Mishna  we-ha-T almud.] 
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who  consistently  conciliated  them  was  Agrippa  I.  If,  as  Josephus 
says,  they  were  for  peace  with  Rome,  their  influence  failed  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  After  the  war  broke  out,  they  formed  only  one  party  in  the 
coalition  upper-class  government,  which  held  the  initial  power  in 
Jerusalem  for  a  short  time,  but  was  ousted  by  groups  with  more 
popular  support.  All  this  accords  perfectly  with  the  fact  that  Josephus 
in  his  first  history  of  the  war  never  thought  their  influence  important 
enough  to  deserve  mention. 

In  the  third  place,  even  Josephus’  insistence  on  their  influence 
“with  the  multitude”  implies  a  distinction  between  them  and  the 
people  whom  they  influenced.  Evidently,  “the  multitude”  were  the 
majority  and  they  were  not  Pharisees.  In  one  instance,  where  Jose¬ 
phus  speaks  of  the  Pharisees  as  refusing  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to 
Herod,  he  sets  the  number  of  them  at  “more  than  6000.”  The  passage 
is  not  absolutely  conclusive  because  another  seems  to  contradict  it 
and  assert  that  the  oath  was  taken,  but  the  most  plausible  explana¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  be  that  which  takes  the  passages  as  contradictory 
rather  than  complementary  and  understands  6000  as  the  (approxi¬ 
mate)  total  number  of  the  Pharisees.  The  Essen es,  by  the  way,  num¬ 
bered  about  4000,  according  to  Josephus’  estimate. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  understand  the  position  of  these  6000  Phari¬ 
sees  vis-a-vis  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  population,  that  is  to  say,  in  what 
category  of  the  population  were  they  classed:  were  they  clergy  or 
laity?  Was  it  a  profession  to  be  a  Pharisee,  or  an  avocation? 

Here  the  danger  is  obviously  that  of  imposing  modern  categories 
upon  ancient  society.  Many  would  say  there  is  even  a  danger  of  im¬ 
posing  ancient  categories  on  a  part  of  ancient  society  which  they  do 
not  fit,  of  classifying  the  Pharisees  in  categories  which  belong  to 
Greek  and  Roman  society,  not  to  Palestinian  Judaism.  This  charge 
has  been  brought  particularly  against  Josephus,  who  consistently 
describes  the  major  Jewish  sects,  including  the  Pharisees,  as  phil¬ 
osophic  schools.  In  this  he  is  supported  by  agreement  with  Philo  and 
with  the  ancient  Christian  writers  who  describe  the  Jewish  sects. 
But  it  is  customary  to  say  that  in  using  this  description  he  is  trying 
to  explain  the  sects  to  his  gentile  readers,  who  had  nothing  like  them 
in  their  society.  The  easiest  way  to  give  them  a  general  idea  of  what 
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the  Pharisees  did  was  to  call  them  "philosophers,”  just  as,  nowadays, 
the  simplest  way  to  explain  a  guru  is  to  call  him  a  "father  confessor  ” 
The  people  who  maintain  this  view  hold  not  only  that  all  Pharisees 
were  primarily  Pharisees  (a  very  strong  position)  but  also  that  the 
Greco-Roman  society  produced  nothing  really  like  them,  so  that,  al¬ 
though  others  may  have  thought  of  them  in  its  terms,  the  Pharisees 
themselves  never  did  so.  Now  this  latter  position  is  a  particular  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  general  notion  that  Palestinian  Judaism  was  prac¬ 
tically  untouched  by  Hellenistic  influences.  We  have  already  seen 
that  general  notion  to  be  false;  here  we  may  adduce  a  number  of 
reasons  for  doubting  this  particular  application  as  well. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Judaism  to  the  ancient 
world  was  a  philosophy.  That  world  had  no  general  term  for  reli¬ 
gion.  It  could  speak  of  a  particular  system  of  rites  (a  cult  or  an 
initiation),  or  a  particular  set  of  beliefs  (doctrines  or  opinions), 
or  a  legal  code,  or  a  body  of  national  customs  or  traditions;  but 
for  the  peculiar  synthesis  of  all  these  which  we  call  a  “religion,”  the 
one  Hellenistic  word  which  came  closest  was  "philosophy.”  So  when 
Judaism  first  took  shape  and  became  conscious  of  itself  and  its  own 
peculiarity  in  the  Hellenizcd  world  of  the  later  Persian  Empire,  it 
described  itself  with  the  Hellenic  term  meaning  the  wisdom  of  its 
people  (Deut.  4:6).  To  the  success  of  this  concept  within  Judaism  the 
long  roll  call  of  the  wisdom  literature  bears  witness.  Further,  the 
claim  was  accepted  by  the  surrounding  world.  To  those  who  ad¬ 
mired  Judaism  it  was  "the  cult  of  wisdom”  (for  so  we  should  trans¬ 
late  the  word  "philosophy”  which  they  used  to  describe  it),  and  to 
those  who  disliked  it  it  was  "atheism,”  which  is  simply  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  the  regular  term  of  abuse  applied  to  philosophy  by  its 
opponents. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Jews  living,  as  Palestinian  Jews 
did,  in  the  Greco-Roman  world,  and  thinking  of  their  religion  as  the 
practice  of  wisdom,  should  think  of  the  groups  in  their  society  which 
were  distinguished  by  peculiar  theories  and  practices  as  different 
schools  of  the  national  philosophy.  That  the  groups  also  thought 
thus  of  themselves  is  shown  by  a  vast  number  of  details,  of  which 
the  following  are  a  few  examples.  Their  claim  to  authority  was  put 
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in  the  form  of  a  chain  of  successors  by  whom  the  true  philosophy 
had  been  handed  down.  Elias  Bickerman  in  his  article,  “La  Chaine 
de  la  tradition  pharisienne,”  has  demonstrated  the  parallel  between 
this  list  (in  A  hot)  and  the  list  alleged  by  the  philosophic  schools,  and 
has  remarked  that  the  Greek  and  Pharisaic  lists  differed  from  those  of 
the  priestly  “philosophies”  of  the  barbarians  in  being  lists  of  teachers, 
not  of  ancestors.  He  also  mentions,  apropos  of  the  “houses”  of  Hillel 
and  Shammai,  the  fact  that  “house  of  so-and-so”  is  a  regular  form  of 
reference  to  a  philosophic  school  founded  by  so-and-so;  and  he  shows 
that  both  the  Greek  and  the  Jewish  philosophic  schools  justified  their 
peculiar  teachings  by  claiming  accurate  tradition  from  an  authorita¬ 
tive  master.  Not  only  was  the  theory  of  the  Pharisaic  school  that  of 
a  school  of  Greek  philosophy,  but  so  were  its  practices.  Its  teachers 
taught  without  pay,  like  philosophers?  they  attached  to  themselves 
particular  disciples  who  followed  them  around  and  served  them,  like 
philosophers;  they  looked  to  gifts  for  support,  like  philosophers;  they 
were  exempt  from  taxation,  like  philosophers;  they  were  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  street  by  their  walk,  speech,  and  peculiar  clothing, 
like  philosophers;  they  practiced  and  praised  asceticism,  like  phi¬ 
losophers;  and  finally— what  is,  after  all,  the  meat  of  the  matter— 
they  discussed  the  questions  philosophers  discussed  and  reached  the 
conclusions  philosophers  reached.  Here  there  is  no  need  to  argue  the 
matter,  for  Professor  Wolfson,  in  his  aforementioned  classic  study  of 
Philo,  has  demonstrated  at  length  the  possibility  of  paralleling  a 
philosophic  system  point  by  point  from  the  opinions  of  the  Rabbis. 
Now  one,  or  two,  or  two  dozen  parallels  might  be  dismissed  as 
coincidental:  all  men,  by  virtue  of  mere  humanity,  are  similar  and 
life  presents  them  with  similar  problems;  it  is  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  they  should  often  and  independently  reach  the  same  anr 
swers.  But  parallels  of  terminology  are  another  matter,  and  here  we 
come  back  to  Professor  Lieberman’s  demonstration  that  some  of  the 
most  important  terms  of  Rabbinic  Biblical  exegesis  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Greek.  This  is  basic.  As  indicated  above,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  borrowings  can  be  explained  only  by  a  period  of  pro¬ 
found  Hellenization,  and  once  the  existence  of  such  a  period  has 
been  hypothecated  it  is  plausible  to  attribute  to  it  also  the  astounding 
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series  of  parallels  which  Professor  Wolfson  has  shown  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  content  of  philosophic  and  Rabbinic  thought. 

In  sum,  then,  the  discoveries  and  research  of  the  past  twenty-five 
years  have  left  us  with  a  picture  of  Palestinian  Judaism  in  the  first 
century  far  different  from  that  conceived  by  earlier  students  of  the 
period.  We  now  see  a  Judaism  which  had  behind  it  a  long  period  of 
thoroughgoing  Hellenization — Hellenization  modified,  but  not 
thrown  off,  by  the  revival  of  nationalism  and  nationalistic  and  anti¬ 
quarian  interest  in  native  tradition  and  classic  language  (an  interest 
itself  typically  Hellenistic).  As  the  Greek  language  had  permeated 
the  whole  country,  so  Greek  thought,  in  one  way  or  another,  had 
affected  the  court  and  the  commons,  the  Temple  and  the  tavern,  the 
school  and  the  synagogue.  If  there  was  any  such  thing,  then,  as  an 
“orthodox  Judaism,”  it  must  have  been  that  which  is  now  almost 
unknown  to  us,  the  religion  of  the  average  “people  of  the  land.” 
But  the  different  parts  of  the  country  were  so  different,  such  gulfs 
of  feeling  and  practice  separated  Idumea,  Judea,  Caesarea,  and 
Galilee,  that  even  on  this  level  there  was  probably  no  more  agree¬ 
ment  between  them  than  between  any  one  of  them  and  a  similar 
area  in  the  Diaspora.  And  in  addition  to  the  local  differences,  the 
country  swarmed  with  special  sects,  each  devoted  to  its  own  tradition. 
Some  of  these,  the  followings  of  particular  prophets,  may  have  been 
spontaneous  revivals  of  Israelite  religion  as  simple  as  anything  in 
Judges.  But  even  what  little  we  know  of  these  prophets  suggests  that 
some  of  them,  at  least,  taught  a  complex  theology.  As  for  the  major 
philosophic  sects — the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes — the  largest 
and  ultimately  the  most  influential  of  them,  the  Pharisees,  numbered 
only  about  6000,  had  no  real  hold  either  on  the  government  or  on  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  was,  as  were  the  others,  profoundly 
Hellenized. 

This  period  of  Palestinian  Jewish  history,  then,  is  the  successor  to 
one  marked  by  great  receptivity  to  outside  influences.  It  is  itself 
characterized  by  original  developments  of  those  influences.  These  de¬ 
velopments,  by  their  variety,  vigor,  and  eventual  significance,  made 
this  small  country  during  this  brief  period  the  seedbed  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  religious  history  of  the  Western  world. 
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Literary  Form  of  the  Pesah  Haggadah* 

S.  Ston 

A.  The  Problem 

THERE  ARE  MORE  than  twenty  passages  in  the  Bible,  ranging 
from  Exodus  to  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles ;  which  deal  in 
one  way  or  another  with  the  ordinances  of  fmgh  ha-pesah  and  fiagh 
ha-ma$$oth .  The  Rabbis  of  mishnaic  times  were  already  aware  of 
some  inconsistencies  in  the  ancient  records.  They  speak,  for 
instance,  of  pesah  mtyayim  and  pesah  le-dhoroth.  Modern  Old 
Testament  scholars,  in  particular,  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
variety  of  Biblical  source  material  on  the  subject.  To  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  more,  striking  discrepancies:  originally  Pesah  was  ob¬ 
served  as  a  domestic  festivity.  The  whole  account  in  Exodus  xii  has 
no  trace  of  the  deuteronomic  centralization  of  sacrificial  worship. 
In  Exodus  xii:  22  if,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  lintel 
and  the  two  sideposts  of  the  door  is  commanded  “as  a  statute 
unto  thee  and  thy  sons  for  ever/’  The  passages  in  Deuteronomy , 
Joshua ,  the  Second  Book  of  Kings ,  Ezra  and  the  Second 
Book  of  Chronicles ,  though  phrased  in  more  general  terms, 
do  not  mention  any  such  ordinance.  And  what  in  the  Exodus 
account  seems  to  refer  entirely  to  the  duties  of  every  householder, 
is  transferred  in  Ezra  to  the  tasks  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 

Only  one  aspect  seems  to  be  an  unchangeable  feature  of  the 
Pesah  traditions  from  hoary  antiquity  to  the  present  day 
—the  duty  incumbent  on  every  father  and  teacher  in  Israel  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  story  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  and 
to  pass  it  on  to  the  next  generation.  Four  sections  in  the  Pentateuch 
are  supposed  to  accentuate  this  obligation.1  A  fifth  quotation 
from  Exodus  x:  2  is  not  used  as  a  proof-text  in  the  traditional 
Haggadah,  though  it  occurs  in  the  Midhrash  ha-Gadhol  in  the  name 
of  Rabh  Huna,  in  the  Guide  of  the  Perplexed ,  iii:  39,  and  in  the 
Haggadah  of  the  Karaites. 1 

•  I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  J.  O.  Weiss,  for  drawing  my  attention 
to  the  structural  and  historical  relationship  between  the  Haggadah  and  Symposia 
Literature.  My  friend.  Dr.  J.  Rosenwasser,  has  made  valuable  suggestions  on 
various  points  which  have  a  bearing  on  this  enquiry. 

1  Exodus  xii:  26  ff,  xiii:  6  ff  and  14,  and  Deuteronomy  vi:  12  f. 

Continued  at  foot  of  next  page 
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It  appears,  however,  that  at  best  only  the  first  three  passages  have 
a  bearing  on  what  later  became  the  statutory  liturgy  of  the  Pesah 
Haggadah.  The  context  of  the  question  of  the  son  in  Deuteronomy 
deals  generally  with  44  testimonies,  statutes  and  ordinances,”  which, 
though  traced  back  to  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  specific  laws  of  Passover,  such  as  the  paschal  lamb,  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herbs.  Even  the  first  three  commandments  in 
Exodus  bear  only  remote  resemblance  to  their  ultimate  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  Haggadah ,  if  we  consider  their  original  Sitz  im 
Leben.  The  Samaritans,  for  instance,  have  nothing  corresponding 
to  the  Jewish  Seder  Service  in  their  early  history.  Their  table  hymns 
appear  first  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  obedience  to  the  law  in 
Exodus  xii:  7  and  xii:  22,  they  merely  dip  a  little  bunch  of  hyssop 
into  a  bowl  of  blood  and  touch  the  lintel  and  sideposts  of  their 
huts  with  it.  On  a  number  of  occasions,  the  custom  has  been  ob¬ 
served  that  adults  and  children  mark  their  foreheads  and  probably 
their  arms  or  hands  with  blood.8  In  Exodus  xiii:  9,  the  exhortation 
to  tell  the  son  is  immediately  followed  by  the  sentence 44  And  it  shall 
be  as  a  sign  upon  your  hand  and  for  a  memory  between  your  eyes, 
so  that  the  Torah  of  the  Lord  should  be  in  your  mouth,  because 
the  Lord  has  brought  you  forth  from  Egypt  with  a  strong  hand.  And 
thou  shalt  keep  this  statute  at  its  proper  season  from  year  to  year.” 

A  very  similar,  though  shorter,  instruction  occurs  in  verse  16, 
after  reference  has  been  made  to  the  slaying  of  the  first-born  in 
Egypt.  Chapter  xii:  26  stands  in  the  same  context.  What  was 
originally  meant  to  be  preserved  in  the  memory  of  future 
generations  was  simply  the  annual  domestic  sacrifice  and 
the  accompanying  blood  rite,4  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread 
and  bitter  herbs,  and  a  brief  explanatory  reference  to  the 

*  For  a  recent  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
among  the  Samaritans  cf.  the  Ph.D.  thesis  submitted  to  the  University  of 
Leeds  by  J.  Lerner,  A  Critical  Investigation  and  Translation  of  the  Special 
Liturgies  of  the  Samaritans  for  their  Passover,  1956. 

4  For  a  late  reminiscence  of  its  originally  prophylactic  character  cf.  Jubilees 
il:  15.  Cf.  also  the  phenomenological  study  by  F.  Bammel,  Das  Heilige  Mahl 
im  Glauben  der  Volker ,  Gutersloh,  1956,  p.  56.  On  the  early  replacement  of  the 
dipping  of  hyssop  into  a  bowl  of  blood  and  the  touching  of  lintel  and  sideposts 
into  the  two  tibbulim  cf.  the  interesting  article  by  S.  Zeitlin,  Seder  shel  Pesaft, 
Hadoar  xxxvi,  No.  21,  1956,  pp.414  f.  The  Karaite  usage  to  recite  the  'arami 
'obhedh  passage  in  their  Passover  Haggadah  is  merely  a  late  adaptation  to  the 
Rabbinic  custom. 


*  Pressburg,  1879;  cf.  also  M.  M.  Kasher,  Haggadhah  Shelemah,  Jerusalem, 
1955,  p.  29. 
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Exodus  and  the  covenant  connected  with  it  There  is  certainly 
no  allusion  in  any  of  the  Biblical  passages  to  the  duty  of  telling 
the  story  of  deliverance  at  night 

There  are  many  references  to  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  meal 
in  Jubilees,  Philo,  Josephus  and  the  New  Testament  which  we  shall 
discuss  later.  Some  of  them  reveal  interesting  points  of  contact 
with  later  developments,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  apart  from 
Kiddush ,  Hallel  and  some  very  elementary  questions  and  answers 
in  connection  with  the  rites  of  the  festival, 5  no  fixed  Seder  liturgy 
was  in  existence  before  the  second  third  of  the  second  century  C.E. 
Even  after  that,  the  establishment  and  adjustment  of  traditions 
lasted  for  many  centuries.  Had  there  been  any  pre-Christian 
literary  history  of  the  Haggadah,  the  Hellenistic  Jewish  writers 
would  have  given  a  detailed  account  of  its  educational  and  ”  philo¬ 
sophical”  importance  to  their  Greek  neighbours.  Finkelstein’s 
dating  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Haggadah  text  in  the  second  or 
third  century  B.C.E.  is  thus  unconvincing. a  Neither  the  Elephantine 
Papyrus  of  446  B.C.E.,  which  deals  with  some  of  the  laws  of  Passover, 
nor  the  Pesah  passage  in  Sirah,  chapter  50,  mention  anything 
about  the  Seder  Service. 

What  then  gave  the  impetus  to  the  extension  from  the  unspecified 
Biblical  ordinances  to  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Haggadah  as  it 
now  stands  before  us?  A  number  of  explanations  can  be  put 
forward:  the  expansion  of  any  form  of  liturgy  after  the  cessation 
of  the  Temple  service,  the  general  increase  in  midrashic  exegesis 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  amalgamation  and 
harmonization  of  a  great  variety  of  these  rabbinic  traditions, 
eschatological  expectations  side  by  side  with  the  attempt  to  organise 
national  resistance  against  Rome,  and  the  tendency  to  stress  the 
antiquity  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  addition  to  such  causes  which  all 
played  their  part  in  the  shaping  of  the  statutory  ritual  of  the  Seder 
Night,  I  submit  for  consideration  the  influence  of  Symposia  Literature 
on  the  literary  form  of  the  Haggadah. 

I.  Lewy,  E.  Baneth,  S.  Krauss  and  D.  Goldschmidt  have  already 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  forms  of  the  Seder  meal  pre- 

1  The  tenth  chapter  of  Mishnah  and  Tosefta  Pesahim,  for  instance,  records 
early  controversies  regarding  Kiddush  and  Hallel  between  Hillel  and  Shammai. 
The  mishnaic  mah  nishtanah,  and  possibly  the  saying  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  pre¬ 
suppose  the  existence  of  the  Temple.  See,  however,  below  pp.  25ff,  32f,  41f. 

*  Cf.  The  Oldest  Midrash:  Pre-Rabbinic  Ideals  and  Teachings  in  the  Passover 
Haggadah,  Harvard  Theological  Review,  xxxi,  pp.  291  ff.  Pre-Maccabean 
Documents  in  the  Passover  Haggadah,  ibid.,  xxxv,  pp.  291  if  and  xxxvi,  pp.  1  ff. 
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suppose  acquaintance  with,  and  dependence  on,  Graeco-Roman 
table  manners  and  dietary  habits.7  There  is— apart  from  the  old 
constituent  parts  of  the  paschal  festivities — the  washing  of  hands, 
the  hors  d' oeuvre,  the  wine  before,  in  the  middle  and  after  the  meal, 
and  the  reclining  on  beds  or  couches  at  supper  time.  Not  one  of 
these  items  is  in  any  way  restricted  to  the -Seder  Night,  not  one  to  a 
specific  sacred  occasion.  Examples  illustrating  such  affinities 
between  the  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  way  of  life  could  be  multiplied 
to  fill  a  small  volume  of  comparative  study.  The  scarcity  of  Biblical 
and  especially  of  Pentateuchal  data  and  their  setting  in  a  relatively 
primitive  form  of  society  leave  little  doubt  as  to  who  borrowed 
from  whom,  though  allowances  must  be  made  for  transformation 
from  the  profane  to  the  sacred,  from  pagan  to  Jewish  religiosity 
and  for  a  certain  natural  development  of  each  civilization  within 
its  own  sphere. 

A  random  selection  of  additional  evidence  must  here  suffice.  In 
the  course  of  a  lexicographical  enquiry,  Athenaeus  8  quotes  a  number 
of  passages  from  Homer  to  the  poets  of  the  Old  and  New  Comedy 
in  which  the  terminus  technicus  didonai  hudor  kata  cheirdn  is  used. 
Such  pouring  of  water  over  the  hands  was  done  before  and  after 
meals.  Socrates  in  Plato’s  Symposium  (175  a)  is  washed  by  a  servant 
to  make  him  ready  for  reclining.  The  elliptic  Voj,  or 
C'T1?  yiJl  (Tosefta  Berakhot,  iv:  8)  which  stands  for  C'S 
CTfl  is  the  aramaizing  equivalent  for  the  Greek  phrase. 

Athenaeus  alone  refers  to  lettuce  seven  imes  in  his  Deipnosophists, 9 
describing  the  variety  of  its  kind  and  its  usefulness  at  table.  As  to 
haroseth — made  of  nuts  and  fruits  pounded  together  and  mixed  with 
spices,  wine  or  vinegar — similar  though  not  identical  dishes  are 
described  at  length  by  the  same  author,10  and  the  question  is  raised 
whether  they  should  be  served  before  or  after  dinner.  Heracleides  of 
Tarentum,  a  physician  of  the  first  century  B.C.E.,  is  said  to  have 
recommended  these  appetizers  as  an  hors  d'oeuvre  rather  than  a 
dessert.  It  is  interesting  that  the  Mishnah  Pesahim  x:  3  does  not  con¬ 
sider  haroseth  as  a  mifwalt. 1 1  Only  a  Baraitha,  quoted  in  the  Gemara 

7  For  a  detailed  bibliography  cf.  D.  Goldschmidt,  Sedher  Haggadhah  shel 
Pesah,  Jerusalem  1947. 

9  Deipnosophists  ix:  408c  ff.  cf.  also  Index  s.v.  Washing  of  Hands.  More 
about  Athenaeus  on  p.  19.  If  not  stated  otherwise  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
are  quoted  from  the  Locb  Classical  Library;  its  translations  have  been  used 
with  occasional  modification. 

*  See  Index  s.v.  Lettuce. 

Continued  at  foot  of  next  page 
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ad  loc.,  attaches  the  well-known  symbolism  to  it,  whilst  Abaye,  an 
Amora  of  the  fourth  century,  could  still  suggest  a  different  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  “  fruit  salad  ’’  ( Pesahim  116a). 

Even  the  custom  of  Hillel  to  eat  Ma$$ah  and  Maror  together  with 
the  paschal  lamb18  need  not  be  based  on  a  literal  interpretation  of 
Exodus  xii:  8  and  Numbers  ix:  11.  Sandwich  bread  eaten  with 
lettuce  belongs  to  the  Graeco-Roman  menu.  Bread  attached  by 
skewers  to  the  meat  was  also  common. 13  The  habit  was  apparently 
en  vogue ,  before  it  was  linked  with  a  scriptural  commandment. 

That  wine,  mixed  or  unmixed,  belongs  to  most  festive  occasions, 
Gentile,  Jewish,  secular  and  sacred,  is  natural  and  needs  no  stress. 
Biblical  and  Rabbinic  references  have  been  assembled  in  every 
work  dealing  with  the  ancient  Jewish  meal  in  general  and  with  the 
Seder  in  particular.14  Of  the  comparable  Greek  source  material 
Antiphanes’  saying  that  one  should  honour  the  gods  to  the  extent 
of  three  cups  might  perhaps  be  quoted,13  though  nobody  would 
claim  any  direct  influence  on  the  four  cups  of  the  Haggadah. 

In  Homer’s  time  “  men  still  feasted  sitting,  but  gradually  they 
slid  from  chairs  to  couches,  taking  as  their  ally  relaxation  and 
ease,”16  leaning  on  their  left  arm  whilst  they  were  eating.17  In 
Biblical  times,  a  similar  development  took  place  and  has  been 
traced  by  E.  Baneth  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Mishnah  Pesahim. 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  those  Biblical  records  which  refer  to  reclining  do 
so  only  in  connection  with  royal  circles  and  a  degenerate  aristocracy. 1 8 
The  Haggadah,  on  the  other  hand,  and  its  tannaitic  sources  reflect 
general  social  changes  of  the  time  and  allow,  nay,  command  ex- 


1 1  Pesahim  115a. 

18  Athenaeus  iv.:  151a. 

14  Cf.  e.g.  Strack-Billerbeck  iv.:  1  Exkurs:  Das  Passahmahl,  pp.  41  ff.  and 
iv:  2  Exkurs:  Ein  Altjudisches  Gastmahl,  pp.  61 1  ff. 

15  Antiphanes  was  a  poet  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.e.  Cf.  Athenaeus  x:  441c 
and  Index  s.v.  Wine.  Plutarch  singles  out  wine,  bread,  meat,  couches  and  tables 
which  must  be  provided  for  every  entertainment.  Other  things  are  brought  in 
not  for  necessity  but  pleasure.  (Quaest  tones  Conviviales.  ed.  G.  C.  Bernadakis, 
Leipzig  1892,  629c).  Cf.  also  K.  Kircher,  Die  sakrale  Bedeutung  des  Weines  im 
Altertum,  Religionsgeschichtliche  Versuche  und  Vorarbeiten,  ix:  2,  1910. 

14  Athenaeus  i:  11  f;  viii:  363  f;  x:  428b,  and  Index  s.v.  Reclining. 

1 7  Cf.  A.  Frickenhaus,  Griechische  Banketthduser ,  Jahrbuch  des  Kaiserlich- 
Deutschen  Archaeologischen  Instituts,  xxxii,  p.  115,  and  Pesahim,  108a. 

1 8  Cf.  Amos  ii:  8,  vi:  4;  Esther  i:  6,  vii:  8;  Canticles  i:  12. 


10  ii:  53c  and  Index  s.v.  Nuts. 

11  Rabbi  §adoq,  who  does  not  share  this  view,  speaks  only  for  himself. 
Cf.  also  Tosefta  Pesahim  x:  9f. 
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tension  of  upper-class  prerogatives  even  to  the  poorest  in  Israel. 1  * 

Moreover,  words  like  fragema,parpereth  and 'epikomion,  mentioned 
in  the  tenth  section  of  Pesafrim,  betray  their  foreign  origin  at  once 
and  lead  back  to  the  contemporary  environment  out  of  which  they 
grew.*0 

But  more  than  words  and  dinner  habits  are  here  involved.  Since 
Plato,  a  literary  species,  the  so-called  Symposia,  had  developed, 
in  which  a  description  was  given  of  a  banquet  held  by  a  few  learned 
men  who  had  met  at  a  friend’s  house  to  discuss  scientific,  philo¬ 
sophical,  ethical,  aesthetical,  grammatical,  dietetic  and  religious 
themes  over  a  glass,  and  very  often  over  a  barrel  of  wine,  after  they 
had  dined  together.  Plutarch,  one  of  the  most  famous  contributors 
to  sympotic  literature,  and  a  younger  contemporary  of  Rabbi 
Eliezer,  Rabbi  Joshua,  Rabbi  Eleazar  ben  Azariah,  Rabbi  Akiba 
and  Rabbi  Tarfon,  summarizes  earlier  practice  and  theory  in  the 
following  manner:  Koinonia  gar  esti  kai  spoudes  kai  paidias  kai 
logon  kai  praxedn  to  symposion.  “  A  symposium  is  a  communion 
of  serious  and  mirthful  entertainment,  discourse  and  actions.”  21  It 
is  meant  to  further  “  a  deeper  insight  into  those  points  that  were 
debated  at  table,  for  the  remembrance  of  those  pleasures  which 
arise  from  meat  and  drink  is  ungenteel  and  short-lived  . . .  but  the 
subjects  of  philosophical  queries  and  discussions  remain  always 
fresh  after  they  have  been  imparted  .  .  .  and  they  are  relished  by 
those  who  were  absent  as  well  as  by  those  who  were  present  at 
dinner.”  2  * 

Occasions  for  such  meetings  varied  from  ordinary  desire  for 
pleasant  company  to  birthday,  victory,  or  religious  celebrations. 
A  full  discussion  of  dietetic  questions  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
earlier  Symposia  of  Plato  and  Xenophon.  Plutarch,  however, 
covering  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge  of  his  time,  includes 
a  number  of  table  talks  which  deal  at  length  with  the  peculiarities 
of  all  kinds  of  fish,  meat,  vegetables  and  wine  (iii:  7-9).  There  is 
even  one  TischgesprSch  which  centres  round  the  question  whether 

1 8  For  reclining  at  ordinary  meals  in  tannaitic  times  cf.  Tosefta 
Berakhoth  iv:  8  f. 

80  Parpereth  has  been  derived  by  Jacob  Levy,  tVdrterbuch  iiberdie  Talmudim, 
from  Hebrew  parar.  Baneth,  however,  in  his  Die  Sechs  Ordnungen  der  Mischna , 
Pesachim,  Berlin  1927,  p.  240,  is  certainly  right  in  connecting  the  word  with 
the  Greek  perifora.  For  'epikomion  cf.  S.  Lieberman,  Ha-  Yerushalmi  Kifshuto, 
Jerusalem  1934,  p.  521. 

8 1  Cf.  Quaestiones  Conviviales,  I.C.,  708  D. 

85  Plutarch,  l.c.,  686  C  f. 
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the  Jews  abstain  from  pork,  because  they  worship  the  pig,  or 
because  they  have  an  antipathy  against  it  (iv:  5).  Since  the  days 
of  Pythagoras,  considerable  interest  had  been  taken  in  dietetic 
problems.  Hellenistic,  Gnostic,  Neo-Platonic  and  Patristic  writings 
make  relevant,  though  dispersed,  observations  on  them**. 
Athenaeus,  who  lived  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  C.B.,  gives  a  fantastic  list  of  dishes 
and  drinks  in  his  IS  books  entitled  The  Deipnosophists.  One  of  the 
various  banquets  described  in  them  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  holiday  of  the  Parilia,  an  April  feast  instituted  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Hadrian’s  erection  of  the  Temple  of  the  Fortune  of  Rome 
(viii:  361f). 

The  Deipnosophists  contain  an  encyclopaedic  summary  of 
similar  older  compilations,  valuable  for  their  traditions  and  methods 
of  approach.  Heavy  dependence  on  earlier  authors  is  also  con¬ 
spicuous  with  the  last  representative  of  this  type  of  literature, 
Macrobius,  whose  Saturnalia  belong  to  the  early  fifth  century.*4 

Statements  made  in  sympotic  writings  are  often  traced  back  to 
their  classical  sources.  Eipe  gar  Homeros  appears  over  and  over 
again.  He  is  "  the  wisest  ”,  and  to  quote  him  is  almost  identical 
with  the  midrashic  and  haggadic  she-ne'emar  or  ka-kathubh.  Yet 
there  is  no  restriction  of  authorities  85  or  subject  matter  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  these  authors,  whilst  the  Rabbis,  in  spite  of  all  their 
diversity  of  opinion,  have  only  one  Bible  to  confirm  their  views. 

No  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  talk  are  observed  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  “  Even  Plato,”  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  “  did 
not  prepare  himself  for  the  contest  like  a  wrestler,  that  he  may 
take  the  faster  hold  of  his  adversary  . . .  Questions  should  be  easy, 
the  problems  known,  the  interrogations  plain  and  familiar,  not 
intricate  and  dark,  so  that  they  may  neither  vex  the  unlearned  nor 
frighten  them  from  the  disquisition  . . .  The  discourse  should  be  like 

“Cf.  e.g.  Pseudo- A risteas,  132  ff;  Philo,  De  Speeialibus  Legibus,  iv:97, 
and  the  author’s  Dietary  Laws  in  Rabbinic  and  Patristic  Literature,  Studia 
Patristica,  Vol.  II,  Berlin  1957,  pp.  141-154. 

“ Edited  by  H.  Borneque  and  F.  Richard,  Paris  1937.  The  object  of  the 
whole  work  is  colloqui.  interrogate,  respondere  (i,  ii,  4,  5).  Almost  all  sources 
of  Macrobius  have  been  traced  to  the  second  century  c.e.  if  not  to  an  earlier 
period;  cf.  the  articles  Macrobius  and  Gavius  Bassus  in  Pauiy-Wissowa.  For 
the  connection  of  earlier  symposia  with  religious  occasions  see  Xenophon’s 
Dinner  of  the  Seven  H  ise  Men,  146  d. 

“A  random  selection  from  Athenaeus  yields  theios  Homfros,  v:  185a; 
halos  XettofSn,  xi:  5<M  e;  sofos  Platen,  iv:  155  f;  polumathestatos  Aristotelis, 
xi:  505  c. 
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our  wine,  common  to  all,  of  which  everyone  may  equally  par¬ 
take.”*6  Classical  scholars  have  described  the  literary  development 
of  sympotic  writings  from  their  masterly  beginnings  to  their 
degenerate  end.97 

B.  Pre-Haggadic  Traces  of  Symposia  Literature  in  Jewish 
Hellenistic  Writings 

There  are  some  traces  of  such  table  talks  in  early  Jewish- 
Hellenistic  literature.  In  the  pseudepigraphic  Letter  of  Aristeas ,98 
for  instance,  we  learn  that  the  Palestinian  emissaries  who  had 
come  to  Alexandria  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek 
were  invited  by  the  king  to  inaugurate  their  mission  with  a  “  party  ” 
in  their  honour.  It  is  emphasized  that  the  day  coincides  with  the 
anniversary  of  the  king’s  victory  which  would  have  at  any  rate 
demanded  a  special  celebration  of  a  sympotic  character.  During 
the  meal  all  participants  recline.  A  prayer  over  the  specially  pre¬ 
pared  food  is  pronounced,  and  after  a  suitable  time  has  passed,  a 
table  talk  on  the  art  of  good  and  just  government  ensues." 
Following  the  examples  of  classical  Symposia  literature  every  one 
of  those  invited  participates  in  the  discussion.  For  a  full  week 
the  festive  meals  are  repeated,  the  talks  too  are  continued.  It  is 
not  their  contents,  but  their  apparent  dependence  on  a  fixed  literary 
pattern  which  is  relevant  for  our  enquiry. 

No  direct  or  indirect  information  about  the  origin  of  the 
Haggadah  can  be  gained  from  the  long  section  on  Pesah  in  the  Book 
of  Jubilees  (chapter  49).  It  merely  follows  its  general  trend  of  pre¬ 
supposing  Rabbinic  observances  in  Patriarchal  times,  if  it  projects 
the  drinking  of  wine  and  the  praise  of  the  God  of  the  Fathers  into 
the  time  of  the  Exodus. 

Philo  deals  directly  with  the  celebration  of  Pesah  in  a  number 
of  passages,  particularly  in  his  De  Specialibus  Legibus,  ii:  145ff. 
Nevertheless,  he  does  not  mention  any  form  of  a  fixed  liturgy  for 
the  Seder  night,  though  he  describes  in  great  detail  how  “  on  this 
festival  many  myriads  of  victims  were  offered  by  the  whole  people, 
old  and  young  alike,  raised  for  that  particular  day  to  the  dignity 
of  priesthood.”  Only  in  its  broadest  outline  can  his  interpretation 

««  Quaestiones  Conviviaies,  614  Cf. 

*7 1  am  particularly  endebted  to  Joseph  Martin,  Symposion,  die  Geschichte 
einer  liter arischen  Form,  Paderbom  1931. 

*a  About  100  b.c.e.  according  to  Staehun,  Die  Hellenistisch-JUdische 
Litteratur,  Munich  1921,  p.  621. 

**Cf.  Xenophon,  Dinner  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  147a  ff. 
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of  the  religious,  historical,  and  agricultural  meaning  of  the  festival 
rites — and  still  less  his  allegorizations — be  compared  with  the 
later  Rabbinical  records.  All  he  has  to  say  about  domestic  cele¬ 
brations  is  comprised  in  one  paragraph  (148).  “  On  this  day  every 
dwelling  house  is  invested  with  the  outward  semblance  and  dignity 
of  the  Temple.  The  guests  assembled  for  the  banquet  (sussitia). . 
are  there  not  as  in  other  festive  gatherings  (eis  ta  alia  sumposia i) 
to  indulge  the  belly  with  wine  and  viands,  but  to  fulfill  with  prayers 
and  hymns  {met'  euchon  te  kai  humnon)  the  custom  handed  down 
by  their  fathers.”  I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the  term  humnos 
stands  for  Hallel  since  the  days  of  the  Maccabees.90 

In  his  De  Vita  Contemplativa  (48ff),  Philo  gives  further  details 
about  pagan  banquets  and  the  luxury,  ostentatiousness  and 
immorality  prevailing  at  them.  He  describes  the  elaborate 
couches  ( triklina  and  poluklina)  on  which  the  guests  used 
to  recline,  and  a  great  variety  of  precious  cups  and  goblets  from 
which  they  drank  as  well  as  baked  meats  and  savoury  dishes 
which  they  ate.  The  performances  of  flute-girls,  dancers  and  jugglers 
are  contemptuously  referred  to  as  accompaniments  to  unrestrained 
merry-making.31  Even  the  table  talk  itself  is  denounced  as  leading 
to  effeminacy  and  vulgarity.  The  criticism  includes  the  famous 
Symposia  of  Plato  and  Xenophon.  In  contrast,  the  simplicity  of 
dining  habits  amongst  the  Therapeutae  is  recommended  to  the 
reader.  Philo, 3  3  for  reasons  unknown,  singles  out  their  celebration 
of  Shabhu'oth 33  and  praises  the  utmost  seriousness  with  which  it 
was  conducted:  their  sincerity  in  prayer,  their  orderly  reclining  for 
dinner,  the  chastity  of  their  women  who  sit  apart,  and  their  con¬ 
tentment  in  all  things,  which  does  not  even  allow  slaves  to  serve 
upon  them.  In  his  own  words,  “  When  the  guests  have  laid  them- 

*°  Journal  of  Jewish  Studies,  v:  4  (1954),  p.  154,  “The  Liturgy  of  Hanukkah 
and  the  First  Two  Books  of  Maccabees'*.  Cf.  also  Matthew  xxvi:  30  and  Mark 
xiv:  26,  where  humnein  stands  for  Hallel  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover  Night. 

Musicians  and  dancers  were  considered  the  dregs  of  society  in  the 
Septuagint,  the  New  Testament,  Rabbinic,  and  Patristic  literature.  Cf. 
S.  Lieberman,  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine,  New  York,  1942,  pp.  31  If. 

a  *  Ibid.  64-90  and  Appendix  p.  522. 

**  F.  H.  Colson  in  the  Loeb  edition  ad  locum  and  H.  Lewy,  Philo,  Oxford 
1946,  p.  45,  refer  di  hepta  hebdomad  6n  to  Pentecost.  I.  Heinemann,  in  his 
article  on  the  Therapeutai  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  and  J.  van  de  Ploeg  in  “Meals 
of  the  Essenes,”  Journal  of  Semitic  Studies,  II,  April  1957,  p.  174,  prefer  earlier 
interpretations  according  to  which  the  phrase  must  mean  “  every  seven  weeks.” 
Some  exegetical  difficulties  remain  on  either  side,  though  they  have  no  bearing 
on  our  enquiry. 
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selves  down  .  .  .  and  the  attendants  have  taken  their  stand  .  .  . 
the  President  of  the  company  (prohedros )3<  discusses  (tsetei)  some 
question  arising  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  solves  one  that  has  been 
propounded  by  someone  else.  His  instruction  proceeds  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  he  lingers  over  it  and  spins  it  out  .  .  .  ,  thus 
permanently  imprinting  the  (sacred)  thoughts  in  the  souls  of  his 
hearers.”96  After  the  discourse,  disciplined  antiphonal  community 
singing  concludes  the  festive  but  simple  meal. 

No  such  “Haggadah”  of  the  Therapeutae  is  left,  but  it 
needs  no  sagacity  to  recognize  in  Philo's  description  of  this  vigil 
the  general  background  out  of  which  the  related  Seder  ritual  must 
have  grown  as  well. 

The  community  singing  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Hallel  at 
the  Seder  as  described  in  Mishnah,  Tosefta  and  Gemara.36  The 
prohedros  becomes  in  a  way  the  'omer  ha-haggadhah  or  the  maggidh, 3  7 
the  lector  of  Latin  Symposia  literature,  and  tsetein  is  identical  with 
darash. 3  8  The  questions  come  from  the  audience  and  the  answers 
are  to  be  given  in  a  simple  manner.  Even  the  leavened  bread  of 
which  the  community  partakes  seems  related  to  the  unleavened 
bread  to  be  eaten  on  the  Seder  night,  though  the  circumstances  of, 
and  the  reasons  for  such  practice,  are  not  identical.  Like  the 
scholars  of  B’ne  B’rak  in  the  Haggadah  or  like  those  in  Lud 
mentioned  in  the  Tosefta,  x:  12,  “  they  continue  till  dawn  . . .  not 
with  heavy  heads  or  drowsy  eyes  but  more  alert  and  wakeful  than 
when  they  came  to  the  banquet  (eis  to  sumposion ).  .  .  .  When  they 
see  the  sun  rising,  they  stretch  their  hands  up  to  heaven.  ...” 
It  is  interesting  that  such  habits  originated  in  sectarian  circles,  or 
rather  that  our  first  information  comes  from  them.  More  one 
cannot  say  at  the  moment 

Josephus  has  little  if  anything  to  report  about  the  domestic 
festivities  on  Pesah,  though  he  refers  to  the  Pesah  sacrifices  offered 

*4  A  few  Greek  words  are  here  filled  up  from  the  Armenian,  cf.  p.  158, 
note  1  in  the  Loeb  edition. 

"Ibid.  15. 

”  Cf.  Mishnah  Pesafiim  x:  5  f  and  references  by  J.  N.  Epstein,  Introduction 
to  Tannaitic  Literature,  Jerusalem  1957,  p.  334;  Tosefta  Pesafrim  x:  6-9  and 
observations  by  S.  Lieberman,  Tosefeth  Rishonim,  I,  Jerusalem  1937,  p.  177  f, 
Gemara  Pesafiim,  85b,  Yerushalmi,  ibid.  35b. 

* 7  Cf.  Pesafiim,  1 15b.  For  a  discussion  of  seating  arrangements  at  a  banquet 
cf.  Plutarch,  Quaestiones  Conviviales  i:  3  and  M.  Burrows,  The  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  of  St.  Mark's  Monastery,  II,  Manual  of  Discipline,  1951,  Plate  6. 

**Cf.  Walter  Bauer,  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament,  Berlin,  1952, 
s.v.  tsetei,  p.  614. 
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by  the  multitudes  in  Jerusalem  on  many  occasions,  both  in  his 
Antiquities  and  in  his  Jewish  War. 

From  the  New  Testament  we  can  learn  little  more  about  the 
Seder  arrangements  in  the  first  century  than  that  Jesus  formed  a 
Habhurah  with  his  disciples  to  partake  of  the  Paschal  meal.  It  was 
arranged  well  in  advance,*9  cushions  were  prepared  on  which  they 
reclined  while  eating,  at  least  once  herbs  were  dipped  in  the  dish 
of  sauce,  at  least  three  cups  passed  round,  and  the  Hallel  completed 
the  festive  ordinances.40  Investigations  into  the  literary  criticism 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Pauline  documents  need  not 
concern  us  here.  It  falls  equally  outside  the  scope  of  our  present 
enquiry  that  the  night-long  discussion  between  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  gave  an  entirely  new  meaning  to  an  ancient  and  hallowed 
tradition.  In  the  Haggadah,  the  re-enactment  of  the  delivery 
from  the  land  of  bondage  remains  a  historical  reminiscence: 
“  as  if  everyone  had  come  out  of  Egypt.”  There  is  comparison  and 
not  identification.  Faith  in  the  new  redemption  is  bound  up 
with  certainty  of  belief  in  the  miracles  of  the  past,  e.g.  the  Mekhilta 
on  Exodus  xiii:  3  (Ben  Zoma  and  the  sages),  now  incorporated 
into  the  Haggadah,  has  also  a  Messianic  and  possibly  anti-Christian 
implication,  according  to  which  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  gains  an 
importance  which  includes  the  days  of  the  future  Messiah.41  For 
Jesus,  the  Jewish  elements  of  his  last  supper  are  eclipsed  in 
spite  of  the  traditional  setting.  His  body  replaces  the  ma$$ah, 
or  better  still  perhaps  the  paschal  lamb  ( touto  estin  to  soma  mou)**, 
his  blood  the  wine  ( touto  estin  to  haima  mou).*3 

Finally,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  two  Mishnayoth  in  Abhoth 
which  are  connected  with  our  theme.  One,  iii:4,  reads  thus: 
“Rabbi  Simeon  (ben  Yohai,  c.  100-170  c.e.)  says,  ‘If  three  have 
eaten  at  one  table  and  have  not  spoken  over  it  words  of  the  Law, 
it  is  as  though  they  have  eaten  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead.  For 
it  is  written  (Isaiah  xxviii:  8)  “  All  tables  are  full  of  vomit  without 

**  Cf.  Mekhilta  on  Exodus  xii:  4,  Mishnah  Zebhahim  v:  8,  Pesahim  61a. 

.  40  9  Matthew  xxxvi:  17  ff,  Mark  xiv:  13  ff,  Luke  xxii:  10  ff,  I  Corinthians 
xi:  23  ff,  and  J.  Jeremias,  The  Eucharist  Words  of  Jesus,  2nd  ed.,  Oxford  1955, 
pp.  139  ff. 

4 1  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  such  tendencies  in  the  Haggadah  see  D.  Daube, 
The  New  Testament  and  Rabbinic  Judaism ,  London  1956,  pp.  278  f. 

4  4  It  may  be  that  s6ma  equals  gufo  shel  pesahy  especially  in  view  of  the 
fragmentary  character  of  the  Synoptic  records.  Cf.  however,  Jeremias,  l.c. 
p.  140  and  G.  Dalmann,  Jesus- Yeshua ,  London  1929,  pp.  141  ff. 

43  For  references  to  red  wine  in  biblical,  apocryphal  and  rabbinic  literature, 
see  Jeremias,  l.c.,  p.  145. 
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Malfom but  if  three  have  eaten  at  one  table  and  have  spoken 
over  it  words  of  the  Law,  it  is  as  if  they  have  eaten  from  the  table 
of  Makom,  for  it  is  written,  “And  )Ie  said  unto  me,  this  is  the 
table  that  is  before  the  Lord  ”  ’  {Ezekiel  xli:  22).”  Such  a  statement 
should  not  be  seen  in  isolation  but  in  the  framework  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  cultural  habits  of  the  wise,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile. 
It  is  noteworthy,  that  Hellenistic  influence  is  also  apparent  from 
the  exegesis  of  Makom  in  the  Isaiah  passage.  None  of  the  ancient 
versions  understood  it  to  mean  God.  Only  since  the  identification 
of  topos  with  God,  Rabbi  Simeon’s  interpretation  became  possible. 44 

Rabbi  Jacob’s  well-known  ethical  exhortation  “This  world  is 
like  a  vestibule  before  the  World  to  Come.  Prepare  thyself  in  the 
vestibule  that  thou  mayest  enter  into  the  reclining  hall  ”  {Abhoth 
iv:  16)  provides  another  incidental  example  of  Rabbinic  familiarity 
with  Graeco-Roman  dining  habits  in  the  second  century  c.e.  One 
used  to  assemble  in  the  prostas 46  for  the  hors  d' oeuvre  before 
entering  the  triklinion  for  the  main  meal. 

C.  The  Haggadah 

The  Haggadah  itself  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  fragmentary 
state,  and  it  is  often  more  complicated  to  unravel  its  original 
component  parts  than  those  of  the  sympotic  talks  of  Graeco-Roman 
antiquity.  Of  the  Four  Questions,  for  instance,  only  the  first  two 
are  briefly  answered  in  the  present  Seder  liturgy.  Regarding  the 
last,  discussions  or  even  a  simple  statement  like  that  of  Rabban 
Gamaliel  towards  the  end  are  replaced  by  praxeis,  the  partaking  of 
food  and  dinner  habits  “so  that  the  children  should  watch  and 
ask”  {Pesahim  115b).  Occasionally,  unauthorised  compilations  of 
the  ritual  such  as  Palestinian  traditions,  Genizah  fragments  or 
the  collections  and  comments  of  well-known  medieval  scholars 
can  throw  light  on  a  passage  otherwise  unrelated  to  its  context  or 
setting  in  life. 

In  some  cases,  one  can  hardly  decide  whether  a  halakhic  Midrash, 
a  Mishnah,  Baraitha  or  Tosefta  existed  prior  to  the  Haggadah  or 
whether  certain  practices  and  exegetical  remarks  of  famous  Rabbinic 

44  Cf.  Philo,  De  Somniis,  I,  63,  and  Genesis  Rabbah,  section  68,  9,  on 
Genesis  xxviii:  II.  Even  if  Makom  is  a  substitute  for  ha-shamayim=ouranos,  the 
new  epithet,  so  often  recurring  in  our  Haggadah  text  and  in  Genizah  fragments 
of  the  Seder  liturgy,  reflects  environmental,  and  not  Biblical  terminology. 

“Thus  Strack-Biilerbeck,  IV,  2,  pp.  617  ff.,  against  J.  Levy,  Worterbuch 
iiber  die  Targumim,  who  derives  the  word  from  prosodos  or  prostdon. 
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scholars  at  the  Seder  table  have  found  their  way  into  the  statutory 
ordinances  of  the  legal  codes.  The  shifting  of  traditional  material 
from  one  place  to  another  is  such  a  common  feature  in  this  type  of 
literature  that  it  needs  no  emphasis.  We  also  know  little  of  what 
happened  at  the  “  Symposium  ”  at  B’ne  B’rak  in  which  five  of  the 
great  teachers  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  participated. 
Only  Rabbi  Eleazar  ben  Azariah’s  contribution  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion— if  it  belonged  to  it  at  all  from  the  outset— has  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  name  of  Ben  Zoma. 48  Neither  can  it  be  assumed 
without  reservation  that  the  Midrashim  on  the  Ten  Plagues 
formed  part  of  the  discussion  at  B’ne  B’rak.  The  contemporary 
Rabbis  Yehudah  and  Jose  ha-Gelili  who  appear  later  on  in  the 
Haggadah  liturgy  are  not  mentioned  as  original  members  of  the 
B’ne  B’rak  assembly,  though  one  might  argue  that  it  happens 
occasionally  in  sympotic  literature  that  only  four  or  five  people 
are  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  a  banquet  whilst  some  arrived 
later  or  are  anonymously  described  as  “  others.” 

A  detailed  comparison  between  Symposia  literature  and  the 
Seder  liturgy  must  distinguish  between  a  general  similarity  of 
dining  habits— such  as  foods  and  drinks,  the  attendants  who  serve 
them,  tables  and  couches  and  the  reclining  at  dinner— and  specific 
affinities  of  literary  form— such  as  religious  services  and  the 
statutory  talk  woven  around  the  meal.  An  occasional  overlapping 
will  be  unavoidable,  and  here  and  there  an  analysis  of  the  tannaitic 
sources  of  the  Haggadah  will  be  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  main  purpose  of  our  enquiry. 

Kiddush,  Hallel  and  Nishmath  4  7 

Even  these  prayers  must,  in  some  way  at  least,  be  understood 
against  the  background  of  classical  and  Hellenistic  Symposia 
literature,  though  differences  are  again  obvious,  and  fundamental 
transformations  cannot  be  ignored. 

Plato’s  Symposium  takes  place  within  the  framework  of  a  secular 

4*The  Sifre,  130,  on  Deuteronomy  xvi:  3  has  the  full  text  of  the  Haggadah 
from  Rabbi  Eleazar  to  “  the  days  of  the  Messiah.”  The  Midrash  is  here  intro¬ 
duced  by  iritp  Ja  'n  near  xvi  u.  Only  Ben  Zoma  and  the  sages  are 

referred  to  in  the  Mekhilta  on  Exodus  xiii:  3.  The  Mishnah  Berakhoth  i:  3, 
has  again  the  full  text  of  the  Haggadah,  whilst  the  corresponding  Mishnah  of 
the  Yerushalmi  i:  9,  has  en5  idk,  a  version  which  is  also  found  in  the  text  of 
Maimonides’  Haggadah.  The  word  crn  might  thus  be  linked  up  with  some 
lost  statement  of  the  scholars  who  spent  the  night  in  B’ne  B’rak  (Dr.  Rosenwasser). 
The  story  of  the  banquet  itself  does  not  appear  in  any  other  source. 

4  7  According  to  R.  Yohanan,  referred  to  as  birkhath  ha-shir  in  Mishnah 
Pesahim,  x:  7,  Gemara  and  Tosafoth  a.l.  118a.  Cf.  also  Berakhoth  59b. 
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occasion,  yet  44  when  Socrates  had  taken  his  place  and  had  dined 
with  the  rest,  they  made  libations  and  sang  a  chant  to  the  god  ” 
(176a).  In  Plutarch’s  Quaestiones  Conviviales  we  are  told  that  the 
guests  at  a  banquet  used  to  sing  the  first  song  together,  praising 
Bacchus  and  describing  the  power  of  the  god  (615b).  In  Plutarch’s 
De  Musica ,  the  paean  is  recited  at  the  end  of  the  banquet  and 
sacrifices  are  offered  to  Zeus,  the  other  gods  and  the  muses.48 

Athenaeus  summarised  the  evidence  of  classical  antiquity  in  the 
following  manner:  44  Pdsa  de  sumposiou  sunagoge  para  tois  archaiois 
ten  aitian  eis  theon  anefere 44  Every  gathering  among  the  ancients 
to  celebrate  a  Symposium  acknowledged  the  god  as  the  cause  for 
it,  and  made  use  of  chaplets  appropriate  to  the  gods  as  well  as 
hymns  and  songs  ”  (v:  192b).  He  also  quotes  Xenophon’s  des¬ 
cription  of  a  symposium  in  the  Anabasis  vi:  1,  5:  44  After  they  had 
poured  libations  and  sang  the  paean,  the  Thracians  rose  up  to  begin 
the  programme  dancing  in  armour  to  a  flute  accompaniment.4® 
Vulgar  dances  ( faulai  orcheseis)  sometimes  went  together  with 
hymns  to  Aphrodite  and  Dionysus.”50  There  was  thus  no  strict 
demarcation  line  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane  in  this  type 
of  literature  and  in  the  pattern  of  life  it  tried  to  depict. 5 1 

Any  concession  to  such  customs  was  unthinkable  to  the  Rabbinic 
authorities  of  the  time.  Their  views,  in  fact,  only  make  sense  as  a 
challenge  to  contemporary  habits  of  this  sort,  as  can  be  seen 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  Epikomion . 

Affinities  between  Kiddush  and  Hattel  on  the  one  side  and 
prayers  and  songs  as  a  constitutent  part  of  a  Greek  symposium  on 
the  other  are  of  a  general  nature.  Regarding  the  nishmath  eulogy, 
however,  traces  of  Greek  rhetoric  seem  still  recognizable.  I  am 
referring  to  certain  characteristics  of  the  genos  epideiktikon , 
panegurikon  or  egkomiastikon  or— in  its  Latin  garb— the  genus 
demonstrativum  or  laudativum .  Speeches  on  public  occasions  and 
at  the  dinner  table  were  meant  to  celebrate  gods  and  emperors, 
heroes  and  distinguished  personalities  as  well  as  countries  and 

48  Quoted  by  Martin  l.c.,  p.  251  f.  Plutarch’s  Dinner  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  is  arranged  to  honour  and  conciliate  the  goddess  Aphrodite  (I46d).  After 
the  tables  are  cleared  away,  libations  are  poured  out  and  repeated  towards  the 
end  (I50d  and  164d). 

4  9  Deipnosophists ,  i:  15e.  For  chaplets,  worn  on  Sukkoth ,  cf.  Jubilees ,  xv;:  30. 

50  Ibid,  xiv:  63 Id. 

5 1  Plato  would  not  consider  the  performances  of  flute  girls  and  comedians 
as  conducive  to  serious  table  talk  (Symposium  176e,  Protagoras  347c,  and 
Laws  637a).  Philo’s  criticism  is  nevertheless  not  without  foundation.  Cf.  below 
p.  32,  n.77. 
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towns.8 8  Greek  and  Roman  rhetoricians  tried  to  guide  those 
upon  whom  the  honour  had  been  bestowed  to  address  a  festive 
audience.  There  was  indeed  a  special  kind  of  the  genus  laudativum, 
the  so-called  logos  basilikos.  In  it,  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Emperor  were  described  and  amplified,  and  an  affectation  of 
personal  inadequacy  preceded  the  laudatory  oration.  Menander, 
for  instance,  who  assembled  the  principal  features  of  this  literary 
species  as  early  as  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.e.,  53  offers  the  following 
simile  for  expressing  an  often-recurring  rhetorical  task:  “  As  the 
eyes  cannot  measure  the  endless  sea,  thus  one  cannot  easily  describe 
the  fame  of  the  Emperor.84  Such  patterns  were  modified  or  copied 
for  many  centuries,  and  its  offshoots  can  be  traced  down  in  Roman 
literature  to  the  fifth  century  C.E.88 

The  proem  was  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  valiant  deeds 
or  in  the  case  of  gods,  by  a  list  of  their  special  gifts  to  mankind. 
Quintilian’s  Jnstitutio  Oratorio6 6  may  be  quoted  as  a  theoretical 
manual  of  the  first  century  c.e.  “  In  praising  the  gods  our  first 
step  will  be  to  express  our  veneration  of  the  majesty  in  general 
terms,  next  we  shall  proceed  to  praise  the  special  power  of  the 
individual  god  and  the  discoveries  whereby  he  has  benefitted  the 
human  race  .  .  .  .”  The  Nishmath  eulogy  is  thus  a  perfect  example 
of  a  Hebrew  logos  basilikos,  the  basileus  not  being  an  emperor  but 
the  King  of  Kings.  Its  specific  qualities  outgrew  in  fact  its  generic 
characteristics  and  surpassed  all  traceable  literary  antecedents, 
royal  or  divine.  The  glories  of  the  One  God  did  not  have  to  be 
divided  into  what  was  due  to  “  Jupiter  for  the  governance  of  all 
things,  to  Mars  for  his  power  in  war,  to  Neptune  for  his  authority 
over  the  sea.”  In  the  birkhath  ha-shir  “  every  mouth  gives  thanks 

*’Cf.  R.  VoLKMANN,  Die  Rhetorik  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  Leipzig  1885, 
pp.  314  if. 

e*Cf.  his  Peri  EpideiklikSn,  ed.  L.  Spengel,  Rhetores  Graeci,  iii,  p.  368. 
Leipzig  1853-6. 

**  For  the  general  popularity  of  such  figures  of  speech  see  also  Canticles 
Rabbah,  I,  20. 

* 1  Cf.  W.  Barr,  The  Panegyrics  of  Claudian  on  the  Third  and  Fourth  Consulates 
of  Honorius,  Ph.D.  thesis.  University  College  London,  1952,  pp.  38  f.:  Si 
partem  ( laudis )  tacuisse  veiim,  quodcumque  relinquerim  maius  erit.  For  an  early 
Greek  example,  cf.  Theocritus,  A  Praise  of  Ptolemy  (c.  275  b.c.e.),  ed.  A.  S.  F. 
Gow,  Cambridge  1952,  pp.  130  If.  Towards  the  end  of  this  encomium,  the 
king  is  described  as  “  sitting  enthroned  in  those  broad  plains.”  The  suitability 
of  the  Isaiah  quotation  xrsi  b-i  kc=  ‘rp  srrn  (•pen)  in  the  context  of  the 
Nishmath  prayer  will  be  readily  perceived.  On  amplificatio  or  auxfsis  see  below 
pp.  33  f.  The  requirements  of  the  species  are  here  met  by  rpKn  nmc  “rp 

C'CPC  M2S-'  'E'l  C'ETK  'E?N  tpK. 

**iii,  vii,  6f. 
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to  the  One  King  alone,  to  Him  swears  every  tongue.”  A  king  of 
flesh  and  blood  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  focus  of  Jewish 
admiration. 

vr*  pen 

We  have  already  touched  upon  the  sociological  importance  of 
the  first  Mishnah  of  the  tenth  section  in  Pesakim,  according  to 
which  even  the  poorest  in  Israel  may  not  eat  until  he  reclines 
and  be  offered  not  less  than  four  cups  of  wine.  The  habits  of  a 
higher  stratum  of  society  which  could  afford  to  be  served  upon 
at  dinner  are  here  shared  by  everybody.  The  verbs  UTD 
are  used  impersonally  not  less  than  six  times  in  this  section.  Yet 
it  appears  from  the  Mishnah  Pesakim ,  vii:  13  that  the  word 
shammashim 57  is  the  implied  subject  of  these  sentences.  The 
Tosefta  Pesaftim,  x:  5  is  still  more  explicit:  “  The  shammash  minces 
the  entrails  and  puts  them  (as  a  kind  of  appetizer)  before  the 
guests,  and  though  there  is  no  proof  for  this  (from  the  Bible), 
there  is  a  hint,  as  it  says:  *  Break  up  for  you  a  fallow  ground, 
and  sow  not  among  thorns  ’  ”  (Jeremiah,  iv:  3).  Athenaeus 
mentions  sweetbreads,  paunches  and  liver  some  twenty  times 
in  his  Deipnosophists,  and  quotations  from  the  whole 
range  of  Greek  literature  accentuate  their  common  use  and 
excellence.  One  poem.  The  Banquet,  by  Philoxenes  of  Cythera 
(fifth  to  fourth  century)  describes  the  arrangements  of  a  dinner  in 
the  following  manner:  “  And  the  slave  set  before  us  .  .  .  meats 
of  kid  and  lamb,  boiled  and  roasted,  and  sweetest  morsel  of  .  .  . 
entrails  .  .  .  ,  as  the  gods  love  ”  (iv:  146f-147a).  Hillel  and 
Shammai  knew  already  of  a  shammash  talmidh  hakham  and  a 
shammash  ‘ am  ha-'aref,  though  not  in  connexion  with  Passover 
(Berakhoth  52b).  The  Exilarch  with  whom  Rabbi  Yehudah  ben 
Bathyra  II  (c.200)  dined  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  also 
had  an  attendant  Qalya )  to  wait  upon  them.58  Another  passage 
in  P.  Shabbath  3a,  refers  to  a  mazoghah ,59  a  wine  mixer  who 
functioned  at  a  banquet  of  Rabh. 

6  7  These  shammashim  were  under  obligation  to  fulfill  all  commandments 
appertaining  to  the  Seder  night.  Cf.  Pesakim  108a.  For  a  similar  linguistic 
usage  on  an  ordinary  occasion,  see  Mishnah  Berakhoth  vi:  6;  Tosefta ,  ibid,  iv: 
8,  12  and  Gemara  Berakhoth  40a,  43a,  Yerushalmi ,  ibid.  lOd.  Attendants 
( diakonoi )  are  also  referred  to  in  the  above-mentioned  description  of  the 
Therapeutic  Meal:  De  Vita  Contemplativa ,  75. 

58  yEkhah  Rabbathi  (Buber)  on  iii:  17. 

6  *  For  occurences  of  the  term  in  the  Targumim ,  cf.  J.  Levy,  Worterbuch 
iiber  die  Targumim ,  s.v.  mazogha. 
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Athenaeus  provides  again  the  wider  background  by  referring  to 
table-makers,  trapetsopoioiy  who  would  44  wash  the  dishes,  get  the 
lamps  ready,  prepare  the  libations  and  do  everything  else  which  it 
is  their  business  to  do.4’  He  also  mentions  table  servers,  trapet- 
sokomoi,  or  as  the  Romans  called  them  structores  (iv:  170d  f). 
Elsewhere  one  comes  across  wine  inspectors  and  wine  pourers, 
oinoptai  and  oinochoountes  (x:  425a).  Some  of  these  attendants,  at 
least,  were  not  slaves  but  young  men,  the  sons  of  freemen  (hoi 
neoi  ton  eleutheron ,  v:  192b). 

There  was,  moreover,  a  special  code  for  the  Saturnalia  (nomoi 
protoi  and  nomoi  deuteroi) 6  0  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  Lucian’s 
Kronosolon*1  (about  120-180).  It  was  meant  to  further  the  idea  of 
freedom  and  equality  amongst  men.  44  During  these  days  the  same 
honour  should  be  bestowed  upon  all,  the  slaves  and  the  free,  the 
poor  and  the  rich  .  .  .  nobody  should  count  his  money  .  .  . 
nobody  should  write  on  this  festival  ...”  Presents  consisting  of 
clothes,  domestic  utensils  and  silverware  should  be  given  to  all 
friends.  It  is  interesting  that  the  Tosefta  Pesahim ,  x:  4  includes  a 
similar  exhortation.  44  It  is  a  commandment  to  please  one’s  children 
and  the  members  of  one’s  household  .  .  .  with  wine.  Rabbi 
Yehudah  says,  women  with  what  is  befitting  them  and  children 
with  what  is  befitting  them.”  The  P.  Talmud  (Pes.  37b) 
explains:  Women  with  garments  made  of  fine  linen  (bussina)  and 
with  belts,  and  children  with  nuts  and  almonds.68 

The  First  and  Second  Laws  in  Lucian’s  Kronosolon  are  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  the  nomoi  sumpotikoi  which  deal  specifically  with 
the  festive  meal  held  on  the  Saturnalia.  At  least  some  of  these  laws 
have  strong  structural  affinities  with  the  relevant  section  of  the 
Mishnah  and  Tosefta  Pesahim .  We  read,  for  instance,  44  as  soon  as 
the  shadow  of  the  sun-dial  is  six  feet  long  one  should  go  to  the 
bath.  Before  it,  one  may  play  with  nuts,63  one  may  recline  every- 

•°Cf.  Luciarti  Samosatensis  Opera ,  iii,  ed.  C.  Jacobitz,  Leipzig  1813, 
pp.  308-1 1,  section  396-401. 

• 1  The  combined  word  depicts  Solon  as  the  law-giver  for  these  festive  days 
which  were  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Kronos,  the  father  of  Zeus,  who  ruled 
the  world  in  its  golden  days. 

62  Cf.  S.  Lieberman,  Ha-  Yerushalmi  Kifshuto ,  l.c.  i,  pp.  516  f,  and  with 
slight  alterations  Pesahim  109a.  Wine  is  excluded  from  Lucian’s  list  of  suitable 
gifts.  The  poor  scholar  should  reciprocate  with  an  old  book  of  sacred  or 
sympotic  contents.  Presents  are  distributed  to  the  guests  at  a  dinner  in  Athenaeus 
iv;  12$d-e.  Two  late  Biblical  books,  Esther ;  ix:  19,  22  and  Nehemiah,  viii:  10, 12, 
seem  to  refer  to  presents  of  foodstuff  only. 

Continued  at  foot  of  next  page 
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where,  i.e.,  without  paying  attention  to  status,  family  or  wealth  . . . 
all  should  drink  of  the  same  wine,  all  should  have  the  same  ration 
of  meat.  Equality  for  all  should  prevail  .  .  .  every  rich  man 
should  inscribe  these  laws  on  a  pillar  of  brass  in  his  courtyard 
and  take  it  to  heart.”64 

It  is  possible  that  the  introductory  passage  of  the  Haggadah68 
nDS'l  VT"  to  to'!  VY"  J'BSn  to  is  to  be  interpreted  in  a 

way  similar  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Lucian’s  nomoi  sumpotikoi. 

Such  unqualified  general  invitation  would  serve  as  a  kind  of  motto 
set  over  the  whole  Haggadah.  Scholars  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Rabh  Huna  (3rd  century)  used  almost  the  same 
phrase  when  inviting  the  needy,  bw1?!  ST\*>  *p?n  1«0  to  ( Ta'anith , 
20b).  But  the  Aramaic  of  Rabh  Huna’s  saying  is  of  the  Babylonian 
variety  On'1?  instead  of  'IT"),  whilst  the  Haggadah  passage  is 
written  in  Palestinian  Aramaic.  Moreover,  Rabh  Huna  does  not 
refer  to  Passover  or  any  other  holiday. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Tobit  offers  perhaps  a  nearer 
comparison  to  our  Haggadah  text.  It  speaks  of  the  festival  of 
Shabhu'oth.  On  that  occasion  a  fine  meal  is  prepared,  and  Tobit 
asks  his  son  to  go  out  and  bring  along  any  of  their  poor  brethren 
who  is  mindful  of  the  Lord.  Co-ordination  in  liturgy  and  law  is 
common  in  those  early  centuries  of  halakhic  consolidation,  and 
can  be  observed  for  the  three  festivals  of  pilgrimage,  the  awe¬ 
inspiring  days,  and  even  for  Hanukkah  and  Purim.66  Yet  there  is 
no  mentioning  of  instruction  or  talk  in  the  quotation  from  Tobit 
or  in  Rabh  Huna’s  formula.  The  ha  laffma  lanya  passage,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  present  a  fragmentary  recollection  of  a 
Seder  once  held.  The  theamaton,  the  maffah,  is  explained  to 
the  participants  of  the  sacred  meal;  messianic  expectations,  or  at 
least  hopes  for  political  freedom,  are  expressed,  and  a  summary 
invitation  is  extended  to  the  needy. 

**  Ibid,  section  399-401. 

“The  verb pasah  is  used  in  a  unique  sense  in  this  text.  It  may  mean  either 
to  partake  of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  would  presuppose  a  practice  in  the 
Diaspora,  such  as  described  in  Tosefta  Befah  ii:  15,  Pesafrim  53a,  Yerushalmi 
Mo'ed  Katan  81d  and  Yerushalmi  Befah  61c,  or  it  may  simply  stand  for  the 
participation  in  the  Seder  festivities.  For  the  halakhic  difficulties  involved, 
cf.  M.  M.  Kasher,  l.c.  pp.  106  ff  and  p.  99  (Hebrew  numbering). 

••  Cf.  The  Liturgy  of  Hanukkah,  I.C.,  pp.  105  f.,  151. 


• 3  The  playing  with  nuts  on  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia  is  also  mentioned 
by  Lucian,  l.c.,  sections  391  f  and  400.  It  is  not  confined  to  children,  however, 
as  in  Rabbinic  sources. 
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Plato  dined  and  had  discourse  with  the  elite  of  his  time.  In 
Xenophon's  Banquet,  Socrates  and  Antisthenes  figure  prominently. 
Archestratus  of  Syracuse,  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle  and  author 
of  a  book  entitled  Gastronomic  suggests  that  there  should  be  three 
or  four  people  in  all,  or  at  most  not  more  than  five.e7  This  is  also 
the  approximate  number  of  the  learned  guests  enumerated  in  the 
sympotic  writings  of  Plutarch.  The  Haggadah  thus  combines  a 
scholarly  and  a  popular  element.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
assembly  of  sages  in  B’ne  B’rak,  which  seems  to  exclude  even  the 
pupils,  on  the  other  the  wide  opening  of  doors  as  expressed  in 
MY1*1  pBDl  *?3.  It  is  tempting  to  construct  a  gradual  develop¬ 
ment,  which  started— as  in  Greece— with  the  secluded  activity  of 
the  wise  and  ended— so  differently— with  the  imitation  of  their 
practices  by  the  whole  people.  Prior  to  the  example  set  by  the 
learned,  the  festive  gatherings  of  ordinary  folk  lacked  an 
elaborate  setting. 

Women  take  no  part  in  the  Seder  liturgy.  Apparently  they  did 
not  even  serve  upon  their  guests  and  the  members  of  their  house¬ 
hold.  The  Mishnah  knows  only  of  the  paschal  lamb  prepared  by 
husband  or  father  for  wife  or  daughter  respectively.98  On  the 
other  hand,  no  Habhura  may  be  made  up  of  women,  slaves  and 
minors."  Only  one  Baraitha  reckons  with  the  possibility  of 
women  partaking  in  the  table  talk:  “  The  wise  son  asks  his  father 
(about  the  laws  of  Passover),  and  if  he  is  not  wise,  the  wife  asks 
her  husband.”70  An  Amora  of  the  first  generation,  Joshua  ben 
Levi,  finds  it  necessary  to  state  that  women  too  are  under  obligation 
to  drink  the  four  cups,  because  they  participated  in  the  miracle  of 
the  Exodus  ( Pesaftim  108b).  Even  reclining  is  not  considered 
indispensable  for  a  woman  at  her  husband’s  side,  only  an  rDICfn  WK, 
a  lady  of  high  standing,  is  required  to  recline  (ibid.). 7 1 

Women  took  no  share  in  the  serious  talk  of  the  Symposia  of 
Plato,  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  even  if  their  admissibility  was 
under  discussion,72  or  if  they  appeared  at  the  beginning  to  attend 
to  the  guests.73  In  Lucian’s  Symposium7*  men  and  women  are 

•  7  As  recorded  in  Athenaeus  i:  4e. 

* 8  Pesaftim,  viii:  1 ,  cf.  also  the  Baraitha ,  quoted  in  Pesaftim  88a. 

19  Mishnah  Pesaftim ,  viii:  7,  Tosefta ,  ibid,  viii:  6,  and  Gemara  thereon. 

70  Pesaftim  116a. 

71  Yerushaimi  Pesaftim  37b  allows  for  no  social  distinction,  and  makes 
reclining  obligatory  for  an  ordinary  housewife  as  well. 

72Cf.  Plutarch,  Quaestiones  Conviviales  i:  1  and  Macrobius,  vii:  I. 

Continued  at  foot  of  next  page 
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seated  separately,  and  Athenaeus,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  refers 
to  the  same  arrangement  as  described  in  the  work  of  an  earlier 
poet.76 

Sympotic  writers  of  a  later  period  depict  on  the  whole  a  mixed 
society.  Invitations  were  issued  indiscriminately  to  men  and 
women  alike,  coarse  talk  became  predominant,  and  vulgar  ostenta¬ 
tiousness  prevailed.76  A  comparison  between  the  ethical  level  of 
this  type  of  literature  and  the  Haggadah  is  impossible.77  Yet  the 
Seder  liturgy  and  its  tannaitic  sources  reflect  a  lesser  degree  of 
asceticism  and  a  higher  measure  of  upper  class  urbanity  than  the 
description  of  the  Therapeutic  meal  in  Philo,  or  the  synoptic 
records  of  Jesus’  Last  Supper. 

•nmi  rro 

Early  and  late  formulations  of  this  passage,  and  its  adaptation 
to  changed  circumstances  have  been  sufficiently  dealt  with  by  a 
number  of  scholars.  We  are  here  only  concerned  with  its  setting 
in  life.  It  appears  to  be  an  introductory  question  once  raised  at  a 
Seder  Symposium  of  the  early  tannaitic  period,  after  which  it 
became  statutory  for  well  nigh  two  millennia. 

Plutarch’s  view  on  the  essence  of  a  sympotic  talk  has  been  quoted 
in  the  general  introduction.  According  to  Gellius,  questions  were 
not  to  be  too  serious.  They  may  deal  with  a  point  touching  on 
ancient  history.78  Macrobius  too  follows  classical  rules  when 
he  suggests  that  he  who  wishes  to  be  a  pleasant  questioner 
should  ask  what  can  be  easily  answered,79  and  he  should  be  sure 
that  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly  studied  by  the  other  person 
(vii:  II,  3).  The  questions  of  the  mah  nishtanah ,  particularly  in 
their  Vrform ,  are  quite  simple  and  meant  to  appeal  to  all  partici¬ 
pants  of  the  festive  meal. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Plutarch  many  questions  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  dietetic  problems.  Some  should  here  be  added  which 
form  the  theme  of  a  symposium  and  appear  as  an  interrogative 

7  3  Cf.  Plutarch,  Dinner  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men ,  148c. 

74  Ed.  A.  Harmon,  p.  420. 

75  Athenaeusy  xiv:  644d. 

7  6  For  a  specifically  reUgious  occasion,  however,  cf.  Macrobius’  Saturnalia 
ii:  1,  Nos  honorem  Dei  .  .  .  nullo  admixtu  voluptatis  augemus. 

7  7  Even  in  Plato’s  Symposium  Alcibiades  is  so  drunk  that  he  can  hardly 
stand  (214a). 

70  Vol.  II,  Book  vii:  13,  Vol.  Ill,  Book  xviii:  2. 

7  8  Cf.  the  mishnaic  rule  nete  v*2K  p  to  injn  'ti  (Pesdhim  x:  4). 
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sentence  at  the  beginning  of  the  relevant  section:  “  Are  different 
sorts  of  food  or  one  single  dish  eaten  at  one  meal  more  easily 
digestible  ?  ”,  “  Does  the  sea  or  land  afford  better  food?  ”,  “  Why 
is  hunger  allayed  by  drinking  but  thirst  increased  by  eating?”, 
“  Why  do  the  Pythagoreans  forbid  to  eat  fish  more  strictly  than 
other  animals  ?  ”80  In  the  Attic  Nights  of  Gellius  the  question  is 
once  raised  why  oil  congeals  often  and  readily,  wine  seldom, 
vinegar  hardly  ever.81 

If  one  were  to  translate  these  interrogative  sentences  into 
Hebrew,  the  tannaitic  term  mah  nishtanah  could  be  used  for  almost 
every  question.  The  close  connection  between  the  theamaton,  the 
food  served  and  looked  upon,  and  the  conversation  which  centres 
around  it  can  perhaps  best  be  illustrated  from  a  passage  in  Macro- 
bius’  Saturnalia.  “Whilst  Furius  was  still  speaking,  the  dessert 
was  brought  in  and  gave  rise  to  a  new  conversation.”88  The  dish 
itself  became  the  tsetema,  the  subject  of  enquiry.  The  Haggadah 
thus  borrowed  with  extraordinary  discrimination  the  external 
pattern  of  sympotic  literature  but  remained  single-minded  in 
the  pursuit  of  its  sole  aim,  the  religio-historical  celebration  of 
the  Exodus  from  Egypt. 

The  specific  literary  form  of  this  fragment  calls  for  a 
comparative  investigation.  As  in  the  case  of  the  mah  nishtanah 
we  seem  to  have  before  us  a  rudiment  of  a  full  record  of  a  Seder 
gathering  once  held. 

Athenaeus— or  rather  Masurius,  a  participant  at  one  of  his 
banquets— takes  Epicurus  to  task  because  he  did  not  specify  place 
and  time  of  the  Symposium,  and  because  he  did  not  write  a  kind 
of  foreword.  Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  praised  for  his  accuracy. 
He  never  fails  to  tell  us  about  times,  persons  and  occasions  of  the 
talk  ( chronous ,  prosopa  kai  aitias). 8  3  Plutarch  adheres  to  these 
generic  rules  with  greatest  accuracy  almost  throughout.  The 
names  of  the  leading  participants  of  the  banquet,  its  time  and  place 
are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  section.  Macrobius  offers  an 
excellent  parallel  to  our  Haggadah  passage,  “  During  the  Saturnalia, 

80  Quaestiones  Conviviales  iv:  1;  iv:  4;  vi:  3;  viii:  8. 

01  Vol.  Ill,  Book  xvii:  8. 

8 2  Book  HI,  18.1.  Cf.  also  ibid,  iii:  19,  p.  400:  “  Because  we  see  apples 
mixed  with  a  dessert,  we  must  now  .  .  .  discuss  the  different  kinds  of  apples.” 

88  v:  186e. 
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distinguished  members  of  the  aristocracy  and  other  scholars 
( nobilitatis  proceres  doctique  alii),  assembled  at  the  house  of  Vettius 
Praetextatus  to  celebrate  the  festive  time  solemnly  by  a  discourse 
befitting  freemen  .  .  •  ”  The  host  procedes  to  explain  44  the  origin 
of  the  cult  and  the  cause  of  the  festival/'  thus  doing  homage  to 
religion  by  44  devoting  sacred  study  to  the  sacred  days.”84 

Sometimes  the  talk  lasted  until  dawn.  As  early  as  in  Plato’s 
Symposium  the  crowing  of  the  cock  reminds  the  guests  to  go  home. 8  5 
Socrates  on  that  occasion  went  on  to  the  Lyceum. 

All  these  features  of  sympotic  literature  occur  in  the  Haggadah’s 
assembly  of  the  sages.  The  people's  names,  the  place,  the  time  and 
occasion  are  stated.  Moreover,  the  reclining  scholars  were  talking 86 
about  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  they  were  not  yet  midrashically 
explaining  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy ,  xxvi:  5ff,  as  demanded  in 
the  Mishnah  Pesahim ,  x:4.  The  Tosefta  aJ.  records  another 
44  Symposium  ”  of  a  similar  type.  There  too  the  people  and  the 
place  are  designated  by  name,  and  the  occasion  is  described. 
Rabban  Gamaliel  II  and  the  elders  stand  for  the  five  scholars  of 
the  Haggadah,  Lud  replaces  B’ne  B’rak.  As  in  Macrobius’  Satur¬ 
nalia  even  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  house  the  Seder  was 
held  has  been  handed  down. 8  7  The  time  for  the  reading  of  the 
Shema  replaces  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  As  if  to  emphasise  the  sym¬ 
potic  setting,  the  Tosefta  adds  that  the  participants  of  the  Seder 
removed  the  remnants  of  the  food  and  cleared  the  table,88  before 
they  went  to  the  Beth  ha-Midrash.  The  statutory  Midrash  on 
Deuteronomy  xxvi  is  not  known  to  the  Tosefta  either.  By  its  reference 
to  the  scholars’  discussion  of  the  laws  of  Passover,  it  steers 

8  4  i,  vii,  8, 17.  It  belonged  to  these  explanations  to  define  the  exact  beginning 
of  the  Saturnalia:  Quando  Saturnalia  incipere  dicamus ,  id  es r,  quando  crastinum 
diem  initium  sumere  existimemus  (i,  ii,  18).  Without  maintaining  direct  influence, 
one  is  reminded  of  the  similar  question  of  the  Haggadah  and  the  Mekhilta 
on  Exodus  xiii:  8  .  .  .  a*'  mpaa 

8 5  223c.  In  Macrobius’  Saturnalia  we  read:  nec  discedentes  a  se  nisi  ad 
nocturnam  quictem  (i,  i,  1).  Cf.,  however,  Martin,  l.c.,  pp.  145-148.  The  crowing 
of  the  cock  re-occurs  as  a  topos  in  the  relevant  sections  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

8  6  prree  according  to  some  versions.  The  passage  is  missing  in  Saadya’s 
Siddur  and  in  some  Genizah  fragments. 

87  The  passages  in  Pesahim  100a  and  Yerushalmi  Pesahim  37b  differ  in  form 
and  contents  from  our  texts.  Cf.,  however,  Kiddushin  40b  for  a  secular 
symposium:  n’rsr  nVnr:  ntni  ma  c:pn  Jieib  n-n  nasi 

?*?nj  nr  pa  is  ‘rvr:  m ts.TJca  n  Sifrey  Friedmann,  para.  41  adds  the 
names  of  R.  Jose  ha-Gelili  and  R.  Akiba.  For  further  variants  and  parallel 
passages  see  ibid. 

8  8  We  read  nj?:i  am: e'jd  imaan  against  Zuckermandel’s  n  iy:i  .  .  ., 
following  S.  Liebrrman’s  Tosefeth  Rishonim ,  i:  Jerusalem  1937,  p.  178.  For  the 
context  cf.  Plutarch’s  Dinner  of  the  Seven  Wise  Ment  1 50d,  and  Berakhoth  52a. 
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a  middle  course  between  the  free  form  of  discussion  which  took 
place  in  B’ne  B’rak  and  the  apparently  later  requirements  of  the 
Mishnah. 8  8 

•min  (TDi  d'33  nyans  -un 

Some  sympotic  writers  would  not  admit  the  layman  to  the  table 
of  the  learned.  Others  would  be  less  exclusive.  Athenaeus  suggests 
all  sorts  of  suitable  combinations  of  those  invited  in  order  to  create 
the  right  atmosphere  at  a  dinner  party,  and  refers  again  to  Homer 
as  a  guide  for  the  decision  on  such  questions.  In  his  epic  he  is  said 
to  have  introduced  guests  “  who  differ  in  their  ages  and  their  views 
of  life— Nestor,  Ajax,  Odysseus— all  of  whom  .  .  .  strive  after 
excellence  but  have  set  out  in  specifically  diverse  paths  to  find 
it.”  90  Gellius  speaks  of  a  banquet  on  the  occasion  of  the  Saturnalia, 
at  which  as  many  questions  were  asked  as  guests  were  invited.91 
Sometimes  sons  joined  their  fathers  for  pleasant  entertainment 
and  scientific  debate.92  Macrobius  dedicates  his  Saturnalia  to  his 
son  and  finds  nothing  better  than  to  instruct  him.93 

According  to  Philo,  there  are  four  types  of  children.  Hie  best 
follow  both  parents,  the  father,  who  is  representative  of  perfect 
Reason  ( orthos  logos),  and  the  mother,  who  stands  for  education 
( paideia ).  The  wise  should  thus  be  furnished  with  the  invisible 
ornaments  of  the  soul  and  with  those  elements  of  knowledge  which 
appear  to  the  outside  world. 94  Children  who  consider  neither  their 
father  nor  their  mother  are,  we  might  say,  resha'im.  Intermediate  are 
those  who  follow  either  father  or  mother  ( filopatores  and  filometores). 
Bousset  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  Philo’s  De  Ebrietate 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition.98 
Ode  might  add  that  even  if  we  possessed  the  full  text  of 
this  treatise,  we  could  not  hope  to  find  an  exact  parallel  between 
the  philosophical  distinctions  of  Philo  and  the  popular  Torah- 
centred  divisions  of  the  Rabbis.  Yet  it  appears  that  we  have  to 
reckon  with  some  form  of  influence  which  found  its  way  from 
Alexandria  to  Jerusalem.  Through  Philo  or  some  other  Hellenistic 

99  Cf.  also  Mekhilta  on  Exodus  xiii:  14. 

99  v:  187a  f.  and  177a  f. 

91iii,  xviii:  2. 

9  *  Xenophon’s  Banquet  iii:  1 2,  and  Plutarch’s  Quaestiones  Conviviales,  viii:  6. 

95  i,  p.  2  (Preface). 

94  Cf.  De  Ebrietate,  paras.  30-33,  35  and  68,  and  De  Congressu  Eruditionis, 
paras.  63-68. 

96  Jiidisch-ChristUcher  Schutbetrieb  in  Alexandria  und  Rom,  Gdttingen  1915, 
pp.  85-92.  He  does  not  refer  to  the  Haggadah,  however. 
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or  HeUenistic-Jewish  author  the  psychologizing  typology  of  the 
four  sons  became  widely  known,  was  then  linked  with  the  relevant 
Pentateuchal  exhortations  and  transformed,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  to  serve  the  specific  purpose  of  the  Seder  Night. 

The  transmission  of  the  tannaitic  sources98  of  this  Haggadic 
passage  show  a  significant  uncertainty  in  the  choice  of  their 
Biblical  proof-texts.  In  addition,  one  quotation  of  the  Mekhtita 
presupposes  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  and  not  that  of  the  Masoretic 
Text.97  The  Epikomion  leads  back  to  the  sympotic  background. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Greek  word  signifies  originally  the 
revelry  which  used  to  take  place  after  the  end  of  a  banquet.  The 
mishnaic  ruling  forbids  the  imitation  of  such  practices. 

Sometimes  a  heated  discussion,  an  agdn  sofas,  took  place  between 
the  participants  of  a  banquet.  It  provided  a  vulgar  kind  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  became  a  literary  pattern  in  later  Symposia  literature. 
It  seems  that  the  phrase  “  blunt  his  teeth  ”  which  occurs  in  the 
answer  to  the  wicked  is  reminiscent  of  such  topoi.  Some  old 
versions,  including  the  Mekhilta,  still  reflect  a  more  direct  attack 
on  the  rasha':  If  you  had  been  there,  you  would  not  have  been 
redeemed.  Our  texts  have  usually  the  third  person.  Such  reading 
weakens  the  immediate  appeal  of  the  original. 

•nittO  D'DDl  null  ‘j'nfiD 

“One  begins  with  rebuke  and  concludes  with  praise.”  The 
meaning  of  this  mishnaic  passage  and  its  relation  to  the  following 
Midrash  on  Deuteronomy ,  xxvi:  5ff  has  hitherto  perplexed  many 
scholars.  A  solution  of  the  problem  involved  is,  I  think,  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  genus  laudativum  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar. 

There  were  public  orations  which  did  not  call  for  a  tempered 
measure  of  glorification,  such  as  certain  logoi  basilikoi  or  the 
"Pirn  rcni,  but  on  the  whole  this  literary  species  consists  almost 
invariably  of  both  egkomion  and  psogos,  laus  and  contumelia, 9  8 
praise  and  rebuke.  Excellence  or  perfection  can  after  all  best  be 
judged  against  a  background  of  adverse  environmental  circum- 

»•  Mekhilta  on  Exodus  xiii:  14  and  Yerushalmi  Pesahim  37d. 

87  Deuteronomy  vi:  20  has  cnnx,  the  Septuagint  himin. 

••Thus  Quintilian  (b.  35  c.e.)  Institutio  Oratorio,  in: 4.11:  Isocrates  in 
omni  genere  (demonstrative)  inesse  laudem  ac  vituperationem  eristimavit.  Isocrates, 
who  was  a  distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.e.,  wrote 
a  well  known  Panegyric  on  Athens.  He  developed,  in  fact,  the  theory  of  the 
genos  epideiktikon. 
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stances  or  some  fault  or  dubious  quality  ••  in  the  rhar^^r  of  the 
person  or  people  whose  fame  is  to  be  extolled  In  the  words  of 
Sopatros,  “  If  we  wish  to  express  doubtful  matters  in  the  eulogy 
as  definitely  honourable,  we  mention  by  way  of  contrast  those 
facts  which  seem  worthy  of  detraction,  and  thus  convert  them  into 
an  encomium,  so  that  our  speech  becomes  entirely  one  of  praise.”100 

A  shorter,  yet  not  less  straightforward  comparison  to  the 
Mishnaic  abstraction  n3BO  CDBl  Prints  can  be  quoted  from 
Pliny  the  Younger  (about  100  c.e.)  who  exclaims  in  his  Epistolamm 
ad  Traianum  Liber  Panegyricus:  Quam  utile  est  ad  usum  secundorum 
per  adversa  venisse. 101 

On  discussing  the  great  variety  which  is  required  in  the  praise 
of  men,  Quintilian,  the  teacher  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  is  even  more 
explicit  and  more  to  the  point.  He  has  this  to  say:  “  Regarding 
things  preceding  a  man’s  birth  there  are  his  country  .  .  .  and  his 
ancestors  .  .  .  {P atria  et  parentes )  ...  It  will  be  either  creditable 
[to  the  object  of  a  eulogy]  not  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  ancient 
fame  [of  his  family]  ...  or  to  have  ennobled  a  humble  origin  by 
the  glory  of  his  achievements.  Other  topics  to  be  drawn  from  the 
period  preceding  his  birth  will  have  reference  to  omens  and  pro¬ 
phecies  foretelling  his  future  greatness  ...  At  times  weakness 
may  contribute  largely  to  our  admiration  .  .  .  ”10a  In  the  oldest 
as  well  as  in  the  latest  Encomia,  genos,  ethnos,  to  kalon, 
ischus  and  praxeis  are  concomitant  features  of  the  species,103 
whether  the  oration  was  given  in  praise  of  an  Emperor,  a  public 
figure  or— with  slight  adaptations— a  city  or  a  people.  Moreover, 
panegyrics  were  often  closely  connected  with  the  cult  of  a  god  in 
whose  honour  the  festive  assembly  was  held. 

We  now  more  readily  understand  the  choice  of  Deuteronomy, 
xxvi:  5ff  as  the  central  passage  of  the  Seder  liturgy.  By  itself  it 
has  little  to  do  with  the  three  or  four  specific  questions  of  the  mah 
nishtanah.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  sentences  were  normally  recited 
in  connection  with  the  bringing  of  First  Fruits  to  the  Temple.104 


. !!  J-iterally  adoxon  or  amfidoxon.  Cf.  Volkmann,  I.c.  pp.  320  f. 

.  0  Quoted  ibid.  According  to  Pauty-Wissowa,  this  rhetorician  and  the  time 
during  which  he  lived  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty. 

101  Ed.  M.  Schuster,  Leipzig  1952,  p.  404,  para.  44. 

101  Institutio  Oratorio ,  l.c.  iii,  7,  10-12. 

*os  Additional  characteristics  of  the  genus  such  as  education,  study,  wealth 
a"ie!ulcal  v!rtucf  ^re  left  out  in  the  Haggadah,  because  it  is  ultimately  concerned 
with  the  praise  of  God.  For  practical  examples  cf.  Theocritus,  Encomium  for 

Pt0hThXi'l-  Panegyrics  of  Claudian ,  Lc.  pp.  40-45. 

104  Cf.  Mishnah  Bikkurim ,  in,  5-7. 
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But  there  no  Midrash  was  required. 

In  the  Haggadah,  however,  the  detailed  exegesis  of  the  Biblical 
sentences  follows  the  pattern  of  the  genus  laudativum,  applied  here 
to  a  people,  but  viewed  under  the  aspect  of  Heilsgeschichte.  In  a 
kind  of  proem  starting  with  IfintMn  IBltP  *p“D  we  have  the 
required  reference  to  what  Quintilian  calls  responsa  et  auguria. 
The  Midrash  then  proceeds  to  juxtapose  detraction  and  praise. 

The  first  sentence  deals  with  the  humble  origin  of  the  Jewish 
people.  In  the  midrashic  interpretation  of  Deuteronomy ,  xxvi:  5, 
the  sufferings  of  Jacob  under  Laban  are  accentuated.  A  literal  exegesis 
of  the  verse,  “A  wandering  Aramean  was  my  father,”  would  have 
achieved  the  same  purpose,  but  Jewish  tradition  in  both  Targumim 
and  in  the  Sifre  a.l.  stresses  the  adverse  circumstances  which  forced 
Jacob  to  emigrate  into  a  foreign  country  (genos  kai  ethnos). 

Only  few  were  those  that  went  down  to  Egypt,  but  there  they 
became  a  nation.  The  Midrash  adds:  a  distinct  nation.  On  bVU 
the  proof-text  is  taken  from  Exodus,  i:  7:  “And  the  Children 
of  Israel  were  fruitful  and  increased  abundantly,  and  waxed 
exceedingly  mighty  ”  ( ischus ). 

Israel’s  physical  beauty  is  emphasised  by  the  quotation  from 
Ezekiel,  xvi:7:  “.  .  .  and  thou  hast  become  adorned  with 
precious  ornaments  .  .  .”105  (to  kalon). 

From  UTllK  Ijn'l  up  to  D'HXED  '7\  UK'XT'l  every  reference 

to  the  people’s  early  distinction  in  Egypt  is  dropped,  and  God  alone 
becomes  the  , object  of  the  Encomium.  The  greater  the  people’s 
misery,  the  greater  His  achievement.  “  He  brought  us  out  of 
Egypt,  not  by  the  hands  of  an  angel,  not  by  the  hands  of  a  seraph, 
and  not  by  the  hands  of  a  messenger,  but  the  Holy  One,  blessed 
be  He,  in  His  glory  and  by  Himself.”108 

L.  Prijs  and  P.  "Winter107  have  independently  drawn  attention 
to  the  significance  of  this  passage  in  the  light  of  the  Septuagint 
rendering  of  Isaiah,  lxiii:  8,  the  former  to  stress  midrashic  influence 


105 The  end  of  the  verse  ,vm  ewr  nsi  may  not  have  belonged  to  the 
original  proof-text. 

1 0  6  Saadya  and  a  number  of  Genizah  fragments  add  lain  yv  which 
must  stand  for  targumic  memra .  Cf.  I.  Abrahams,  Some  Egyptian  Fragments 
.  .  .  J.Q.R.,  x,  1898,  pp.  41  ff. 

107  L.  Prijs,  Jiidische  Tradition  in  der  Septuaginta ,  Leiden  1948,  pp.  106  f. 
P.  Winter,  Isaiah  lxiii:  9  (gk)  and  the  Passover  Haggadah ,  Vet  us  Testamentum , 
iv:  4,  1954,  pp.  439-441.  For  earlier  observations  in  the  same  direction  see 
E.  D.  Goldschmidt,  Die  Pessach  Haggadah ,  Berlin  1937,  p.  54.  M.T.: 
errn  r:c  s’?  c rrx  ^22  rne1?  cf*  wi  lxx:  .  .  .  ou  presbus 

oude  angelos  alt  autos  esosen  autous. 
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on  the  Greek  version,  the  latter  to  suggest  an  original  Hebrew 
text  which  has  not  survived  (TY  instead  of  *!¥)• 1 08 

The  expression  lOSJttl  V71222  is  also  related  to  the  Septuagint 
on  Deuteronomy,  iv:  37.  The  Masoretic  Text  reads  V*3S2  “]K,'YV'l 
D'-fifDD  Vran  inD2.  The  Greek  version  renders  this  verse  in  the 
following  manner:  kai  exegage  se  autos  en  te  ischui  autou  te  megale 
ex  Aiguptou.109  Onkelos,  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  Peshitta 
translate  V0D2  with  JWlljn  'SS2  //TID^h  and  ,TB1X1E2,  but  it 
is  possible  that  the  Haggadah  and  the  Septuagint  followed  an 
earlier  Hebrew  tradition. 

Of  further  interest  are  the  Greek  terms  semeion  or  notarikon110 
as  employed  by  R.  Yehudah. 

According  to  the  genos  dikanikon111  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  genos  epideiktikon  and  which  deals  with  the  technique 
of  defence  before  a  Court  of  Law,  it  was  customary  to  conclude 
with  a  summary  of  the  main  facts  of  the  case.  The  judge  should 
thus  be  able  to  form  his  opinion  without  delay.  This  was  called 
anamnesis,  anakefalaiosis  or  in  Latin  rerum  repetitio.  Until  now  the 
word  notarikon  has  been  connected  with  a  kind  of  shorthand  used 
in  the  offices  of  lawyers.118  It  gains  a  more  precise  meaning  in 
our  context.  Rabbi  Yehudah  offers  a  mnemo-technical  help  to 
the  participants  of  the  Seder  so  that  they  should  remember  the 
salient  points  hitherto  made  in  praise  of  God. 

If  any  doubt  is  left  about  the  connection  between  the  genos 
epideiktikon  and  the  statutory  Midrash  of  the  Haggadah  liturgy, 
the  argument  can  be  clinched  by  reference  to  the  peculiar  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  plagues  from  10  to  50  and  eventually  to  250. 
Quintilian  has  it  that  the  proper  function  of  a  panegyric  is  to 
amplify  and  embellish  its  themes:  “  Proprium  laudis  est  res  amp/i- 
ficare  et  ornare".113  Such  auxesis-as  the  Greeks  call  it-applies 
again  to  the  eulogy  of  gods  and  men  as  well  as  to  forensic  oratory. 1 1 4 


I0*  Winter,  l.c.,  compares  inter  alia  Jubilees  xv:  30-32  with  our  passage 
See,  however  Jubilees  ±4.  For  a  contrast  to  the  theology  of  the  Haggadah. 
cf.  particularly  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xviii:  15  (ed.  Charles).  “Thine  all 
E™  wP.rdt  fraped  from  heaven  down  from  the  royal  throne,  a  stem  warrior 
into  the  midst  of  the  doomed  land. 

109  In  the  same  way  the  Septuagint  add  autos  to  their  translation  of 
Deuteronomy  xxvi:  8.  Cf.  Prijs,  l.c.  The  Midrash  on  mrai  has  been 
dealt  with  by  Geiger,  Urschrift  (2nd  ed.),  Frankfurt  1928,  pp.  339  f.  In  this 
case,  tne  Greek,  Samaritan  and  Aramaic  versions  seem  to  presuppose  nms-i 
in  the  original  Hebrew.  Only  Aquila  corresponds  to  n-*™.  w 
®UBER*  8  reads  in  a  related  passage. 

1 1 1  Cf.  Volkmann,  l.c.  pp.  21  ff.  and  264  ff. 


Continued  at  foot  of  next  page 
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Rabbi  Jose  ha-Gelili,  Rabbi  Eliezer,  and  Rabbi  Akibah  followed 
the  literary  fashion  of  their  time  to  their  own  end.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  quantitas  verborum  as  the  qualitas  structurae  which  is  decisive. 
They  made  use  of  the  midrashic  method,  where  their  classical 
antecedents  and  the  compiler  of  the  *VWn  J"D“D  followed  the  more 
formal  demands  of  rhetoric:  euruthmia  and  poikilia.  Philo,  in 
describing  the  meal  of  the  Therapeutae,  emphasises  the  fact  that  their 
maggidh  or  president,  “  has  no  thought  of  making  a  display,  for 
he  has  no  ambition  to  get  a  reputation  for  clever  oratory.”115 
It  is  interesting  that  the  very  word  he  uses  for  “  display  ”  is  epideixis. 
The  Rabbis  had— in  their  own  way— overcome  sectarian  scrupu¬ 
losity. 

The  Midrash  occurs  in  at  least  four  collections,  in  the  Mekhilta 
de-Rabbi  Yishmael,  in  the  Mekhilta  de-Rabbi  Simeon  b.  Yobai 
(on  Exodus  xiv:  31), 119  in  Exodus  Rabbah  v:  14  and  xxiii:  9  and 
in  Midrash  Tehillim,  ed.  Buber,  on  Psalm  lxxviii,  section  15. 117 

The  words  pviBB,  fourfold,  and  fivefold,  used  in  the 

last-named  version,  betray  formal  Greek  influence  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  their  occurrence  in  this  context  must  be  co-ordinated  with 
the  distinct  aim  of  the  whole  Haggadah  passage,  viz.:  auxesis  or 
exaggeration. 

Buber’s  view,  according  to  which  the  editor  of  Midrash  Tehillim 
added  these  Greek  words,  cannot  be  accepted.  Why  should  he  have 
included  them  in  a  tannaitic  text  which  would  be  perfectly  under¬ 
standable  without  them?  Had  they  not  been  there,  nobody  would 
have  missed  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  editor  finds  it  necessary 
to  explain  the  Greek  words  contained  in  the  original  text: 
jrsno  Rin»  YUflso. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  high  purpose  that  the  tone  of  the 
Midrash  is  light,  especially  as  the  “  play  ”  is  of  no  halakhic  con- 

116  De  Vita  Contemplativa,  l.c.,  75. 

1 1  •  Ed.  J.  N.  Epstein,  Jerusalem  1955. 

ii’  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  Genesis  xv:  14  and  the  Targum  on  Psalm 
lxxviii:  have  also  a  reference  to  the  250  plagues. 


1 1 » Cf.  e.g.  Bacher,  Die  Exegetische  Terminologie  der  jiidischen  Traditions - 
literatur,  II,  Leipzig  1905,  p.  124. 

1 1 8  Institutio  Oratorio,  l.c.,  iii,  vii,  6. 

1 14  Comificius,  one  of  the  first  Roman  rhetoricians  before  Cicero,  expresses 
himself  as  follows:  “  Conclusiones  constant  ex  enumeration,  amplification 
(et  commiseratione) . * ’  Quoted  by  Volkmann,  l.c.,  p.  263.  A  considerable 
number  of  Greek  and  Latin  Encomia  illustrate  their  relation  to  the  theoretical 
requirements. 
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sequence.  The  more  mirthful  aspects  of  the  sympotic  pattern, 
paidia  and  geloion,  are  thus  reflected.  The  interrogative  particle 
pc  which  introduces  the  multiplied  account  of  God's  miracles  may 
well  be  more  than  a  mere  tannaitic  terminus  technicus,  as  which  it 
appears  at  first  sight.  We  know  from  Plutarch  that  riddles  played 
their  part  in  making  the  theme  of  the  table  talk  interesting  for  all 
participants.  He  recommends  the  habits  of  simple  people  who 
“  set  one  another  a-guessing  at  names  comprised  and  hid  under 
such  and  such  numbers.”118  Athenaeus  too  has  a  long  section  in 
his  Deipnosophists,  covering  some  25  pages,  in  which  the  propriety 
of  proposing  riddles  at  table  is  proved  by  an  abundance  of  literary 
examples. 119  One  quotation  must  suffice:  “  The  solution  of  riddles 
is  not  alien  to  ‘philosophy,’  and  the  ancients  used  to  make  a 
display  of  their  knowledge  by  means  of  them. . . .  Answering  the 
first  guest  who  recited  an  epic  or  iambic  line,  each  one  in  turn 
capped  it  with  the  next  verse,  or  if  one  recited  the  gist  of  a  passage, 
another  answered  with  one  from  some  other  poet  to  show  that  he 
had  spoken  to  the  same  effect”  (x:  457oe). 

The  Rabbis  did  not  philosophize  at  the  Seder  table,  but  they  had 
their  tsetemata  with  which  they  entertained  themselves,  their 
guests— if  there  were  any— and  those  who  came  after  them.  That 
the  learned  sometimes  proposed  riddles  and  solved  them  at  the 
same  time  is  again  not  unusual.  For  this  we  have  the  authority 
of  Macrobius:  “  Quaestiones  conviviales  vel  proponas  vel  ipse 
dissohas  ”  (vii,  iii,  24).  The  rest  of  the  amplificatio  consists  of  a 
specification  of  miracles,  chosen  at  random  and  not  without  variants 
in  the  different  Haggadah  versions  and  in  midrashic  sources.  It 
ends  in  the  glorification  of  God,  the  performer  of  all  these  marvellous 
deeds.120 

nv i  tootom 

Because  of  the  reference  to  the  paschal  lamb,  many  scholars 
assume  that  R.  Gamaliel  I  is  the  author  of  this  passage,  though  he 
is  usually  described  as  R.  Gamaliel  ha-zaken.  According  to  their 
opinion,  the  words  Dp  EHpfcn  lYOt?  D^DIK  11WQK  l\r 
represent  a  later  adjustment  which  became  necessary  after  the 

1 1 8  Quaestiones  Conviviales ,  Introduction  to  Book  V. 

1 1  •  x,  448b-459c. 

110  Psalm  cxxxvi,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  very  late,  is  recited  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Seder  Service.  It  was  apparently  included  in  the  liturgy, 
because  it  shares  the  function  of  enumeratio  with  the  dayyenu  passage  and  the 
nishmath  eulogy. 
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destruction  of  the  Temple.  Brief  explanatory  references  to  the 
meaning  of  the  ritual  performed  are  familiar  to  students  of  Com¬ 
parative  Religion. 

Yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  Tannaim  mentioned  in  the 
Haggadah  belong  to  the  second  rather  than  to  the  first  century,  it 
becomes  likely  that  the  author  of  this  saying  was  R.  Gamaliel  n. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  redaction  of  the  ‘ Amidhah  and  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  section  in  it.1*1  He  was,  moreover, 

well  acquainted  with  Graeco-Roman  civilisation,1*®  and  we  have 
special  references  to  the  almost  humanistic  atmosphere  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  his  circle:  “  Permission  was  given  to  die  House  of  R. 
Gamaliel  to  teach  its  pupils  Greek,  because  they  had  a  close  relation 
with  the  (Roman)  Government.”  His  son,  R.  Simeon,  confirms: 
“  that  there  were  a  thousand  young  men  in  his  father’s  House  or 
Academy,  five  hundred  of  whom  studied  the  Law,  while  the  other 
five  hundred  studied  Greek  Wisdom.”1®8 

In  the  light  of  such  personal  background  and  in  connexion 
with  our  former  findings,  we  may  expect  sympotic  traces  in  the 
peculiar  saying  of  R.  Gamaliel  as  well.  We  have  indeed  fragments 
of  grammatical  compilations  like  those  of  the  Alexandrian  Herodian 
(second  part  of  the  second  century  C.E.),  in  which  the  various  foods 
and  drinks  are  used  as  catchwords,  in  order  to  classify  them  after 
the  fashion  of  the  glossographers.  In  this  side-branch  of  Symposia 
Literature,  which  had  its  antecedents  in  some  medico-dietetic 
writings  of  the  first  century  b.c.e.,124  one  finds  hardly  any  dialogue. 
Persons  and  actions  appear  only  as  a  means  to  demonstrate  learning. 
Usually  only  the  name  of  the  author  of  a  statement  is  transmitted. 

Macrobius  makes  interesting  use  of  such  philological  and  dietetic 
enquiries  on  the  occasion  of  the  banquet  which  he  describes  in 
his  Saturnalia.126  “  Symmachus  takes  some  nuts  into  his  hands, 
and  asks  Servius  about  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  variety  of  names 

“‘In  an  oral  communication,  Dr.  Rosenwasser  suggested  to  me  that 
R.  Gamaliel's  utterance  may  be  directed  against  the  transformation  of  the 
Jewish  Seder  Meal  by  Judaeo-Christians  into  what  later  became  the  deipnon 
kuriakon.  Cf.  I,  Corinthians,  v:  6ff  and  xi:  23ff. 

•“This  applies  equally  to  the  other  members  of  the  assembly  of  the  sages, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  R.  Tarfon.  We  know,  e.g.,  that  R.  Gamaliel  II, 
R.  Joshua,  R.  Eleazar  b.  Azariah,  R.  Akiba  and  R.  Eliezer  b.  Hyrkanos  went 
to  Rome  and  had  discussions  with  various  Gentile  scholars  and  philosophers 
(Gen.  Rabhah,  xx:  6,  Ex.  Rabbah  xxx:  6,  Mishnah  * Abhodhah  Zarah  iv:  7,  and 
Gemara  ad  locum,  Tosefta,  ibid,  vi:  7).  R.  Eliezer  b.  Hyrkanos  was  famous  for 
his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  (Sanhedrin  17b). 

Continued  at  foot  of  next  page 
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given  to  them.  Servius  answers  that  according  to  one  school  of 
scholars  the  walnut,  juglans^  derives  its  name  a  juvando  et  a  glande. 
Gavius  Bassus,  however,  is  said  to  have  connected  juglans  with 
Jupiter:  Juglans  arbor  proinde  dicta  est  ac  Jovis  glans .  The  nut  is 
as  it  were  worthy  of  the  god.”186  Gavius  Bassus  lived  in  the  first 
century  B.C.E.  and  wrote  a  book  De  Signification  Verborum, 127 
It  is  of  special  significance  that  most  etymologies  of  this  kind  belong 
to  the  sacred  sphere.128 

The  Amora  Rabha  (fourth  century)  also  required  the  lifting  up 
of  Ma$$ah  and  Maror  for  the  reciting  of  R.  Gamaliel’s  statement, 
though  its  mishnaic  formulation  does  not  yet  indicate  the  necessity 
of  an  accompanying  gesture.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  was  un¬ 
known.  The  Haggadah  text  UKtf  It  n*D  as  well  as  the 

above-quoted  New  Testament  passages  imply  a  general  acceptance 
of  this  custom  at  an  early  stage  of  the  development. 

R.  Gamaliel’s  etymology  is  sounder  than  that  of  Gavius  Bassus, 
and,  in  fact,  at  least  in  two  cases  backed  by  pentateuchal  proof- 
texts.  It  is  nevertheless  hardly  accidental  that  he  chose  the  glosso- 
graphical  method  to  impress  the  central  message  of  the  festival  on 
the  participants  of  the  Seder.  Goldschmidt  has  already  sensed  some 
formal  inconsistency  in  the  words  tFTXDD  irJTDK  ibKUtr  DU V  by  fBD. 
Without  being  aware  of  possible  affinities  with  sympotic  literature, 
he  proposes  an  implied  connexion  between  #K3  and  which 
would  be  quite  possible  in  the  realm  of  this  sort  of  Volksetymologien . 
The  fuller  text  of  the  statutory  Haggadah  allows  for  the  suggestion 
that  R.  Gamaliel  based  his  original  saying  on  the  Greek  to  atsumon 
for  Hebrew  HXD.  The  proof-text  would  then  employ  the  Septuagint 
rendering  of  Exodus  xii:  39f  .  .  .  ou  gar  atsumethe* 128  Professor 

185 Cf.  also  Plutarch,  Quaestiones  Conviviales ,  l.c.,  VIII,  quest.  6  and  7. 
Athenaeus,  i:  12  d  ff.,  iii:  106  be.  vii:  278a,  etc. 

1 1 7  Cf .  Pauly- Wissowa,  s.v.  Gavius  Bassus. 

128  Cf.  Pauly-  IVissowa,  s.v.  Cloatius  Verus.  Early  neo-Pythagorean  influence 
may  have  played  its  part  in  the  symbolism  which  was  attached  to  the  hallowed 
traditions  of  the  Passover  celebrations  by  way  of  “  philology”:  “ Symbola  sunt 
compendia ,  quae  brevissima  forma  ( dia  brachutaton  fonon )  largam  doctrinam  vet 
praeceptum  morale  continent.”  Cf.  O.  Casel,  De  philosophorum  Graecorum 
silentio  mystico,  Giessen  1919,  pp.  58  f,  and  Philo.  De  vita  contemplativa  78. 

Cf.  also  Philo,  De  Specialibus  Legibus ,  ii:  158.  As  an  alternative,  a  pun 
between  the  Aramaic  noun  for  Ma$$ah,  pa  fir  a  >  and  the  Aramaic  verb,  petar 
to  free,  may  be  suggested. 


S.  Liebermann,  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine,  New  York,  1942,  p.  20, 
for  the  relevant  sources. 

1,4  Cf.  Martin,  l.c.,  pp.  26  and  185-188. 

‘“iii.xviii,  1-3. 
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Liebermann  has  assembled  so  many  examples  of  Greek  phrases130 
which  remained  in  the  context  of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  passages 
that  such  a  device  may  have  been  used  here  as  well,  though  there  is 
no  proof  of  it. 

Should  it  then  be  said  that  form  and  content  condition  one 
another  and  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the  Jewish  and 
Greek  legacies  as  far  as  Symposia  literature  is  concerned?  Such  an 
evaluation  cannot  be  expected  after  what  has  been  said.  It  would 
do  less  than  justice  to  either  side. 

There  is  with  the  classical  authors  a  curiosity  and  vividness, 
an  attempt  to  observe  life  and  natural  phenomena,  above  all  a  free¬ 
dom  of  the  enquiring  mind  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  Haggadah. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  on  the  Jewish  side  a  singlemindedness 
of  purpose  and  a  deep  faith  which  is  both  simple  and  moving, 
ttm  in  contrast  to  tsetein  is  only  a  means  to  an  ever-deepening 
confirmation  of  a  certainty  which  was  there  before  the  search  was 
started.  The  history  of  human  efforts  is  concluded.  Divine  re¬ 
demption  at  the  End  of  Time,  which  may  come  tomorrow,  is 
expected.  Exactness  of  scientific  endeavour  is  replaced  by  a  precision 
of  rules  for  the  intermediate  order  of  things.  Theamata  and  pragmata 
are  concentrated  in  the  unchangeable  and  obligatory  (nDS)  nxfc  and 
“THE.  Neither  jugglers  nor  dancers  are  allowed  to  defile  the 
“  guarded  night.”  Bute  accompaniment  is  relegated  to  the  public 
sacrifice  of  the  riDD  pTp. 

The  compilers  of  the  Haggadah  have  made  their  own  contribution 
to  sympotic  writings.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  all  its  fragmentary  and 
perhaps  clumsy  state  an  unanswered  challenge  to  its  models. 

London. 

ti0  Cf.  S.  Liebermann,  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine,  New  York  1942,  pp.  21  ff. 
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V  w  AC,  £9  Ub<l' 

V  A*  4*CLQl'  9UttS9\vd  quiiu[  ut  tuuui^iq*  IQ,  99* 

AO,  6CI* 

r  Nuaw  *&<,  mac m  uaaa^  cuuuai  uaLud  a;  auc*  ud'  mmr  #autxui  tQauui#* 

ai^  (41a  dacur  cL  cd  c^  ucu.  lucit  (at,  *atu  uuctiu)  tdLidtt*  iMiuduu 
mu  uuadou  uimu  uqmi  cs^  umcuj  cci at,  cmu:  ,bu  ua  mu  cd  tt,  ui^  ^ 
edit  uusiuiu  ita^Miu'  ao^aiu  usdtM  csiiua- 

IUIH  BUML  MU  L’SC^U  CdlldJ  LMAuQ  BSOdl  IBfflOvfl  MU  UQtQtQ  IdtO*  UQUCUB'  ICMl 

BQ^diiQ  mu  c<^  udiadu  maacur  suitu  u  iQum  cucuu*  auaduM  adsu  bmil  ctcui' 
UMCU’  Ud  BauiUQ  MU  UQ^OIU  UBdtMt  laailtQ  41  SCtQ  UtaiU  <\CQU'  ICCL  Ud 
ML  UL  UUUtU  t'UdUU  CMtUI  UiM  ttL  UA1UU.'  a$M  UUU  1UJ  M  CS^i 

ttL  L'AUllt  CMCLU 


dttO  udituQ  cm^cqcluu- 

ECdu.  at  cat’  auu  ud  uciuiuu*  ardai  cul  cst,t  umuu  cMii.«auM^  iuclmkhqi. 

QUBQdClU  aUtvSl  M^tUl  UC61  dll'  ICO.  Sul  AMI^  ^Ctfll,  CBU  tlCSlU'  UBtMlU 

ra  cau  umccu  uttai  cuawuuq  muu  ua  uutu  ^duadu  st,  uadUM  ^tau 
at,  CvU  u^Oii  cosucr  mi  ^scutdi  i^uu^a  at,  lmimj  ciara  icadwaw 

Ba^UQ'  St  aUUCUUl  MU  UlBdlQ  ^UUMiQ  ASQl  ^CdllQdJ  l^trflM  at,  USUUB^CIU 
UClMSMQtdCtQ  (BCdU  Q0U.U)  UtllCtQ  CM^COCLUU'  lMl»  UlQtBl  ttCi  UUCU  (MOl^ltdU) 

usis  tto,  uutu  aicra  aa^i  iaa<^  muuq  ^aaciu  m^i*  cuci  at,  muobi  t^ci  ra 

(SCUdU  BIQUU)'  Ml  CUltU  QIUUQ'  Ml  CUltU  OlOdl  BO tfy.  UMIBCUW  MUQQl  CB 

cnu  uB4au  adra  ul:  mi  cuitu  taraur  mi  cuitu  MUKdCuQ*  mi  cuitu  eauura 
iQisui'  mu  QiCicl  at,  aaciu  m^i  cul  <^ci  muqql  c.aiMQidu.  at,v  atd  cu :  ,uastiu 
aM^m  idiadu  m^i  Mdl  amu  utcu  al  ucutciu'  auaaud  ucot  dU  ca  uiudia 

UBUSlttlU  Uli  CU  Sdl  CBdLM* 

aodltu  K  dUt  CaUM  CMU  I^cdt'  CMl!  UM  ^uac  UjUti  MU  L'aMi^lU  UidiadU 
UBdtM*  oditu  11  tcu-acra  um:  am^itiu-  Mu»u-  uimiqibiU  imU  Snuraiu*  m^m 
UMCU!  UBdtMdl  (UMCU-  atiaMdi  ^dlUdl  Sl  UBdtM  SSBl)  UM  CSidtU  QUl  CvdltU 

Udidi'  CUldtU'  <4  C4  OU  A4CU.U  QQCl 

4auaoit  AM14  ucuol'  uidu  uu^rua 
BMU  M*  M’  U^U 

a uwau  iua»c!«^d!ciQ  uaicua 

"fl 


\zz 

9*  ciLur  uxffltp  ta  xs4aU  xu  uoau.LkQ'  aua  auttua  xu  tu.4iu  ccujxta  ctktu.  4uua 
lcuq«)  up  ana  acu  (cax4U  aa«cut  uauaau)  cisxii  tdixu  xuau  4uaicuc 
tauu  cxl  ud  xu  uax4U  ua^idtu'  aou  auu»  a«4u;vuu  auiuu  (u«u  aCkXis  4a*  ,uluiu 
au4  ax4iu  ai4iu :  (x)  au  aaa  mu  x<;u<.a  xu  xa.ua  1  (c)  qua  c«qui  CkSud  uidu  t  uxau 
XL  caxci  oAutkQ  cxau  C14L"  auuuu  4a'  a4X  it  u«x  uax4u  uAkduu  lauxau  cicau  cxl 
aix4U :  «LUk  xuu  ulcuq  ux<;u  iux4u<.a  mu  xu  xcuua.  —  aui  „xuu  i  icc  (otULUl  so'  c)‘ 
xu  UAkduu'  X4X  xu  uaa4U'  11  acu  mx  autxu  rdiux  xuitu  4uaicuu*  4utau— uxau 
s*  ta  cauxtuu  st4u  xu  ax4uuu'  x<xu  ct4u  xu  C14I'  X4X  xuu  aul  C4CL  (xi  adsul)'  14X 
r  kUa4Qk  ad4iQ  v  x* 


cciu  auix  aiau'  14X  ca1.kLiu.4ca  ae,  xuu.q»i 

XL  m  aua  4C44  ucdia  cxau'  axa  aua  C4X  uax*  atiL4  uxlq  U4ik  Ld  caxai' 
r  4Q>.  uuilu  UtU  kt.aU  uL  004  aaa'  4uaa  tacu  14UUQ  uua^L  xul.cL  4CkU.ua1.uc 
xL  uxicl  uidu  XkU  acda  xu  real  a4  aaL-  mix  uaira  xu  xuu  caskcu  LQk  quulu 
auxixl  uccil  4arx  auL  00.40  xu  aoL  uuud  xu  1x4a  tacda  4uauuu  a4  xua* 
r  xa  udrxu  cxu  usaa.  UkX  auuukuu  xu  lqq  a4  uxUkO'  ULk  aim  uural  auwcu' 

UOL  UUQld  IUUOCL  a4  UXUkQ* 

(uaicru) :  *utu  ca4  uu4iaiu  U41L1  cxc  oaUka  WLUkQ  xiun  uaaau  u4x.xr1.ak' 
xu  aaau  uxUkO'  X4X  xU  xa  cuo  cu  4uauLQ*  4xuu  axu  aiaakQ  xu  duxu  U4at 
UXUkQ  C4Ck  cLmdiraj  a4  xcaia*  xL  uuctkQ  X41  4X  u  C4CL  axkl  cuq  cu  4UXLkd 
x*  cuuu  uaOkQ  1u41.Qi.Uki  a4  aoL  uq  aucuai'  4Sk  Okait.  uuilu'  arxu  idcxu  04c 
ca4k  uxau  asxi'  aOkOiL  QCkUU  aoL'  ca4  araou  4:1  cuill"  041  aidau: 

QkOlL  QCkLU  klQb  CUILU  C  L  4  <•  Oldau 


aoU  CUILU  ICXtLU* 

4U4I'  uauu  9 — 6'  ir  6i'  le)  a4  XLkoai  mcXkQ  xuLa*  iuu'  4utau'  QkGiL  acau 
sud  cu'  icaxu  audk  uoac  uq  uuaiau'  uUkLiaq'  uq  clui  C44k  uxiaciu  (lxu 
udiaau  cxtLL"  Lid  C0.4I'  ul  qxiuq  Qktk  uaanu  aarxQ  xuaai  c^GixQkduv 
rasx  uuk4u  auiL  uuaiau  xu  uax4iu'  auaUkLi  xma* 
nuCkQ  4C1  a4.Uk  ulic  X4X  xu  uaiciUkUQ*  4QkCL  Xkl  4uca  xu  uxau  X4X  xa  cl 
xL  ka  4UU'  aca4k  uxau  cicakQ  aaaakQ  aitkQ  xu  aaciUkUQ  idiaaukuas'  iXkra 
iXkl  4L  llL  aicu  kiuc  akUX  cu  cu  4uaQa.u  A4  xiUkU  a4  QkUim  ii'  qluqu  UkU* 
cisrakQ  lucuQ  Ckl  u^a  u(Li4kQ'  ua  aUkOaia  4Sk  CkUta  iQkCQ  a4  X41* 

X4X  xL  CC4  uodLX  C141*  u«4kQ  udatkQ  rosxi  4UQ  4saQkQ  4ca4k  uxtLu  cauo 
a4  muu«  y  xL  4X  caauu  uucuiu  C4CL  CkUCi  4CI'  4Gk  uxclu'  ud  ut^q  uai4kQ' 


8J- 


[Z] 


X*  X*  U4U 


ttcu.  acami'  iMia  ^uutcu  «<;  C4  uw  uu«.a'  ia<ai.  axiuaua  aU  ecu  cxan* 
ucu.  COU.UX  um^siu  xiui  <  mix  accu  aaiuu  xul  tu,  auxu  xu  xiuaua  cgou  axiru  umau 
6*  eul  ausu  dal  a*  r  c»aixa<du,  (ao*  aa,  w.— Si)  dica  xuaai*  auaaiuu  «.a  41  ^uxu  c<, 
a4i  blcu  cu  aucual  uixu"  14X  au  aauuc  aiaiu  uaaau* 

8‘  c„aixa«iu  (aa*  aa,  os)  axata  xuaai  xu  uauxtidl  xuuauia*  axuu  uuciua  cauui 
uaaucu* 

v  xuaai  dica  c»aixatdu  (aa'  aa,  sa)'  acu.cc  uaaaui  «a  <cda  usu.  xu  uucuu  xi  xu 

X4X  CU4U- 

uutio  ud'  as,  Z9Y  axU  4U*tf  tu,  uctau  xta«a  hum  ccua«;ita'  acl  x«l  iu  aaiuu  uua«.a* 
used:  caatQ  iaic  4W'  sudm  iua  4UQ  Uudta,'  a 099  ix*4U'  ta  xuaai  aal  (aixatdu' 

se,  iUQ  ccuM  4XUU  uxcu.  aoU'  a 4  aau.  «^i  U4  catiau  a^iii  (e)  uuiuu  gqguu 
u^c  cau  au,u  uuu  xucu  uqL  4XUI  cwM*  xL  xd  ci  xt>  aeju  xuu*  auuau  4CI 
auuuu  at,  uduia  cuL  uixi  (z)  QiGiu  auuu  uob  a«4u  4:1  cucua  utitauj  at. 
ixti  xU  uuci  44  aud  4uud4iu  to,  aui  uuu  au «*  acl  1  a  ccL  Gaia  uu.au  xuu 
(I)  usdc  qgxI  4uucua  giu  cti*  xL  uu  »icuuu  ux  34  ugu*  a<,aucu  al  u%c«' 

l*  to  GUQtQ  LCiQ  XUUQ  CQtGlU  GULU  «.LQb  G4ir<.a  UQ'  4X  GICMJ'  XI  UQUQ ! 

uau.  ^cq  xuv 

gu  auGQQU  uau  ditucui  e  t  icul  SC4  a^uQ  «adc :  „4au  uuaiua  4*  4x1:0.  4x1a* 
X4U  xu  xuua  udal*  c41.au :  ua  gucuq  4X  gu  auo  aucui  4UCU  451  aaco'  X4X 
scuti  iucu  udal  xu  xcui  uuv  cu  4UU  Gtuml.Gu  4UQl»  4uua  guq'  auuxi 
aatua  41  caU  uaatu'  X4X  auctG  4m:  „4X*  xum***  aua  aau  acul  xuq 

XL  XUl  GCQU  C44  4UIC«.U  XU  UXAGUli  (fr)  CdtilOL  GX&Q  XU  XU(l  CUU4'  Xil  UQ 

4G4L  4uac  cxiau  uucixu"  0^4  uu  Icl  uxau  (e)  uqL  axa«a  xu  xui  cutu,' 
acxi  4Gaua*  iu  ud  xiau  xuu  014  ucixu  uu  caaua'  xi  aax  uuci  414  cacu 
xuu  guq  qugu  xuu  UGiUQ  xuuiQ  i  (z)  cioU'  «ua4<.a  a4  uxuU'  sira  a<.u  xu  xuu 

4GaUQ'  I4C4  XUU  GUQ  Ud  UGIU  XUU*  ICt.  4X  UU  (C14  444m  ud  XUUQ  GCM'  C4C4 
iucuuu'  ul  UC4  Guuua  4U  uain  44  ugggu:  (i)  «adc  414U  xu  C4  aauu  cm 
U*  CG  CQtSlU  GT«.4U  clQU  IXUl  CGaUtQ  X«l  U4U4441U  UGa4tG  CXU  CUL  GQUCUU 
U4IGIU  ICXt  41 1 

QXGil  cguuU  aati  iggcu  xiui  gu.  oacu  4G4L'  cxi.41  iu  UUCG14  uauu'  aaiuu 
uau.  uau4i  44du'  4UGIU 14UXUU  xu  aut  UG4L'  4GU  tGtai  wxu  ucaat  (z)  Guau 
quuU  4uix*  WX141  u  4ua  uaaa  uuxauu'  axua  4iaa«,a  U4ia  4GUIU  xiui*  ixa 
GU«Q'  4XUG  uua^a  4GUIU  XU  U4ia  Guau'  CX*4l  d4U  UU  4UG  4CUU  G4CQ  xuu 
GUUU4U3  4X  CUlL  UCUU  UGa4tG'  X4X*  CC1CI4'  4G«.  uaitl  44  UGQGU  1  i  (I)  UUUaiGtG 

u*  C4  uaiu  a4«m  44  uoL  4CU14U  cuiuu  xui  GudC4  a4  uuau-  o,  ugxiuuu 
[€]  cau  uxiuu  lutuxaxadcia  uur«a 


zzz 

♦SU.HU  ru  (l'  O'  C(Gl  11X11(0  0(4dC  HU  atHUQ  4tlQl)‘ 

A4K  Udi  CLAUD  44AIU  401  1,411*  40(  0(411  (Uu.  (lOU'  S)'  UQUcU  UXU(Q  Q(lOl»  HU  ACXUO*  40t 
EP  CLHffliU  LCli'  0!.'  V  fflCUD  1UX  4H  Ct(4t(.ll4C  A4UD  C4CL'  H4H  tD  CCl'  fflLCL  ill  040. 

zv  401  aooiQ  (dLaittiu'  c'  8i)  usu.hu  lU  (h*  l — u)  hU  iooi  4usuk  auiL  aduxi  cxiau- 

•HAOU  QLHCvU,  04(1  U  C1SUU  CllLCll  HILIU* 

UdUCU  4U.ll'  lllAiaii  XIUU  XUU(  COU.U  OU  40U.ACIU  ACXI!  44a*  IClll  Udl  dOb  40(  UXOll* 
La4  toil.'  K4H  HUD'  axu.44.a1  aXtl  UH(D  XIUU  CDIC  GOtl'  Ka4  CHi.il  UDHli'  am.'  QlQLcU 
ir  aa  ai*  H-  40(  xuaai  (ao*  4s,  >9—99)  «a  41  4uni  auxtuu  41MU  4h  sud  tau.  14H 
uih  OiLU  era  aar  401.1  acxl  ou  a4au  (4«l  cuxa^u  ecu  or  t  lodc^iu)* 
or  C44(  uxtui  ra  uai  4asix  ou  ud  uwu  H41'  aumui  U44(Oul*  1404  uca'  ac4  4ica 


»cuil  tt«Q  (tciuo)  a 4,  accua  xu  acuq«  «*  dob  oa  axud  aicxm  xiui'  i^ct  uca 
WL  flic,  ‘  XL  UQ'  XU(  dQl»'  d4,X  (C^l  LCLI  i^IQ,:  „GU  ACCW  —  C^CV  Id  Xtl  ^IGUQ 

atxuo  x^u  a^x  cxca^iq'  auda  <^uuit  xu  xud  xacil'  i^cl  «^x  ua  x^i  ^gla 
aob'  xL  aq  C4,  ixu  <^x  ua^i  c<*  44,  lauq  ^uueda  ust'  i^cL  ra  4,x  ua^gi  xu 
iu  kioL'  aua.1  xiau  ^ail  ula  a^  xud'  *a  «uau  ^c,  duu  aiu  i;  u  uxma  arxi  xu 

U.X('  GUlL  ^UU  AUdlt’  Cl  AAU  IXU  dOL*  XL  Ub  GC<^  QAA  <^X  «»lf  ,C4L  UQL  <^C„  — 
LCU  UGlSiX  XLQ  GtLU  IGAOLl  A<^  UUl  CA^U  Adb  01* 

UU^IGIU*  GCU  UXU(Q  (^iU  Ud  ^Atl)'  X^X  XU  OUUX  L(CIU  UAllX  lUAdL'  AXd  <^L 
0‘CLV  CC<i  UQ(SIL  04,1  UlOO  XU  *UC<^  UdflU  ACUlUi  4^  ai4,tf*  4,X  XU  (.(.QU  „C44, 
CUlL  UQ(CJIL  lAXd  UAIGI  OCL  Oft  CUaAL  ULCUQ'  AAXIUl  CA^  UXtLU  ftUXA 

»ucx  iiQU  xu  ucua  uu  x^  xca'a«— aoid  iu  cuiul"  Atau^c  cx^i  uL  xrc 
auuu  0(011.  O  C  ( L  U  (loti  CHCLU 

UCLl  Cl  X^X  4,XUC  ACXU  A^UQ  «USU.>  UiXU«  (CUXAtU  GC  CX)‘ 

IUU4,QU  CUIAU  4,UdCl-  XL  4,G(  CkOU,  UUIUU  ACUl  UXUtO  XU  dQlt  IGU  AAAI  4,1  l^X 
uQU,(Q  C4,CL  XU  CUQ  CU  4,GUd  UQX  XdQ  CiU*  XQ  X<.tl  USlL  ULQU  AGldU  CAlGd  UUflX 
4,Q4,1U  4,UQ  l  XL  dlLX  UQ(QU.  CUlUi  XtCl  GlCl  IXdl  (04,  ^Q^Ul  <^Q'  mix  n.UQ  ICClL* 
Gd6U(Q  AO.  A(UU  CXU  lX(tQ  GllUUQ  A^U<  (9)  <.IQL  Q4,U  4,XUd‘  IO  U(U  (04,  A4,X 

x«^x  aulcug  asgq  uoua  al  uqqu*  xL  ca^  uxau  urn  cua  aaa.u  difa'  X(Ca 
X(L  A4,u  ou  ^t4,iu  XU  urrcil  (fi)  UUIUU  GQ6LU'  AdQlt  OUQ  XU  XU(l  IUCU  A^  ^CQ' 
UXU(Q:  „U4,X  cLAUQ'  C(CUA  (CUA  X(A  XAU  CGIC(«— XL  XartCCUrC(A'AClU(UGCUA' 
xau  :  «C(  4,x  cua  C(Adc.  (cglci.  cr  cr)'  uioL  gcuai  (»  doL  cilm  6C(0  cca 

O.G1  Si,  CC(A  UdQQ  A4,  dOL'  XAU  *CUA  (CUA  CU'  XL  4X  Cm^UU  4,0  GU  OCU  C4,AQ 
OS  H  ’  X  *  U  4 1  (  [t>] 


or  cuxam  ucu'  sc  i<  su'  c 

isvti  caccQ-  Xkti  X4X  Q4u.ua  (84iaxuciQ'  aiux4kU'  .xauu  at,  uaxio.'  a86i)- 
04l6icaia»'  x'  QQ)-  icaa  dxail  mdl  aiau  04iaxucia'  atcc,  ctk  a«.a  CkU  4«c  xu  4iAk  uu«u 
ucwru'  aaaxucw  xaau  caaauu  *4  kUl'  14X  uxmcxkQ'  ad  Xitu  sauu  c«ua  („ei4uau 
CC4  U414Q  UktWkJ!UlHk’  UUXAll  4lUCk4  L4U  11  UiU'  CCUXU'  UldkUUQ'  UtlUl  Ca«  UdlUCUiQ  xu 
ciaim'  ci  udi4u  U4U  (4«.l'  4urau'  acu  ail>  a*  c)‘  uadau  u  uuiu  uiiuu  4X  ud  Ckduxv  X4X 
oud  u)‘  u’xiuu  uuju  xu  uxaau  cmiuu  401  UC44  uadic4  cxtuu'  ac4  o<.  axoau  41-  4°uiu  uuti 
uaoiciu  11 4U)‘  cxt4i  ua  aedaco  4d»a  xu  u4kdut  uxuoau^  &<,  .xuliu  U44k4u«  (aixakdu* 
6r  ucuisx'  acu'  uac  u 1  aaiu  ucu  ac  r  ouul  C441  uxau  40.1a  OkOiCkO  (4dau  auauu 
4X  44  OlUl  UUXC4  C4  CL  k4dC*  X4X  44  XlSl  OkUUl'  144  A4X  xcu  4«4  cdciuui’ 

Qk4U  osx  4tud  4UU  cxia  su,a  cau  414  <.4dc  (aaj  11—iz)  4usud  i4UQCkU  xu  XC41  uccu: 
aa*  ot0‘  CQk  auiu  ucoi  uaaixu'  aatk  a«xd  auiuaka  44  uuikQ,  (cuxakU  ucu'  au'  ex)’  ta 
si*  i4dc  QkXi  4uutua‘  xl1.44.Ok  a.uiu  xsi4u  kCi4U  4uutcu  44  ot4k  uukkQ.  (uauu  kiaaia* 
iv  cuciu  v  r 
91*  aa  au'  ai* 
sr  cuxflkU  ucu'  ao* 
auxukQ  aitXkQ  xu  kioti* 

xieiu  4k:  urtk.’  wcxl  aaeut  cca.iu‘  a<.4dc  4sai  4X  kU4  ixua  40k  Ok4U  (a a-  ot)  u.4  k4dc* 
<U  UkX  UtUQU  UCCICU  40k  U4Ckkl  140k  UlC  CUCkJXkL'  14X  «Xti.)'  aXUkL  aiCXkQ  XlUL'  lUkkU 
M*  cuxakU  ucu'  au'  kt :  .uucua  U441  UkU  xCkti  k4dc  ucu  ia4ki  auuucio :  kiu  u  k  k  u 

UiCkU'  axL  uix  mao  cuax  xUkUs* 

kkl*  IXb  klQl*  UUL  4KCII  Ql  Ukkl  ld,X  0401,  4U  MlUl  klQ'  ACl  QtA  MU  MUkl'  ACl  kU4 

xuu— Atkuuw  ua  xL  djx  kU4i  auuu  uaauu  aua  aqua  quo  xuiua  i^x  am 

W  ICtUlL  C4QQ  4i,kl  4QU  IXkUUC  XUl  ACXCIL :  «UUk  C4U  UL’kM  UUL  kUIXU  OMU 
UULtlUU  IAQ41  t,V  CL  Mk^l  MdL  ^UQJ  «M<i  UaCLIUl'  UUULIUI  l,XCkU'  Ukt  ta04kQ 
a«ai'  iuuu4Qi  at,  kuum  at,  a^x  arc  xiua  a^aciu  xu  xUkUQ*  acaa  axsu  i,ua : 
quxc^  ct,  cL  at,  eicu  cn  ixai  adc^  utuiOkQ  n‘  caduu  «ktkua  ^uxiu  ou  uc  ua«au 
xua  tkCt  <^x  ud  cecal'  x^x  ta  caadui  ^xuu  a«cu  caot-  cauxi  uxUkQ-  axekUQ 
xu  cauui  aati*  a^x  c«aki'  aaaa  mu  k«<3e  Mka^Sk  aautui  acu  t,i  cciuui  «• 
iXkl  uauuU  cu^u  xi,M  Ck«9i'  xou*  uim  ta  <^x  tau  t,  1  MkCU  ^iqL  at,  amx  ui^a 
ccciu  UkU  xUkU  lauU  uuu'  Ck  uim  kU*  auxuukiu  UkOi^  4^1  lud  4^1-  »cciu  mu* 

MUkUa*  UXICl  <^M  AkUL  4SQI  40UO'  4,M  QOtk  AUkU  UUQl  klUU  QUO*  Xx^X  QSCk  AUIM 

aCkUUki  Adi  adua«ct'  acui.  mu  auj.u  uuuaka  a^  udLua.cuil.uiM  iuumciu  x<i 

«Mta  tkCL  CC4QU*  UMUkO  ^M  40LI  CQCUl  tU*  tCALMt  MU  tlQb'  „C04l  (UQk4l  4S«a) 
HM  cd,ia  4d,  AtMua  Xd,ki-  t4tu  wau  ty.  •uk^m* 

d,l‘  AMO  k^L  XSd,  MUkl'  kkUl  SCAU,  ^SCkUa*  ML  QUU.  A^x  LSU  ^QLC  ^MCkl*  AdiM  kL4 
[S]  C44k  uxtuu  lutuxaxakdtkQ  uMiCua  IS 


szz 

.sm  uqU.  rdau-smtu  4uaicuu' 

ae,  uta  a &d  caiaL'  at,  auu  csaU  uaiu  4c  icaa  coat  ac,a  uciut  mat  os«u  024,0 
mxau  aiX4U :  uxa  ud  scam  cacxu  a4ma  „usuu  msu„'  ctcui  cuatta*  sl  aax  tim  uuausiu 
acorn  oqU  4«ci.  mu.su  uxma  cuaxa  «xc4  xarna  stun.  <4  xmru  ict  (cuxam  oc  cs)- 
S4S  cam  xuu  4tau*  usau  auaau  csl  su  „ut40t  udacm.  acd  at,  „ut4iO  utU4tC.: 
uauu  s)-  ft  4s  uas4u  ua^icmmotncm  ms  csl  ua,du'  14s  urn  ucar«cu  su  ca4<,  usau' 
icarnm  S4  SftU*  to  csl  sci  uixrn  auscu;  cccau  su  ax4mm  ua,duou  (a«l  4c«4L!' 
4s  tuci  CL  sum*  S4S  ccuui'  lcqlU  cuuuql-  CC4  oa  sou:  C4L  Ltcdu  «4‘i  (tuaa  XUUO) 
9 v  aa  sx'  l:  .omul  xu<,  oqU,  —  usu  4adux  4101.:  ,cti  isdc/  auL  ,xm  aoU,  it  auu^u 
(cuxam  ucu'  aa'  O’ 

s v  48«.  usau  cmi  ta  uuuaiam  4auiu  su  U4ia  auam  .84s  a4s  urn  dL4a  ccco  csiciu 

QtCl  C4CLU* 

C4CL  uciu  4ua<.4  aaaau  ausil*  40,  ulccq  4Xuaoa  (u*  tD'  uxl  ct«.  uaa.  camaiU  xasu,d4Q 
sclu*  atUk  c4ciu  ua'  4ft  CQCt.aU  (qlU  .xuduiatdLO.)'  uatum  us4imu  a4  cia4'  lud  cuo 
pv  Qiau  41'  c  ca  4m  a,4d  (aa*  901)  ucu.  cl  auau  coat*  4ft  auxm-  auLS  ctmud  lcI 
aaumcadm  sou  aaoU  .ms  ctccu  uacuuj  4m  cissi.’ 

S4S  cttc  csU  uacum  (cuxam  c*  at)-  cca  tu  aidU  csl  ooaio  (aa'  sl)  su  uadux  taaau' 
404m  41 4au.uaadm  <4  adux  40QU  .act.'  sU.a4.ft  aoaU  uaa  a;  asm  4sto'  ax,ti  act.' 

tv  cts am  ucu'  aa'  t :  .swum  ua  uuaaur  asa  a  tarn  aicu  a4au.*  usau  x<m  mi4u 
su  smi* 

4s  uscitL  4sma'  aoaU  uis  act*  xL  ms  uaa.  it,  sscl  auut  act  ,4<.u.cm  cu  a4s  4c«a 
ft  to  uilul  uamu  a4n  asm.  act*  caa  tu  aatou  c.susu  ooU,  (at'  c— r  <  s- 1 )'  amacas4ia 
lucucs'  uls  aa  cl-uiul  csau-  4a*.  usctu  (aa)'  4s  used  aiamu  4*acas4>,a'  aooU  ms  acL' 
zv  cuxam  ucu"  at-  aa'  cclcI'  csau  11  ca  cat  maatu :  ac4  uaam  ud  aa  <,auH4‘  ucaiact 
usau..  4a4Lasucio'  or  i)‘ 

iv  ta  uqolq  cu<.a  tcu  tu  (aa‘  or  ip)  cum  Uft4iaiam  uaaism  (a«.l'  4034*  „dsail 


cl^q'  ad  «4du  u^cua  muu  act  (<^aa  cL  urn  u  csuua  aua)'  «4,s 
4,l  4,uauu<^  4,udrL  at  ecu  ami  atau*  wcu  cs  uaa  uur  caau  ^cisua'  au 
su  suma  u,ua<.CL  sa,  scuw*  c<.  4s  u  41 4SLQ  auis  cuuta  a4  aaam  uua-  S4S 
oacuuuai  sm  «.lqU  a4  uaatau  a&a v  s«.ai  uoa  4<.lq  aci  «.tC4t  4«.uu  4QSUP'  4QXLS 
04cm.  w'  iriCift.«4Ciu  S41  ua  aaai  su  iiaU  4«acu  4041'  14s  sutil  U41Q  11(241,  «• 
dus  4<.iqU  cuil  uaaiu  .acu  (.act  4«u  uacma.) «'  sL  auau  usu  ci  .aua 
ssau  4aciu*  sL  s«.  ssat  4ucaa*  ca  sucui  4s  u*4<uu  4uct<,ai-  saca  auuaadta 
squ  (u<.aaas4^  ca  ucu  uaauu)  aicu'  id  mud  (uqU)  act  4ac1.ua  t.zz  cLuitd 
lusctu  Qs«tu  csau  iccsc  su  suid  ucit4  actct:  .act  (sicuct  uasu)  dice  tel 
uqU  cact  4act'  sL  acuu  ucicu  tts'  14s  esc*  ca  cactiui  cast  doU  cLuiul  K* 


zs 


[9] 


S*  S'  U4U 


9£Z 


uaiCiQ'  .12441  caua  oioua  xu  su.ua  uaautu  &<,  utcua'  ua  Siam  xma  cam  aua  lasttua 
uali  (aa  gi'  u)*  c.auiaidu«  a4i  (aa*  aa,  9L—LL)  taa  xuaai  aua«.atta'  a«;au  austtua 
coaici  (aa  su'  ta)'  cxttu  ux  ta  warm  auu'  ax  aicm  <uuu  xu  cam  cu  41cm  cxucu 
caa  ita4cu<  4X  td  ax  uacu  (ssuu)  xmi  cuaxtium  ics^vum*  X4X  xU  uix  uau  4« 
uac  u) 1  .ui4u  xuctv  uaucdu  tacadu  xu  uctt'  autm  XS412  (cuxam  ucr  or  u)  >  aux 
aicm  xd  UvX  xau  tsiuu.4C  uuicau  car  X4X  .taa  doiou.  Ctiaa  a 4  uqU  (utuiax' 
if  <x  ud  uxu<.q  awtam  cxau  cxu.  xtwu  utict  tiuu'  X4X  xam  xau  awtau*  cxtuu 
or  utuiax*  aa  <  cuxam  ter  sx'  r 
cue'  iaa4  sx.  uxou  omul  41  C4  xxu  C4t  arax4i* 

X4X  tiaU  uix  aax<;  xrna :  .aa  4C0  xu  1.  xc4  cs4t  uxttu  ua  aciua'  ccuxu'  aitcura  ca 
6r  utuiax*  cicr  adi'  a*  4%  asm  uxum  cuiuu  (cuxam  at'  x  •  at'  ta)*  4X  uca^a  amu' 
8r  cuxam  ucr  sx*  atom  utmia  (ctcts)  uou  4tau  XS4  aaU  uiaaia* 
saa  ca4t«'  xu  tioi»  4uxm  xu  a4ia  xua*  14X  xut  uxcua  1 
acu  x  aad  xu  aix4  ta  ami  (.atuci  a4  uua  4uuda  xu  uaic.'  n) :  4au  a4u  tsdc*  .aua' 
4auu  act.*  cxtuu  (aa  ex'  t)  tax4u  ta  uaX4U :  4«u  4X  a4U  tsdc  xu  acta  4osua  4*ca 
tz-  aa'  sx'  i*  sx'  c:  «uuti  xut  aau  «auu — aauu  U4dm  4«ucu  (4xuiiu"  4auiui)'  ixut 

eaai'  uxu  ^Q^uUit' 

uxum  cxau  4xiuu  aau  a^utm*  acut  cuq  xuaa'  u  ud  at  aaicl  4cou  cuai  si, 
(cuxam  or  c)'  aott  axtl  urn  uum  4uiua  xu  uaoL  sc,  uxum'  t,ac«.  auictui*  aua 
uxttu  txuxu  cxl  ceoid  .mxuu  xacu  ituc^au  eadux  a51.ua  xuu:  .ixuu  au„ 
at  atouui'  xe^i  ua  .cauem  a&$  acu  cl  au:  «xi  4uut  xi  ^umuw* 
uxau'  aacurni  ^xtct'  iaua  cxu  acaa  «^asua  si,  acu  4auui*  ixa  msxiuv  4X  aui 
4uuxed  xo  *tta  ccdau  xu  xL  cxtuu  uix  .uidua  xj^i  lua  at^a  41  xu  C4 
cuiuu  Xtl  uqU  uidu  xu  xua  u«xuu»  uxr  cxt^i  uix  auaa1  a^x  tict, 
axtcci'  XU  caxsu  axaau  ccuu  cxi  u^uu  csuxua* 

umu  xxu  xa  aauuu'  act  uictuu  ^aica  uaca^u"  ac^  ouaciutua  cuiau  ^xut 
xcuci*"  iuxuu  Xtccu*  cxl  ucat^a  ema:  .aa^  ^aiuc*  aueem  xa  ^dau  6j*  xL 
4x  cma'  x^x  xcau  xcsai  cacuai  xau  41:  *4X*  xuict  •  •  •  acta  aau  acul  xum 
cccu-  c«4  xu  utcta  iud*a  cu  xau  4ua:  aut4ta  xua,BZ*  ^x  cua  cmdc«— *ioU 
atCCQ  ceuu'  cuci  aau*  id.  cuaai  uxum  micxi  X4  tiali*  cauicxi  «caau  X4<.ua 
40a*  caau  40xum*  .au  «aux  uiam  aiaum  44  «auu  euud*  xau  4ua:  C4  at 
ua4m  «4  uxU»— ica4m  4X  urn  dau  41 4uudtl  C4  au  asuL'  cu  auxum  1*041 
4X  caduu  14X  4St  usil  uaaeu  eta  tial»  xu  xurn  X4X  ccucu  acul'  .uial*  uix 
acu  X4X  4uoa  xu  xutua*  a4iau  tarn  uteaiui'  au  acxoui  a4.tu  a4tUt  aoU* 
cu  4osix  xu  xutua  i4auui^*  ixU  aacxi  4asum  4X  umu  uxam  04xcua  4aciu 
[i]  c su  uxttu  lutuxoxatdtta  uaitua  29 
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ir  «ul  4U4I'  uxuu  or 
9E*  UldiUU'  X'  cc* 

4XC<.uq*  uedux  exo. :  .xcJ.  xiiu  40ti  aiui "•  ax  n  4a ax  xuL*' 
acU  axua*  &&  <xe,u  4xcmq  xu  xau  xai  41*  xL  uxtu  ocmu*  ctuxu*  auxum  ti4i  xu  uucu 
se'  ocmjux  tfliiu'  c*  aurnux  (uixxu  a*  Xia.a4iq*  cu*  c)-  401  «xuxu  ctiaU,  (x'  0'  uda 
w  cuxaai  icu'  xr  o  (wul  utuat  UUU4*  aa)- 
txnxi  CC1Q1.1  4aoU  aquae  to  c«xuxu  cr<.ea,  i*  x— r 

uxor  ouiL  uaaur  atul  cwU  4«a  (cuxam  ecu'  auueu  U1xu.1e.x4cd*  xa,  wn)'  X4 
coax  arxau*  waxx  xu  uaiax'  xucui  uui4u  at,  ctieu,  4*ua  uxcu.  tuceeu  41  4iWU*  cat 
cu  ,4doia  ci  daa  14 ax  uicl  xua,  (utuiax*  adi*  O'  t*au  c^aot  aicudu :  uaa  xu  uaxitul 
auix  tma  (aixe)*  actual  tic  xu  utc<x*  aeti  aed  uix*  4Utm*  urn  aicl  40CI  taai  i4«ci 
acuBil  ttc  xu  utcix*  xL  40i  iiqoiq  (aq*  wr  wi)  uxeiti  cxaauu  cxtu.1  aoco.  aoe  4xua' 
ce*  utuiax*  uta*  x*  cexam  ecu*  xc*  u*  4a»  8i4U  (Uu  aol»*  8iz)  4X  uxaui  uxuia* 
zr  cexam  ecu*  au*  t* 

iaax4  aducu*  uxau  aiaeu  C44  «  cudaeu*  14X  ed  cornu.  ocau  aoU* 

C4cti  aaui  auomoxum  40uidu*  tu  caxti  attiQ  CC4  uidU  xu  axaui*  cuitu  mil  uuu 
axtxciui  xtxuil  luiamiQ'  xu  uc44m  UX41  ia  4aaiu  cudaeu.'  c41.au :  .m  4udiu  cL'^auiaxe 
uix  axxca  cam  aua  uuu  xa  m  auittia  auu'  uitau  4dauu  xiuU*  ctil:  X&4110*  cat 
xiuq  <flkq  tiuu'  cL  uauol*  cauix  eudu  au«u  uau  xi  d4t  uxu  xi  CX4*  smut  xuuiu  ctu  X41* 


ucic  x^ki  xi.  udtl»  aati*  icl  Mb  aixl  iiob  4Gti  Mum  uu  tiQiita  a^ua  mdu  uicm* 

tUaCiQa)*  Ml  aMil  U’UCU  CUMt  41  4XaiUl*  Ml  aMitl  UlSli  ^GCIX  X4.1U  Cl  COi  aUlM 
uuiM^iU»)*  axuci  4,m  kXau  xai  uxu*  m^m  mq  cl  mU  CiU  <^xaiuu  („uau<,a  M«.ca 
aaudc^a  x^  u^c»  uqguu  luuuai'  Mil  muq  ici^  ^umu  caiu  (aciiitu  «i!Gi^iaidi! 

Mil  iiaU  acua  mu  MUii  cucuioiQ  uc^*  m^m  Miau  ^scma  lcuq  ac,  axa*  »ucua 
qismiQ  ctMia  uaiui  iUCi  al  uudiau  ud^Morn  u* 

uxtuCia,  ec  <  ita  cxd,i  umcuu  ip  uudai  ccL*  ituti  csi  iioL,  ucua*  aadsua  mci 
uu^CiQQi  4M  urn  audau  t,uu  cat  iioU  cmiq*  a«uiu  xul  ^iiixciu  x^.tui  ^at  esc 
cmI  ucuu  14M  tt^uu  d,n  mu  amui*  Ml  aia  u^cnu  lUtd  cctu.aau  ^uaiudu  cxi^q 
mu  tu.^  taai  uumu  tioU  za  caxu  atma  mu  uuiaua  ci*  Mata  uuiuu  auau 
caaac  8ii  i^aiti  u^m  uzu.  <^MCii  au  axai  <^1  MUiUss' 

Muma*  MU  tiaU  tucau  41  cau  auaM*  uim  uqm  cuismu  ucu  xt,  xua*  itucau  41 
umiL  uim  ciul  taai  X4  muiu  «•  xcaii  04m  4MU1UQ  uatum  X4  a4M  acxa  aactuu 
,umiL  uim  (turnu)  ciul  taai  X4  ctu  ae,  uu4«*  M4M  mU  cam  «atia  4MUti*  mou:  umi* 
ml  tuuu  4M  xxci*  cLcua  aucu  mum  41IQU  urn  cam  oiio  4M  41IQU  C4CI'  auxu 

X4  CtiQil’  UMUiQ  UMOttl*  aCttOil  Ztc  MU  UZCiX*  IC4  MUU  IMUL  OUQ  U8l  Qtil  QOtl  88* 

Ml  oazui  uauMtt  a4  mum*  a«uuui4  caciu  14M  zauu«M*  tucau  41'  catul  taai 


r-s 
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X'  X*  U4U 


zr  a<*l  tsud  uutQl'  .uc»  uxau*'  so.  r 

IV  CUXAtU  UCU'  AO' 

AXO  4X  Cl'  <X  uUl  CUO  AW  HLQ  XOlL  (diUOtUXl!  U'  1'  tlY 

ov  aq-  tioid  tu  ascii  tiul  cattail  ecu  cwa  uesuu  xu  cm  <;ac<.  emu  a.<;x  «ctu  m  cm* 

6f  AQ'  AQ* 

XU  SOU  UXUil.  tcu* 

8r  etuju  ar  r  uauu  au.  cuxaw  ucu-  <A-  a :  .:sa<uq  caau  uxui'  c u  au;  <QuU  «c<iu) 


UkUttU  GUUlG  GXGU  IU‘ 

^tcu  cL»  uau  aul  <^ul  ta  aauu  xuuu  g^cu  axixu  uxau*  x<^x  Axtuu  x^i. 
atom  sc,  utci^  A.cd  tStuu  ugaiU  «^ca  AXfcGU  c,ma.  z*  xL  c,x  sc,  c c,  uxtuu  tiUl 

AUUU  QfcGU.  GCfcUU  iWU  CXOU'  CGfc  AtiUl  CXl'  OUXU  ARLd  Gt  AXGU'  AUXtUU 

caau  xtaiudw  ^udcuu  udc„u  gcuL  ixr«.  aaaa x  t»  i»- 

uu.  xau:  „au  xt«.  tAAU  xca«.udiQ  (tuc)  <^xcxi  xcx  au^u  ixtt  dicuti  gu  xc<. 

XIGUQ :  XU  ^AGU.  XGCU  AO  IU :  AO  XUil  <^X  AGU  XGCL!'  AG  G<.  UkX  GAGU  XGCU  l  \a  0y 

mui'  uu  c,l-  auu  cqiU  uctx  a^ul  a^u  uiutL «*•  ixu  uu.:  „xa  uiut  xr<.  xuca  ua 
a^  •  •  •  xq  uiut  xtt  xuca  *  *  *  ua  xiaua  :  <^x  ua  xua'  x<^x  cu  a c,  cm.ua  uxu  iduxt 
a^x  i.u.ua  <^cxl‘  ua  diuMJ  xiut  act.*  wxuu  AfcU.ua  ^cxl'  uuuufc  uwciQia  (tuia) 

CfiZl U  tu  XUU*  tu  XUU  UXfcL  fcCI4  ^CCIU  AAUU  tutu  la  S8‘  ua  ^X  CUXfc  Cj.  uu cu:  uu 
AXfcl  xua  1.0.^  cjuls  <,ucu  xa  <^x  ucuu  sc,  cl  g^ga^u:  uau  aauu  tutu  c,x  & cjl 

[6]  CA4fc  UXtUU  lUtUXaXOfcdCfcQ  UfcUMQ  ss 


THE  WRITERS  OF  THE  >AGGADA  AND  THE  GREEK  GRAMMARIANS 

by  E.  E.  Hallbwy 

In  chapter  25  of  his  Poetics ,  Aristotle  enumerates  the  types  of  arguments  marshalled 
by  his  contemporaries  against  the  Greek  poets  from  Homer  onwards.  He  also  pro¬ 
poses  methods  of  meeting  their  arguments  in  that  same  chapter.  The  Greek  gram¬ 
marians  of  Alexandria  (the  literary  critics)  followed  in  Aristotle's  footsteps  and  added 
their  own  apologetics. 

IV  The  writers  of  the  Aggada,  too,  in  their  researches  employed  apologetical  methods 
in  resolving  the  difficulties  posed  by  Biblical  texts.  Some  of  the  conclusions  they 
reached  were  identical  with  those  of  the  Greek  sages,  as  Professor  Saul  Liebcrman 
has  shown  in  his  book  Hellenism  in  Jewish  Palestine ,  pp.  65  ff. 

But  the  chief  type  of  apologetic  interpretation  resorted  to  in  the  5  Aggada  is  that 
of  reconstruction.  The  writers  of  the  ’Aggada  would  reconstruct  the  Biblical  nar¬ 
rative  and  lend  it  an  entirely  different  aspect.  In  this  way  they  would  remove  all 
the  difficulties  and  objections.  This  method  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Biblical  text  is  extremely  brief  and  elliptical  in  its  treatment,  sketching  the  plot  in 
very  general  outlines  and  omitting  the  details  and  that  this  is  the  source  of  the 
difficulties  and  perplexities  prompted  by  Jthe  Scriptural  stories. 

The  writers  of  the  ’Aggada  expressed  this  idea  by  means  of  an  apt  parable: 
"Just  as  in  the  sea  there  are  small  waves  between  one  big  wave  and  another,  so 
between  every  word  (of  the  Decalogue  and  the  same  applies  to  all  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch)  are  the  fine  points  and  letters  of  the  Torah”  (Yer.  Sheqalim  vi,  1). 
The  writers  of  the  ’Aggada  regarded  it  as  their  function  to  search  and  discover 
the  "small  waves”  between  "the  big  waves”. 

In  illustration  of  this  method  the  writer  of  the  article  cites  one  example  (the 
story  of  the  sale  of  Joseph  in  the  Pentateuch  and  ’Aggada)  and  shows  that  the 
objections  raised  against  the  Biblical  story  of  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  the  ’Aggada 
belong  to  the  same  category  of  arguments  enumerated  by  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics . 
Similarly  the  answers  and  solutions  propounded  by  the  ’Aggada  harmonise  with  the 
rules  of  literature  formulated  by  Aristotle  and  his  successors. 
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TEXTS  AND  INTERPRETATION  IN 
ROMAN  AND  JEWISH  LAW* 

David  Daube 


TO  REDUCE  the  subject  to  manageable  dimensions,  we  shall 
have  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  interpretation  of  statutes 
(omitting  testaments,  contracts,  conveyances)  and,  indeed,  on 
the  whole,  to  such  statutes  as  deal  with  private  law  (omitting  religion, 
constitution,  crime).  Furthermore,  we  shall  have  to  concentrate  on 
certain  periods  and  trends  in  the  two  laws;  and  wc  shall  select  our 
material  with  a  view  to  two  aims — firstly,  to  present  in  outline  some 
dominant  notions  of  each  system,  secondly,  to  achieve  a  little  mutual 
illumination. 

The  discussion  will  fall  into  four  parts.  Part  I,  on  the  Roman  legis 
actio ;  part  II,  on  Pharisees  and  Sadducees;  part  III,  on  Hillel’s  work  to 
overcome  this  division;  and  part  IV,  on  the  Samaritans. 


I.  THE  LEGIS  ACTIO 

The  XII  Tables  were  the  first  major  codification  of  Roman  private 
law.  They  were  intended  securely  to  define  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
citizen  in  relation  to  others,  and  in  particular  to  safeguard  him  against 
arbitrary  exactions.  For  the  next  two-and-a-half  centuries,  in  principle, 
any  position  in  private  law  had  to  conform  either  to  the  code  or  some 
subsequent  enactment,  and  a  man  was  exposed  to  no  claim  unsupported 
by  statute.1 

How  was  this  system  possible  considering  the  incompleteness  of  the 
XII  Tables?  For  they  were  very  incomplete.  It  was  not  only  that,  with 
a  gradual  change  in  economic  and  cultural  conditions,  new  needs  and 
problems  arose  which  they  could  not  have  envisaged.  Nor  was  it  only 
that  often  they  would  speak  of  a  somewhat  narrow  case,  without  con¬ 
sidering  other,  similar  ones.  These  are  things  that  cannot  surprise. 
What  is  remarkable  is  that,  for  reasons  not  here  to  be  set  out,2  they  were 

*  A  Special  London  University  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African 
Studies  on  at  November  1960;  a  German  version  was  delivered  at  Gottingen  University  on 
17  January  1961. 
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silent  on  topics  which  must  have  been  of  fair  importance  at  the  time. 
Nothing  about  an  obligation  to  repay  an  informal  loan.  Nothing  about 
ordinary  damage  to  property  by  a  paterfamilias . 

It  should  not  be  argued  that  we  may  have  lost  these  provisions.  We 
need  only  point  out  that  a  comparable,  Biblical  codification,  the 
Mishpatim,  Contained  no  rule  concerning  ordinary,  direct  damage  to 
property,  but,  much  like  the  XII  Tables,  regulated  damage  caused  by 
my  cattle  or  by  a  pit  I  have  dug  or  by  a  fire  I  have  made  in  my  field.3 
Nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  XII  Tables,  the  lex  Aquilia ,  on 
which  the  entire  classical  law  of  damage  to  property  was  to  rest,  still 
dealt  only  with  damage  to  animate  objects,  slaves  and  cattle,4  and  the 
widest  Biblical  provision  in  this  field,  in  Leviticus,5  was  confined  to 
damage  to  cattle.  How,  then,  was  it  possible  to  require  a  statutory  basis 
for  all  legal  business? 

One  way  of  filling  gaps  was,  of  course,  further  legislation.  Informal 
loans  were  made  recoverable  by  a  lex  Silia*  and  we  have  just  mentioned 
the  lex  Aquilia ,  about  damage  to  property.  But  it  is  significant  that  these 
were  measures  of  great  moment.  Legislation  was  less  suitable  for  the 
continuous  day-to-day  adjustments  called  for  in  private  law.  For  one 
thing,  it  involved  a  cumbersome  machinery,  as  a  rule  set  in  motion  only 
for  political  purposes.  In  private  law,  it  was  something  of  a  last  resort. 

Among  other  methods  of  progress,  interpretation — our  main  con¬ 
cern  today — played  a  prominent  part.  In  general,  it  followed  sound 
lines  from  the  outset,  favouring  a  reasonable  application  of  the  code, 
neither  too  restrictive  nor  too  broad.  Thus  the  rule  of  the  XII  Tables 
that,  while  the  normal  period  for  usucaption  was  one  year,  it  was  to  be 
two  years  for  land  was  extended  to  buildings,  but  not  beyond  buildings 
to,  say,  boats.7  This  example  shows  that  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
one  kind  of  gap  at  least;  namely,  that  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the 
XII  Tables  might  confine  themselves  to  the  most  conspicuous  case, 
without  paying  attention  to  other  similar  ones.  Interpretation  was  fully 
capable  of  rectifying  this  ‘casuistic’  bias  of  the  code.8 

A  well-known  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  penalty  of  25  coins  im¬ 
posed  by  the  code  for  the  cutting  down  of  another  man’s  tree.  We  arc 
credibly  informed  of  an  occasion  when  somebody  whose  vines  had  been 
cut  down  claimed  the  fine.  Had  he  referred  to  trees  in  this  action,  he 
would  have  won,  but  as  he  referred  to  vines,  he  lost.9  Evidently,  inter¬ 
pretation  was  sufficiently  liberal  to  subsume  vines  under  trees;  what 
could  not  be  admitted  was  the  replacement  of  a  statutory  ground  of 
action,  the  law  concerning  the  destruction  of  a  tree,  by  a  fresh,  non- 
statutory  demand  concerning  the  destruction  of  a  vine. 

The  case  is  widely  believed  to  reveal  the  ritualistic,  magical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  procedure  of  that  epoch,  with  a  slip  of  the  tongue  entailing 
irretrievable  defeat.10  This  view  is  mistaken.  There  is  no  question  of  a 
slip  of  the  tongue.  Plaintiff  definitely  rested  his  claim,  not  on  the  statute, 
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but  on  what  he  considered  a  rational  extension.  In  a  system  designed  to 
provide  security  from  arbitrary  demands,  it  is  quite  understandable 
that  the  principle  nulla  actio  sine  lege  should  be  jealously  upheld.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  allowing  the  law  concerning  the  destruction 
of  trees  to  cover  that  of  vines — this  the  experts  were  prepared  to  do — 
and  recognizing  a  new  independent  claim  in  respect  of  vines — this  they 
refused  to  do.  In  the  former  case,  the  starting-point  remains  trees;  once 
the  starting-point  is  vines,  the  claim  could  be  extended  to  strawberries 
— 25  coins  a  plant.  It  may  not  be  accidental  that  the  lawsuit  in  question 
was  presumably  between  a  well-to-do  owner  of  a  vineyard  and  a  person 
of  lesser  standing.  We  may  add  that,  though  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
at  one  time,  in  the  legis  actio ,  a  slip  of  the  tongue  or  a  careless  gesture 
was  fatal,  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  this  effect  in  the  Roman 
sources. 

What  about  large,  serious  gaps?  We  have  already  seen  that  they 
could  be  closed  by  legislation.  Could  they  be  closed  by  means  of  inter¬ 
pretation— or  rather,  misinterpretation  or  re-interpretation?  Clearly, 
if  you  want  to  read  something  into  a  code  which  is  not  there  even  in 
nucleoy  you  must  do  violence  to  its  meaning. 

In  answering  this  question  it  seems  that  we  have  to  distinguish.11 
Take  emancipation,  the  release  of  a  son  or  daughter  from  patria  potestas. 
The  need  for  this  institution  made  itself  felt  some  fifty  years  after  the 
codification;  and  it  was  met  by  an  ingenious  exploitation  of  a  rule  origi¬ 
nally  not  serving  this  purpose  at  all.  Prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  XII 
Tables  a  paterfamilias  financially  embarrassed  sometimes  concluded  a 
temporary  sale  of  his  son  or  daughter,  who  would  have  to  work  off  the 
debt  as  the  creditor’s  bondman  or  bondwoman.  The  XII  Tables 
ordained  that  if  a  father  sold  his  son  three  times,  he  was  to  lose  his 
patria  potestas  over  him.12  (There  was  no  point  in  legislating  against  a 
father  who  sold  a  child  for  good:  his  potestas  lapsed  anyhow.)  This  rule 
was  now  used  to  render  possible  the  voluntary  release  of  a  son  from 
patria  potestas. 1 3  A  paterfamilias  performed  three  fictitious  conveyances  to 
a  friend;  after  the  first  and  second  the  friend  manumitted  the  son,  who 
thereby  returned  under  the  father’s  power,  after  the  third  that  power 
was  gone.  (Further  details  need  not  here  be  given.)  In  the  case  of  a 
daughter  or  grandchild  the  procedure  was  even  simpler,  only  one 
conveyance  being  requisite.  For  it  was  argued  that,  as  the  XII  Tables 
spoke  of  three  sales  of  a  son,  they  intended  patria  potestas  to  be  destroyed 
by  one  sale  of  a  daughter  or  grandchild. 

This  treatment  of  a  penal  clause  of  the  code  as  an  authorization  of 
emancipation — not  to  mention  the  wonderful  reasoning  e  contrario , 
three  sales  of  a  son,  hence  one  of  a  daughter — was  neither  literal  nor 
liberal  interpretation.  It  was  a  deliberate  twisting  of  the  original  pro¬ 
nouncement.  So  interpretation — misinterpretation — here  created  an 
entirely  fresh  institution. 
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Two  things,  however,  should  be  noticed.  First,  this  institution  did  not 
affect  anyone’s  security;  it  subjected  no  one  to  a  claim,  it  deprived  no 
one  of  a  right.  It  enabled  a  paterfamilias  to  release  his  son  or  daughter, 
of  which  faculty  he  might  or  might  not  avail  himself  as  he  chose.  There 
was  no  conflict  with  the  chief  object  of  the  statute-bound  system. 

Secondly,  in  its  original  meaning,  the  rule  of  the  XII  Tables  was 
probably  obsolete  within  a  very  short  time  of  being  promulgated:  dis¬ 
approval  of  these  repeated  sales  to  relieve  one’s  difficulties  was  so  strong 
that  they  just  stopped.  Now  it  is  far  easier  to  base  an  innovation  on  a 
provision  which  has,  so  to  speak,  become  free  than  on  one  still  operating 
in  its  proper  area.  It  can  be  shown  that  a  thousand  years  after  the  XII 
Tables,  when  Justinian  wanted  more  statements  of  principle  for  his 
compilation  than  he  found  in  the  classical  writings,  and  often  new 
principles  too,  and  when  to  this  end  he  generalized  and  revised  classical 
texts,  he  preferably  took  such  texts  as  had  lost  their  own  function,  had 
become  empty  shells.  For  example,  underlying  his  famous  maxim  that 
the  Emperor  is  above  the  law  is  an  observation  by  Ulpian  that,  whereas 
in  general  an  unmarried  or  childless  person  could  take  nothing  or  only 
a  part  of  what  was  left  him  in  a  will,  the  Emperor  might  dispense  him¬ 
self  from  these  rules.  As  these  rules  were  abolished  by  Constantine, 
Ulpian’s  remark  concerning  the  Emperor’s  privilege  had  ceased  to  have 
any  practical  bearing  some  two  hundred  years  before  Justinian.  It  lay 
ready  for  fresh  use.14  A  paragraph  in  Deuteronomy15  lays  down  that  if 
a  woman  intervenes  in  a  fight  between  her  husband  and  another  man, 
striking  at  the  latter’s  genitals,  her  hand  is  to  be  cut  off.  No  doubt 
there  was  a  time  when  this  case  had  to  be  reckoned  with,1  **  but  one 
may  question  whether  there  was  a  single  post-exilic  occasion  for  the 
law  to  operate.  It  must  have  been  a  dead  letter  for  centuries  when, 
around  New  Testament  times,  the  Rabbis  interpreted  it,  misinterpreted 
it,  as  the  Scriptural  basis  for  an  entirely  non-Scriptural  institution, 
damages  for  the  infliction  of  indignity:  that  is  to  say,  if  I  assault  you— 
I  hit  you  so  that  you  lose  an  eye — I  must  make  amends  not  only  for  the 
disability  that  results  but  also  for  the  outrage  to  your  honour.16 

This  natural  predilection  of  innovating  misinterpretation  for  laws 
that  have  lost  their  currency— natural  because  by  selecting  these  laws, 
obviously,  much  confusion  is  avoided — does  not  depend  on  a  theory  like 
that  evolved  at  some  stage  by  the  Rabbis,  that  the  Mosaic  legislation 
cannot  contain  a  single  superfluous  clause.  Certainly,  such  a  theory 
would  fortify  that  natural  tendency.  But  the  latter  comes  first  and  is  far 
more  universal.17 

The  important  point,  however,  about  the  derivation  of  emancipation 
from  a  penal  rule  of  the  XII  Tables  is  the  first  one:  it  did  not  clash  with 
the  idea  of  legis  actio .  By  contrast,  in  matters  where  innovation  brought 
with  it  claims  not  previously  enforceable  or  a  loss  of  rights  previously 
acknowledged,  in  the  period  of  legis  actio  it  could  not  be  effected  by  mis- 
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interpretation  of  this  nature.  It  was  a  statute  which  made  informal  loans 
actionable,  a  statute  which  regulated  the  liability  of  a  paterfamilias  who 
killed  or  wounded  another  man’s  slave  or  beast.  Similarly,  the  XII 
Tables  had  forbidden  usucaption  by  a  thief.  When  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  extend  this  prohibition  to  third  parties,  even  innocent  ones 
into  whose  hands  the  object  might  come,  it  was  done  by  the  lex  Atinia.16 

There  are  indications  that,  prior  to  the  lex  Silia,  a  borrower  who  did 
not  repay  was  occasionally  sued  qua  thief,  embezzler.19  This  can  have 
been  only  a  Notbekelf  a  most  inadequate  expedient.  He  would  rarely 
have  had  any  thievish  intent,  and  condemnation  for  double  the  amount 
of  the  loan  would  be  unsatisfactory  for  many  reasons.  Anyhow,  if  there 
were  such  attempts  to  squeeze  the  case  in  under  a  different  heading,  our 
contention  receives  powerful  support.  For  they  did  not  succeed,  the 
kind  of  thing  possible  in  connexion  with  emancipation  was  not 
possible  here. 

The  treatment  of  the  provision  adgnatus  proximus  familiam  kabetoy  ‘the 
nearest  agnate  shall  take  the  deceased’s  property’,  is  no  exception.20 
Certainly,  in  classical  law,  the  term  adgnatus  proximus  was  credited  with 
the  artificially  narrow  meaning  ‘the  nearest  male  agnate’;  which,  of 
course,  debarred  females  from  a  right  that  the  code  had  granted  them. 
But  we  arc  expressly  told — and  it  seems  rash  to  substitute  conjecture 
for  information21 — that  for  a  long  time,  reasonably,  the  term  had  been 
taken  to  refer  indiscriminately  to  males  and  females.  It  was  only  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.c.  that  it  was  unduly  pressed, 
and  even  then  not  at  the  free  initiative  of  the  interpreters,  but  in  order  to 
bring  the  provision  into  line  with  the  lex  Voconia ,22  generally  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  amassing  of  wealth  by  women.  Similarly,  in  classical  law, 
proximus  adgnatus  was  declared  to  mean  ‘the  nearest  agnate  alone* — so 
that  if  he  died  before  accepting  or  refused,  there  was  no  successio 
graduum ,  the  estate  was  not  offered  to  the  next  nearest.  As  Yaron  has 
shown,23  this  is  an  artificial  restriction  of  the  sense  of  the  term,  the  XII 
Tables  did  envisage  successio  graduum .  But  the  restriction  was  not  im¬ 
posed  until  the  late  Republic,  when  it  accompanied  the  praetorian 
reform  in  favour  of  cognates.  This  case  of  adgnatus  proximus  familiam 
habetoy  then,  is  no  evidence  of  an  abolition  of  existing  rights  by  mis¬ 
interpretation  in  the  first  two-and-a-half  centuries  following  the  XII 
Tables. 

What  would  have  happened  had  the  system  of  legis  actio  continued 
unmitigated,  we  cannot  say.  The  fact  is  that  from  the  second  half  of 
the  third  century  b.c.  a  variety  of  relaxations  occurred,  and  with  the 
introduction  in  the  second  century  of  the  formulary  system,  under 
which  the  praetor  had  wide  powers  of  bringing  the  law  up  to  date,  an 
altogether  different  situation  arose.  Into  this  we  shall  not  inquire.  It 
may  suffice  to  say  that  that  security  from  high-handed  measures  which 
earlier  on  had  been  achieved  by  nulla  actio  sine  lege  was  now  achieved  in 
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other,  more  comfortable  ways:  by  the  public  control  over  developments 
exercised  through  the  by  now  well-equipped  and  experienced  secular 
jurists,  by  the  possibility,  if  a  praetor  supported  unpopular  interests,  of 
electing  one  of  a  different  colour  the  following  year,  and  so  on. 

II.  PHARISEES  AND  SADDUGEES 

When  we  now  turn  to  Jewish  law,  we  are  badly  informed  about  the 
pre-exilic  era,  the  whole  stretch  from  1 200  to  600  b.c.  What  little  we  do 
know  suggests  that  statutes  were  interpreted  in  a  perfectly  reasonable 
fashion.  Nowhere  do  we  come  across  any  twisting  of  the  sense  of  a  law. 

There  was  probably  less  need  for  it  than  in  early  Rome.  Though  a 
code  like  the  Mishpatim,  already  quoted,  may  have  pursued  aims 
similar  to  those  of  the  XII  Tables,  it  is  unlikely,  considering  the  political 
and  geographical  conditions,  that  a  rigid  system  of  legis  actio  could  ever 
establish  itself.  Decentralization,  the  competing  claims  of  different 
regional  and  tribal  centres,  the  enormous  role  of  custom,  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  oracles  and  priestly  decisions,  cadi  justice — all  these  were  factors 
militating  against  a  tidy  development  like  the  Roman.  But  even  had 
there  been  a  legis  actioy  it  would  not  have  been  cramped  like  the  Roman 
one:  in  the  small  Hebrew  tribes,  and  later  on  in  the  two  monarchies,  it 
seems  to  have  been  easy  enough  to  innovate  by  means  of  legislation — 
witness  the  numerous  legislative  components  of  the  Bible. 

At  any  rate,  on  the  return  from  exile,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  b.c.,  the  laws  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  were  acclaimed  as  the 
one  and  only  eternal  constitution  of  Judaism.  Not  that  there  were  no 
other  binding  rules.  Far  from  it.  To  begin  with,  for  the  vast  majority 
of  the  new  community,  recognition  of  the  Pentateuch  meant  only  that 
nothing  must  be  done  or  taught  in  conflict  with  it.  It  did  not  prevent 
the  religious  leaders  and  sages  from  working  out  and  sanctioning 
additional  customs  and  doctrines.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  immigrants 
from  exile  already  brought  with  them  a  fair  number  of  such  accretions; 
and  the  next  four  centuries  saw  the  erection  of  an  imposing  edifice  of 
tenets  and  norms  mostly  novel,  some  of  them  sound  extensions  or 
modifications  of  Scriptural  teachings — say,  the  prohibition  to  marry 
one’s  grandmother24 — but  others  with  no  basis  in  Scripture  or  even,  on 
any  objective  reading  of  the  text,  against  it:  the  belief  in  resurrection, 
proselyte  baptism,  regulations  concerning  prayer,  the  washing  of  hands 
before  a  meal,  the  reformed  modes  of  capital  punishment,  monetary 
damages  in  the  place  of  retaliation. 

Essentially,  what  made  this  enormous  accumulation  of  novel  law 
binding  was  the  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  its  creators  and 
guardians.  They  were  looked  up  to  as  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
advising  safely  on  the  right  conduct  in  all  matters,  great  and  small. 
They  were  not  prophets  in  the  full  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  speaking 
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as  with  the  voice  of  God,  but  there  was  still  a  trace  of  prophecy  in  them, 
their  judgement  was  inspired.  The  typical  ordinance  of  the  Pentateuch 
had  taken  the  form  ‘Thou  shalt’  or  ‘Thou  shalt  not*.  Now  a  more  sub¬ 
dued  form  of  directive  became  prevalent:  ‘One  does’  or  ‘One  docs  not 
do  so-and-so*.  But  even  this  subdued  form  was  very  authoritative,  it 
stated  the  course  you  ought  to  take  as  the  course  in  fact  taken — ‘One 
does’,  ‘One  docs  not’ — and  generally  without  any  reasoning:  if  you  did 
not  comply,  you  would  be  simply  outside  the  valid  order  of  things.86 

We  have  ample  evidence  about  the  way  in  which,  soon  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Maccabean  revolt  against  the  Syrians  in  the  second  century 
b.c.,  the  then  prevailing  law  of  Sabbatical  rest  was  reformed,  so  as  to 
allow  fighting  if  the  enemy  attacked.26  True,  the  prevailing  law  was 
itself  of  a  non-Scriptural  nature:  in  pre-exilic  times  self-defence  was 
certainly  not  prohibited.  Again,  the  circumstances  were  highly  excep¬ 
tional,  and  the  reformers  could  point  to  a  tragic  experience  which 
showed  that  resigned  conservatism  would  spell  destruction.  (A  similar 
experience  at  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  I  had  not  led  to  reform,17  and  in 
the  case  of  a  private  war  the  right  to  self-defence  was  dubious  two 
hundred  years  after  the  Maccabean  rising.20)  But  what  remains  of  in¬ 
terest  is  the  personal  ascendancy  of  the  fiery  Mattahias  and  his  band 
in  bringing  about  a  change,  and  the  absence  of  any  appeal  to  a  Biblical 
text. 

Some  circles  may  from  the  outset  have  failed  to  share  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  immigrants  and  their  spiritual  heirs  for  these  developments.  In 
the  Maccabean  period,  a  serious  division  came  about.  On  the  one  hand, 
as  the  mirage  of  political  salvation  receded,  the  majority  concentrated 
more  and  more  on  the  elaboration  of  the  sacred  structure.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  aristocratic  minority  questioned  more  and  more  openly  the 
force  of  traditions  devoid  of  Scriptural  authority.  Finally  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  were  aligned  against  one  another. 

It  is  a  common  error22  to  consider  the  latter  to  have  been  literalists, 
rigorously  sticking  to  the  words  of  the  written  law.  True,  they  refused 
recognition  to  the  huge  body  of  oral  law  observed  by  the  Pharisees.  But 
this  did  not  mean  literalism.  It  meant  that,  in  matters  not  covered  by 
Scripture,  they  favoured  advance  by  free,  rational  proposal  and 
counter-proposal,  trial  and  error.  And  in  matters  which  Scripture  did 
pronounce  on,  they  favoured  genuine,  reasonable,  flexible  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Josephus  notes30  that  ‘they  held  it  a  virtue  to  dispute  with  their 
teachers’. 

That  the  results  of  such  interpretation  were  sometimes  nearer  the 
Scriptural  starting-point  than  was  Pharisaic  teaching  was  due  not  to 
any  literalism  on  the  part  of  the  Sadducees,  but  to  the  often  staggering 
deviation  of  Pharisaic  teaching  from  Scripture.  In  the  case  of  deliberate 
injury  the  Sadducees  upheld  the  principle  of  retaliation  enunciated  in 
the  Pentateuch:81  ‘As  he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  him. 
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breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth.’  The  Pharisees  went  over 
to  monetary  damages.32  The  Sadducean  interpretation  was  not  narrow, 
it  was  sound.  It  was  Pharisaic  practice,  under  the  auspices  of  wise  and 
holy  men,  which  did  away  with  the  old  principle. 

The  current  misconception  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  past  thousand 
years  or  so  those  who  have  written  on  Jewish  history,  whether  them¬ 
selves  Jewish  or  Gentile,  have  looked  at  it  through  Pharisaic  spectacles. 
The  Pharisaic  results  are  the  accepted  ones,  and  on  the  whole  judged  to 
flow  naturally  from  a  vigorous,  liberal  exegesis.  Where  the  Sadducees 
differ,  they  must  be  sticklers  for  the  letter.  The  Pharisaic  treatment  of 
‘eye  for  eye’  is  very  popular,  always  quoted  as  a  splendid  example  of 
progress.  Progress  it  was,  but  the  way  it  was  attached  to  Scripture  was 
not  interpretation  literal  or  liberal,  but  misinterpretation,  an  ex  post 
facto  harmonization  of  the’  texts  with  a  state  of  law  radically  differing 
from  that  which  they  contemplated;  it  involved  the  most  painful  con¬ 
tortions.  As  if  nowadays  the  Act  which  makes  the  murder  of  a  policeman 
capital  had  to  be  shown  to  mean  that  the  murderer  must  be  sent  to 
university  to  study  moral  philosophy. 

It  is  easy  to  find  instances  from  the  same  branch  of  law  as  ‘eye  for 
eye’  where  the  Pharisees  stuck  to  the  earlier  practice  and  the  Sad¬ 
ducees  moved  on,  though,  as  already  remarked,  they  never  went  to 
the  length  of  those  contortions. 

The  Pentateuch  imposes  on  a  false  witness  the  punishment  he  would 
have  brought  on  the  accused.  According  to  the  Pharisees,  the  witness 
was  to  suffer  such  punishment  only  if  the  action  had  been  unsuccessful, 
according  to  the  Sadducees  only  if  it  had  succeeded.33  The  Pharisees 
relied  on  the  clause  ‘Then  shall  ye  do  unto  him  as  he  had  thought  to  do 
unto  his  brother’,  accenting  the  words  ‘as  he  had  thought’.  The 
Sadducees  relied  on  the  concluding  sentence,  ‘Life  for  life,  eye  for  eye’, 
etc.,  arguing  that  this  presupposed  that  the  accused  had  in  fact  lost  his 
life  or  eye.34 

The  Sadducean  interpretation  was  far  from  violent;  how  little  violent 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  some  scholars,  for  instance,  Finkclstein,35 
still  regard  it  as  correct,  and  the  Pharisaic  one  as  an  innovation.  It  is, 
however,  the  harsher,  Pharisaic  view  which  was  in  accordance  with  the 
original  meaning. 

The  Pcntateuchic  provision  simply  does  not  consider  the  case — no 
more  than  does  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  or  Assyrian  law36 — where  an 
innocent  person  has  actually  been  executed  or  deprived  of  eyes  or 
hands.  For  one  thing,  it  is  assumed  that  that  case  does  not  occur.  We 
must  also  remember  that,  at  the  time,  it  would  be  a  case  most  difficult 
of  regulation.  Once  the  penalty  has  been  carried  out,  the  matter  in¬ 
volves  not  only  the  parties,  but  also  the  judges  and  indeed  all  members 
of  the  community  having  taken  part  in  the  proceedings.  There  is  a  yet 
deeper  factor  at  work.  The  crime  of  the  false  witness  is  not  an  ordinary 
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attempt  to  injure  or  kill.  In  general,  in  Biblical  law,  attempt  as  such  is 
not  punishable  at  all.  It  is  an  attempt  availing  itself  of  that  public 
machinery  which  is  created  to  defend  society  from  its  enemies.  This 
machinery  you  set  in  motion  at  your  risk.  There  will  be  between  you 
and  the  man  you  accuse  something  like  a  single  combat,  a  duel,  an 
ordeal.  According  as  to  which  of  you  is  in  the  right,  either  he  or  you 
will  be  defeated — but  not  one  after  the  other.37  Even  the  language  of 
the  law  is  a  little  reminiscent  of  battle:  ‘If  a  false  witness  stand  up’.  It 
does  not  seem  here  to  mean  merely  ‘to  get  up  in  the  assembly’;  it  has  a 
combative  sound.38  The  text  goes  on  to  speak  of ‘the  two  men  between 
whom  the  controversy  is* — meaning  the  witness  and  the  accused. 
(Incidentally,  in  the  formula  ‘life  for  life’,  etc.,  instead  of  tahath,  ‘under’, 
‘in  the  place  of’,  ‘in  substitution  for’,  occurring,  e.g.  in  Exodus  21.33  £» 
we  find  the  vaguer  preposition  be.  It  may  have  been  thought  more 
suitable  for  this  case,  where  no  loss  has  actually  been  suffered.39) 

According  to  Geiger,40  the  Rabbinic  sources  slip  up  in  depicting  the 
Pharisaic  attitude.  He  contends  that  to  punish  a  false  witness  only  if  he 
is  unsuccessful  would  be  absurd,  contrary  to  all  moral  feeling;  the 
Pharisees  must  have  punished  him  both  if  he  was  unsuccessful  and  if  his 
action  had  led  to  the  accused’s  death  or  mutilation.  Finkelstein  agrees. 

But  the  sources  arc  unambiguous;41  and  Geiger  and  Finkelstein  argue 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  century,  leaving  out 
of  account  the  clement  of  combat,  the  averseness  to  a  formal  admission 
that  a  court  might  be  wrong  in  a  matter  of  life  or  limb,  and  the’  im¬ 
portance  in  ancient  times  of  putting  an  end  to  a  case  before  the  whole 
community  is  engulfed  in  strife.  The  medieval  Spanish  commentators 
showed  insight  when  they  explained  the  law  as  resting  on  the  consider¬ 
ation  that  if  a  court,  having  first  executed  the  accused,  were  then  to 
proceed  to  execute  the  witnesses,  respect  for  justice  and  its  administra¬ 
tion  would  decline.42  In  any  case,  the  account  of  the  Rabbinic  sources  is 
confirmed  not  only  by  comparative  law  but  also  by  Josephus,43  who 
refers  to  what  the  wrongly  accused  ‘was  about  to  suffer*.  In  the  case  of 
Susannah  and  the  Elders,  to  be  discussed  below,  the  accusers  were  put 
to  death  having  failed  in  their  plot;  and  there  is  no  record  anywhere 
of  false  witnesses  having  been  called  to  account  after  procuring  their 
victim’s  death  or  mutilation.44 

Undeniably,  then,  as  far  as  the  false  witnesses  arc  concerned,  it  was 
the  Sadducces  who  rationalized  the  law,  bringing  it  into  line  with  the 
general  treatment  of  completed  crime  and  attempted  crime.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  what  they  did  with  this  law  and  what  the  Pharisees  did 
to  ‘eye  for  eye’  is  that  their  modernization  could  be  not  implausibly  read 
out  of  the  text.  The  law  ends  by  quoting  the  formula  of  talion.  This, 
the  Sadducces  declared,  showed  that  a  false  witness  was  to  be  punished 
only  where  the  formula  could  really  apply,  i.e.  where  he  had  succeeded. 
A  tenable  piece  of  interpretation. 
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Actually,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Sadducees,  who  were  early  open 
to  foreign  influences,  preceded  the  Pharisees  by  half  a  century  or  so  in 
borrowing  from  Hellenistic  theory  of  interpretation,  and  establishing  a 
number  of  acceptable  canons  to  be  applied  to  Biblical  statutes.  But 
leaving  aside  this  particular  question,  what  we  do  know  is  that  they 
could  make  excellent  use  of  an  argument  like  a  fortiori . 

In  the  Pentateuch  it  is  provided  that  an  owner  is  liable  for  damage 
done  by  his  animal.  The  Sadducees  extended  this  rule  to  the  owner  of  a 
slave.46  Their  deduction  is  preserved.  Scripture,  they  argued,  imposes 
no  duties  on  a  man  in  regard  to  his  animal,  whereas  it  docs  impose 
duties  on  him  in  regard  to  his  slave — to  circumcise  him,  see  that  he 
takes  part  in  the  Passover,  release  him  in  the  seventh  year,  etc.  If,  then, 
the  law  declares  him  liable  for  his  animal,  in  regard  to  which  he  has  no 
duties,  he  must  all  the  more  be  liable  for  his  slave,  in  regard  to  whom  he 
has  duties.46  We  need  not  for  the  moment  go  into  the  Pharisaic  reply.47 
Clearly,  the  Biblical  text  itself  contained  no  reference  to  an  obligation 
to  make  amends  for  damage  done  by  a  slave.  The  Sadducees  introduced 
this  weighty  innovation  by  means  of  a  liberal,  maybe  excessively  liberal, 
conclusion  a  fortiori.  To  make  them  into  narrow,  Caraite-like  advocates 
of  the  letter  seems  utterly  mistaken. 

Incidentally,  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  that  it  was  the  wealthy 
Sadducees,  more  likely  to  own  slaves  than  the  Pharisees,  who  supported 
liability  for  damage  done  by  a  slave.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  remark  by  Josephus48  that  ‘the  Sadducees  are  rather 
savage  even  among  themselves’.  This  small,  distinguished,  well-to-do 
group  would  incline  to  strict  protection  of  property.  We  shall  come  back 
to  the  point. 

A  grave  flaw  of  the  Sadduccan  position  was  the  insecurity  which  it 
entailed.  Especially  where  the  written  law  was  silent — and  that  in¬ 
cluded  large  areas — as  they  assigned  no  authority  to  tradition,  they 
must  have  found  it  difficult  to  be  reliable  and  coherent.  The  Pharisees 
made  the  most  of  this  weakness;  and  a  day,  probably  in  January  ioo 
b.c.,  when  a  purely  Pharisaic  Sanhedrin  resulted  from  the  inability  of 
Sadducean  judges  to  give  well-founded  decisions  became  a  festival  in 
the  Pharisaic  calendar.49 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  the  Sadducees  drove  the  Pharisees 
to  take  increasing  notice  of  Scripture  in  any  changes  that  became 
desirable.  The  legend  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  a  Pharisaic  work  of 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.c.  (about  the  same  time  as  that  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  Sadducean  judges),  is  significant. 

Susannah,  a  virtuous  married  woman,  was  charged  by  two  old  men 
whose  advances  she  rejected,  with  having  been  surprised  by  them  in  the 
arms  of  a  paramour.  Her  two  accusers,  in  the  ceremonious  way  we 
know  from  the  Bible,60  jointly  placed  their  hands  on  her  head  to  testify 
against  her.  She  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  as  she  was  led  out  to  cxccu- 
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tion,  ‘an  angel  bestowed  a  spirit  of  discernment  on  a  young  man*.  He 
exclaimed  that  the  judges  had  condemned  her  ‘without  examining  the 
witnesses  and  knowing  for  certain’.  He  separated  the  two  accusers  and 
asked  each  in  turn  under  what  kind  of  tree  the  crime  had  taken  place. 
One  said  a  mastick  tree,  the  other  a  holm  tree.  The  contradiction 
showed  their  witness  false,  Susannah  was  saved  and  the  two  Elders 
suffered  death  instead.  (Nobody  has  suggested  that  the  young  man 
might  have  been  the  paramour.) 

The  purpose  of  the  story  was  to  secure  acceptance  of  a  new  method 
of  hearing  witnesses,  namely,  in  the  absence  of  one  another.  This  is  the 
method  prescribed  in  later  Rabbinic  codes,51  and  probably  presupposed 
by  Mark62  when  he  informs  us  that  the  prosecution  of  Jesus  for  his 
utterance  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  temple  broke  down  because 
‘the  witnesses  did  not  agree  together’.  By  the  way,  while  in  continental 
criminal  proceedings,  witnesses  must  be  heard  in  the  absence  of  one 
another,58  English  judges  are  allowed,  if  they  like,  to  be  content  with 
the  pre-Susannah  method.  Scots  law,  at  one  time  Rabbinical,  has 
shifted  towards  English,  but  it  is  still  possible  to  object  to  a  witness  who 
was  present  at  a  previous  witness’s  examination  unless  the  court  is  of 
opinion  that  he  has  not  thereby  been  unduly  instructed.64  The  English 
attitude  in  the  matter  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  role  of  the  cross- 
examination. 

On  what  grounds,  in  the  expectation  of  the  author  of  the  work,  would 
people  accept  the  innovation — apart,  of  course,  from  the  happy  out¬ 
come  in  this  case?  They  would  accept  it,  above  all,  because  the  young 
man  demonstrating  it  had  done  so  in  a  spirit  of  discernment  granted  him 
by  God.  Here  we  have  the  original  basis  of  ail  the  novel  post-exilic 
customs  and  doctrines,  and  a  hundred  years  earlier  it  might  have  been 
enough.  But  by  this  time,  under  prolonged  pressure  from  Sadducean 
theory,  even  the  Pharisees  began  to  look  for  Scriptural  support  for  a 
fresh  departure.  So  we  find  a  little  more:  the  young  man  maintained 
that  Susannah  had  been  sentenced  without  examination  of  witnesses 
and  certain  knowledge.  He  was  made  to  refer,  that  is,  to  the  laws  in 
Deuteronomy  enjoining  ‘diligent  examination’  and  ‘inquisition’  with  a 
view  to  making  ‘certain’.  These  laws,  he  implied,  were  properly  fulfilled 
only  by  the  new  method.65  To  some  extent,  indeed,  his  discovery  of 
Scriptural  support  would  itself  now  be  an  effect  of  the  spirit  God  con¬ 
ferred  on  him. 

(The  laws  are  Deuteronomy  13.15,  17.4,  19.18.  The  allusion  in 
Susannah  48  is  to  13.15  rather  than  17.4  and  19.18 — no  need  here  to 
go  into  the  reason  for  this  preference.  As  the  concordances  show, 
anakrino ,  ‘to  examine*,  corresponds  to  Hebrew  haqar>  which  is  in  13.15 
only;  and  saphes ,  ‘certain’,  to  nakhon ,  which  is  in  13.15  and  17.4,  but 
which  the  LXX  omits  from  the  latter  verse.  Kay  translates  saphes  by 
‘truth’,56  which  is  not  quite  accurate.  To  be  sure  'emeth>  ‘truth’,  also 
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occurs  in  13.15  (and  17.4),  but  the  LXX  has  alethes  for  it.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  in  the  Mishnah  haqar  is  the  technical  term  for  the  vital 
examination  of  witnesses  as  to  time  and  place  of  the  crime.67) 

III.  HILLEL 

Half  a  century  later,  about  30  b.c.,  the  greatest  Pharisaic  scholar  of 
all  times,  Hillel,  not  without  some  difficulty,  convinced  his  party  that 
the  main  Sadduccan  point  had  to  be  conceded:  in  principle  there  could 
be  no  binding  law  independent  of  Scripture.  But  the  way  he  convinced 
them  was  by  showing  that  nothing  would  be  lost;  and  that  by  energetic 
and  systematic  interpretation,  the  entire  mass  of  traditional  observances, 
sanctioned  over  the  centuries  by  the  religious  leaders  and  sages,  could 
be  derived  from  the  Pentateuch.  Indeed,  he  explained  that  it  was 
possible  to  recover  in  this  fashion  even  forgotten  parts  of  the  oral 
tradition — say,  the  rule  that  the  Passover  must  be  offered  even  if  the 
date  should  happen  to  be  a  Sabbath,  which  was  otherwise  to  be 
scrupulously  kept.  One  might,  for  example,  argue  a  fortiori :  Scripture 
does  not  threaten  with  extirpation  him  who  fails  to  bring  the  daily 
offering,  but  it  does  him  who  fails  to  bring  the  Passover. 68  As  Scripture 
expressly  lays  down  that  the  daily  offering  takes  precedence  over  the 
Sabbath,69  the  Passover  must  all  the  more  take  precedence.60 

In  a  previous  lecture  I  had  the  honour  to  deliver  in  this  building, 
I  enlarged  on  the  Hellcnistic-rhetorical  elements  noticeable  both  in 
HillePs  general  approach  to  the  problem  of  written  law  and  oral  law, 
and  in  the  seven  modes  of  interpretation  he  promulgated — the  reason¬ 
ing  a  fortiori ,  from  analogy,  from  context,  from  the  sequence  of  general 
and  special  terms  and  so  forth.  At  the  same  time  I  emphasized  the 
thorough  Judaization  which  such  foreign  notions  as  he  found  useful 
underwent  at  his  hands.  Even  though  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years 
the  risk  of  anyone  remembering  what  I  said  is  small,  I  do  not  wish  to 
repeat  these  and  allied  points.01  Here  attention  need  be  drawn  only  to 
some  consequences  of  his  victory  which  bear  on  a  comparison  with 
Rome. 

As  a  result  of  his  victory,  it  became  the  task  of  the  Rabbis — towards 
which  steps  had  indeed  been  taken  for  some  time — to  rest  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  all  the  regulations  that  had  accumulated  outside  it  as  well  as 
any  new  ones  as  they  became  necessary.  At  first  sight  this  idea  is  highly 
reminiscent  of  that  underlying  legis  actio ;  but  it  was  extraordinary  in  the 
circumstances,  as  will  be  manifest  when  we  contrast  the  Jewish  situation 
with  the  Roman. 

At  Rome,  the  requirement  of  a  statutory  basis  for  any  position  and 
claim  characterized  a  relatively  early  period,  450  to  200  b.c.,  when  the 
community  was  small,  chielly  agricultural  and  self-contained;  as  these 
conditions  changed,  the  system  was  replaced  by  the  flexible,  formulary 
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one.  Jewish  law  became  statute-bound  at  an  advanced,  Hcllenized, 
urbanized,  commercialized  stage,  about  30  b.c.  At  Rome,  even  during 
the  period  of  legis  actio ,  at  a  pinch  reforms  could  be  effected  by  adding 
fresh  statutes  to  those  existing.  The  Jewish  system  established  by  Hillel, 
though  there  were  a  few  loopholes,  was  closed,  without  a  legislature. 
At  Rome,  the  statutes  on  which,  during  the  legis  actio ,  any  position  and 
claim  had  to  be  based  were  of  more  or  less  recent  date.  By  the  age  of 
Hillel,  considerable  portions  of  Pentateuchic  law — the  Mishpatim,  for 
example — were  about  one  thousand  years  old,  and  it  was  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  since  the  final  acknowledgment  of  the  Pentateuch  by  those 
returning  from  exile.  Yet  the  Pentateuch  was  to  carry  the  whole 
weight  of  law,  religious  and  secular,  which  prevailed  among  Jews  around 
30  b.c.  plus  any  further  developments  at  any  given  future  date.  With 
a  little  exaggeration,  we  might  say  that  it  was  as  if  Paul  or  Justinian 
had  decided  that  all  law  present  and  future  must  rest  on  the  XII 
Tables,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  possible  directly  to  derive  from  them 
innominate  contracts,  jideicommissa ,  the  formulary  system  or  cognitio 
extraordinariay  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  and  his  wife,  the  legal  status  of 
the  Christian  Church,  etc.  etc.  The  point  is  that  we  must  not,  because 
of  the  strong,  superficial  similarity,  lose  sight  of  the  profound  difference 
in  aim  and  direction  between  legis  actio  and  Hillel’s  adherence  to 
statute:  whereas  legis  actio  was  conceived  as  a  guarantee  against  measures 
which  the  community  had  not  accepted,  Hillel  sought  to  gain  the 
bindingness  of  statute  law  for  a  body  of  rulings  which  had  long  enjoyed 
the  de  facto  recognition  of  the  majority,  but  which  a  stubborn  minority 
repudiated. 

It  will  not  surprise  that  a  very  great  deal  of  Rabbinic  exegesis  under 
this  regime  was  of  the  type  exemplified  at  Rome  by  emancipation,  the 
twisting  of  a  penal  provision  of  the  XII  Tables  into  an  authorization  of 
a  new  institution.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  neither  literal  nor  liberal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  texts,  but  misinterpretation.  Take  fighting  on  a  Sabbath, 
proselyte  baptism,  the  washing  of  hands  before  a  meal,  the  reformed 
modes  of  capital  punishment  and  monetary  damages  in  the  place  of 
retaliation. 

That  a  siege  once  begun  by  a  Jewish  army  need  not  be  interrupted  on 
the  Sabbath  was  proved  from  Scripture  by  Hillel  himself.  This  was 
indeed  a  more  generous  concession  than  that  granted  by  the  Maccabees 
— the  right  to  ward  off  a  direct  attack.  He  quoted  Deuteronomy: 
‘Only  those  trees  which  are  not  for  meat,  those  shalt  thou  cut  down  and 
build  bulwarks  against  the  city  that  maketh  war  with  thee  until  it  be 
subdued.’  ‘Until  it  be  subdued’,  Hillel  explained,  meant  without  desist¬ 
ing  on  the  Sabbath.62  Later  on,  we  find  a  large  number  of  texts  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  more  general  proposition,  that  human  life  is  more 
important  than  the  Sabbath.  For  example,  ‘Wherefore  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  keep  the  sabbath,  to  observe  the  sabbath  throughout  their 
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generations.*  ‘Throughout  their  generations*  was  taken  to  mean  ‘each 
man  during  his  generation*;  so  you  must,  if  it  is  necessary  to  save  a  man, 
desecrate  the  Sabbath,  in  order  that  he  may  observe  other  Sabbaths 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  during  his  generation.63  Or  again,  ‘Ye  shall  keep 
my  statutes,  which  a  man  shall  do  and  shall  live  in  them.’  ‘He  shall  live 
in  them’ — not  die,  so  no  life  may  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the 
Sabbath.04 

The  Bible  makes  no  mention  of  proselyte  baptism;  it  came  up  after 
the  return,  when  in  the  case  of  women  above  all,  the  mere  fact  of  marry¬ 
ing  a  Jew  was  no  longer  enough.66  None  the  less  the  Rabbis  found  it  in 
the  Bible— in  the  chapters  about  the  entry  of  the  Israelites  themselves 
into  the  Sinaitic  covenant;  and  occasionally,  the  Biblical  rules  concern¬ 
ing  contact  with  a  corpse  or  tomb  were  invoked,  the  proselyte’s  state 
prior  to  conversion  being  likened  to  life  among  the  dead.66 

The  washing  of  hands  before  a  meal  was  one  of  the  extra-Scriptural 
customs  sanctioned  by  tradition,  as  we  know  from  the  New  Testament. 
It  always  remained  problematic,  and  one  Rabbi  was  apparently  placed 
under  a  ban  for  doubting  whether,  in  the  absence  of  a  text,  the  authority 
of  the  sages  was  adequate  in  the  matter  of  uncleanness  of  hands.  An 
attempt  to  base  it  on  the  exhortation  ‘Sanctify  yourselves’  only  under¬ 
lines  its  precarious  nature.67 

The  Biblical  modes  of  capital  punishment  are  stoning  and  burning. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  pre-Christian  era,  owing  to  the  stress  laid  on 
bodily  resurrection,  Pharisaic  practice  switched  over  to  strangulation  as 
the  normal  mode:  this  left  the  skeleton  intact.  Itwas  the  same  movement 
that  accounts  for  the  concern  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  legs  of  Jesus 
having  remained  unbroken.68  How  did  the  Rabbis  get  Scriptural  sup¬ 
port  for  strangulation?  By  the  following  deduction:  the  Bible  often 
speaks  of  God  punishing  a  sinner  with  death.  Just  as  in  this  case  there 
may  be  no  visible  damage  to  the  body,  so  there  must  be  none  where  it 
speaks  of  the  death  penalty  to  be  inflicted  by  man.69 

We  have  already  cited  the  Pentateuchic  law  prescribing  retaliation 
for  deliberate  injury:  ‘As  he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  him, 
eye  for  eye’  and  so  on.  The  Pharisees  substituted  money  damages.  But 
they  had  to  prove  that  it  was  money  damages  that  the  original  formula¬ 
tion  envisaged.  It  was  not  easy.  They  made  much  of  the  fact  that  the 
law  happens  to  stand  together  with  a  provision  concerning  reparation 
for  killing  another  man’s  beast — clearly  monetary.  So  it  must  also,  they 
argued,  be  monetary  in  the  case  of  injury  to  a  man.  That,  however, 
gave  rise  to  the  further  question  why  the  Bible,  though  having  in  mind 
monetary  damages,  used  a  formulation  at  first  sight  pointing  a  different 
way;  and  more  subtleties  had  to  be  introduced. 

It  is  largely  on  account  of  this  wide  use  of  misinterpretation  and  the 
resulting  complications  that  Rabbinic  discussion  seems  so  hopelessly 
muddled  to  the  ordinary  modem  reader.  To  be  able  to  cope,  you  must 
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either  be  brought  up  in  it,  so  that  you  accept  the  far-fetched  as  natural, 
or  understand  the  historical  setting,  so  that  you  sec  how  the  need  for  the 
far-fetched  arose  and  what  purpose  it  served. 

Let  us  look  at  one  more  example,  from  damage  to  property.  We 
observed  towards  the  beginning  that  in  the  ancient  Biblical  code  which 
deals  with  private  law,  damage  done  by  a  man  in  person  is  not  regu¬ 
lated;  the  code  regulates  only  damage  caused  by  a  man’s  cattle  or  by  a 
pit  he  has  dug  or  by  a  fire  which  spreads  from  his  field  on  to  the  neigh¬ 
bour’s.  The  Rabbis  rested  on  this  code  the  greater  part  of  the  law  of 
damage  to  property,  including  damage  by  a  man  in  person.70  The  code 
distinguishes  between  an  ox  which  does  damage  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  owner  liable  for  half  the  loss,  and  an  ox  known  to  be  aggressive, 
with  the  owner  liable  in  full.  The  Rabbis  interpreted  the  aggressive  ox 
as  standing  for  any  animate  being  likely  to  cause  damage.  Man  was 
brought  under  this  heading.  And  it  was  under  this  heading  that  his 
liability  in  full  for  any  damage  done  by  him  in  person  had  its  Scriptural 
basis.71 

1  hink  of  it.  A  legal  system  in  which,  if  you  do  damage  corfiore  corporis 
you  are  liable  qua  attested  ox,  qua  ox  of  which  it  is  certified  that  he  had 
done  harm  before. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  all  this  worked.  Pharisaism’s  way  of  life 
and  doctrines  were  strengthened  so  as  to  survive  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  the  loss  of  the  State,  the  vicissitudes  of  dispersion,  good  fortune 
and  ill  fortune;  while  the  Sadducees,  their  principal  demand  met  (how¬ 
ever  speciously),  rapidly  lost  in  influence.  Moreover,  the  Rabbinic 
amalgamation  of  written  law  and  oral,  though  a  labyrinth  to  the  un¬ 
initiated,  proved  eminently  practicable,  adaptable  to  change  and 
stimulating  throughout  the  ages.  It  just  shows  that,  in  jurisprudence  as 
in  poetry,  you  can  make  the  rules  of  the  game  almost  as  hard  as  you 
like — if  only  you  find  big  enough  geniuses  to  handle  them,  the  product 
will  be  satisfactory.  And,  of  course,  in  Jewish  history,  it  is  usually  the 
fantastic  which  succeeds. 

We  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  legal  advance  in  Judaism 
was  exclusively  of  this  kind — the  substantial  innovation  first  and  its 
attachment  to  Scripture  ex  post  facto .  Obviously,  there  was  a  very  great 
deal  of  genuine  following  out,  elaboration,  refinement  of  Pentateuchic 
precepts.  For  hundreds  of  years  before  Hillel,  that  sacred  revelation 
had  been  read  and  re-read,  studied  in  every  detail,  with  no  law  left 
unscrutinizcd  both  as  to  its  plain  meaning  and  as  to  its  relation  to  other 
laws.  There  is  nothing  artificial,  for  example,  about  the  extension  of  the 
rules  speaking  of  damage  done  by  or  to  an  ox  to  damage  done  by  or  to 
other  cattle,  to  which  case  we  shall  return  in  the  next  section,  on  the 
Samaritans  (though,  even  here,  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  Rabbis 
justified  the  extension  need  not  be  ancient).  Even  the  Sadducean 
extension  of  the  rules  concerning  damage  done  by  cattle  to  damage 
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done  by  slaves  might  owe  something  to  an  intensive  occupation  with  the 
original  provisions. 

Nevertheless,  between  the  return  from  exile  and  Hillel  extra- 
Scriptural  reform  played  an  enormous  role.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  contains  no  reference,  explicit  or  implicit,  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  you  might  or  might  not  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  to  proselyte 
baptism,  to  the  washing  of  hands  before  a  meal,  to  strangulation  as  a 
mode  of  capital  punishment,  or — another  question  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  next  section — to  bodily  resurrection;  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Pentateuch 
demands  retaliation.  The  extremely  forced  character  of  the  connexion 
which  the  Rabbis  postulated  between  their  view  and  the  texts  con¬ 
firms  the  suspicion  that  we  have  to  do  with  legitimation  per  subsequentem 
interpretationem.  As  for  damage  to  property  done  by  a  paterfamilias  him¬ 
self,  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  not  regulated  by  the  Mishpatim.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  assume  that,  while  he  had  to  pay  up  if  fire  spread  from  his 
field  to  his  neighbour’s  or  if  his  cattle  pastured  on  another  man’s  land, 
he  was  free  if  he  himself  damaged  another  man’s  plough;  and  no  less 
impossible  that  liability  in  this  case  was  from  the  outset  based  on  the 
notion  of  man  as  an  attested  danger,  as  an  aggressive  ox.  This  was  the 
basis  supplied  around  New  Testament  times  to  a  longstanding  practice. 
(It  is  so  artificial — one  asks  oneself  whether  the  Rabbis  could  not  have 
found  a  more  plausible  one,  say,  the  provision  in  Leviticus72  ordaining 
compensation  in  the  event  of  a  man  killing  another  man’s  beast:  it 
would  not  have  been  beyond  their  powers  to  prove  that  this  provision 
applied  to  inanimate  goods  as  well.  At  a  later  date  they  did  in  fact 
broaden  its  scope.  But,  in  their  first  systematic  efforts  to  provide  private 
law  with  Scriptural  backing,  they  proceeded  from  the  only  major 
private  law  collection  of  the  Bible,  the  Mishpatim,  and  just  made  do 
with  what  was  available  there.73) 

The  Rabbis  were  not  unaware  of  the  nature  of  their  work,  its  delicacy, 
its  vulnerability.  The  Mishnah,  redacted  about  200  a.d.,  declares  that 
whereas  the  prevalent  rules  concerning  incest  and  other  prohibited 
intercourse  have  firm  Scriptural  support,  those  concerning  the  Sabbath 
are  ‘as  mountains  hanging  by  a  hair’:74  a  vast  number  of  them  founded 
on  a  few  sketchy  texts. 

Some  hundred  years  before  the  redaction,  a  Rabbi  Jose  ben  Taddai 
tried  to  reduce  ad  absurdum  the  entire  Rabbinic  system  of  interpretation, 
by  proposing  an  argument  a  fortiori  which  culminated  in  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  marrying  a  girl  while  her  mother’s  marriage  was  still  on.  Here  is 
his  argument.75  Scripture  debars  me  from  marrying  my  daughter.  As  I 
am  debarred  from  marrying  my  daughter,  with  whose  mother  I  may 
have  intercourse,  I  must  all  the  more  be  debarred  from  marrying  a  girl 
with  whose  mother  I  may  have  no  intercourse,  i.e.  whose  mother’s 
marriage  is  still  on.  Ergo  I  am  confined  to  marrying  one  whose  mother 
is  a  widow  or  a  divorcee. 
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Gamaliel  II,  of  Jabnch,  President  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  the  time, 
placed  the  rebel  under  a  ban.  Not,  however,  without  having  produced 
a  beautiful  refutation.  He  pointed  out  that  Scripture  states  in  so  many 
words  that  the  high  priest  ‘shall  take  a  virgin  to  wife’.76  Now  the  high 
priest  is  not  only,  like  anyone,  forbidden  to  have  intercourse  with  a 
married  woman;  he  may  not  even  marry  a  widow  or  divorcee.77  Con¬ 
sequently,  il  he  is  to  marry  at  all,  he  must  of  necessity  marry  a  girl  whose 
mother  he  may  not  take.  Yet  Scripture  in  the  verse  just  quoted  does 
enjoin  or  allow  him  to  marry;  and  if  the  high  priest  may  marry  a  girl 
whose  mother  he  may  not  take,  an  ordinary  Israelite  must  certainly  be 
permitted  the  same.  So  I  can  marry  a  girl  while  her  mother’s  marriage 
is  still  on,  Jose  ben  Taddai’s  argument  runs  counter  to  an  express 
directive  in  the  written  law.78 

Though  we  do  not  intend  here  to  go  into  the  language  of  Rabbinic 
discussion,  we  may  perhaps  just  mention  that,  in  the  original,  the 
defence  of  Gamaliel  consists  of  one  sentence:  ‘Go  out  and  provide  for 
the  high  priest  about  whom  it  is  written,  He  shall  take  a  virgin,  and  I 
will  provide  for  all  Israel.* 

What  is  more  relevant  to  our  topic  is  a  significant  difference  between 
the  way  Gamaliel  refuted  Jose  ben  Taddai  and  the  earlier  refutation  by 
the  Pharisees  of  the  Sadducean  argument  a  fortiori  concerning  slaves. 
The  Sadducees,  it  will  be  recalled,  had  argued  that  as  Scripture  declares 
a  man  liable  for  damage  done  by  his  cattle,  though  he  has  no  duties  in 
regard  to  his  cattle,  he  must  all  the  more  be  liable  for  damage  done  by 
his  slave,  in  regard  to  whom  he  does  have  duties.  The  Pharisaic  reply 
was  that  one  could  not  argue  from  cattle  to  slave,  since  the  latter  had 
understanding  and  might,  if  his  master  was  liable,  deliberately  ruin  him 
by  doing  extensive  damage  to  a  third  party.  This  was  a  kind  of  reductio 
ad  absurdum:  according  to  the  Pharisees,  in  an  extreme  case  the  Sad- 
duccan  proposal  would  lead  to  an  insufferable  result.79  When  Jose  ben 
Taddai  advanced  his  argument  a  fortiori ,  it  would  apparently  no  longer 
have  been  good  enough  to  point  out  that  its  acceptance  would  make 
marriages  rare  and  chancy  affairs.  On  the  contrary,  he  knew  this  and 
proposed  his  argument  precisely  in  order  to  demonstrate  what  in¬ 
sufferable  results  might  be  advocated  if  one  accepted  the  wide  use  of 
deduction  a  fortiori,  from  analogy  and  so  on  entailed  by  the  Hillelite 
system.  It  was  by  proving  him  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  written  law  that 
Gamaliel  had  to  silence  him. 

Finkelstcin,  incidentally,  asserts  that  it  was  because  of  their  belief 
in  equality  that  the  Pharisees  opposed  a  master’s  liability  for  his  slave: 
one  man  could  not  answer  for  another.  But  he  overlooks  the  express 
quotation  of  their  reason  in  the  Mishnah:  ‘If  I  (the  master)  provoke 
him  (the  slave)  to  anger,  he  may  go  and  set  fire  to  another’s  stack  of 
corn.’  That  is  to  say,  they  feared  that  a  master  might  be  at  the  mercy  of 
an  ill-intentioned  slave.  The  Romans  solved  the  problem  by  way  of 
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noxal  liability:  a  master  could  always  avoid  payment  by  handing  over 
the  wrongdoer.  But  there  were  systems  (some  Germanic  ones,  for 
instance)  with  unrestricted  liability  of  the  master,  so  that  the  risk 
pointed  out  by  the  Pharisees  did  exist,  and  systems  with  no  liability.80 

Finkelstein  says  that  the  Pharisees,  not  in  general  wealthy  enough  to 
keep  slaves,  had  no  interest  in  a  master’s  liability.  But  surely,  a  Pharisee’s 
property  might  be  damaged  by  the  slave  of  a  Sadducee.  In  fact,  if 
most  slaves  belonged  to  Sadducees,  it  is  the  latter  whom  one  would  have 
expected  to  be  against  liability.  The  truth  is  that,  while  the  Pharisees, 
representing  the  ordinary  middle-class  citizen,  were  afraid  of  the  sudden 
catastrophe  such  liability  might  bring,  the  Sadducees  did  not  mind 
some  risk  for  the  sake  of  a  rigorous  protection  of  property :  small  bourgeois 
mentality  over  against  aristocratic  harshness,  exactly  as  Josephus  has  it 
in  the  passage  quoted  above.  No  doubt  the  Sadduccees  felt,  too,  that  a 
man  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  his  slaves  under  control.  However,  the 
question  does  not  affect  our  main  point  regarding  the  Sadducean  a 
fortiori  and  the  way  it  was  rebutted. 

In  the  epoch  starting  from  Hillel,  then,  in  general,  for  a  rule  to 
acquire  binding  force  it  was  no  longer  enough  that  it  should  be  tradi¬ 
tional  practice  and  enjoy  the  approval  of  wise  and  holy  men.  Certainly, 
as  Hillel  himself  had  stressed,  some  reliance  on  tradition  was  indispens¬ 
able  for  an  orderly  development.  That  is  the  point  of  his  acceptance  of 
a  proselyte  who  made  it  a  condition  that  he  need  submit  only  to  the 
written  law.81  On  the  first  day  Hillel  taught  him  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
in  the  right  order.  On  the  second,  he  jumbled  up  the  letters,  to  which 
the  proselyte  objected.  Whereupon  Hillel  told  him  that  if  he  trusted 
him  in  the  matter  of  the  alphabet,  he  ought  to  trust  him  equally  as  to 
the  oral  law.  But  observe  how  carefully  chosen  the  parallel  was.  For, 
ultimately,  the  proselyte  would  be  in  a  position  to  verify  from  the  texts 
the  alphabet  taught  him  by  his  master. 

Again,  the  personal  authority  of  the  sages  undeniably  remained  high. 
They  were  credited  with  miracles,  and  when  they  debated  the  air  would 
be  filled  with  flames.82  Yet  they  must  justify  their  opinions  by  giving 
chapter  and  verse  and  the  grounds  of  any  inference  drawn.  The  young 
man  proclaiming  the  correct  method  of  hearing  witnesses  had  been 
inspired  by  an  angel  at  the  command  of  God.  Legal  evolution  was  less 
and  less  thought  of  in  these  terms.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century 
a.d.  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hananiah,  when  his  opponent  in  controversy  was 
supported  by  supernatural  signs  and,  in  the  end,  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
successfully  refused  to  yield:83  the  law  was  to  be  discovered  with  the 
help  of  intelligible  argument  and  counter-argument,  settled  finally  by 
the  decision  of  a  majority  of  experts.  Underlying  this  rational  claim, 
there  was  the  confidence  that  deliberations  carried  on  in  the  right  spirit 
had  the  blessing  of  God  and  must  arrive  at  the  right  result:84  divine 
guidance,  though  less  direct  than  formerly,  was  not  excluded.  We 
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should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  Rabbi,  of  course,  based  himself  on 
Scripture,  referring  the  voice  to  a  passage  from  Deuteronomy:85  ‘For 
this  commandment  is  not  hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off,  it  is  not 
in  heaven*  and  so  on. 


IV.  THE  SAMARITANS 

Wc  must  now  go  back  to  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  when  the  Jews 
returning  from  exile  began  to  rebuild  life  in  the  holy  land  on  the  basis 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  observances  brought  back  from  the  host  country. 
From  the  outset,  the  latter  were  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Samaritans, 
the  neighbours  in  the  north  who  had  not  shared  the  exile  and  who, 
from  a  mixture  of  Israelites  and  heathens,  had  become  a  monotheistic 
community  claiming  to  be  the  true  heirs  of  the  covenant.  They  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  Pentateuch  alone. 

If  that  had  been  all,  they  would  not  call  for  separate  treatment,  since 
wc  could  simply  say  that  what  is  true  of  the  Sadducees  is  true  of  them; 
and,  in  fact,  the  two  had  very  much  in  common,  in  many  departments 
of  law  and  creed  taking  the  same  line.86  There  was,  however,  a  vital 
difference.  Whereas  the  Sadducees,  as  we  saw,  interpreted  Scripture  in 
a  reasonable,  free  manner,  the  Samaritans  adopted  a  most  literal 
approach — cut  off  as  they  were  from  the  main  body  of  Judaism,  and 
also,  perhaps,  in  exaggerated  opposition  to  the  dominant  system  which 
included  so  much  that  was  not  represented  in  Scripture  at  all. 

As  an  example  of  Samaritan  exegesis  we  may  take  the  Passover 
injunction:  ‘Seven  days  shall  no  leaven  be  found  in  your  houses.*  The 
Samaritans  never  extended  the  prohibition  from  houses  to  yards; 
according  to  them  you  might  have  leaven  in  your  yard  on  Passover — 
very  narrow.87 

Not  infrequently,  indeed,  they  succeeded  in  introducing  progress  by 
taking  a  word  capable  of  several  meanings  in  that  meaning  which  was 
more  convenient,  even  though  not  envisaged  by  the  original.  Thus  the 
levirate,  i.c.  the  duty  of  the  brother  of  a  deceased  husband  to  marry 
the  childless  widow,  became  the  duty  of  a  friend  or  less  close  relation 
of  the  deceased.  Hebrew  iaki  ‘brother’,  like  its  English  equivalent, 
occasionally  denotes  a  remoter  connexion.  An  earlier  way  in  which 
they  had  mitigated  the  levirate  was  by  rendering  ‘the  wife  of  the 
deceased  shall  not  marry  without,  i.e.  outside  his  family,  unto  a 
stranger’  as  ‘the  deceased’s  wife  who  is  still  without,  i.e.  not  yet  married 
but  only  betrothed,  shall  not  marry  unto  a  stranger*.  That  is  to  say, 
they  treated  kahuna  as  an  adjective  instead  of  an  adverb;  with  the  result 
that  the  deceased’s  brother  had  to  marry  the  woman  only  if  her  union 
with  the  deceased  had  not  yet  been  consummated.  Still,  unlike  both 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  they  consistently  rejected  inferences  a  fortiori, 
from  analogy  and  so  forth. 
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The  view,  sometimes  met  in  modem  literature,80  that  the  Sadducees 
agreed  with  the  Samaritans  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  levirate  is  quite 
baseless.  There  is  no  hint  at  such  agreement  in  the  sources.  Moreover, 
the  Rabbis,  while  seeing  in  the  Samaritan  attitude  an  obstacle  to  inter¬ 
marriage,89  never  extended  this  scruple  to  intermarriage  with  the 
Sadducees.  Above  all,  the  Sadducean  king  Alexander  Jannaeus  con¬ 
tracted  a  levirate  marriage  with  the  widow  of  his  brother  Aristobulus.90 
Sadducean  interpretation  of  Scripture  was  not  of  the  Samaritan  type. 

The  source  of  the  error  is  an  otherwise  most  valuable  and  pioneering 
article  by  Geiger.91  He  thought  that  the  Sadducean  question  to  Jesus 
about  bodily  resurrection  implied  rejection  of  the  levirate.98  But  the 
opposite  is  the  case.  Had  they  rejected  it,  they  could  not  have  used  it  as 
an  argument  against  resurrection.  But  they  did  so  use  it,  claiming  that 
resurrection  was  irreconcilable  with  it.  It  was  resurrection  alone  which 
they  were  out  to  refute,  as  the  story  makes  quite  clear:  ‘the  Sadducees 
which  say  there  is  no  resurrection.*  (Their  opposition  to  this  dogma  is 
mentioned  also  in  Acts;98  on  this,  they  were  indeed  at  one  with  the 
Samaritans.)  In  fact,  their  choice  of  the  levirate  for  the  attack  is  typical. 
They  did  not  put  the  simple  case  of  a  woman  marrying  several  times. 
To  this,  the  repartee  might  have  been:  All  right,  a  woman  had  better 
marry  once  only.  They  spoke  of  a  woman  marrying  several  times  as 
bidden  by  the  law,  and  indeed  by  the  written  law  recognized  by  them 
no  less  than  by  the  Pharisees:  ‘Moses  wrote  unto  us,  If  a  brother  die* 
and  so  on.  (Mark  and  Luke  are  preferable  to  Matthew,  who  has  ‘Moses 
said*.  But  even  Matthew  does  not  provide  the  slightest  justification  for 
assuming  that  the  Sadducees  repudiated  Moses.)  The  dogma  of  bodily 
resurrection,  they  maintained,  ran  counter  to  an  institution  of  Scripture 
— for  it  was,  of  course,  unthinkable  that,  on  resurrection,  a  woman 
would  have  several  husbands  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a  very  clever  and 
very  serious  argument.  That  they  put  it  in  a  scoffing  tone94 — giving  the 
woman  seven  husbands  though  two  would  have  done  to  make  the 
point — should  not  deceive  us  as  to  its  seriousness. 

There  was  an  interesting  result  of  Samaritan  literalism:  they  were 
driven  to  alter  the  actual  text  of  the  Pentateuch.  If  you  stick  to  the 
words  of  a  code,  without  admitting  any  adaptation  to  new  circumstances 
by  means  of  exegesis,  inevitably  in  the  course  of  time  a  revision  will 
become  a  necessity.  Justinian’s  case  is  no  doubt  very  different.  But  still, 
when  he  decided  to  use  for  his  great  legislation  the  classical  works  several 
hundred  years  old,  he  openly  empowered  the  commission  to  make  any 
modifications  required.  How  far  the  Samaritans,  when  making  their 
amendments,  believed  they  were  restoring  the  genuine  text  we  shall 
here  leave  undecided. 

Several  famous  alterations  concerned  religious  matters.  In  Deutero¬ 
nomy  11.30,  the  Samaritans  added  to  ‘the  oak  of  Moreh’  the  further 
detail  ‘near  Shechem*,  in  order  to  have  it  in  the  text — what  Jewish  ill- 
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wishers  had  been  inclined  to  deny95— that  this  was  the  place  where  they 
had  (and  still  have)  their  cultic  centre,  to  them  the  only  true  one. 

Again,  according  to  Deuteronomy  11.9  God  has  sworn  to  the  patri¬ 
archs  to  give  the  land  ‘unto  them  and  to  their  seed5.  As  the  patriarchs 
were  dead  by  the  time  of  the  entry  into  Canaan,  the  Pharisees  claimed 
that  a  promise  of  the  land  ‘unto  them*  must  imply  an  assurance  of 
resurrection.  This  was  of  course  a  misinterpretation  designed  to  rep¬ 
resent  their  dogma  as  Scriptural.  In  the  original  there  is  assumed  a 
unity  between  ancestors  and  descendants,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
latter  in  a  sense  includes  the  former.  However,  we  have  already  offered 
other  examples  of  this  Pharisaic  method,  and  in  the  important  matter  of 
resurrection  quite  a  few  texts  were  twisted.  Jesus  in  combating  the 
Sadducees  relied  on  God’s  revelation  to  Moses,  ‘I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob’:96  as  God  must  be  a  God  of  the  living, 
these  words  prove  that  the  patriarchs  cannot  be  dead  for  good.  For  the 
Samaritans  who,  as  pointed  out  above,  were  not  above  pressing  a  text 
in  the  same  way,  these  passages  were  most  awkward.  Hence  in  Deutero¬ 
nomy  11. 9  they  struck  out  the  offending  ‘unto  them’,  so  that  God  has 
sworn  only  to  give  the  land  ‘to  their  seed’— no  resurrection  of  the 
patriarchs. 

These  two  cases  are  of  particular  interest  because  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Rabbis  to  bring  out  the  futility  of  falsification.97  The 
addition  of  ‘near  Shcchem’  the  Rabbis  ridiculed  as  superfluous  since 
even  without  it,  it  was  possible  to  prove  that  Shechem  was  meant, 
namely,  by  one  of  Hillel’s  methods  of  exegesis— an  appeal  to  another 
text,  Genesis  12.6,  in  which  the  oak  of  Moreh  recurred  and  its  localiza¬ 
tion  was  plain.  As  for  the  elimination  of  ‘unto  them’,  that  did  not  help, 
the  Rabbis  said,  since  there  remained  other  allusions  to  resurrection  in 
Scripture,  such  as  Numbers  15.21.  Here  we  are  warned  that  the  sinner 
with  a  high  hand  ‘shall  be  utterly  cut  off,  his  iniquity  shall  be  upon 
him’.  Once  he  is  cut  off,  dead,  the  Rabbis  argued,  how  could  his 
iniquity  still  be  upon  him?  He  would  have  to  answer  for  it  on  the  day 
of  resurrection. 

A  major  revision  of  the  private  law  deserves  attention.98  Very  likely 
for  some  time  after  the  return  from  exile,  Jews  and  Samaritans  felt  free 
in  this  area  to  advance  with  the  times.  The  few  Biblical  provisions  were 
hardly  of  great  concern  to  the  religious  leaders — except,  indeed,  where 
they  impinged  on  religious  matters.  Long  before  Hillel,  however,  even 
the  private  law  of  the  Pentateuch  must  have  acquired  a  special  status, 
and  what  happened  when  the  Rabbis  treated  it  as  enshrining  an  answer 
to  every  problem  we  saw  from  the  example  of  direct  damage  to  property. 
That,  none  the  less,  large  tracts  of  the  private  law  never  achieved  the 
sanctity  of,  say,  the  rules  concerning  marriage  or  the  Sabbath  is  a 
phenomenon  we  need  not  here  discuss.99 

The  Samaritans,  literalists,  just  could  not  rest  content  with  a  code 
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like  the  Mishpatim,  the  principal  private  law  section  in  the  Pentateuch, 
dating  from  around  1000  b.c.  They  modernized  it.  They  widened  the 
old  narrow  cases,  writing  instead  of  ‘If  one  man’s  ox  push  another’s 
ox’:  Tf  one  man’s  ox  or  any  other  beast  of  his  push  another’s  ox  or  any 
other  beast  of  his’,  or  instead  of ‘an  ox  wont  to  gore’:  ‘a  beast  wont  to 
hurt’.  Similarly,  they  replaced  antiquated  institutions,  writing  instead 
of  ’ elohirn ,  which  refers  to  decision  of  litigation  by  oracle,  the  Tetra- 
grammaton,  jyhwh,  by  which  substitution  they  introduced  the  oath. 

The  Samaritan  version  unquestionably  offers  better  law  than  the 
Jewish  one.  But  that  does  not,  as  was  at  one  time  believed  by  critics, 
speak  for  its  priority.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  to  apply  a  somewhat 
extended  principle  of  the  lectio  difficilior :  we  could  never  explain  why 
anyone  should  have  turned  the  more  practicable  Samaritan  rules  into 
the  archaic  Jewish  ones,  while,  obviously,  the  Samaritans  had  every 
reason  for  bringing  the  archaic  law  up  to  date.  There  are  additional 
proofs:  for  example,  the  Samaritans,  when  introducing  ‘catde’  which  is 
feminine  in  Hebrew,  might  yet  leave  a  masculine  adjective  standing, 
which  had  gone  with  ‘ox’  in  the  original. 

Nothing  could  underline  more  forcefully  than  this  textual  revision 
the  difference  between  Samaritans  and  Sadducees  we  are  postulating. 
The  two  were  in  many  ways  alike.  But  the  Sadducees  were,  so  to  speak, 
internal  Samaritans.  They  never  dreamt  of  such  a  revision.  They  were 
far  less  rigid  in  their  handling  of  the  law,  and  an  extension,  say,  of  the 
provision  concerning  damage  by  an  ox  to  damage  by  other  beasts  they 
would  find  easy  by  means  of  ratiocination,  interpretation  according  to 
the  spirit,  use  of  analogy  and  the  like.  As  we  have  seen,  they  held  that 
an  argument  a  fortiori  warranted  the  application  of  these  rules  to 
damage  done  by  a  slave. 

The  Samaritan  revision  pursued  no  radical  aims;  and,  needless  to 
say,  the  improvements  obtained  by  these  changes  in  the  text  were  all 
derived  by  the  Rabbis  from  the  original  with  the  help  of  exegesis.  For 
the  extension  of  the  rules  about  an  ox  to  other  cattle,  the  Sabbath  com¬ 
mandment  was  invoked,  the  Deuteronomic  version  making  it  plain  (the 
Rabbis  argued)  that  what  applies  to  the  ox  must  apply  to  the  rest:  ‘Thou 
shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of 
thy  cattle.’100  Actually,  in  post-Hillelite  interpretation,  it  became  an 
accepted  thing  that  a  Biblical  law  might  confine  itself  to  the  most  usual 
case,  say,  damage  by  an  ox,  with  the  intention  of  thereby  covering  all 
the  less  usual,  similar  ones  even  in  the  absence  of  supporting  evidence 
from  other  passages.101  Once  this  idea  prevailed,  the  ‘casuistic’  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  statutes  no  longer  created  any  problem. 

Again,  the  Rabbis  left  ’ elohim  standing,  but  they  interpreted  the  word 
as  meaning  ‘judges’;  they  adduced  an  allied  type  of  litigation  where  the 
question  is  exactly  the  same,  whether  a  man  ‘hath  put  his  hand  unto 
his  neighbour’s  goods’,102  and  where  the  Bible  itself  prescribes  an  oath 
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by  the  Tetragrammaton;  and  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  the  law  here  also. 

As  may  be  expected,  interpretation,  being  alive  and  capable  of 
subtle  discrimination,  was  often  superior  in  its  results  to  revision. 
According  to  the  Mishpatim,  a  master  who  kills  his  slave  is  committing 
a  capital  offence.  The  formulation  of  the  offence  is  narrow,  ‘casuistic’; 
‘If  a  man  smite  his  servant  with  a  rod  and  he  die.’103  The  Samaritan 
revisers  eliminated  the  detail  ‘with  a  rod’.  The  Rabbis  left  it  in,  but 
declared  that  it  had  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  chapter  in 
Numbers  about  murder  and  unintentional  homicide.  There  it  is  laid 
down  that  it  is  murder  if  you  use  ‘an  instrument  of  wood  suitable  for 
killing’.104  They  concluded  that  the  mention  of  the  rod  in  the  Mish¬ 
patim  served  to  require  murderous  intent,  served  to  confine  capital 
punishment  to  the  deliberate  killing  of  a  slave.105 

We  must  close.  As  far  as  Roman  law  is  concerned,  we  singled  out  the 
evolution  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  formulary  system  in  the  second 
century  b.c.,  as  for  Jewish  law,  that  prior  to  the  codification  of  the 
Mishnah  around  a.d.  200.  In  both  laws,  the  later  developments  are  no 
less  remarkable,  and  still  await  full  exploration.  Perhaps,  in  yet  another 
twelve  years’  time,  you  will  ask  me  to  continue. 
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THE  CIVIC  PRAYER  FOR  JERUSALEM 1 

ELIAS  J.  BICKERMAN 

Columbia  University,  New  York 


I 

The  sole  daily  prayer  of  the  Synagogue,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  prayer,  preces,  that  is  of  a  request  for  well-being,2  is  the 
Tefillah,  the  “Intercession,”  also  called  Amidah,  since  it  is  recited 
standing.  The  prayer  consists  of  eighteen  sections,  each  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  same  formula:  “Blessed  be  Thou,  YHWH.” 
Thence,  the  popular  name  of  the  prayer:  Shemone  Esreh,  “Eight¬ 
een”  (benedictions).3 

bibliography:  E.  Schuerer,  Geschichte  des  juedischen  Volkes  2  (1907),  538- 
544;  F.  C.  Grant,  Modern  Study  of  the  Jewish  Liturgy,  ZAW,  6$  (1954),  S9“77« 
Further  bibliography  in  Hedegoard  (below,  n.  5),  190-196:  S.  Baron,  Soda!  and 
Religious  History  of  the  Jews,  I  (1952),  379»  n.  2$  and  II,  376,  n.  34.  Two  works 
are  essential:  I.  Elbogen,  Der  juedische  Gottesdienst,  3rd  ed.,  1931,  pp.  27-60  and 
582-587  and  L.  Finkelstein,  The  Development  of  the  Amida,  JQR,  NS,  16  (1925- 
1926),  1-43  and  127-170.  A.  Z.  Idelson,  Jewish  Liturgy  (1932),  92-110  is  based 
on  Elbogen.  See  also  I.  Abraham’s  Commentary  in  S.  Singer,  The  Authorized 
Daily  Prayer  Book  (9th  ed.,  1912),  pp.  LV-LXXII.  Rabbinical  material  is  col¬ 
lected  and  translated  in  H.  L.  S track,  P.  Billerbeck,  Kommentar  zum  Neuen 
Testament,  4,  1,  pp.  189-249. 

Abbreviations  used  in  this  paper: 

ANET  —  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts,  ed.  J.  Pritchard. 

Bonsirven  —  J.  Bonsirven,  Le  Judaisme  Palestinien  (1936). 

Elbogen,  see  above. 

Finkelstein,  see  above. 

JQR  —  Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 

MGWJ  —  Monatsschrift  fuer  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums. 

Moore  —  F.  G.  Moore,  Judaism  (1927). 

PAAJR  —  Proceedings  American  Academy  of  Jewish  Research. 

RQ  —  Revue  de  Qumran. 

Syll.  —  G.  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscript,  graecarum  (3rd  ed.). 

ZAW  —  Zeitschrift  fuer  die  alttestamentl.  Wissenschaft. 

1  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Gerson  D.  Cohen  (Jewish  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary)  who  very  kindly  read  a  draft  of  this  paper.  He  saved  me  from  several  mis¬ 
takes,  and  supplied  some  additional  information. 

2  Plato  Eutyphr.  14  c:  rb  Ovttv  tiwpetoOal  cart  rots  0eois,  rb  5’  evx^rdai  atrelv 
tovs  0eouj.  Cf.  Plato  Leg.  7,801. 

3  On  the  names  of  the  Prayer  cf.  Elbogen,  27.  The  terms  Tefillah  and  Shemone 
Esreh  are  already  attested  in  the  Mishna  Ber.  4,  1  and  4,  3.  For  the  name  Amidah 
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The  ancient  Masters,  quoted  by  later  rabbis,  taught  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  Simeon  haPakoli  had  “recited  in  order”  the  whole  prayer 
“before”  Rabban  Gamaliel  (II),  that  is  ca.  A.D.  ioo.  We  also 
learn  that  the  malediction  against  the  sectarians  {minim)  was 
inserted  into  the  Tefillah  on  the  order  of  the  same  Rabban  Gama¬ 
liel.4  Thus,  the  outline  of  the  prayer  was  fixed  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  century  A.D.  The  wording  of  the  Tefillah,  of  course, 
remained  fluid.  The  text  differs  not  only  in  the  various  medieval 
rituals,  but  even  in  manuscripts  of  the  same  prayer  book,  such 
as  that  compiled  by  R.  Amram  Gaon  in  the  ninth  century  A.D.® 
The  earliest  text,  which  is  generally  followed  in  this  paper,  is  that 
of  Palestinian  liturgy,  as  it  is  found  in  the  fragments  discovered 
byS.  Schechter  in  the  Genizah  of  Cairo.8  Yet,  it  also  is  late  (Me¬ 
dieval)  and  sometimes  interpolated.  Sometimes  the  standard 
(Babylonian)  version  offers  a  better  reading.  The  case  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  classical  text  transmitted  in  two  manuscript  families. 
By  comparing  various  readings  and  rabbinic  quotations,  L.  Fin- 
kelstein  could  establish  the  earliest  accessible  form  of  the  text, 
that  is,  the  archetype  of  our  written  sources. 

Yet,  for  centuries  the  Amidah  was  transmitted  orally,  and  was 
not  recited  identically  in  different  synagogues.7  It  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  try  to  fix  the  “original”  wording  of  a  traditional  text.8 
What  we  can  hope  to  attain  is  the  original  meaning  of  a  benedic¬ 
tion.  For  this  reason  it  seemed  better  to  give  partly  a  summary 
and  partly  a  translation  of  the  Tefillah,  generally  following  Fin- 
kelstein’s  reconstruction.® 

see  e.g.  Ber.  26  b.  On  the  etymology  of  the  term  Tefillah  cf.  Elbogen,  51 1  and  L. 
Kohler- W.  Baumgartner,  Lexicon,  s.v.,  p.  76s. 

4  Berak.  28b.  Simeon  ha  pakoli  is  mostly  understood  as  meaning  Simeon  “the 
dealer  in  linen.”  Cf.  Elbogen,  $15:  S.  Krauss,  Talmudische  Archaeologie,  I 
(I9I3)>  S4°»  n.  138:  2,  623,  n.  39.  But  S.  Klein,  MGWJ,  64  (1920),  195  derived 
the  surname  from  the  name  of  the  village  Phichola  (Jos.  A.  12,  4,  2,  160).  Cf.  B. 
Mamr,  Israel  Exploration  Journal  (1957),  137. 

“Cf.  D.  Hedeg&rd,  Seder  R.  Amram  Gaon.  I  (Lund,  1953),  83-89. 

•S.  Schechter,  JQR,  10  (1898),  654-657.  The  recension  is  reprinted  in  Elbogen, 
517  and  in  D.  W.  Staerk,  Altjuedische  Liturgische  Gebete,  2nd  ed.,  1930,  p.  n. 
English  translations:  Grant  (above,  n.  1),  p.  76;  C.  W.  Dugmore,  The  Influence 
of  the  Synagogue  upon  the  Divine  Office  (1944) ,  114,  French  translation:  Bonsir- 
ven,  a,  145.  The  Standard  or  Babylonian  recension  and  its  translation  can  be 
found  in  any  Jewish  prayer  book. 

T  Elbogen,  254. 

•  Cf.  G.  Murray,  The  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic  (Galaxy  Book,  i960),  93  ff. 

•  Finkelstein,  142-169.  F.  K.  Kuhn,  Achtzehngebet  und  der  Vaterunser  und 
der  Reim  (1950),  15-21,  argues  that  the  prayer  was  originally  written  in  rhymes. 
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I.  “  Blessed  art  thou  YHWH  our  God,  and  God  of  our  fathers,  God 
of  Abraham,  God  of  Isaac  and  God  of  Jacob,”  etc.  “Blessed  art 
thou,  YHWH,  the  shield  of  Abraham.” 10 

II.  “Thou  mighty,  strong,  who  lives  forever,”  etc.  This  section  was 
subject  to  great  changes  by  insertion  of  references  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  in  agreement  with  the  Pharisaic  doctrine.  But  the  earlier 
form  of  this  praise  of  God’s  powers  —  Geburot,  as  the  section  was 
called  by  the  rabbis  —  is  still  echoed  in  prayers  written  in  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  and  the  early  Roman  age.  Yet,  the  blessing  was  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “Reviving  of  the  dead”  in  the  Mishna  (Ber.  5,  2),  that 
is  before  A.D.  200.11 

III.  “Holy  art  thou,  and  thy  Name  to  be  feared,”  etc.  It  is  a  varia¬ 
tion  on  Isaiah  6,  3.12 

IV.  “Vouchsafe  us,  our  Father,  with  knowledge.  .  .  .  Blessed  art 
thou,  YHWH,  who  vouchsafest  knowledge.” 

V.  “Cause  us  to  return,  our  Father,  unto  Thee.  .  .  .  Blessed  art 
thou,  YHWH,  who  delights  in  repentance.”  13 

VI.  Forgive  us,  our  Father.  .  .  .  Blessed  art  thou  YHWH  who  dost 
abundantly  forgive. 

VII.  Look  upon  our  affliction  .  .  .  redeem  us.  .  .  .  Blessed  art  thou 
YHWH,  the  redeemer  of  Israel. 

VIII.  “Heal  us  YHWH  Elohenu  from  disease  and  cause  to  rise  up 
a  healing  for  our  wounds.  Blessed  art  thou  YHWH  who  heals  the 
sick.” 14 

IX.  “Bless  this  year  for  us  YHWH  Elohenu  to  be  good  in  every 
kind  of  the  Produce.  Blessed  art  thou  YHWH  who  blessest  the 
years.” 15 

10  Cf.  A.  Spanier,  Die  erste  Benediction  des  Achtzehngebets,  MGWJ,  81  0937)* 
71-75.  “The  Shield  of  Abraham”  is  a  quotation  from'  Gen.  15,1  which  alludes  to 
the  Covenant  of  Abraham.  But  the  eulogy  reads:  “Shield  of  fathers”  in  Pes.  117 
b.  Which  reading  is  “original?”  Cf.  Elbogen,  43;  Finkelstein,  27. 

11  Cf.  Elbogen,  44,  and  below,  n.  29.  As  Dugmore  (n.  6)  observes  the  idea  that 
God  can  save  from  death  “in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye”  is  paralleled  in  I  Cor.  15, 
52. 

“Cf.  Elbogen,  45  and  61;  586-587;  Finkelstein,  Revue  des  Etudes  juives,  93 

(1932),  3  f- 

“The  beginning  of  this  section  in  the  Palestinian  text  is  a  quotation  from 
Lamentations  (5,21).  The  better  text  has  been  preserved  in  Babylonian  recension. 
Cf.  Finkelstein,  10  and  Finkelstein  ap.  Dugmore  (n.  6),  126,  n.  3. 

14 1  translate  the  text  as  reconstructed  by  Finkelstein,  149.  The  Blessing  is 
called  that  “for  strength”  in  Abod.  Z.  8a  and  “Healing  and  Strength”  in  p.  Ber. 
2,  4  (p.  4d).  Cf.  Elbogen,  48. 

“The  text  is  reconstructed  in  Finkelstein,  15 1.  The  Palestinian  text  is  inter¬ 
polated.  There  is  a  request:  “Hasten  the  arrival  of  the  year  (appointed  for)  the 
time  of  our  redemption.”  The  idea  was  that  redemption  is  essential  for  the 
blessing  of  the  land.  Cf.  L.  Ginzberg,  Commentary  on  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  I 
(1941),  323  f. 
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X.  “Sound  the  great  horn  for  our  liberation  and  life  a  signal  to 
gather  our  exiles.  Blessed  art  thou  YHWH  who  gathers  the  dis¬ 
persed  of  Israel.’’ 

XL  “Restore  our  judges  as  at  the  first  .  .  .  reign  Thou  over  us, 
Thou  alone.  Blessed  art  thou  YHWH  who  loves t  the  right.” 

XII.  “For  apostates  let  there  be  no  hope.  .  .  .  Blessed  art  thou 
\  HWH  who  humblest  the  arrogant.’’ 16 

XIII.  “Toward  the  righteous  proselytes  .  .  .  may  the  compassion 
be  stirred.  .  .  .  Blessed  art  thou  YHWH  the  stay  and  trust  of  the 
righteous.” 

XIV.  “Be  compassionate  YHWH  Elohenu  toward  us  and  toward 
Jerusalem  thy  city  and  toward  Zion  the  abiding  place  of  thy  ma¬ 
jesty.  .  .  .  Blessed  art  thou,  YHWH,  who  dwellest  in  Zion.” 17 

XV.  Prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  David  is  a  later  in¬ 
sertion  which  is  lacking  in  the  Palestinian  text.18 

XY  (XVI).  “Hear  our  voice,  YHWH  Elohenu  and  have  compassion 
on  us.  .  .  .  Blessed  art  thou  YHWH  who  hearest  prayer.”  19 

XVI  (XVII).  “Accept  YHWH  Elohenu”  (the  sacrificial  service).20 

XVII  (XVIII).  “We  give  thanks  to  Thee,  YHWH  Elohenu.  .  .  . 
Blessed  art  thou,  YHWH,  unto  whom  it  is  good  to  give  thanks.” 

XVIII  (XIX).  “Grant  peace  to  Israel  thy  people  and  to  thy  city 

10  Another  fragment  of  Palest,  recension  offers  a  variant  reading:  “For  apos¬ 
tates  let  there  be  no  hope  unless  they  return  to  the  Torah.”  The  mention  of 
“arrogant”  (sedim)  in  the  eulogy  led  to  the  interpolation  of  a  petition  against  “the 
arrogant  kingdom”  (cf.  Jer.  50,  31)  which  now  interrupts  the  context  and  thus, 
despite  K.  F.  Kuhn,  (n.  9)  \aterunser  und  der  Reim  (1950),  19,  who  refers  to  II 
Macc.  1,  28,  cannot  be  original.  On  the  textual  history  of  this  Blessing  see  Elbogen, 
51  and  519.  Baron  (above,  n.  1)  2,  135  and  2,  381,  n.  8;  M.  Simon,  Verus  Israel 
(1948),  235.  Cf.  below  n.  38. 

17  The  translation  according  to  Finkelstein’s  text  (p.  159)  with  some  changes  in 
wording  which  follow  variant  reading  in  the  Ms.  C  of  Palestinian  recension.  But 
all  Mss.  add  a  reference  to  “the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  David,”  which  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  interpolation.  The  eulogy  of  the  high-priestly  blessing  for  the  Temple  was: 
“who  has  chosen  Zion,”  or  according  to  R.  Idi:  “who  dwells  in  Zion.”  The  latter 
variant  was  probably  the  original  eulogy  of  the  14th  blessing.  Cf.  Elbogen,  53,  and 
below,  n.  24. 

18  The  benediction  referring  to  David  is  already  mentioned  T.  Ber.  3,  25.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  expressly  in  Midr.  Num,  Raba  18,  21  that  the  blessing 
“Speedily  cause  the  offspring  of  David,  etc.”  was  instituted  after  the  formulation 
of  the  malediction  against  the  sectarians.  Cf.  Elbogen,  40. 

u  The  text  after  Finkelstein,  161. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  text  of  this  section  was  naturally 
subjected  to  many  changes.  A  reference  to  sacrifices  has  been  preserved  in  Baby¬ 
lonian  recension.  Palestinian  recension  has  another  good  reading:  “may  Thy 
servants  serve  Thee  (that  is  offer  sacrifices)  in  Jerusalem.”  The  beginning  is 
quoted  as  “Accept  YHWH  to  dwell  in  Zion.”  Cf.  Elbogen,  55. 
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and  to  thy  inheritance  and  bless  us  all  as  a  group.  Blessed  art  thou 
YHWH,  who  createst  peace.”  21 


II 

Trying  to  understand  the  grouping  of  benedictions  in  the  Tefil- 
lah,  the  rabbis  believed  that  the  first  and  the  last  three  praise 
God,  whereas  the  middle  sections,  which  all  are  petitions,  concern 
man’s  needs.  They  accordingly  compared  the  structure  of  the 
Eighteen  Benedictions  to  that  of  a  plea  for  a  client  or  to  a  slave’s 
request  for  his  food  portion,  where  asking  is  preceded  by  praise 
and  is  followed  by  thanks.22  In  fact,  the  section  (17):  “We  give 
thanks  unto  Thee  .  .  .”  does  not  bring  the  Prayer  to  an  end,  but 
is  followed  by  a  new  petition:  “Grant  Thy  peace  to  Israel.  .  .  .” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal:  “Hear  our  voice  .  .  .  accept  our 
prayer”  now  forms  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  Eighteen  Benedic¬ 
tions.  Yet,  the  natural  place  of  such  invocation  is  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  at  the  end  of  a  prayer.  For  instance,  the  same  or  a  simi¬ 
lar  formula  ended  the  prayer  of  the  High  Priest  in  the  Temple 
Court  of  Women  at  Atonement  Day  and  concluded  Daniel’s 
prayer.23  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  three  of  the  Amidah  Bene¬ 
dictions,  following  the  appeal  just  quoted,  were  parts  of  the  same 
High  Priest’s  prayer.24  The  first  two,  a  prayer  for  the  acceptance 

51  The  emphatic  request:  ‘‘bless  us,  all  us,  jointly”  deserves  attention. 

"Sifre  Deut.,  n.  395,  p.  142a,  ed.  M.  Friedmann;  p.  394,  ed.  L.  Finkelstein.  R. 
Simlai  (ca.  A.D.  275)  in  Berach.,  32a:  R.  Hannina  (or  R.  Huna),  Ber.,  34a.  R. 
Joshua  b.  Levi  pal.  Ber.,  2,  4  (3). 

23 Dan.  9,  17.  Cf.,  e.g.,  Sir.  36,  17;  Judith  9,  n.  The  shortened  abstracts  of 
the  Tefillah,  spoken  by  various  rabbis  ca.  A.D.  100-135  and  quoted  T.  Ber.  3,  7; 
Ber.  29a;  p.  Ber.,  8a.,  also  end  with  the  concluding  eulogy  of  the  section  15: 
“Blessed  art  thou  who  heares  prayer.”  The  high  priestly  prayer  on  the  Atonement 
Day  was  concluded  by  the  same  formula.  Pal.  Yoma  7,  1.  p.  44b.  Cf.  also  Enoch, 

84. 

*‘M.  Yoma  7,  1;  Yoma  70  a  (Sota  41a).  Pal.  Yoma  7,  1,  p.  44a.  Cf.  Elbogen, 
31.  At  the  Atonement  Day  the  High  Priest  read  the  pertinent  passages  of  the 
Torah  (Lev.  16;  23,  27-32;  Num.  29,  7-11).  Then,  he  spoke  eight  benedictions: 
for  the  Torah,  for  the  Temple  service  (Abodah),  ending  with  the  formula  “We  fear 
and  worship  Thee  alone”  (cf.  the  Tefillah,  16  at  the  end) ;  Thanksgiving  ( ffodaah ) 
using  the  formula  “Who  is  good  and  to  whom  thanks  are  due”  (cf.  the  Tefillah,  17, 
at  the  end) ;  for  forgiveness  of  sins  saying  at  the  end  of  the  blessing:  “Who 
pardons  iniquity  of  the  people  of  Israel  mercifully.”  Cf.  the  Tefillah,  6.  The  bless¬ 
ings  for  the  Temple  (the  formula:  “who  has  chosen  the  Temple,”  or  according  to 
R.  Idi:  “who  dwells  in  Zion”).  For  Israel  (the  quoted  formula  is:  “who  has  chosen 
Israel”) ;  for  the  priests  (“who  has  sanctified  the  kohanim ”) .  Then  he  prayed  for 
the  nation,  asking  God  to  help  Israel  that  needs  help.  At  the  end  he  blessed  Him 
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of  the  service  in  the  Temple  (16:  Abodah)  and  thanksgiving  for 
the  acceptance  (17:  hodaa )  repeat  the  two  benedictions  said  by 
the  High  Priest  in  the  same  order  and  in  identical  or  similar  terms. 
The  last  petition,23  a  prayer  for  peace  is  a  summary  of  blessings 
recited  by  the  High  Priest  on  the  same  occasion  for  the  Temple, 
the  priests  and  Israel.  Its  meaning  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  section  of  the  Amidah  and  it  is  a  repeat  in  the  present  text 
of  the  prayer. 

The  inference  seems  clear:  the  three  last  benedictions  of  the 
present  Amidah  were  added  as  a  unit  to  an  earlier  prayer  which 
concluded  with  the  present  fifteenth  section:  “Hear  our  voice.” 
This  result  is  confirmed  by  further  rabbinic  indications. 

The  Tefillah  was  a  public  prayer,  but  men  who  recited  it  in 
the  congregation  naturally  wanted  to  add  their  personal  petitions. 
Some  people  did  it  before  the  recitation  of  the  Amidah,  some 
prayed  first  and  uttered  their  individual  requests  afterwards.  But 
the  rule  ( halacha )  which  was  already  known  to  Nahum  the  Mede 
before  A.D.  70,  stated  that  personal  requests  were  to  be  spoken 
in  the  fifteenth  section  which  accordingly  must  have  been  the  last 
formula  of  the  Amidah  for  Nahum  the  Mede.26 

Further,  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  discussed  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  the  Amidah  for  a  festival  that  falls  on  a  Sabbath. 
Both  parties  took  for  granted  that  seven  blessings  should  be  re¬ 
cited  on  an  ordinary  Sabbath,  these  being  the  first  three  and  the 
three  concluding  sections  of  the  Eighteen  Benedictions  plus  a 
blessing  for  the  sanctification  of  the  day  inserted  between  them.27 


who  hears  prayers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  no  special  blessing  for 
Jerusalem.  (It  was  later  interpolated  in  some  Mss.  Cf.  Ch.  Albeck’s  edition  of 
the  Mishna.) 

28  The  prayer  service  of  the  priests  in  the  Temple  consisted  of  an  introductory 
blessing,  the  Torah  reading  (the  Decalogue,  Deut.  6,  4-9;  xi,  13-21;  Num.  15,  37- 
41),  and  three  formulae:  the  eulogy  after  the  Torah  reading  (“True  and  firm”), 
the  Abodah  and  a  Priestly  Blessing  (Tamid  5,1 ) .  The  Abodah ,  that  is  a  benediction 
concerning  the  sacrificial  service,  must  have  been  similar  to  the  16th  section  of 
the  Amidah.  The  last  (18th)  Benediction  of  the  Amidah  was  also  called  “Priestly 
Blessing”  (Birkat  kohanim:  M.  Rosh  Hash.  4,5).  Can  we  identify  these  two 
Priestly  Blessings?  Cf.  Elbogen,  59;  Finkelstein,  21,  n.  48. 

80  Ab.  Zara  7b-8a.  Later  discussions:  Ber.  i6b-i7a  and  34a. 

ffT.  Berak.  3,  13.  In  M.  Rosh  Hash.  4,  5  these  six  sections  are  enumerated: 
Abot  (1),  Geburot  (2),  Kedoshathashem  (3),  Abodah  (16),  Hodaah  (17),  and 
Kohanim  (18),  The  sanctification  formula  (ib.,  and  T.  Ber.  3,  10  ke  do  shat  ha - 
yom)  of  course  varied  according  to  the  character  of  the  festival  day. 
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That  makes  it  very  likely  that  the  present  tripartite  structure  of 
the  Tefillah  (Three  Praises  —  Petitions  —  Three  Formulae  from 
the  Temple  Liturgy)  goes  back  to  an  early  age.  Thus,  the  original 
Tefillah,  which  concluded  with  the  appeal:  “Hear  our  voice” 
must  go  back  to  the  Herodian  age,  at  least,  though  some  petitions 
and  many  expressions  may  have  been  inserted  much  later.  As  we 
have  mentioned,  the  wording  of  the  Tefillah  remained  free  and 
fluid  even  after  the  fixation  of  its  schema  by  R.  Simeon  ben 
Gamaliel.  Some  early  Jewish  28  and  Christian 29  prayers  reflected 
these  variations  in  the  synagogal  worship. 


Ill 

Each  formula  in  the  Tefillah  is  now  concluded  by  a  blessing 
which  summarizes  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  lines.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Prayer  praises  the  God  of  fore¬ 
fathers.  Accordingly,  the  eulogy  reads:  “Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  the  shield  of  Abraham.”  In  this  way  eighteen  benedictions 
divide  the  Tefillah  into  eighteen  sections.  This  schematic  arrange¬ 
ment  obviously  betrays  the  hand  of  a  redactor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  openings  of  paragraphs  vary.  In  some 
of  them  “lord,  our  God”  is  invoked;  in  others  God  is  called  “Our 
Father.”  But  in  several  sections  no  term  of  address  for  the  Deity 
is  employed.  Now,  a  petition  or  a  praise  which  does  not  name  the 
addressee  is  anomalous.  We  may  suppose  that  a  formula  of  this 
kind  originally  was  a  part  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  or  was  ap¬ 
pended  later  to  a  section  where  the  Deity  was  addressed  by  name. 

“A.  Marmorstein,  JQR  34  (1943-1944)  believed  that  “The  Oldest  Form  of  the 
Eighteen  Benedictions”  appears  in  a  Greek  prayer  preserved  on  a  codex  leaf  written 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  in  Egypt  (P.  Edgerton,  5  ap.  H.  I.  Bell,  T.  C.  Skeat, 
Fragments  of  an  Unknown  Gospel,  1935,  58-59)*  But,  as  A.  D.  Nock  kindly  ad¬ 
vises  me,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prayer  is  Jewish  and  not  Christian. 
Since  both  Jewish  and  Christian  prayers,  used  the  Old  Testament  phraseology, 
there  are  necessarily  some  verbal  parallels  to  the  Amidah  in  P.  Edgerton,  5. 

29  Jewish  prayers  which  were  superficially  christianized  and  included  in  the 
“Apostolic  Constitutions”  are  again  variations  of  Biblical  motifs  also  used  in  the 
Amidah.  Thus  Const.  Ap.  7,  33,  2-7  deals  with  the  merits  of  the  patriarchs. 
Const.  Ap.  7,  34  speaks  of  God's  powers  (cf.  the  Amidah,  2)  but  in  the  creation 
of  nature.  Cf.  generally  E.  R.  Goodenough,  By  Light,  Light  (1935)1  306-358  and 
cf.  K.  Kohler,  Jewish  Encyd.  4,  593  and  The  Origin  ...  of  the  Eighteen  Bene¬ 
dictions,  HUCA  I  (1924)1  387-425;  Idelson  (above,  n.  1),  301-308.  Cf.  also  I 
Clem.  59. 
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Thus,  the  first  two  benedictions,  composed  of  Biblical  quotations, 
are  stock  praises  of  God  which  in  similar  terms  reappear  in  other 
post-Exilic  prayers  and  hymns.  For  instance,  the  Prayer  of 
Manasseh,  just  as  the  Tefillah,  begins  with  the  invocation  of  the 
God  of  the  patriarchs,  and  then,  again  like  the  Tefillah,  praises 
God’s  powers.  The  order  of  both  topics  is  reversed  in  Ezra’s 
prayer  (Neb.  9). 30  Thus,  it  is  probable,  or  at  least  possible,  that 
the  second  section  ( Geburot )  of  the  present  Tefillah  originally  con¬ 
tinued  the  first  paragraph  ( Abot )  of  the  Prayer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  third  section  which  also  contains  no 
term  of  address  was  probably  a  later  insertion.  It  proclaims  the 
uniqueness  of  the  holy  and  awe-inspiring  Deity.  “There  is  no 
God  besides  Thee.”  In  the  story  of  Daniel  and  the  Dragon,  the 
pagan  sovereign  uses  the  same  expression  to  declare  the  greatness 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Daniel.  The  formula  which  is  already  attested 
in  the  second  millennium  B.C.  was  no  symbol  of  monotheism,  but 
stressed  the  preeminence  of  the  extolled  deity.31 

Among  the  petitions  five  benedictions  again  lack  a  term  of  ad¬ 
dress  for  the  Deity.  One  of  them  (7)  is  isolated  and  will  be 
dealt  with  presently.  The  other  four,  although  disparate  as  to 
content,  are  placed  together  in  the  Tefillah  as  sections  10-13 
where  they  are  sandwiched  between  two  petitions  of  the  group 
YH  Elohenu.  We  may  imagine  that  they  were  added,  one  after 
another,  when  the  need  arose.  As  an  old  prayer  says,  the  needs 
of  Israel  were  many.32  For  instance,  in  124  B.C.  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  offered  a  public  prayer  for  their  brethren  in  Egypt  (II 
Macc.  1,6).  At  some  date  the  competent  authority  inserted  a  gen¬ 
eral  supplication  for  the  Diaspora  into  the  Tefillah. 

30  Cf.  Enoch,  84,  a  prayer  probably  written  in  the  third  century  B.C.:  “Blessed 
be  thou,  O  Lord,  King,  Great  and  Mighty  and  Thy  Greatness,  etc.”  A  praise  of 
God's  might  follows.  Then,  Enoch  prays  God  to  destroy  the  wicked  only.  “And 
hide  not  thy  face  from  the  prayer  of  Thy  servant,  O  Lord.”  Again,  the  invocation 
of  “Lord  God  of  our  forefathers”  opens  the  Prayer  of  Azariah. 

51  On  the  formula:  N.  is  the  sole  god.  Cf.  E.  Peterson,  Heis  Theos  (1926);  M. 
Smith,  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  74  (1952),  138. 

*  Ber.  29b.  The  ancient  rabbis,  for  whom  the  whole  Amidah  was  composed  by 
the  Elders  of  old  or  by  Men  of  the  Great  Assembly  (Elbogen,  28),  tried  to  find 
a  Biblical  support  for  the  structure  of  the  Prayer,  quoting  for  instance  the  fact 
that  the  name  YHWH  is  invoked  eighteen  times  in  Ps.  29.  Cf.  Strack-Billerbeck 
(above,  n.  1),  4,  1,  209.  Modem  tentatives  of  the  same  kind  are  no  more  con¬ 
vincing.  See  M.  Liber,  Structure  and  History  of  the  Tefillah,  JQR,  40  (1950), 
331-357* 
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Thus,  the  Tefillah  now  contains  a  petition  for  the  return  of  the 
Exile.  The  theme  was  Biblical,  and  the  Jews  after  the  Restoration 
often  played  it  with  variations.  The  petition  in  the  Amidah  is 
based  on  Isaiah  27,  13  and  n,  12.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  world  empires,  already  alluded  to  in  Isaiah,  and 
described  with  gusto  by  Ben  Sira  in  his  prayer  for  the  ingathering 
of  the  Diaspora,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Amidah.  At  the  time 
when  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  daily  offered  sacrifices  for  their 
heathen  overlord,  it  probably  appeared  unseemly  to  ask  God 
directly,  in  a  public  prayer,  to  crush  the  power  of  the  same  sov¬ 
ereign.33 

The  next  petition  asking  for  the  return  of  the  Judges  as  of  old 
is  obscure  for  us.34  The  twelfth  section  is  the  famous  Birkat  ha 
minim ,  the  malediction  of  sectarians.35  The  next  section  was  a 
prayer  for  various  groups  of  godly  men,  such  as  the  converts  to 
Judaism,  the  enigmatic  “Elders”  and  the  no  less  obscure  “Rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Scribes.” 36 

"Cf.,  e.g.,  Is.  ii,  n;  Ps.  147,  2;  Jer.  30,  3;  Ezech.  20,  34,  etc.  Sir.  36,  1— 17;  II 
Macc.  1,  27.  Ps.  Sol.  8,  28.  Cf.  P.  Volz,  Die  Eschatologie  der  juedischen  Gemeinde 
(i934)>  344-345.  The  mention  of  "liberation”  in  the  Amidah  prayer  agrees  with 
II  Macc.  i,  27. 

"The  petition,  based  on  Is.  I,  26-27,  must  mean  that  Zion  shall  be  redeemed 
by  justice.  But  it  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  administration  of  justice  (Elbogen,  34). 
The  accent  is  rather  on  the  second  verse:  “Reign  over  us  Thou  alone.”  Cf.  Jos. 
Annt.  14,  3,  2,  41. 

“  Samuel,  the  Little  merely  added  a  malediction  against  the  sectarians  to  a  much 
older  formula  against  the  separatists.  This  birkat  ka  paroshim  is  still  recognized  as 
a  separate  blessing  in  T.  Berak,  3,  25.  Cf.  S.  Lieberman,  Tosefta-ki-Fshutah, 
Zeraim  I  (1955),  54.  The  first  words  of  the  present  Section  (12)  are  directed  against 
“apostates.”  Professor  Boaz  Cohen  (Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America) 
kindly  called  my  attention  to  the  definition  of  a  mcshumed  in  Tos.  Horyot  1,  5  (p. 
474,  ed.  Zuckermandel) ,  “he  who  eats  carrion,  terephay  (cf.  Moore  2,  74)  detestable 
and  creeping  things,  he  who  eats  swine,  and  drinks  wine  offered  as  libation,  he  who 
profanes  the  Sabbath.  ...  R.  Jose  b.  Judah  said,  who  wears  clothes  of  mixed 
wool  and  linen,  R.  Simeon  ben  Eliezer  said:  who  does  anything  (of  the  forbidden 
things)  defiantly,”  that  is  in  defiance  of  the  Law.  Cf.  also  Hor.  na.  The  an- 
tinomian  motif  is  a  later  interpretation.  Originally  it  was  not  the  religio  animate 
but  acta ,  to  use  Augustine’s  contradistinction  (de  civ.  Dei  6,  10)  which  counted. 
A  much  later  text  can  still  speak  of  men  who  eat  terephat  carrions,  creeping  things, 
and  become  converts  to  eat  good  food  as  the  Jews  do,  and  to  observe  Jewish 
festivals.  Tanhuma  do  Be  Eliyyahu,  p.  146,  ed.  M.  Friedmann  quoted  in  C.  G. 
Montefiore,  H.  Loewe,  A  Rabbinic  Anthology  (i960),  577. 

“On  the  “Elders”  in  the  Thirteenth  Benediction  of  Babylonian  recension  cf. 
Elbogen,  52 ;  Kuhn  (above,  n.  9),  21.  Originally  this  Blessing  was  a  separate  one. 
Even  after  the  final  redaction  of  the  Amidah,  the  rabbis  recognized  the  legitimacy 
of  reciting  it  separately.  T.  Berak.  3,  25.  Cf.  Lieberman  (above,  n.  38),  54.  He 
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Three  formulae,  which  are  still  placed  together  (4-6),  orginally 
began  each  with  the  invocation  of  God  as  “Our  Father.”  37  They 
also  form  a  meaningful  unit:  the  petition  for  knowledge  (4)  leads 
to  the  request  for  God’s  help  in  bringing  about  repentance  (5). 38 
To  know  God  is  to  acknowledge  Him  and  the  Torah.  Repentance, 
as  the  rabbis  already  observed,39  is  the  prerequisite  of  the  prayer 
for  forgiveness  (6).  The  section  7  is  an  appeal  to  divine  com¬ 
passion.  Since  it  contains  no  term  of  address,  it  was  probably  a 
conclusion  of  the  Abinu  prayer.  In  the  same  way,  for  instance, 
in  the  first  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  the  prayer  for  deliverance 
which  follows  the  confession  of  national  sins,  ends  the  psalm.40 

Thus,  the  Benedictions  4-7  form  a  group  centered  on  the  idea 
of  sin.  They  enlarge  upon  the  appeal  to  God’s  forgiveness  made 
by  the  High  Priest  on  the  Atonement  Day.  The  Sixth  Benediction 
more  or  less  repeats  this  pontifical  prayer. 

The  need  of  confession  of  sins  in  affliction  and  of  humbling 


also  shows  that  the  mention  of  “the  remnant  of  the  scribes”  in  the  same  Bene¬ 
diction  (Babyl.  recension)}  enigmatic  as  it  is}  must  also  be  very  old.  Cf.  Megill. 
Taanit  on  the  1 7th  of  Adar. 

37  On  the  term  “Our  father”  in  the  Fifth  Benediction  see  n.  13.  Despite  Is. 
63,  16,  Origen  (de  orat.  22,  1)  believed  that  the  “boldness”  of  addressing  God 
as  Father  in  a  prayer  was  lacking  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  great  exegete  was 
right  as  to  the  formal  prayers  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  But  he  neglected  the  Apocrypha. 
Ben  Sira  (23,1)  and  Eleazar  in  III  Maccab.  6,  8  in  their  prayers  boldly  appeal  to 
God  as  Father. 

33  Cf.  II  Macc.  1,  1-6.  In  124  B.C.  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  prayed  for  their 
afflicted  brethren  in  Egypt,  that  God  might  give  them  a  mind  to  do  His  will 
(cf.  Fifth  Benediction)  and  enlighten  them  “with  His  Law  and  His  statutes.”  Cf. 
the  mention  of  the  Law  in  the  Fourth  Benediction.  Afterwards  God  will  listen 
to  their  (penitential)  prayers  (cf.  Sixth  Benediction)  and  be  reconciled  to  them 
(cf.  Seventh  Benediction).  Sir.  17,  7  ff.  says  that  God  filled  men  with  knowledge 
of  wisdom  (Fourth  Benediction),  and  gave  them  the  Torah  so  that  they  might 
praise  His  holy  Name  and  beware  of  wrongdoings.  The  right  knowledge  is  the 
basis  of  the  right  behavior.  Lucian,  Navig.  24:  cf.  B.  Gaertner,  The  Areopagus 
Speech,  Acta  Seminarii  Neotest.  Upsalensis  21  (1955),  91.  Again,  the  blessing  for 
knowledge  is  a  part  of  a  hymn  which  expresses  confidence  in  forgiveness  of  sins 
in  the  sectarian  “Manual  of  Discipline”  (11,  14-15).  Later,  the  rabbis  stressed  the 
connection  between  understanding  and  repentance.  P.  Ber.  2,  p.  4d.  On  other,  rather 
far-fetched,  similarities  between  the  Amidah  and  the  sectarian  prayers  cf.  M.  R. 
Lehmann,  Talmudic  Materials,  RQ  I  (1958),  403;  S.  Talmon,  The  Manual  of 
Benedictions  of  the  Sect.,  etc,  RQ  II  (i960),  492. 

®  P.  Ber.  2,  4  (5)  p.  4d.  On  the  selicka  of  the  High  Priest,  cf.  above,  n.  24. 

40  Commentators  strangely  misjudge  the  meaning  of  the  Seventh  Benediction, 
refer  it  to  the  restoration  of  national  independence,  and  accordingly  believe  it  is 
misplaced.  Cf.  Elbogen,  35;  Liber  (above,  n.  32)  347.  Yet,  the  phraseology  of 
petition  is  derived  from  Ps.  119,  1953-1954. 
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one’s  self  in  sorrow  brought  about  the  composition  of  numerous 
penitential  psalms  in  post-Biblical  Israel  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  Prayer  of  Manasseh.  They  were  couched  in  general  terms 
as  timeless  expressions  of  the  eternal  truth  that  to  us  pertains 
confusion  of  face  and  to  the  Lord  our  God  belong  compassion  and 
forgiveness.  The  Abinu  prayer  was  of  this  class. 

We  cannot  know  when  and  why  this  expression  of  penance  was 
included  in  the  Tefillah.  But  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
in  A.D.  70,  there  was  no  reason  for  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  feel 
the  burden  of  sin  so  heavily  every  day.  On  the  contrary,  they 
confided  in  expiating  efficacy  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  R.  Simeon 
b.  Gamaliel  still  remembered  that  there  used  not  to  be  more 
joyous  days  in  Israel  than  the  fifteenth  of  Ab  and  Yom  Kippur. 
So  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  the  Altar  atoned  for  Israel.  But 
afterwards  Israel  could  only  offer  prayers,  and  the  contrite 
heart.41 


IV 

Three  benedictions  remain  unaccounted  for:  the  Eighth,  Ninth 
and  Fourteenth.  They  form  a  unit  as  to  content  and  frame.  All 
three,  and  only  these  three  petitions  out  of  the  twelve,  deal  with 
material  needs  of  man.  Again,  only  these  three  blessings  among 
the  twelve  petitions  invoke  God  as  YU  Elohenu,  that  is  by  the 
same  name  which  was  used  in  the  Benedictions  (Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth)  taken  over  from  the  prayer  formula  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  and  appended  to  the  Tefillah.42 

The  same  divine  name  is  also  used  in  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  First  and  the  Fifteenth  Benedictions.  Read  together,  these 
five  paragraphs  form  a  single  prayer.  After  the  invocation  of 
God  of  the  patriarchs  (1.  Abot),  people  pray  for  health  (8.  Re- 

41 M.  Taan.  4,  8.  The  reference  to  15th  Ab  is  puzzling.  On  penance  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  atoning  sacrifice  cf.  Moore  I,  502.  It  is  stated  in  Taan.  27  that  reciting 
of  the  “order  of  offerings”  in  the  synagogal  service  equals  sacrifice  and  brings 
atonement. 

u  Finkelstein,  23,  already  grouped  the  Benedictions  according  to  the  terms  of 
address  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  this  criterion  for  the  history  of  the 
Tefillah.  On  the  historical  meaning  of  variations  in  the  use  of  divine  names  cf. 
S.  Lieberman,  Light  on  Cave  Scrolls,  PAAJR  20  (1951),  400.  The  appellation 
YHWH  Elohenu  is  Biblical  (Ex.  3,  18).  I  Chr.  29,  16.  For  the  rabbinic  usage 
cf.  A.  Marmorstein,  The  Old  Rabbinic  Doctrine  of  God  I  (1927),  70  f. 
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fua),  a  prosperous  agricultural  year  (9.  Birkat  ha  shanim)  and 
for  Jerusalem  (14).  The  appeal  (15):  “Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord, 
our  God”  concludes  the  prayer. 

We  have  here  the  nucleus  of  the  Tefillah.  All  other  formulae 
in  the  Prayer  as  we  have  seen  are  later  additions  or  insertions. 
On  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  the  appendix  to  the  Tefillah, 
which  now  forms  Sections  16-18  follows  Section  15  and  that  the 
inserted  petitions  10-13  precede  Section  14,  proves  that  the  14th 
and  15th  Sections  had  been  welded  into  a  unit  long  before  these 
changes  were  made.  But  the  14th  Section  is  a  part  of  the  YH 
Elohcnu  prayer  and  the  15  th  Section  originally  concluded  the 
Tefillah.  Thus,  the  original  Tefillah,  and  the  YH  Elohenu  prayer 
were  identical. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  the  Schools  of  Hillel  abd  Shammai  both 
already  assumed  that  the  First-Third  and  Sixteenth-Eighteenth 
Benedictions  belonged  to  the  Tefillah.  The  YH  Elohenu  prayer 
which  antedates  the  growth  of  the  Tefillah  into  such  a  complex 
structure  accordingly  must  have  been  already  recited  in  Hellenis¬ 
tic  Jerusalem.  At  that  time  prayers  of  the  same  structure 43  and 
of  the  same  meaning  were  heard  in  Greek  cities.44 

As  soon  as  the  polls  as  a  living  unit  appears  before  us  in  the 
poem  of  Hesiod,  her  citizens  pray  for  peace,  health  and  food.45 

“Parallel  structures  of  the  Eighteen  Benedictions  and  Greek  prayers  were  al¬ 
ready  noted  in  Ed.  Norden,  Agnostos  Theos  (1913))  206.  Cf.  also  A.  Spanier, 
Die  Formgeschichte  des  altjuedischen  Gebets,  MGWJ  78  (1934),  438-443,  and  Y. 
Baer,  Yisrael  ba  Ammim  (1955),  32-35,  who  rightly  stressed  similarity  to  prayers 
from  Aeschylus,  quoted  below,  n.  45. 

44  Institutional  religion  being  neglected  by  modern  scholars  who  are  rather  in¬ 
terested  in  reflections  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  so  on,  about  religion,  we  still 
lack  a  comprehensive  work  dealing  with  state  rites  of  the  polis .  Some  pertinent 
material  for  Civic  Prayer  may  be  found  in  K.  Keyssner,  Gottesvorstellung  und 
Lebensauffasung  in  griechischen  Hymnen  (1932),  146  ff.  J.  Rudhardt,  Notions 
Fondamentales  de  la  Pensee  Religieuse  .  .  .  dans  la  Grece  classique  (1958) ,  187  f. 

“Hesiod,  Op.  225  ff.:  Justice  let  the  polis  flourish.  There  is  peace,  neither 
famine,  nor  plague,  the  earth  produces  abundantly,  sheep  and  women  are  fertile. 
In  the  prayer  of  the  Danaids  for  Argos,  Aeschylus  (Suppl.  625  ff.)  varies  the  same 
traditional  themes.  For  instance,  the  suppliant  maidens  ask  the  gods  to  ward 
off  both  foreign  war  and  civil  strife.  Again,  conforming  to  the  dramatic  situation, 
they  pray  that  the  Argives  may  honor  Zeus  the  guardian  of  strangers.  But  peace, 
health  and  fertility  remain  the  three  topics  of  their  prayer.  In  Aesch.,  Eumen., 
916  ff.  the  chorus  prays  for  Athens.  The  poet  —  naturally  —  again  plays  the  same 
theme  with  variations:  no  harm  to  trees  and  fruits,  increase  of  flock,  fertility  of 
earth,  no  untimely  death  for  men,  no  civil  war.  The  tripartite  prayer  is  com¬ 
parable  to,  yet  differs  from,  the  traditional  blessing  (and  malediction)  formula 
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Paralleling  private  devotions,40  this  collective  prayer  now  em¬ 
phasized  “health  and  prosperity,”  now  “health  and  safety,”  or 
“peace”  of  the  city,  of  the  citizens,  of  their  children,  spouses  and 
property.47  Numerous  inscriptions  attest  the  rite.48  Theognis 
of  Megara,  toward  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  already  used 
the  themes  of  the  civic  supplication  playfully.  “May  peace  and 
wealth  own  this  city  that  I  may  make  merry  with  my  boon  com¬ 
panions.  I  love  not  evil  war.” 40  To  quote  an  example  chrono¬ 
logically  nearer  to  the  prayer  YH  Elohenu,  the  city  of  Magnesia 
in  Asia  Minor,  ca.  200  B.C.,  at  the  annual  sacrifice  for  Zeus  the 
Saviour,  prayed  for  the  safety  ( soteria )  of  the  city,  of  her  coun¬ 
try,  of  the  citizens  and  their  children  and  wives,  and  of  all  other 
inhabitants,  for  peace  and  wealth,  for  fruitfulness  of  the  land  and 
of  cattle.  If  such  a  prayer  was  heard  by  Heaven,  the  annual  magis¬ 
trate  of  Hellenistic  cities  used  to  record  that  under  their  guidance 
the  city  had  enjoyed  health,  peace,  and  prosperity.50 

which  promises  life  and  progeny  or  death  and  sterility  to  pious  men  and  violators 
of  an  oath  respectively.  Cf.  Horn.,  Od.  19,  109-114.  For  oaths,  cf.  L.  Robert, 
Etudes  epigraphiques  (1938),  313. 

“An  Athenian  father  prayed  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  his  family 
.(fry clap  ....  /cat  Kryatv  ayadyp)  Isaeus  8,  16.  An  eternal  variant  of  the  same  time¬ 
less  prayer  is  that  of  older  men  (Plut.  q.  conv.  3,  6,  4) :  avapaW  &p<a  rb  ycpas  & 
«ca\a  'A^poSiVa. 

47Aristoph.,  Aves,  736:  under  the  rule  of  the  Birds  men  will  have  wealth  with 
health,  happiness,  life,  and  peace.  The  comic  poet  also  adds:  revelry,  dance,  etc.  The 
Civic  prayer  in  Arist.,  Aves,  878,  after  the  pattern  of  Athenian  ritual,  mentions 
“health  and  safety”  (SiSopai  vy clap  /cal  aar^plap) .  At  the  end  of  his  “persians,” 
Timotheos  asks  Apollo  to  come  to  the  city  with  gifts  of  prosperity  and  peace  under 
the  Law  ( eunomia .)  J.  M.  Edmonds.  Lyra  Graeca  3,  324.  Menander,  Colax  fr.  1 
Koerte  (Athen.  14,  6S9d),  the  gods  are  asked:  didbvai  awryplap,  vyeiap,  aya 0a, 
iroXXd. 

“  The  usual  Athenian  prayer  was  for  health  and  safety  of  the  Council  and  the 
People.  Every  priest  of  the  State  cults  uttered  this  petition  during  a  sacrifice.  Cf., 
e.g.,  Ch.  Michel,  Recueil  d’inscript  grecques  (1900),  1490.  Some  variants  are  in¬ 
teresting.  In  332  B.C.  sacrifice  and  prayer  were  offered  i<f>* vydai  k at  aurijptai  of 
the  Athenian  people  “and  children  and  wives  and  of  all  in  the  country”  (/cal  twp 
ip  tt)i  x"P*  ic&ptwp),  Michel,  ib.,  106.  In  a  decree  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
(Michel,  ib.,  1483)  health  and  safety  are  also  requested  “for  all  those  who  are 
well-minded  toward  the  People”  (/cal  tcjp  dWojp  diraprup  flaot  cl<np  cvpovs  rm 
drjfuat).  On  another  occasion,  the  prayer  also  covers  “the  produce  of  the  country¬ 
side”  (/cal  rC)p  Kapwiap  t£>p  ip  x«pa).  Syll.  684. 

“Theogn.,  885-886.  Tutelary  gods  “hold”  their  city.  Using  the  same  verb 
(lx°u)  Theognis  substitutes  peace  and  wealth  for  the  Olympians. 

"Syll.  589  =  F.  Sokolowski,  Lois  sacrees  de  TAsie  mineure  (1955),  32.  Cf.  Syll. 
695  =  Sokolowski,  33. 

MCf.,  e.g.,  I  Reg.  19,  15;  II  Chr.  30,  19.  King  and  sacrifices:  II  Chr.  8,  12.  Cf. 
I  Sam.  13,  18;  II  Sam.  6,  13;  14:21.  Ezek.  45,  17.  In  II  Reg.  16,  15  voluntary 
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These  contemporaneous  parallels  show  that  the  group  of  bless¬ 
ings  which  invoke  to  “the  Lord,  our  God”  really  form  a  single 
prayer.  The  Greek  parallels  also  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the 
three  quoted  petitions  addressed  to  “the  Lord,  our  God.”  The 
original  Tefillah  was  the  Civic  Prayer  for  Jerusalem.  Both,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Jews,  asked  for  health  and  food.  But  while  the 
Greek  also  prayed  for  peace  or  salvation  of  the  city,  the  cove¬ 
nanted  Jew  expressed  the  same  idea  by  supplicating  the  Deity  to 
have  mercy  on  Jerusalem.  “He  himself  who  has  His  dwelling  in 
heaven,  He  is  guardian  and  helper  of  this  place  smiting  He  de¬ 
stroys  those  who  come  to  harm  it”  (II  Macc.  3,  39). 


V 

The  Greeks  prayed  for  their  city  because  she  was  really  their 
city:  “the  polis  of  the  Athenians.”  The  hands  of  Pallas  Athena, 
as  Solon  says,  from  above  protected  Athens,  and  in  a  society  with¬ 
out  clergy,  there  was  no  intermediary  between  the  city  and  her 
“magnanimous  guardian.”  But  as  long  as  a  Davidide,  the  anoint¬ 
ed  of  the  Lord,  reigned  in  Jerusalem  it  was  his  right  and  duty  to 
represent  the  nation  before  the  Lord  of  Zion. 

The  king  furnished  the  daily  regular  sacrifice.  Whether  the 
enemy  besieged  Jerusalem  or  the  people  committed  a  ritual  of¬ 
fense,  it  was  the  king’s  obligation  to  pray  for  them  to  “the  God 
of  his  fathers.”  51  The  people  rather  prayed  for  the  king.62  “May 
men  bless  themselves  by  him.” 63 


sacrifices  of  “all  the  people  of  the  land”  are  distinguished  from  the  royal  sacrifices. 
In  II  Chr.  29,  21  the  king  offers  expiatory  sacrifices  for  himself,  the  temple  and  the 
people  (“Judah”).  Then  (v.  31)  the  people  present  voluntary  offerings.  Of 
course,  individual  men  and  groups,  say  a  village,  could  sacrifice  and  pray  that 
the  earth  yields  its  increase.  See,  e.g.,  Ps.  85,  12.  Cf.  also  Ps.  67,  6;  132,  15;  Is. 
30,  23 ;  Jer.  31, 12 ;  Jub.  12,  17. 

“Cf.  good  wishes  for  the  king  in  pre-exilic  psalms,  as,  e.g.,  Ps.  61,  8.  Cf.  28,  8; 
63,  12;  84,  9;  I  Sam.  2,  10.  Cf.  Ps.  20  prayer  for  king’s  victory  and  Ps.  72  a  prayer 
for  the  king. 

“The  same  principle  operated  in  other  Oriental  monarchies.  See,  e.g.,  ANET, 
396;  The  Hittite  King  or  a  priest  on  his  behalf  daily  prayed  to  the  gods  to  favor 
the  ruler  and  his  house,  to  grant  life,  health  and  fertility,  and  destroy  the  enemy. 
The  people  answered:  “Let  it  be  so.”  But  in  Seleudd  Babylon,  the  priest  asked  the 
Deity  to  grant  mercy  to  the  city.  ANET,  331. 
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Only  in  the  restored,  kingless  Jerusalem,  under  the  Persian  or 
Greek  domination,  could  the  idea  take  hold  that  the  nation  should 
pray  for  herself. 

Yet,  the  Civic  Prayer  was  an  anomaly  even  in  post-exilic  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  place  of  Jewish  worship  was  the  Temple.  As  long  as 
the  Temple  existed,  the  Jew  of  Jerusalem  went  to  the  Temple' 
to  pray.  Supposing  there  were  regular  prayer  meetings  outside 
the  Temple  in  the  fourth  or  third  century  Jerusalem,  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  Civic  Prayer,  by  passing  the  Temple  should 
have  been  formulated  for  these  assemblies.  In  fact,  as  R.  Joshua 
b.  Levi  ca.  A.D.  300  noted,  the  recitation  of  the  Tefillah  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  Tamid,  the  continuous  sacrifice  offered  twice 
daily  for  Israel.84  The  idea  of  introducing  the  obligatory  recita¬ 
tion  of  the  Tefillah  in  the  evening,  that  is  to  make  the  prayer  un¬ 
related  to  the  daily  sacrifices,  was  an  unsuccessful  innovation  of 
R.  Gamaliel  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.55  Yet,  private 
prayer  was  already  spoken  in  the  third  century  B.C.  three  times 
daily.56  Accordingly  we  must  presume  that  the  Tefillah,  or  at 
least  its  nucleus,  the  Civic  Prayer  was  originally  spoken  in  the 
Temple  in  connection  with  the  statutory  sacrifices  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  However,  there  is  an  intrinsic  difficulty  in  this  hypothesis. 

The  sacrifice  is  an  action  which  like  every  action  exercises  in¬ 
fluence  by  itself.  A  verbal  formula  can  only  strengthen,  or  if  re¬ 
quired,  direct  the  action.57  For  the  latter  reason  a  prayer  may  be 

M  Ber.  26b.  Cf.  M.  Ber.  4,  1  and  T.  Ber.  3,  1  where  the  rule  is  stated  that  the 
morning  Tefillah  may  be  said  until  Midday,  and  the  evening  Telfillah  in  the  after¬ 
noon  because  the  continual  burnt-offering  was  offered  in  the  corresponding  hours. 
The  Tefillah  was  also  recited  when  the  additional  statutory  sacrifices  were  offered 
on  Sabbaths  and  festal  days.  M.  Ber.  4,  1. 

“Elbogen,  102;  Moore,  2,  220. 

“Dan.  6,  n.  Cf.  Judith  9,  1. 

87  The  sacrifice,  as  its  Latin  and  Greek  ( hierourgia )  names  show,  is  “action 
within  the  sphere  of  things  sacred  to  gods.”  W.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Religion  of 
the  Semites,  ch.  VI.  On  the  sacrificial  act  as  action,  cf.  A.  Loisy,  Essai  historique 
sur  le  sacrifice  (1920),  2s  and  88.  The  sacrifice  without  prayer  seems  to  have  been 
neglected  by  students  of  religion.  For  the  formula  of  surrendering  an  offering  to  a 
god  in  primitive  worship,  cf.  F.  Heiler,  Das  Gebet  (4th  ed.  1920),  76.  Among  the 
Arabs  sacrifice,  and  every  slaughtering,  is  accompanied  by  the  formula  of  presenta¬ 
tion  (“In  the  name  of  God”)  but  there  is  no  prayer,  though  in  the  piacula  the  wor¬ 
shipper  identifies  himself  expressly  to  the  victim.  J.  Chelhood,  Le  sacrifice  chez  les 
Arabes  (1955),  55;  176;  201.  In  the  Egyptian  daily  ritual,  the  priest  simply  pre¬ 
sented  food  and  drink  to  the  idol  with  the  appropriate  formula,  as,  e.g.,  “Take  the 
whole  offering.”  M.  Alliot,  Le  culte  d’Horus  k  Edfu  (1949),  58.  Prayers  for  the  king 
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necessary  when  a  sacrifice  is  offered  on  some  special  occasion. 
Xehemiah,  having  recovered  the  holy  fire  of  the  Solomonic  Tem¬ 
ple,  offered  a  sacrifice.  While  it  was  being  consumed,  the  priests 
asked  God  to  accept  the  offering  on  behalf  of  Israel,  to  gather  the 
Diaspora  and  to  afflict  the  oppressors  of  the  holy  city.58  But  there 
is  no  hint  in  the  Bible  or  in  later  sources  that  the  statutory  sacri¬ 
fices  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  were  accompanied  by  prayer.  By 
means  of  an  offering,  man  persuaded  a  deity  to  “ally”  with  him, 
as  the  Greek  expression  said.59  But  in  the  covenanted  system  of 
daily  oblation  a  sacrificial  prayer  would  be  superfluous  and  ob¬ 
noxious.  The  priests  and  the  lay  assistance  at  the  daily  sacri¬ 
fices  in  Jerusalem  only  prayed  to  the  merciful  Deity  for  gracious 
acceptance  of  the  offering  of  His  people.00 

It  is  true  that  Psalms  were  sung  at  the  statutory  sacrifices. 
However,  these  Hymns  were  praises  ( TehUlot )  and  not  supplica¬ 
tions  ( tefillot )  and  did  not  refer  to  the  offering.  For  instance, 
Psalm  (24)  sung  on  Sundays  just  proclaimed  that  the  earth  is 
the  Lord’s.01 

were  inserted  in  this  ritual  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  on  festivals  and  independently 
from  the  oblation  (ib.,  155)  though  a  reference  to  the  king  also  appears  in  some 
parts  of  the  daily  service.  The  surrendering  formulae  in  the  worship  of  the  dead  are 
similar.  See,  e.g.,  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Liturgy  of  Funeral  Offerings  (1909),  68:  “I 
have  brought  it  to  thee,  place  thou  it  in  thy  mouth”  Cf.  generally  H.  Bonnet, 
Reallexicon  der  aegyptischen  Religionsgeschichte  (1952),  548  and  551. 

08 II  Macc.  1,  23.  The  whole  episode  is  patterned  after  Elijah’s  miracle  on  Mount 
Carmel.  Here,  too,  a  prayer  is  spoken  before  the  oblation  (I  Reg.  19,  36)  and  the 
fire  of  the  Lord  consumes  not  only  the  victim  but  the  wood,  the  stones  of  the  altar 
and  the  water  poured  on  the  altar.  For  prayer  during  a  private  sin  offering:  Job, 
42,  8.  When  Is.  56,  8  calls  the  Temple  “house  of  prayer,”  he  speaks  of  prayers  and 
voluntary  sacrifices  of  the  aliens. 

68  When  Solomon  offered  a  thousand  burnt  offerings  at  Gibeon  he  obviously 
formulated  no  petition  on  this  occasion.  For  God  asked  him  in  a  dream  what  was 
his  request.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  Gcd 
heard  and  then,  in  a  vision,  answered  Solomon’s  prayer.  But  this  prayer  was  uttered 
not  during  a  sacrifice  but  between  two  series  of  sacrifices,  though  before  the 
Temple  altar.  Voluntary  public  or  private  sacrifices  were  necessarily  accompanied 
by  prayers  stating  the  meaning  of  the  offering.  Cf.,  e.g.,  Ps.  26,  5;  27,  7;  81,  4; 
116,  7. 

“The  prayer  is  quoted  in  Targum  of  Song  of  Songs,  4,  6,  p.  89,  ed.  R.  H. 
Melamed  (1921).  I  was  referred  to  this  remarkable  text  by  Strack-Billerbeck 
(above,  n.  1)  2,  79.  The  same  prayer  is  paraphrased  in  Taan.  27b.  The  priestly 
prayer  for  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  became  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  Tefillah. 
A  rabbinic  text  stresses  the  fact  that  only  on  one  occasion  (Deut.  26,  13)  the  Jews 
supplemented  the  offering  by  a  demand.  Cf.  S.  Lieberman,  Tarbith  27  (1958),  p. 
186,  n.  34. 

61 M.  Tamid,  7,  3.  Cf.  II  Chr.  29,  27;  II  Macc.  i,  30.  According  to  Sir.  50,  16 
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It  is  true  again  that  in  the  last  decades  of  the  Temple  the 
priests  every  morning  celebrated  a  prayer  service.  Yet,  it  was 
held  outside  the  Temple-court,  and  was  unrelated  to  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  service.62  The  priests  were  not  prayer  virtuosi  but  skilled 
butchers.  When  the  eye-witnesses  admiringly  described  the  Tem¬ 
ple  daily  sacrifice,  they  praised  the  dexterity  of  priests  in  throwing 
up  parts  of  the  victim  on  the  altar.  It  was  the  silence  of  the 
priests  during  the  sacrificial  operations  which  impressed  the  ob¬ 
server.63  The  offering  itself  was  self-sufficient  to  conciliate 
Heaven.  “The  blood  makes  atonement”  (Lev.  17, 11).  The  daily 
sacrifices  atoned  daily  for  Israel’s  transgressions.64  Only 
personal  sin  offerings  were  statutorily  preceded  by  confession  of 
sins  and  by  request  for  forgiveness.65 

The  High  Priest,  after  burning  incense  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
on  Atonement  Day,  in  the  anteroom  of  the  Temple  building, 
prayed  for  a  prosperous  year,  sometimes  adding  other  requests, 
for  instance  for  the  Temple.66  Again,  prayer  was  here  separated 
from  the  sacrificial  act.  On  the  same  day,  he  prayed  for  the 
Temple,  the  priests  and  Israel  in  the  Court  of  Women,67  that  is 
outside  the  Altar  enclosure  where  sacrifices  were  offered.68  It  is 
significative  that  at  this  prayer  meeting  he  was  not  required  to 


the  Levites  sang  only  after  the  libation.  Songs  were  performed  only  over  the  pre¬ 
scribed  public  offerings.  Arak.  nb. 

“M.  Tamid,  4  and  5,  1. 

“Aristeas,  Epist.  ad  Philocr.,  92  and  98.  Tos.  Yoma  1,  4;  Sukk.  50a.  Cf.  A. 
Buechler,  Die  Priester  und  der  Kultus  (1895),  70,  n.  5.  When  Jeremiah  (14,  11) 
describes  God’s  refusal  to  hear  pleading  for  Israel  he  let  the  Deity  say:  “Though  they 
fast,  I  will  not  listen  to  their  cry,  and  though  they  offer  up  burnt-offering  and  meal¬ 
offering,  I  will  not  accept  them.”  Supplication  is  a  part  of  a  fast  service. 

“Lev.  17,  11.  Cf.  Jub.  6,  14;  50,  11.  The  stones  of  the  Altar  established  peace  in 
Jerusalem;  Johanan  b.  Zakkai,  Mekh.  Exod.  20,  21  (3,  p.  290,  ed.  Lauterbach).  S. 
Schechter,  Aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology,  226  and  300;  Bonsirven,  2,  95. 

“Lev.  s,  5;  M.  Yoma,  3,  8;  4,  2;  6,  2. 

08  M.  Yoma,  5,  1.  One  High  Priest’s  prayer  in  the  Temple,  cf.  also  Yoma,  53a; 
pal.  Yoma,  5,  2,  p.  42c;  Taan.  24b;  Lev.  R.  20,  4,  p.  455,  ed.  Manmles. 

87  M.  Yoma,  7,  1.  The  High  Priest  spoke  the  confession  of  sin  for  the  people 
before  sending  the  scapegoat  off  to  the  desert  (Lev.  16,  21 ;  M.  Yoma,  6,  2)  but  he 
did  not  pray  when  the  sin-offering  bullock  and  the  sin-offering  goat  were  sacrificed 
(Lev.  16,  27;  M.  Yoma,  6,  6).  The  rabbis  only  discussed  whether  he  read  Lev. 
16  after  the  sending  away  of  the  scapegoat.  Cf.  pal.  Yoma,  6,  6. 

88  Those  who  were  present  at  the  reading  of  the  Torah  (and  prayer  service)  in 
the  Court  of  Women  could  not  see  the  sacrifice  prescribed  in  Lev.  16,  27,  because 
both  actions  were  performed  simultaneously  (M.  Yoma,  7,  1). 
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wear  the  hallowed  garpient  necessary  for  his  sacrificial  office.69 

The  king,  at  the  time  when  the  post-exilic  Jerusalem  again  had 
a  king,  that  is  under  the  Hasmoneans  and  the  Herodians,  once 
in  seven  years  prayed  for  the  nation  at  the  last  day  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbatical  Seven  Year  Cycle.70 
But  these  interventions  of  the  King  and  of  the  High  Priest  were 
exceptional  while  the  Civic  Prayer  was  recited  twice  daily.  Where 
was  its  place  in  the  Temple  Liturgy? 

VI 

Between  150  and  145  B.C.,  the  High  Priest  Jonathan  wrote  to 
the  Spartans  that  the  Jews  unremittingly  remember  them  at 
festivals  and  “at  other  days”  (Sabbaths  and  New  Moons,)  “at  the 
sacrifices  which  we  offer  and  in  prayers.” 71  In  the  same  way 
Greek  cities  remembered  friends  and  sillies  in  their  public  prayers. 
For  instance,  during  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Athenians  prayed 
jointly  for  themselves  and  the  Chians  “and  at  libations  in  public 
sacrifices  likewise  prayed  to  the  gods  to  give  good  things  also  to 
them.”72  There  was  no  other  regular  prayer  but  the  Tefillah 
where  the  Jews  could  have  mentioned  their  Spartans,  “as  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  remember  brothers.”  73  Jonathan,  imitating 
the  gentile  custom,  inserted  a  reference  to  the  Spartans  in  the 
Civic  Prayer,  an  example  which  illustrates  the  growth  of  the 
Tefillah. 

The  Letter  of  Jonathan  also  confirms  the  inference  that  the 
Civic  Prayer  was  integrated  into  the  sacrificial  system.  Its  exact 

69  Cf.  M.  Yoma,  7,  1,  and  the  discussion  of  this  rule  in  Yoma  68b. 

70  M.  Sota,  7,  8. 

71 1  Macc.  12,  11.  Cf.  the  intercession  prayer  for  the  Egyptian  Jews  in  124 
B.C.  (II  Macc.  1,  6).  The  Greeks  equally  prayed  for  their  political  friends 
(Athenians  and  Platea:  Herod.  6,  11)  and  for  the  co-religionists.  W.  S.  Ferguson, 
The  Athenian  Orgeones,  Harvard  Theol.  Rev.,  37  (1944),  101. 

”Theopomp.  115,  fr.  104  Jacoby  (Schol.  Arist.,  Aves,  878).  Cf.  Ad.  Wilhelm, 
Jahreshefte  des  Oesterr.  Archaeol.  Inst.  5  (1902),  127.  Cf.,  e.g.,  Syll.  661:  the 
prayer  for  health  and  safety  of  the  citizens,  etc.  “and  of  friends  and  allies.” 

73  The  prayer  for  the  pagan  overlord  accompanied  the  special  sacrifice  on  his 
behalf,  just  as,  say,  the  Captivity  in  Babylon,  according  to  Baruch,  1,  11,  sent 
money  to  the  Temple  to  offer  a  sacrifice  and  pray  for  the  life  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Belshazzar.  These  voluntary  offerings  should  not  be  confused  with  the  statu¬ 
tory  service.  Jonathan,  as  the  wording  of  his  letter  shows  (“on  every  occasion,” 
“unceasingly”) ,  speaks  of  the  regular  sacrifices  on  festivals. 
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place  is  given  in  an  earlier  document,  the  description  of  the  pon¬ 
tifical  service  by  Ben  Sira. 

After  the  sacrifice  and  libation,  the  priests  shouted  and  sounded 
the  trumpets.  The  people  prostrated  themselves,  the  Levites  sang 
Psalms.  The  priestly  blessing  followed.  So  far,  the  sequence  is 
normal,  but  between  the  libation  and  the  priestly  blessing  the 
people  “besought  the  Lord  Most  High  in  prayer  before  Him  who  is 
merciful.”  74  A  collective  supplication  in  the  Temple  during  the 
continuous  sacrifice  offered  by  and  in  behalf  of  the  nation  could  be 
only  a  national  prayer.75  The  only  continuous  prayer  of  this  kind 
was  the  Tefillah.  The  evidence  of  Jonathan’s  Letter  and  that  of 
Ben  Sira  are  in  agreement  and  complementary.70 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ben  Sira  elsewhere77  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  which  is  roughly  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  Ecdesiasticus,  allude  to  the  Civic  Prayer. 

Ben  Sira  composed  a  prayer  for  the  ingathering  of  the  Cap- 

74  Sir.  so,  19.  The  Cairo  Hebrew  version  of  Ben  Sira  has  the  verb  rattan,  shout, 
but  in  Hebrew,  with  reference  to  a  prayer,  it  would  rather  mean  “shout  praise” 
and  not  supplicate.  Proseuche  is  tefillah  (so  also  in  the  Cairo  version)  or  techinna . 
For  the  expression  “supplicate  with  prayer,”  cf.  Dan.  9,  18  and  20. 

75  Elbogen,  73  identifies  this  supplication  with  the  Tachanunim ,  that  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  petitions  which  follow  the  Amidah  in  the  synagogual  service.  But  Ben  Sira 
speaks  of  a  collective  prayer.  Further,  this  supplication,  and  also  the  Amidah  in 
the  Synagogue,  preceded  the  priestly  blessing  (cf.  M.  Ber.  5,  4;  T.  Ber.  5,  6).  The 
Tachanunim  follow  the  priestly  blessing.  Last  but  not  least:  the  Tachanunim  are 
no  part  of  the  statutory  liturgy. 

70  Note  that  Ben  Sira  describes  the  pontifical  service.  According  to  Jos.  Antt.  5, 
5,  7 1  236,  the  High  Priest  sacrificed  on  Festivals,  the  New  Moon  Days,  and  Sabbaths. 
But  the  Temple  service  on  these  days  was  distinguished  only  by  additional  sacri¬ 
fices.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  commentators  do,  that  Ben  Sira  refers  to 
the  Day  of  Atonement. 

77  A  Hymn  inserted  in  the  Cairo  Hebrew  recension  of  Ecdesiasticus  after  52,  12, 
though  modeled  after  Ps.  136,  often  agrees  in  wording  with  the  Amidah  and  some¬ 
times  with  the  prayers  of  the  Covenanters  of  Qumran.  Cf.  W.  0.  E.  Oesterley,  The 
Jewish  Background  of  Christian  Liturgy  (1925)*  55—57 ;  Ch.  Rabin,  Qumran 
Studies  (1957),  56;  S.  Talmon,  The  “Manual  of  Benedictions”  RQ  2  (i960),  492. 
The  Hymn  cannot  be  authentic,  because  its  author,  quoting  Ps.  132,  17,  gives  thanks 
to  God  “who  makes  a  horn  to  sprout  for  the  house  of  David.”  That  agrees  with 
the  Fifteenth  Benediction  in  the  Babylonian  recension  of  the  Amidah,  that  is  with  a 
text  inserted  in  the  Prayer  at  least  three  centuries  after  Ben  Sira.  Cf.  above,  n.  18. 
Again  in  v.  14  God  is  called  “the  King  of  the  Kings  of  Kings.”  In  the  Bible  God  is 
just  “King  ”  In  the  Hellenistic  age,  he  becomes  “King  of  Kings”  (e.g.,  Enoch  9, 
4;  Jub.  8,  20;  III  Macc.  5,  35).  But  the  title  in  the  Hymn  presupposes  the  existence 
of  earthly  rulers  who  called  themselves  “Kings  of  Kings.”  The  latter  title  was  not 
used  in  the  time  of  Ben  Sira,  but  was  re-introduced  by  the  Parthian  kings  in  the 
first  century  B.C.  Accordingly,  God  is  sometimes  called  “King  of  Kings  of  Kings,” 
in  rabbinic  sources.  M.  Abot  3,  1;  and  other  passages  quoted  in  Bonsirven  I,  143. 
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tivity,  a  fact  which  implies  incidentally  that  the  public  Tefillah 
did  not  touch  the  subject  at  his  time.73  He  ends  his  composition 
as  follows:  “Have  mercy  upon  the  people  that  is  called  by  Thy 
name,  even  upon  Israel  .  .  .  have  mercy  upon  the  city  of  Thy 
sanctuary,  Jerusalem.” 

It  is  a  variation  of  the  Fourteenth  Blessing  of  the  Amidah.  In 
the  latter  God’s  mercy  is  also  asked  for  Zion,  “the  abiding  place  of 
Thy  Majesty.”  Ben  Sira  again  varies:  he  calls  Jerusalem  “the 
place  of  Thy  rest”  and  supplicates  God  to  “fill  Zion  with  the 
stories  of  wonders”  (as  Ben  Sira’s  grandson  translated  the  text) 
that  is  to  prove  God’s  majesty  by  returning  the  Exile.70 

In  Jubilees,  Abraham  after  having  eaten,  blessed  the  Most 
High  God.  His  prayer  is  tripartite:  he  thanks  God  for  food  and 
drink,  he  thanks  God  for  health  and  prosperity,  and  he  asks  God’s 
mercy  on  the  seed  of  his  sons,  the  chosen  nation.  We  have  here  the 
three  petitions  of  the  Civic  Prayer:  food,  health  (and  prosperity) 
and  safety.80 


VII 

The  Civic  Prayer  in  the  Temple  signified  a  double  change  in  the 
system  of  Jewish  worship,  based  on  priestly  sacrifice.  Public 
prayer  was  for  the  Jews  only  a  substitute  for  sacrifice.  The  Syna¬ 
gogue  still  prays  that  God  will  speedily  restore  the  sanctuary  so 
that  the  sacrificial  service  might  be  celebrated  again.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  the  private  devotion  in  the  Temple  required  some 
offering.  “None  shall  appear  before  Me  empty  handed”  (Ex.  34, 
20). 


78  Ben  Sira  concludes  the  description  of  the  service  in  the  Temple  by  formulat¬ 
ing  his  own  prayer  which  repeats  motifs  of  the  Civic  Prayer:  gladness  of  heart, 
peace,  and  divine  favor.  He  again  adds  the  hope  for  deliverance  (Sir.  50,  23).  The 
Syriac  version  (followed  by  the  Cairo  Hebrew)  adds  the  petition  for  the  High  Priest 
Simeon,  which  has  been  omitted  by  the  Greek  translator  who  worked  after  the 
fall  of  the  high  priestly  dynasty  of  the  Oniads. 

79  Sir.  36,  13-14.  The  Greek  version  speaks  of  “aretelogia.”  Cf.  Nilsson  (above, 
n.  50),  2,  216. 

^Jub.  22,  6-9.  Cf.  the  Athenian  table  song  asking  the  goddess  Athena  to  set 
straight  the  city,  save  it,  and  the  citizens  from  sickness,  sedition  and  untimely  death 
(Athen.  15,  694c).  L.  Finkelstein,  The  Birkat  ha-Mazon,  JQR,  NS,  19  (1929),  219 
f.  has  shown  the  structural  analogy  between  Abraham’s  prayer  in  Jub.  22,  6-9  and 
the  Grace  after  Meal,  and  has  proven  that  the  earliest  text  of  the  third  blessing  in 
the  Grace  was  identical  with  the  Twelfth  Benediction  of  the  Amidah. 
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The  insertion  of  the  Civic  Prayer  in  the  daily  ritual  of  the 
Temple  betrays  the  new  feeling  that  the  sacrifice  alone,  ex  opcrc 
operato,  does  not  suffice  to  bring  about  a  union  between  God  and 
His  people.  We  should  be  wary  of  interpreting  this  fact  anachro- 
nistically,  as  if  it  were  an  expression  of  any  anti-ceremonial  feeling. 
A  Psalmist  could  say  that  a  broken  heart  rather  than  a  burnt- 
offering  pleases  God.  Ben  Sira  could  say  that  he  who  gives  alms 
sacrifices  a  thank-offering,  but  such  passages  refer  to  private  and 
voluntary  sacrifices.81  Nobody  ever  doubted  the  meaning  of  the 
statutory  national  sacrifices  as  effecting  reconciliation  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  covenant.  But  the  deepened  sense  of  sin  dominated  the 
religious  outlook  of  the  Jews  after  the  Exile.  A  fuller  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  their  unworthiness  led  the  Jews  to  the  intensification  of 
worship.  The  Civic  Prayer  supplemented  the  daily  sacrifice  be¬ 
cause  the  unfaithful  nation  had  impaired  the  right  relationship 
between  Israel  and  the  God  of  the  covenant. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  appreciate  the  historical  significance  of  a 
second  aspect  of  the  Civic  Prayer.  The  Temple  liturgy  was  the 
exclusive  office  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  The  laymen  were  not 
even  admitted  near  the  sacrificial  altar.  They  were  mute  specta¬ 
tors  of  the  sacerdotal  performance.  At  certain  times,  at  a  signal, 
they  uttered  the  response  to  the  Levitic  hymns  and  to  the  priestly 
blessings  by  shouting  the  prescribed  doxologies  such  as  “Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  His  kingdom  for  ever.” 82 

In  the  late  Hellenistic  period  representatives  of  the  people  were 
delegated  to  stand  by  at  the  sacrifices  in  the  Temple.  These  stand¬ 
ing  lay-posts  ( ma’amadot )  prayed  that  the  offerings  of  the  Jews 
who  remained  at  home  in  their  towns  and  villages  might  be  ac¬ 
cepted.83  Modern  scholars  naively  and  anachronistically  think 
that  the  purpose  of  the  institution  was  to  assure  the  participation 
of  laity  in  religious  life.  The  rabbis  knew  better.  They  derived 
the  idea  of  the  popular  representation  from  Num.  28,  2  where  the 
“children  of  Israel”  are  commanded  to  make  offerings.  This  in¬ 
terpretation  means  that  the  priests  who  officiated  in  the  Temple 

“Ps.  51,  18;  Sir.  35,  1. 

®*Cf.  T.  Taan,  i,  n  (12)  according  to  the  text  and  interpretation  in  S.  Lieber- 
man,  Tosefta-ki-Fshutah  5  (1961),  1074. 

“Cf.  Moore  2,  12;  M.  Avi  Yonah,  Geografia  Historit  shel  Eretz  Israel  (1951), 

63. 
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were  only  agents  of  the  laity.  “How  can  the  offering  of  a  man  be 
offered  and  he  does  not  stand  by  it?”  84 

This  view  is  completely  un-Biblical  and  incompatible  with  the 
principle  of  consecrated  priesthood.  The  idea  could  hardly  take 
hold  of  the  Jewish  mind  before  the  introduction  of  the  half-shekel 
poll-tax  levied  under  the  Hasmoneans  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
sacrifices.85 

Yet,  the  notion  that  the  daily  ritual  in  the  Temple  some  way 
involves  every  Jew  must  have  been  widespread  after  the  Exile. 
When  the  Second  Temple  was  being  built,  the  Elders  of  the  Jews 
explained  to  the  Persian  administration  that  “our  fathers  had 
provoked  the  God  of  heaven.”  The  guilt  was  national:  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  house  of  God  twelve  he-goats  according  to 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  offered  as  expiatory  vic¬ 
tims.86  Accordingly,  the  “remnant  that  has  escaped”  felt  them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  Law  be  it  the 
marriage  interdictions  or  the  Temple  oblations. 

But  if  the  sense  of  guilt  and  of  own  unworthiness  demanded  an 
insistent  daily  prayer  supplementing  the  continuous  sacrifice,  who 
could  offer  this  prayer?  The  High  Priest  prayed  at  the  Atone¬ 
ment  Day  only.  The  priests  while  performing  the  daily  sacrifice 
did  not  voice  supplications. 

But  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  Zion  sometimes  prayed  for  the 
holy  city.  “ Shalom  be  within  thy  ramparts,  security  within  thy 
palaces.”  Another  post-exilic  Psalmist,  again  referring  to  the 
walls  of  the  holy  city,  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah,  invited  Jerusalem  to 
praise  the  Lord  who  gave  shalorn  and  plenty  of  fine  wheat  to  the 
city.87  The  Civic  Prayer  standardized  such  feelings  and  made  the 
petitions  a  continuous  offering. 

Yet,  the  composition  of  the  Civic  Prayer  for  Jerusalem  occasions 
surprise.  Shalom  was  the  word  which  for  the  Jew  embraced  the 
idea  of  well-being  and  all  its  aspects:  peace,  prosperity,  health. 
But  in  the  Civic  Prayer,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Greek  patriotic 
supplications,  modes  of  well-being  are  specified:  health,  prosperity, 

81  M.  Taan,  4,  2. 

65  Cf.  my  observations  in  the  Annuaire  de  Tlnst.  de  Philol.  et  d’Hist.  Orient. 
(University  of  Brussels),  7  (1944),  5. 

M  Ezra  s,  12  and  17. 

87  Ps.  12,  6  and  147,  14.  Cf.  29,  11;  72,  7;  128,  6. 
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safety.  Was  the  Civic  Prayer  for  Jerusalem  constructed  after  a 
Greek  model?  88 


VIII 

The  essential  result  of  this  study  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 
In  five  sections  (1,8,9,14,15)  of  Palestinian  recension  of  its  daily 
Prayer  (Tefillah),  the  Synagogue  has  preserved  the  Civic  Prayer 
for  Jerusalem,  uttered  in  the  Temple  by  the  people  after  the  liba¬ 
tion  rite  of  the  continuous  sacrifice  (Tamid).  The  prayer  was  post- 
exilic,  and  is  first  attested  ca.  200  B.C.  It  was  first  said  on  festival 
days  only,  but  became  a  part  of  the  daily  sacrificial  service  after 
145  B.C. 

How  and  when  the  Civic  Prayer  of  the  Temple  became  the 
Tefillah  of  the  Synagogue  is  another  question  which  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper  and  of  the  author’s  competence. 

**  The  notion  that  God  protects  Zion  was,  of  course,  a  current  one  (cf.,  e.g.,  Ps. 
25,  22;  51.  20;  69,  36:  130,  8.)  Again  men  asked  for  prosperity  for  themselves  or 
their  children  (e.g.,  Tob.  10,  n),  and  so  on,  but  the  Tefillah  was  a  common  suppli¬ 
cation. 


ADDENDA  TO  NOTES 

3 1  deal  with  the  relations  between  prayer  and  blessing  in  a  paper  appearing  in 
Revue  Biblique,  July,  1962. 

20  When  Jos.  C.  Ap.  2,  23,  196  states  that  at  Jewish  sacrifices  one  must  first 
“pray  for  the  general  welfare”  and  only  afterwards  for  himself,  he  alludes  to  this 
rule.  His  words  attest  the  use  of  the  developed  Tefillah  in  the  Herodia'n  Temple. 

w  Physis,  dynamis  and  erga  of  a  deity  are  also  praised  in  Greek  hymns.  Cf., 
A.-J.  Festueicre,  Harvard  Theological  Review,  42  (1949),  226.  Platos  words, 
Leg.  9,  862  b,  remind  one  of  the  phraseology  of  Geburot. 

41  Further,  cf.,  K.  v.  Fritz,  Greek  Prayer,  Review  of  Religion  10  (1945).  5-39 
and  E.  de  Places,  La  priere  cultuelle  dans  la  Grece  ancienne,  Revue  dcs  sciences 
religieuses  33  (1959,  343-359). 

47  Cf.,  also  Philod.  de  piet.  25. 

5,1  The  conditions  of  sale  of  priesthood  at  Priene  specify  that  the  priest  should 
offer  sacrifices  and  utter  prayers  for  the  city  of  Priene.  Sokolowski,  37.  On  the 
inscriptions  recording  the  success  of  supplications  cf..  Ad.  Wilhelm,  Inschriften  aus 
Tenos,  Epitvmbion  H.  Swoboda  (1925),  340-344;  L.  Robert,  Hellcnica  2  (1046). 
142. 

5SThe  petition  for  the  people  and  the  country  is  added  in  Ps.  28. 

73  Philo,  de  spec,  leg.,  3,  23,  13 1  says  that  the  Hish  Priest  daily  offers  prayers 
and  sacrifices  and  asks  for  good  things  ( agatha )  for  the  whole  nation  so  that  it 
may  obtain  peace  and  good  order  (eunomia).  Philo  docs  not  refer  to  the  pontifical 
private  sacrifice  (cf.,  Lev.  6,  12)  as  E.  Schuerer,  Geschichte  2  (1907),  34S.  n.  35. 
says,  but  to  the  Priestly  Blessing  (Num.  6,  23)  which  was  pronounced  twice  daily 
in  the  Temple  liturgy.  Cf.  Elbogen,  67.  Or  does  Philo  mean  the  “Civic  Prayer"? 
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RABBINIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  SCRIPTURE 
SAUL  LIEBERMAN 

The  Rabbis  never  suggest  a  correction  of  the  text  of  the 
Bible.  In  the  entire  rabbinic  literature  we  never  come  across 
divergences  of  opinion  regarding  Biblical  readings.1  It  is  there¬ 
fore  obvious  that  the  textual  corrections  of  Greek  classics  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  have  no  parallel  in  the 
rabbinic  exegesis  of  Scripture. 

It  has  been  indicated  in  the  previous  chapters  that  in  rab¬ 
binic  tradition  exceedingly  few  traces  are  left  of  the  literary 
activity  of  the  Soferim.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
Soferim  is  scribes.  The  Rabbis  interpreted  it  to  mean  “tellers"; 
the  Soferim  counted  the  letters  of  the  Torah.2  They  probably 
knew  the  number  of  letters  in  every  section.3  In  this  they 
resembled  the  7pa/i/£artx6?,  grammarian,4  but  they  came  much 
closer  to  his  character  in  the  rest  of  their  literary  activity.  The 
word  Sofer  in  Is.  33:18  was  understood  by  the  Septuagint  in 
the  same  sense.  They  translated  this  verse:  irov  daiv  oi  ypap/za- 
tlkoI;  Where  are  the  Grammarians?5  Indeed  the  Soferim  were 
grammarians,6  and  they  engaged  in  the  same  activity  which 
was  pursued  by  the  Alexandrian  scholars.  They  elaborated  the 
so  called  Midrash  (interpretation)  of  the  Bible.  Although  the 
word  is  already  found  in  II  Chron.  (13:22  and  24:27)  it  is  highly 

z  The  only  questions  sometimes  raised  by  the  Rabbis  in  this  connection 
have  to  do  with  the  matres  leciionis  or  vocalization.  See  Mishnah  Sotah  V.  5; 
* Abodak  Zarah  II.  5t  passim.  Comp,  also  TP  KiVaim  III.  1,  28c;  Sanhedrin 
VII.  11,  25b;  TB  Kiddushin  30a. 

a  TB  Hagigah  15b;  Kiddushin  30a. 

3  See  above  p.  42,  n.  35.  For  the  later  Massoraht  see  Ginsburg,  Intro s 
duction  etc.,  p.  113. 

4  Concerning  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Pentateuch,  see  A.  Marx  in 
JBL  XXXVIII,  1919,  p.  24  ff.  On  the  counting  of  letters,  see  Th.  Birt,  Das 
antike  Buchwesent  p.  161.  On  the  stichometry  of  the  ancients,  see  above  p.  24, 
n.  31. 

3  Ezra  the  Scribe  happened  to  be  a  grammarian  as  well. 

6  Of  course,  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  our  modem  usage  of  the  word. 
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doubtful  that  it  carries  there  the  technical  meaning  of  rabbinic 
times.  The  Septuagint  translates  it  respectively:  /3t/3X iovt 
y pa(prjj  However  some  copies  of  the  Hexapla 8  translate  arriD 
(in  II  Chron.  13:22)  itcfTjTriais,  enquiry,  which  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  our  word.  11  Ezra  has  set  his  heart  to  inquire  into 
the  Law  of  the  Lord”  (Ezra  7:10).  The  Hebrew  is  cor¬ 
rectly  translated  by  the  Septuagint:  £i)Trj<rait  to  inquire. 

One  of  the  first  fundamentals  of  research  is  to  ask  41  why”, 
to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  a  given  matter,  no  USD,  “why4*,9 
is  the  common  term  used  by  the  Rabbis  in  their  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  Similarly,  Didymus  the  grammarian10  likes  to 
introduce  his  disquisitions  with  fqreZrai,  5ia  rl  etc.,11  and  the 
fi7T^ara,a  constituted  a  notable  part  of  the  philologic,13  the 
philosophic  and  the  juridic  literature.14  *E as  found  in 
some  copies  of  the  Hexapla  (see  above),  is  the  correct  rendering 
of  Midrash . 

But  the  first  rudiment  of  the  interpretation  of  a  text  is  the 
ipfiqpda ,  the  literal  and  exact  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  ninn, 
which  means  both  translation  and  interpretation.15  The  Rabbis 
derived16  from  the  verse  in  Nehemiah  (8:8)  that  Ezra  performed 
the  functions  of  a  ip/wypeuTifc  (translator  and  interpreter)  and 
ypappaTutbsS1 

The  elementary  task  of  the  interpreter  of  the  Bible  was  to 
explain  the  realia  and  to  render  the  rare  and  difficult  terms  in 
a  simpler  Hebrew,  or,  sometimes,  in  Aramaic.  The  Tannaitic 

1  See  Bacher,  Terminology  etc.  1,  p.  104.  Comp,  also  M.  H.  Segal  in 
Tarbis  XVII,  1946,  p.  194  ff. 

I  See  Field  a.  1. 

9  See  Bacher,  Terminology  etc.  I,  p.  113,  s.  v.  *»©. 

**  Flourished  in  the  first  century  B.  C.  E. 

II  See  G.  Zuntz,  Byzantion  XIII,  1938,  p.  647,  n.  3. 

u  In  the  Talmud  nrya,  see  below  p.  183,  n.  25. 

11  See  K.  Lehrs,  de  Aristarchi  studiis  Homer  ids3,  p.  217  ff.  Comp.  p.  213 
ibid. 

M  See  F.  Schulz,  History  of  Roman  Legal  Science ,  p.  342,  Note  DD. 

11  Comp,  also  Brockelmann,  Lexicon  Syriacum,  834a. 

14  TP  Megillah  IV.  1,  74d;  Bereshitk  Rabba  XXXVI.  8,  p.  342;  TB  Megillah 
3a  and  parallel. 

17  Comp.  A.  Kaminka,  Encyclopaedia  Judaica  IV,  p.  622. 
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Midraskim  swarm  with  such  translations.18  The  Rabbis  like  to 
introduce  such  simple  renderings  with  the  term:  K^K  . .  •  j’N, 
“nothing  else  than.”** 

These  translations  are  sometimes  quite  instructive.  The 
Rabbis  often  explained  the  “Bible  by  the  Bible,'1"  and  their 
Hebrew  translations  are  often  quite  illuminating.  For  instance, 
we  read  in  Sifra :«  'ra  l^yon  *idir  Kin  pi  .’l vv  k!?k  n^yo  yn  ^yo 
lntm  nvvn  o  bpki  naira  now  Kin  pi  ,D’Vyan  nrw  urn  onnK  vAit 
Vyo  u  ntyoi  11  ‘MaW  (Lev.  5:15).  'Me'ilah'  is  nothing  but 
faithlessness,  for  it  is  written  (I  Chron.  5:25):  4 And  they  broke 
faith  (vayyim'alu)  with  the  God  of  their  fathers  and  they  went 
a-whoring  after  the  ba'alim'.22  Similarly  it  is  written  (Num.  5:12) : 
*If  any  man's  wife  go  astray  and  act  unfaithfully  {malal)  against 
him'  "  Aquila  translated  ^>yD  (in  Lev.  5:15)  TrapA/Jcuris,  trans¬ 
gression.33  The  Rabbis  were  more  exact.  They  followed  sound 
philological  method  and  established  its  meaning  from  other 
places  in  the  Bible  where  the  word  is  explicitly  associated  with 
unfaithfulness.  The  Biblical  l?yo  was  rendered  by  the 
Rabbis,  a  word  probably  common  in  the  current  Hebrew  of 


lt  See  MekhiUa ,  ed.  Lauterbach  I,  p.  8213;  204231  passim.  MekhiUa 
deRashbi,  ed.  Hoffmann,  p.  12;  Sifra,  ed.  Weiss  108d  (comp.  Lieberman,  JQR 
XXXVI,  1946,  p.  352,  n.  179);  ibid,  llla-d;  SifreZuta ,  ed.  Horovitz,  p.  2926; 
Tarbiz  VI.  3,  p.  105  and  n.  3  ibid.;  Jubilee  Volume  in  honor  of  Samuel  Krauss, 
Jerusalem  1937,  p.  33,  n.  16.  Comp,  also  L,  DobschOtz,  Die  einfache  Bibel - 
exegese  d.  Tannaim ,  pp.  20-25  and  the  instances  quoted  below. 

*’  See,  for  instance,  MekhiUa ,  ed.  Lauterbach  I,  pp.  2768;  443,5;  4865;  4983; 
5675;  6785;  11042;  15920. 16041;  17013;  174 70-73;  19045;  19147;  202200; 22529;  24525; 
ibid.  II,  pp.  225;  38 18;  8852;  15141;  26942;  28966;  ibid.  Ill,  p.  2478;  2500;  4556-58 
and  6654-57.  It  is  also  very  frequent  in  all  the  other  Halakhic  Midraskim ,  see 
Bacher,  Terminologie  etc.  I  and  II,  s.  v.  ]’N  and  ]wV.  Comp.  Gen.  28:19.  It 
corresponds  to  the  Greek:  ovUv  &XXo  .  .  .  fj. 

10  min  qmo  mm,  see  TP  Megillah  I.  13,  72b.  For  linguistic  purposes  the 
Rabbis  considered  the  entire  Bible  as  a  unit.  See  TB  Baba  Kamma  2b. 

“  Vayyikra,  Hoba  XI.  1,  ed.  Weiss  25c.  Comp.  TB  Me'ila  18a. 

”  This  is  also  the  reading  of  TB  ibid.  But  our  text  of  the  Bible  reads 
)HHn  my  \iVk,  "The  gods  of  the  peoples  of  the  land."  The  rabbinic  scribes  most 
probably  completed  the  quotation  from  memory,  according  to  the  more  familiar 
verse  (Jud.  8:33). 

*3  On  the  rendering  of  the  Septuagint,  see  Schleusner,  Lexicon  in  LXX 
etc.,  s.  v.  Xavdbvu). 
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the  time.  Indeed,  Sifre  Zutau  also  renders  la  n^yoi  (“ And  acts 
unfaithfully  against  him."  Num.  5:12)  U  nr».*s  It  is  likewise 
used  in  Sifre16  with  the  same  meaning.*7 

The  Septuagint,  the  oldest  of  our  preserved  Midrashim 
often  agrees  with  these  simple  interpretations  of  the  Rabbis,** 
but  the  latter  are  sometimes  more  consistent.  For  instance,  on 
Ex.  12:13  and  23  they  remark:*'  0HBX3  notUB  10D”n  niTDfl  pt* 
idds  ]iii  o^am’  Vy  rroux  'n  p’  p  nisy  “The  word  nri’DB 
means  nothing  but  protection,  as  it  is  said  (Isa.  31:5):  'As 
birds  hovering,  so  will  the  Lord  of  Hosts  protect  Jerusalem ;  He 
will  guard  and  deliver  it,  He  will  protect  and  rescue  it'."  The 
Rabbis  prove  the  meaning  of  nos  from  Isa.  31:5  where  the 
context  indicates  that  nrPOB  signifies  protection.11  The  Septua¬ 
gint  translates  (Ex.  12:3)  DB’^y  ’nnDBi  koX  OKeir&au  tyxds  (and 
I  shall  protect  you)1*  and  nos  (ibid.  27)  Icridiraoev  (protected). 
But  riDBi  (ibid.  23)  is  translated:  Kal  irapeXevoerai  (And  He 
will  pass  by).  The  latter  agrees  with  R.  Josia’s  interpretation11 
of  the  verb  nos,  which  is  accepted  by  the  Jewish  commentaries.14 

3*  Ed.  Horovitz,  p.  23312. 

33  See  Sifre  ibid.,  p.  1 1 7  ff.  and  comp.  MekhiUa  Nezikin  III,  ed.  Lauterbach, 
vol.  Ill,  p.  2590. 

36 II,  306,  ed.  Finkelstein,  p.  330.  The  Rabbis  explain  Mai.  3:6:  'n 
»n»»  mV  to  mean  “For  I,  the  Lord,  was  not  unfaithful.”  This  is  probably  the 
true  meaning  of  the  verse,  see  below,  n.  27. 

37  H.  Yalon  in  the  Hebrew  periodical  nV'Vo  II,  p.  172,  adduces  post- 
Tannaitic  sources  which  employ  the  verb  with  a  similar  meaning.  He 
correctly  associated  it  with  Prov.  24:21:  aiynn  V«  Q'm  oy.  According  to  the 
sources  quoted  above  in  the  text,  the  verse  should  be  rendered:  11 Meddle  not 
with  traitors Comp,  also  Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek  Lexicon ,  s.  v.  ne&lerqfx t. 
B.  I.  4. 

38  It  can  be  ascertained  by  comparing  the  sources  referred  to  above,  n.  19, 
with  the  Septuagint. 

**  MekhiUa ,  Pis}ta  VII,  ed.  Lauterbach  I,  p.  5675  (Comp.  5787);  ibid.  XI,  8790 

30  Variant  reading:  mon. 

31  Comp,  also  Tosefta  Sotah  IV.  5,  29912;  MekhiUat  ed.  Lauterbach  I, 
185207.  The  correct  English  translation  of  the  verse  ibid,  is:  “The  Lord  will 
protect  the  door.” 

33  nortK  in  Ps.  61:5  is  translated  by  the  Septuagint:  <rK€7ra<rt^<ro/xcu. 

33  MekhiUa  ibid.,  p.  5784. 

«  Comp,  also  Field,  Hexapla  Ex.  12:11,  n.  11,  who  refers  to  Philo  and 
Josephus.  See  Riedel,  ZATW  XX,  320  ff.  and  below  p.  209. 
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Aquila  also  translates  (Ex.  12:11  and  27)  the  name  non  virepfiaats 
(skipping  over),  but  Symmachus  renders  it:35  <pa<rix  ^Trep/id- 
X^crtp  i(TTW.  “(The  word  ]fasefy  means  defence/*36 

Indeed  the  verb  nos  certainly  means  to  step  over,  to  skip,37 
but  from  the  Prophets  the  Rabbis  proved  that  it  also  signified 
to  protect,  and  their  translation  makes  much  better  sense  of 
Ex.  12:23.  Since  the  word  has  two  meanings  they  preferred 
the  one  which  suited  the  context  best. 

It  appears  that  comments  formulated  R^R . .  •  PR  which 
are  incorporated  in  the  Halakhic  Midrashim  have  their  origin 
in  a  very  ancient  commentary  of  the  Law.  Most  of  these  com¬ 
ments  undoubtedly  provide  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text.  In 
course  of  time  this  vigorous  assertion  (i.  e.f  it  is  nothing  but .  .  .) 
was  extended  even  to  Midrashic  exposition,38  but  as  such  it  was 
almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  narrative  parts  of  the  Bible. 
The  use  of  this  emphatic  formula  for  a  Midrashic  comment 
therefore  becomes  one  of  the  characteristic  exaggerations  of  the 
Aggada ;  it  degenerates  into  a  mere  literary  phrase,  and  the 
Rabbis  themselves  will  not  take  a  comment  introduced  by  these 
words  more  seriously  than  any  other  Midrashic  interpretation 
in  the  Aggada ,39 

The  Rabbinic  sages  sought  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  difficult  and  rare  words  in  Scripture  not  only  through 
parallels  in  the  Bible  itself  where  the  sense  of  the  expression  is 
clear.  They  also  sometimes  explained  them  with  the  aid  of 
other  languages,  remarking  that  the  given  word  is  ]1 0^, 

Phoenician/0  or  nxo  Coptic/1  or  WID  pt^,  Syriac/3  or 
derived  from  some  other  tongues.43 

«  Comp.  Field  ibid.  54  Comp,  also  the  Aramaic  Targumim  a.  1. 

« I  Kings  18:21  and  26.  See  however  Ibn  GSn&h,  D'enon  “iso,  p.  405. 

*•  See  Mekhilta ,  ed.  Lauterbach  I,  151133;  169l;  19150;  19160;  20631;  20735; 
21083;  22174  (in  the  variants);  22634;  22988;  23321;  241 125;  ibid.  vol.  II,  22 1-3; 
2647;  6814;  13956;  169102;  I86110  and  so  in  the  other  Halakhic  Midrashim . 

"  See  Lieberman  pp’pv,  p.  82  ff. 

<®  See  Sifre  II,  306,  ed.  Finkelstein,  p.  33612  and  notes  ibid. 

<*  See  Pesikta  deR .  Kahana  XII,  109b.  Comp.  A.  Brtill,  Frcmdsprachlichc 
Redensarten ,  p.  47. 

<*  Mekhilta  Pisha  III,  ed.  Lauterbach  I,  28. 

44  See  Briill  ibid.,  p.  30  ff.  Comp,  also  Samuel  Rosenblatt,  The  Inter pr eta- 
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Some  of  them  travelled  to  the  provinces  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  discovering  the  meaning  of  some  rare  Biblical  words  in 
the  dialects  spoken  there.44 

In  addition ,  they  sometimes  explained  expressions  of  the 
Bible  by  the  customary  usage  (i.  e.  the  XPWts’  (rvprj&eia)  of 
the  language,45  although  they  were  well  aware  that  the  meaning, 
or  usage,  of  a  given  word  in  the  Bible  often  differed  from  their 
own.46 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Rabbis  prepared  special  lexica 
of  the  Bible;  they  had  no  need  of  them.  The  entire  rabbinic 
literature  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Rabbis  knew 
the  Bible  by  heart.47  Jerome48  testifies  that  the  Palestinian  Jews 
of  the  fourth  century  were  able  to  recite  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Prophets49  by  heart.50  The  Jewish  sages  could  well  manipu¬ 
late  their  explanations  without  the  help  of  special  vocabularies 
of  the  Bible.5x 


tion  of  the  Bible  in  the  Jl fishnoh,  p.  33.  This  method  was  subsequently  extended 
and  pushed  to  the  extreme  by  the  Aggadists;  they  even  tried  to  interpret 
certain  expressions  of  the  Pentateuch  according  to  the  Greek  language,  see 
Brtill  ibid.,  p.  20  ff. 

44  Bereshith  Rabba  LXXIX.  9,  p.  946  ff.  The  Rabbis  mentioned  there 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuries. 

45  Mishnah  Ncga'im  X.  6,  BR  LXXV.6,  p.  8927. 

46  See  TB  lAbodah  Zarah  58b;  Hullin  137b;  Esther  Rabba  1.1  end,  ed. 
Rom,  3d;  Pesikta  Rabbathi  III,  7b.  Comp.  TB  Shabbath  36 a. 

47  The  exception  in  TB  Baba  Kamma  55a  does  not  invalidate  the  general 
rule.  Comp.  J.  Briill  in  n»a,  ed.  Weiss  I,  p.  207. 

4$/n/s.  58:2. 

49  Comp,  also  Eusebius,  Praep,  Ev.  XI.  5,  513b-c. 

50  Libros  Prophetarum  ac  Moysi  memoriter  revolventest  quoted  by  Samuel 
Krauss  in  JQR  1894,  p.  232.  Krauss,  however,  committed  a  serious  error  in 
asserting  (ibid.,  p.  233)  that  the  Hebrew  teacher  of  Jerome  quoted  Virgil  in 
the  original.  He  certainly  misunderstood  the  church  father.  The  latter  reports 
(Praef.  in  Dan.,  Migne  PL  XXVIII.  IX,  1292b)  that  the  Jew  convinced  him 
to  study  Aramaic  by  quoting  a  passage  in  his  tongue  (in  sua  lingua  ingerente, 
i.  e.  in  the  Jew’s  own  language)  that  persistent  labor  will  conquer  everything. 
It  is  Jerome  who  associated  it  with  Virgil  (Georg,  I.  145):  Labor  omnia  vicit 
improbus.  The  Jew  probably  cited  something  like:  xb)  *njn»  oik  ^  iptr  ox 
]D«n  Vk  vwxo  “If  a  man  says  to  you  I  have  laboured  but  not  found,  do  not 
believe  him”  (TB  Megillah  6b). 

51  On  the  rabbinic  grammar  of  the  Bible  see  L.  Dobschtitz,  Die  einfache 
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The  early  Jewish  interpreters  of  Scripture  did  not  have  to 
embark  for  Alexandria  in  order  to  learn  there  the  rudimentary 
methods  of  linguistic  research.  To  make  them  travel  to  Egypt 
for  this  purpose  would  mean  to  do  a  cruel  injustice  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  acumen  of  the  Palestinian  sages.  Although  they 
were  not  philologists  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  they 
nevertheless  often  adopted  sound  philological  methods. 

However,  the  Rabbis  were  confronted  with  a  much  more 
difficult  problem  than  this  simple  linguistic  research.  They 
treated  all  of  Scripture  as  one  unit.  They  had  to  reconcile 
apparent  contradictions  in  it.  Moreover,  the  Bible,  in  addition 
to  its  narratives,  contains  the  body  of  Jewish  Law.  No  law 
book  in  the  world  explicitly  encompasses  all  the  possible  cases. 
As  life  developed  new  legal  questions  rose  which  are  not  clearly 
stated  in  the  Bible.  It  is  only  by  way  of  comparison,  inquiry 
into  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  special  interpretation  that  proper 
deductions  could  be  made.  Hence,  the  Rabbis  had  to  introduce 
a  complicated  system  of  interpretation;  the  grammarians  had 
sometimes  to  assume  the  functions  of  advocates  and  rhetors 
(see  below). 

We  learn  from  the  Tosefta .**  that  Hillel  the  Elder  applied 
seven  norms  of  interpretation  in  his  discussion  with  the  Bene 
Bathyra.sJ  The  seven  rules  are:  an  p’J’ai  nw  m*m  iDim  !?p 
oipoo  ia  Nxvai  *7 *731  min  trail  V^ai  pawa  S4a«  pai  nnn  amai 
ir’jjjo  na^n  *nn  inn  1.  Inference  a  minori  ad  majus.  2.  Inference 
by  analogy  ( Gezerah  Shawah,  explained  in  detail,  below). 
3.  Constructing  a  family  on  the  basis  of  one  passage.**  4.  The 
same  rule  as  the  preceding,  but  based  on  two  Biblical  passages. 
5.  The  General  and  the  Particular,  the  Particular  and  the 


Bibelexegese  d.  Tannaim,  p.  2S  ff.;  S.  Rosenblatt,  The  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Mishnah,  p.  10  ff. 

s*  Sanhedrin  VII  end,  4274.  Comp.  Aboth  deR.  Nathan  ch.  37  and  Sifra , 
Introduction,  ed.  Weiss,  3a. 

«  In  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  B.  C.  E. 

w  The  last  two  words  are  missing  in  Cod.  Erfurt  but  they  are  extant  in 
ed.  princ.  and  Cod.  Vienna. 

ss  I.  e.  a  specific  regulation  which  is  found  in  only  one  Biblical  passage  is 
extended  and  applied  to  a  number  of  passages. 
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General.  6.  Exposition  by  means  of  another  similar  passage. 
7.  Deduction  from  the  Context.*4 

The  context  suggests  that  Hillel  was  not  the  author  of  these 
rules  and  norms;57  he  simply  used  recognized  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  Paschal  Lamb  is  offered  on  the  Sabbath,  if  the 
fourteenth  of  Nissan  happens  to  fall  on  that  day.5*  He  employed 
seven  norms  of  interpretation  to  prove  one  particular  law  from 
the  Torah. 

A  Baraitha  ascribed  to  R.  Ishmael59  enumerated  thirteen 
norms  of  interpretation60  of  the  Torah.  Schurer61  calls  these 
norms  “a  kind  of  rabbinic  logic.”  Many  modem  scholars  have 
investigated  these  rules  in  detail.42  A.  Schwarz  devoted  six 
books45  to  the  analytics  of  these  norms  of  interpretations. 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  other  scholars  has  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  definite  Greek  influence  in  them.6* 

54  See  on  these  norms  Strack,  Introduction  to  the  Talmud  and  Midrash, 
Philadelphia  1931,  p.  94  and  notes  ibid.,  pp.  284-285;  SchQrer,  Geschichle  etc. 
II4,  p.  397  and  n.  20  ibid. 

57  See  H.  Housdorff,  Jahrbuck  d.jud.-lit .  Gesellschaft  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1907), 
p.  382  ff.  and  especially  Sh.  H.  Kook  in  (nin  pKD)  noanb  nmarn  XIII, 
p.  91. 

5*  Hillel  asserted  ( Tosefta  Pesafcm  IV,  16228;  TP  ibid.,  VI,  33a;  TB  ibid. 
66a)  that  his  opinion  was  based  on  the  authority  of  his  teachers  Shemaiah 
and  Abtalion.  It  appears  that  his  tradition  went  only  as  far  as  the  law  itself 
was  concerned.  The  proofs  were  his  own  (Comp,  the  style  in  the  Tosefta  ibid.); 
he  utilized  the  Gezerah  Shawah  on  his  own  initiative,  because  it  supported  his 
tradition.  R.  Abba  b.  Memel  (flourished  in  the  third  century)  remarked 
(TP  ibid.):  d nw  nrn  n  mw  "A  man  may  utilize  a  Gezerah  Shawah 

for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  tradition.* * 

59  Flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

60  Introduction  to  the  Sifra  (Comp.  M.  Zucker,  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Academy  for  Jewish  Research  XVIII,  1949,  p.  n.  15).  See  Strack,  Intro¬ 
duction  ibid.  pp.  95  and  288,  n.  8,  where  a  list  of  selected  literature  and  trans¬ 
lations  is  given. 

61  Geschichle  II4,  p.  397.  61  See  Strack  ibid. 

^Die  hermeneutiscke  Analogic ,  Wien  1897;  Der  hermen .  Syllogismus 
in  d.  talmud .  Litteratur ,  ibid.  1901;  Die  hermeneut.  Induktion  etc.  ibid.  1909; 
Die  hermeneut .  Antinomic  ibid.  1913;  Die  hermeneut .  Quantitdtsr elation,  ibid. 
1916;  Der  hermeneut .  Kontext  in  d .  Talm.  Literatur  ibid.  1921. 

64  An  article  by  D.  Daube  {HUCA  XXII,  1949,  p.  239  ff.)  entitled  "Rab¬ 
binic  Methods  of  Interpretation  and  Hellenic  Rhetoric*’  reached  me  when  this 
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However,  we  find  this  observation  by  Judah  Hadassi65  on 
the  thirteen  norms  of  interpretation:  W'v  ]V  'QDnb  my  urxd  on 
i worm  lratfca  ddik  D’KTipi  nno  orrmpinm  on»na  on*? 
vf?  irxdh  owm  omrai  oibdm  2 *'  nn  ewi  m  am  ^iumptm'kp 
41  And  we  also  found  that  the  sages  of  Greece  have  twelve  norms 
in  their  rules  and  laws.  They  are  called  ipyatrias  teal  kmxwh- 
fxara .6?  They  are  six  and  six ,  together  twelve.  We  examined 
them  and  we  found  them  to  be  like  those”  (i.  e.  like  the  rabbinic 
rules).  Comp.  Jubelschrift  etc.  Dr.  L.  Zunz ,  p.  171. 

Happily,  we  are  in  a  position  to  verify  the  statement  of  the 
Karaite.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  refers  to  some  mediaeval 
scholia  to  Hermogenes*  irepl  evptatco s  (III.  7),  i.  e.  to  his 
chapter  n epl  ipyacrlas  imx^PVP^T^*  Hermogenes  counts68  six 
kmx^P'hp^a  (arguments):  tSttos,  xp^oj,  rp67ros,  TTpSauwov, 
airLa,  irpaypa*9  44  [On]  place,  time,  way  (manner)  person,70 
cause,  fact.*'71  He  further  teaches  (ibid.,  p.  148):  ^pT&ferai  Si 
Trap  kmxdpripa  •  •  •  A7tA  irapapoXijs,  an 6  irapaSdyp,aTos,  &n 6 
pi Kporipov,  bird  pel^ovos,  bird  tcrov,  &tto  ivavrlov.  ‘‘Every  argu- 


chapter  was  already  ready  for  the  press.  However,  we  found  no  reason  to 
change  anything  in  this  chapter,  as  will  be  self  evident  from  the  comparison 
of  Dr.  Daube’s  article  with  this  paper. 

**  iddh  h,  124b.  He  wrote  his  book  in  Constantinople  in  1148. 

64  Cod.  Leiden  (according  to  J.  Perles,  see  below)  reads:  VDrvs'B’Kp, 
which  appears  to  be  a  scribal  error  for  BDn'awtip.  Cod.  Adler  (in  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary)  No.  16S0,  f.  174b  reads  which  is  an 

obvious  error  for  rmonaB'Hp. 

67  This  correct  transliteration  was  made  by  P.  F.  Frankel  in  MGWJ 
XXXIII,  1884,  p.  457,  but  he  suggested  the  change  of  the  word  mwntt  to 
p’pbwk,  Wrdo’Cis.  J.  Perles  (Byzantinische  Zeitschrift  II,  1893,  p.  576) 
proposes:  Spirits  ttai  iLT0XPVParat  or,  as  an  alternative  (according  to  cod. 
Leiden,  see  above  n.  66),  hpyaalas  Kai  kTnirtLpurpd.s.  Both  eminent  scholars 
were  entirely  unaware  of  what  the  author  is  referring  to.  They  contented 
themselves  with  the  discussion  of  the  two  Greek  words  only  without  quoting 
the  passage  itself.  We  shall  presently  see  that  our  text  which  is  confirmed  by 
two  manuscripts  must  not  be  altered. 

44  Ibid.  5,  ed.  H.  Rabe,  p.  140. 

69  Comp.  K.  Lehrs,  de  Aristarcht  studiis  Homericis*,  p.  217. 

70  Comp,  the  style  in  Mishnah  Sanhedrin  V.  1  and  Tosefta  ibid.  IX.  1, 
428 15  fif . 

71  See  R.  Volkmann,  Rhetorik,  Munchen  1901,  p.  36. 
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ment  is  executed  (or  elaborated)  . .  .  from  a  parable  (an  illus¬ 
tration),  from  an  example,7*  from  something  smaller,  from 
something  bigger,75  from  something  equal,  from  something 
opposite.”  Maximus  Planudes74  in  his  scholia  to  this  chapter” 
mentions  explicitly  imxeipypara  (six  arguments)  and  &• 
ipyaaiat  (six  executions,  exercises).76  It  is  evident  that  these  six 
ipyaaia t  and  sue  im.xeipypa.Ta  were  well  known  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  the  time  of  Hadassi,  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  he 
refers  to  these  rules  (ew  m  Dm). 

The  iiuxeipypara  have  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rabbinic  rules;  we  therefore  shall  consider  the  ipyaalai  only.  A 
comparison  between  the  ipyaaiai  and  the  thirteen  hermeneutic 
rules  of  R.  Ishmael  will  demonstrate  that  they  have  only  the 
iDim  ^p77  and  the  analogy7*  in  common. 

71  An  anonymous  author  in  irpdktybptva.  rrjs  fnjTopiKTjs  (Ch.  Walz, 
Rhetores  Graeci  VI,  p.  34)  gives  the  following  definition:  to  ph  Trapadeiypa 
aird  TrpoytyovoTW  irpaypaTW  TrapaXappaveraC  %  51  irapafioXri  cf  aopia- 
to)v  teal  kvbexopkvoiv  yevtadai.  ‘‘The  example  is  taken  from  facts  which 
[actually]  happened  before;  the  parable  is  taken  from  the  indeterminate  and 
possible  things  which  may  happen.”  See  also  0.  Schissel,  Rheinisckes  Museum 
LXXV,  1926,  p.  312,  and  Stegeman  in  PW  RE  XV,  s.  v.  Minukianos,  p. 
1987-8. 

”  See  the  anonymous  scholiast  to  Hermogenes  a.  1.,  ed.  Walz  ibid.  VII, 
p.  759. 

74  Flourished  some  two  hundred  years  later  than  Hadassi,  but  he  used 
earlier  Byzantine  scholia. 

«  365,  ed.  Walz  ibid.  V,  p.  402. 

76  Comp,  also  Joseph  Rhacenditus,  ed.  Walz  ibid.  Ill,  p.  479.  He  ap¬ 
parently  flourished  in  Constantinople  around  the  year  1300,  see  Walz  ibid., 
p.  465. 

77  A  minori  ad  majust  from  the  light  —  less  important  —  to  the  grave  — 
more  important  —  and  vice  versa. 

78  Of  R.  Ishmael's  rules  the  Karaite  cited  here  only  the  first  two,  the 
imm  *?p  and  the  nw  rma  (analogy,  see  below),  and  added  'ui  (etc.).  Then  he 
made  his  observation  on  the  kpyaaiai  icai  «rixei prjpara.  .  Perhaps  Hadassi 
was  struck  by  the  verbal  similarity  of  the  tpyaaiai  with  some  of  the  norms 
contained  in  the  so  called  thirty- two  hermeneutic  rules  of  the  Aggadah ,  which 
he  reproduced  in  his  book  (58b).  They  include:  the  analogy  (No.  7);  something 
important  which  is  elucidated  by  something  trivial  (No.  14:  nVnw 

udd  jDpn);  the  parable  (No.  26)  and  (No.  27)  the  laa  (literally,  the  opposite). 
These  respectively  correspond  to:  bird  taov,  aird  fUKporkpov,  awd  irapafioXfjs 
and  <X7ro  kvavTtov.  But  the  similarity  is  only  verbal,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
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Hadassi  has  found  his  followers  in  modern  scholars  who  were 
unaware  of  their  early  predecessor.  A.  Kaminka79  asserts:  “At 
least  one  of  the  seven  rules  by  which  Hillel  explained  the  Torah 
seems  to  be  identical  with  a  philological  method  known  at  the 
Alexandrian  school  ...  in  the  Halakah  it  is  known  as  mu ; 
in  Greek  Sis  \eybpeva.  I  believe  this  system  was  not  originally 
used  by  Hillel  in  connection  with  the  juridical  or  ritual  questions 
but  when  commenting  on  Biblical  passages  in  general."  It  was 
pointed  out80  that  the  early  Rabbis  resorted  to  this  simple 
system  of  comparison  of  parallel  words  and  passages  in  their 
Targumim  without  making  any  mention  of  the*  term  mi?  m*n. 
Moreover,  etymologically  this  name  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Sis  \eybpev a  (see  below).  The  inference  itself  is  so  primitive 
that  it  could  not  escape  any  intelligent  expounder  of  a  text. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  thinking  person  who  was 
acquainted  with  Greek  logic  and  who  heard  something  of  the 
nature  of  rabbinical  exegesis  of  the  Bible  would  be  inclined  to 
associate  it  in  some  way  with  the  former.  Indeed,  Eusebius81 
remarks:  Nai  pltjv  Kai  rUv  Trp&rwv  padrifianov  Sevreporal  rives 
yaav  auroZs*  ( ovrco  Si  <pi\ov  rovs  e^rjyrjras  r<av  Trap ’  airols 
ypaip&v  ovojjl afeiv)  ol  ra  Si’  aiviypCiv  iireaKi aapeva  .  .  .  Si’ 
ipprjveias  Kai  aa<pr)velas  e^e<paivov.  “Verily  they  (i.  e.  the  Jews) 
have  certain  deuterotai 82  of  primary  studies  (for  so  it  pleases 
them  to  name  the  expounders  of  their  Scriptures)  who  by  inter¬ 
pretation  and  explanation  .  .  .  made  clear  what  was  obscurely 
rendered  in  riddles.”  Obviously,  he  is  referring  to  the  elementary- 
school  Tanna  who  taught  the  children  Mishnah  and  Midrash . 
He  adduces  them  as  examples  of  those  who  employ  the  method 
of  logic  in  Hebrew  philosophy,83  a  logic  which  pursues  the 

instances  given  in  the  Hebrew  source,  and  quoted  by  Hadassi  himself,  to 
illustrate  the  rules. 

n  Encyclopaedia  Judaica  IV,  p.  23  and  JQRt  N.  S.  XXX,  1939,  p.  121. 
Comp,  also  Daube  in  HUCA  XXII,  p.  241,  n.  7. 

See  above,  nn.  18  and  19. 

11  Praep .  Ev.,  513c. 

8s  This  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  7UVD,  or  the  Aramaic 
I’UUD  —  a  teacher  of  Mishnah,  see  Bacher  Terminologie  I,  p.  135,  s.  v.  isio  I 
and  n.  4  ibid. 

Ibid.  513a:  rov  \oyucdv  Si  rpSirov  rrjs  'E^pauov  <pikooo<pias. 
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truth,  unlike  the  clever  sophistries  of  the  Greeks.  Eusebius,  of 
course,  is  noncommital.  His  words  only  suggest  that  the  Jews 
had  their  system  of  logic,  a  declaration  which  aroused  the 
anger  of  Julian  the  Emperor.*4 

So  far  so  good.  We  can  safely  assert  that  the  Jews  possessed 
their  rules  of  logic  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the 
second  half  of  the  first  century  B.  C.  E.8s  The  question  is  when 
were  these  rules  organized  in  a  system  with  a  nomenclature, 
specific  numbers  and  definite  categories.  It  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  below  that  interpretation  in  general  is  older  than  the 
revelation  of  the  Law  at  Mount  Sinai.  A  very  great  number  of 
hermeneutic  rules  existed  in  antiquity  many  of  which  could  not 
be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Torah.  The  hermeneutics 
of  dreams  and  oracles  could  not  as  a  rule  be  applied  to  the 
legal  sections  of  the  Bible.  Generally  Scripture  does  not  ex¬ 
press  itself  ambiguously  but  states  the  laws  in  clear  language.86 

A  Rabbi  who  maintained  that  a  certain  law  could  be  deduced 
from  Scripture  had  to  demonstrate  that  the  words  of  the  Bible 
really  imply  the  ruling  in  question,  although  it  does  not  state 
it  explicitly.  Apparent  contradictions  in  the  Bible  had  to  be 
reconciled  by  more  or  less  plausible,  and  not  fanciful,  means. 
New  laws  could  be  derived  from  Scripture  by  comparison, 
especially  by  comparison  with  something  more  important,  with 
something  less  important  and  with  something  equal  (see  below). 
In  this  case  the  suggestion  of  Hadassi  to  compare  the  rabbinic 
hermeneutics  to  the  ipyatrlai  of  the  rhetors  deserves  a  closer 
analysis. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  terminology  of  the  hermeneutic  rules 
of  the  Rabbis.  The  strangest  term  among  them  is  mtf  rrrn. 
No  convincing  explanation  of  the  etymology  and  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  name  has  been  suggested  until  now.87  The  word 

84  Contra  Gal.  222a. 

8*  See  above,  n.  58. 

u  Sifra  3ni*D  VII.  V.  7,  ed.  Weiss  79a:  mnuV  hVk  ViyA  [airun]  na  nV. 
Comp.  Bacher,  Terminologie  I,  3.  v.  mno.  There  were,  of  course,  not  a  few 
exceptions,  see  Shemoth  Rabba  XV.22  beginning. 

87  Blau  ( REJ  XXXVI,  1898,  p.  153)  explains  the  expression  nw  mm 
to  mean  “the  same  decision,”  “the  same  law.”  This  is  not  exact.  ma>  does 
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rrrri  in  both  Biblical  and  rabbinic  Hebrew  means:  decisio , 
decision,  decree.88  It  corresponds  to  the  Greek  avytcpurts ,  decre- 
tum,  with  which  the  Septuagint  rendered  the  Hebrew  dehpd.89 
crvyKpuns  signifying  decretum ,  decision,  is  already  current  in 
the  Egyptian  papyri  of  the  third  century  B.  C.  E.90 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  rrvn  is  (rvyicpuns  both  etymologically 
and  logically.  This  word  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  comparison 
by  Aristotle  and  the  Septuagint.91  By  the  second  century  C.  E., 
at  the  latest,  it  served  as  a  technical  term  in  the  works  of  the 
Greek  rhetors.92  Aphtonius93  defines  this  term  :9«  XvyKpiais  eart 
X6yos  &vre^€Ta<TTLKds  he  irapaiHaem  awbyw  r<5  wa pa/3aXXo- 
piv<jp  rb  pel£ov  fj  rb  tcrov.  lt  Syncrisis  is  a  comparative  term  which 
by  juxtaposition  matches  the  greater  or  the  equal  with  the  thing 
compared.”  Ioannes  Sardianus95  summarizes  it:  rptx&s  ras 
trvyicpltreis  iroiovp€&a,  fj  rb  tcov  irpbs  taov  fj  irpbs  rb  fielfav 
fj  irpbs  rb  ekaTTOV.  “We  use  syncrisis  [comparison]  in  a  three¬ 
fold  manner:  the  equal  with  the  equal,  [the  smaller]  with  the 
greater  and  [the  greater]  with  the  smaller.”  The  term  Kara  rb 
Icov  <rvyKpi<ns,  11 syncrisis  with  the  equal,”  is  also  employed  by 
Hermogenes96  who  flourished  in  the  second  century  C.  E. 

Hence  we  unhesitatingly  translate  the  term  rrw  mm97  avy- 
Kpuns  irpbs  t<rov9  a  comparison  with  the  equal.  The  beginning 
of  the  Baraitha  of  R.  Ishmael  reads:  minn  nno  m»y  vbvi 

not  mean  "the  same"  but  "equal”.  The  result  of  Gezerah  Shawah  is  that  the 
same  law  is  applied  to  two  situations.  In  rabbinic  language  we  would  expect 
in  this  case  nrw  rrvn,  and  not  nw  nvn. 

w  in  means  to  cut,  decider e,  tcplvc iv. 

39  See  Schleusner,  Lexicon  in  LXX,  s.  v.  <ri rytcplvot  and  abyKpi(ns. 

90  See  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.  obyKpurvs  III.  2*  Comp,  also  M.  Schwabe 
in  vh  pnr  iso,  p.  229. 

91  See  Schleusner  ibid. 

9*  See  Ioannes  Sardianus,  in  Aphlonii  progym .  X,  ed.  Rabe,  p.  180. 
Comp,  also  F.  Focke,  Hermes  LVIII,  1923,  p.  331.  However,  its  occurrence 
in  Aristotle's  works  establishes  it  as  a  logical  term  in  use  in  the  fourth  century 
B.  C.  E. 

93  Flourished  in  the  fourth  century. 

94  Progymnasmata  X,  in  Rhetor es  Graeci ,  ed.  Walz,  I,  p.  97. 

93  Ed.  Rabe  ibid.,  p.  184. 

96  Progymn.  8,  ed.  Rabe,  p.  19. 

97  It  is  a  contracted  form.  Comp.  3H  instead  of  ait  [n»a]  p*a. 
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'tDl  nw  m  M  3  D  *TWm  b  p  D  .nmi3.  This  is  certainly  to  be 
translated:  The  Torah  is  interpreted  by  thirteen  hermeneutic 
rules:  (hro  pd^ovos  Kal  i\&TTOVf  &ird  avyicpicreus  irpbs  taov 
ktX.  The  Greek  rhetors  counted  them  as  three  rules,9*  while  the 
Rabbis  considered  them  two  norms. 

Thus,  originally  mp  rma  was  a  simple  analogy,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  equals.  In  this  sense  it  is  employed  by  the  School 
of  Shammai:100  'lm  ]nob  nano  non m  jra^  nmo  nunoi  nbn  mu3101 
“It  is  an  analogy  (i.  e.  comparison  of  equals):  Dough-offering 
and  [Priests’]  Dues  are  a  gift  to  the  priest,  and  the  Heave¬ 
offering  is  a  gift  to  the  priest  etc.”103 

We  also  find  this  term  in  the  same  meaning  applied  by 
R.  Eliezer  (of  the  School  of  Shammai).  In  Sifre  Zutal°*  he  is 
quoted  as  saying:  man  nwio  rain  *6i  raino  mm  pn  p« 
nw  nrnnb  mino  raim  tt\v  miA  mmo  “One  does  not  compare  a 
voluntary  and  an  obligatory  or  vice  versa,  but  one  may  com¬ 
pare  two  voluntary  acts  or  two  obligatory  acts  for  the  purpose 
of  analogy,”  i.  e.  a  avyKpuris  (an  analogy)  can  be  drawn  between 
equal  categories  only.104 

The  Rabbis  also  employ  another  term  for  analogy,  viz. 
»pM.I0S  This  word  is  the  literal  equivalent  of  the  Greek  7rapdt?€cris, 

*•  This  seems  to  be  the  more  original  reading,  see  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  9 
and  the  notes  ibid. 

99  See  above  p.  55.  Comp.  Cicero,  Top.  IV.  23,  and  Daube  in  HUCA 
XXII,  pp.  251-253.  The  superior  cogency  of  iDirn  bp  over  nw  nvn  is  indicated 
in  Tosefta  Sanhedrin  VII.  7,  42625.  Both  terms  are  frequently  mentioned 
together  ( Sifre  II,  313,  ed.  Finkelstein,  p.  355il;  ibid.  317,  p.  35916;  TB  Sukkah 
28a;  Temurah  16a).  Logically  they  may  be  characterised  as  one:  cvyKpuns, 
comparison. 

100  Probably  in  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

101  Mishnah  Bezah  I.  6. 

103  See  Geiger,  Wissensch.  Zeitschrift  f.jud .  Theologie  V.  1844,  p.  67,  n.  1; 
Bacher,  Termtnologie  I,  p.  14,  n.  1;  ibid.  p.  13,  n.  1. 

,0J  Ed.  Horovitz,  p.  257 10.  So  far  as  is  known  to  me  this  text  was  not 
noticed  by  the  students  who  treated  the  problem  of  m»  mm. 

104  Comp.  Bacher,  Terminologie  I,  p.  23,  s.  v.  noi.  When  Paul  wrote 
(I  Cor.  11.13):  Trvev/xaTiKois  TrvevpartKa  crvyKptvovTts ,  “Comparing 
spiritual  things  to  spiritual  things,"  he  used  the  legal  terminology  of  the 
Jewish  schools,  i.  e.  you  can  apply  the  <riry*puris  to  equal  categories  only. 

,0s  See  Bacher  ibid.  s.  v.  wpn,  p.  44  ff.;  A.  Schwarz,  Die  hermeneutische 
Jnduktion ,  p.  146  ff. 
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adpositioy  vicinitas  and  comparison,  juxtaposition,  which  is  used 
in  all  these  senses  by  Polybius.106 

The  school  of  R.  Ishmael  frequently  employs  the  phrase:107 
mt?  rmi  udd  V'prb  rosiD  “The  word  [in  the  Torah]  is 
vacant108  [  for  the  purpose]  of  juxtaposing  (  =  iraparidivai)  it  and 
deducing  a  gezerah  shawah  (=<rvyKpL<ris)  from  it.”  Polybius109 
expresses  himself  in  similar  style:”0  he  irapa&iaeu)*  crvv&ecjpov- 
pivo)v  Kal  avyKpivoptv<ov,  “Contemplated  and  compared  by 
juxtaposition/*111  Again  he  employs  the  two  terms  together:11* 
£k  Trjs  irapadeaeos  Kal  airy Kp ter ews  which  means  literally  wp'nn 
nw  rmiDi. 

However  in  the  official  hermeneutic  rules  the  term  nw  PITH 
was  applied  not  to  analogy  of  content  but  to  identity  of  words 
(i.  e.  verbal  congruities  in  the  text),  a  manner  of  comparison 
which  sometimes  appears  to  be  without  logical  basis.  Rabbinic 
tradition  therefore  ruled113  that  loxyo  nw  nTU  p  oik  ]'H  “No 
one  may  on  his  own  authority  draw  an  analogy  from  verbal 
congruities  in  the  text,**  i.  e.  this  method  can  be  applied  only 
where  authorized  by  tradition.  The  Palestinian  Talmud114 
demonstrated  the  absurd  conclusions  which  might  be  reached  if 
the  method  of  me?  rrrn  were  utilized  by  anyone  on  his  own 
initiative  and  not  by  tradition. 

We  have  no  ground  to  assume  that  the  method  itself  of 
both  logical  and  verbal  analogy  was  borrowed  by  the  Jews  from 
the  Greeks.  However,  the  method  and  the  definition  of  the 
method  —  the  terminology  —  are  two  different  things.  Un¬ 
fortunately  we  have  no  means  to  decide  who  among  the  Rabbis 
used  this  term  first.  The  Toseftalts  maintains  that  Hillel  applied 

106  See  J.  Schweighaeuser,  Lexicon  Polybianum  s.  v.  irapAtfcw,  p.  31 S  ff. 
and  see  below. 

107  See  Bacher  ibid.,  s.  v.  nw  nrn,  p.  15. 

lot  Literally:  emptied  out,  [X670S]  Kexevcofihos,  comp.  KtveXoyka). 

109  Flourished  in  the  second  century  B.  C.  E. 

III.  32.  5. 

1,1  Comp.  Schweighaeuser  ibid.,  p.  316. 

”*  XVI.  29.  5. 

uj  77>  Pcsabim  VI.  1,  33a  and  parallels. 

“ <  Ibid. 

“s  Sanhedrin  VII,  end,  see  above,  n.  52. 
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the  mtP  rma  in  his  discussion  with  the  Bene  Bathyra,116  but  it  is 
very  possible  that  this  refers  to  the  method  alone  and  not  to 
the  term,117  and  it  is  the  editor  of  the  Tosefta  who  designated 
Hillers  arguments  by  the  later  terminology.  The  term  nw  htij 
may  thus  be  no  older  than  the  end  of  the  first  century  C.  E., 
or  the  beginning  of  the  second,"8  the  century  when  cbynpuns 
Trpds  i<tov  was  already  a  favorite  tool  in  the  irpoyvixvdapara 
(preparatory  exercises)  of  the  Greek  rhetors  in  the  Asiatic 
centers. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  hermeneutic  rules 
found  in  the  Halakha  recur  almost  literally  in  the  Roman  legal 
classics  (Sabinus,  Celsus119  and  Gaius120).  Hillel  the  Elder  and 
the  Rabbis  of  the  following  generations  used  to  interpret  not 
only  the  Torah  but  also  secular  legal  documents.121  Most  likely 
general  standards  for  the  interpretation  of  legal  texts  were  in 
vogue  which  dated  back  to  high  antiquity.  But  it  was  the  Greeks 
who  systematized,  defined  and  gave  definite  form  to  the  shape¬ 
less  mass  of  interpretations. 

The  Rabbis  were  often  confronted  with  the  same  problems 
as  the  Greek  rhetors.  The  former  sought  to  derive  new  laws 
from  the  Torah  or  to  find  support  for  old  ones  which  were 
rooted  in  oral  tradition.  They  were  aware  that  in  certain  cases 
their  interpretation  is  not  borne  out  by  the  actual  meaning  of 
Scripture,  and  they  accordingly  termed  such  support  *DT 


116  In  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  B.  C.  E. 

1X7  In  TP  Pesabim  VI.  1,  33a,  the  term  m&  rma  is  ascribed  to  the  Bene 
Bathyra.  But  it  is  most  likely  the  paraphrase  of  the  editor,  see  TB  ibid.  66a 
and  Tosefta  ibid.  IV,  p.  162.  Our  assumption  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
TP  ibid,  ascribes  to  the  Bene  Bathyra  the  employment  of  the  name  PpM, 
a  term  which  occurs  neither  in  the  rules  of  Hillel  nor  in  those  of  R.  Ishmael 
(i.  e.  in  the  Baraitha  attached  to  the  Sifra ).  Only  ioim  bp  appears  to  have 
been  mentioned  by  name  in  this  discussion  (see  Tosefta  ibid.),  but  this  norm 
(and  perhaps  also  its  name)  is  the  oldest,  and  is  intimated  in  the  Bible  itself, 
see  Strack,  Introduction  in  the  Talmud  etc.,  p.  285,  n.  3. 

1,8  See  above,  n.  100. 

u*  See  David  Daube,  Law  Quarterly  Review  LI  I,  1936,  p.  265  ff.;  idem, 
Journal  of  Roman  Studies  1948,  p.  115  ff.;  idem,  HUCA  XXII,  p.  252  ff. 

130  See  M.  Joel,  Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschichte  etc.  I,  p.  39,  n.  1. 

m  See  Tosefta  Kethuboth  IV,  9  ff.,  26430  ff.  and  parallels. 
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(allusion)1"  and  ntdddn  (support)."5  They  went  so  far  as  to  lay 
down  the  rule:"*  pio  ymn  p  rb  yDDDD  muro  tbi  bj  “For 
all  laws  which  have  no  evident  origin  in  Scripture  support  is 
adduced  from  many  places  [in  the  Bible]."5 

But  rabbinic  literature  abounds  in  such  artificial  and  forced 
interpretations.  They  were  merely  a  literary  conceit.  Rab"6 
maintained"7  that  no  one  is  to  be  appointed  a  member  of  the 
high  court  (Sanhedrin)  unless  he  is  able  to  prove  from  Biblical 
texts  the  ritual  cleanliness  of  a  reptile  (although  reptiles  are 
definitely  declared  unclean  in  Lev.  11:29).  The  reason  for  this 
requirement  can  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  a  younger 
contemporary  of  our  Rabbi.  R.  Johanan  asserted"8  that  a  man 
who  is  not  qualified  to  offer  hundred  arguments  for  declaring  a 
reptile  ritually  clean  or  unclean  will  not  know  how  to  open  [the 
trial  of  capital  cases]  with  reasons  for  acquital."9  The  judge 
must  thus  be  a  rhetor  who  can  disputare  in  utramque  partem 
and  prove  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  two  opposite  points  of 
view.150  But  the  example  given  by  the  Rabbis  is  selected  from 
the  interpretation  of  the  ritual  part  of  the  Torah.  The  methods 
of  the  rhetor151  and  the  grammarian  must  sometimes  be  identical. 

In  their  schools  the  Greek  rhetors  taught  the  art  of  twisting 
the  law  according  to  the  required  aim  and  purpose.  The  jurist 
had  to  be  equipped  with  all  the  methods  of  the  ypajifiariKhs. 
In  Rome  the  early  grammarians  were  the  teachers  of  rhetoric,151 

121  See  Bacher,  Terminologie  I,  9.  v.  nai,  p.  51  ff.  and  s.  v.  “joo,  p.  133  ff. 

xaj  See  ibid.  II,  s.  v.  kodddm,  p.  13  and  HDD,  p.  143. 

m  TP  BerQkhoth  II.  3,  4c  and  parallel. 

135  Comp,  also  Bacher  ibid.  II,  9.  v.  nnno,  p.  109. 

126  Flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 

TB  Sanhedrin  17a.  TP  ibid.  IV.  1,  22a. 

139  Which  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  in  capital  judicial  procedure,  see 
Mishnah  Sanhedrin  IV.  1.  Comp,  also  TB  ibid.  17a  (o^id  1  n  n  a  v  imroo 
mirfc),  according  to  the  reading  of  Maimonides,  Hilkhoth  Sanhedrin  IX.  1; 
Me'iri  a.  I.,  p.  57.  See  the  detailed  evaluation  of  this  reading  in  mxD  norAo  by 
the  RASHBASH,  ed.  pr.,  33a. 

140  See  TP  ibid,  and  TB  *Erubin  13b. 

141  Comp.  E.  P.  Parks,  The  Roman  Rhetorical  Schools  as  a  Preparation  for 
the  Courts  under  the  Early  Empire ,  Baltimore  1945,  p.  61  ff.;  F.  Schulz,  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Roman  Law ,  p.  130,  n.  3. 

141  Sueton.,  de.  grammat.  IV:  veteres  grammatici  et  rhetoricam  docebant 
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and  the  dialectical  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  is  known  to  be 
a  Greek  product.133  The  Jews  with  their  love  and  devotion  to 
Traidela  would  be  much  more  susceptible  than  the  Romans134  to 
the  sound  contribution  of  the  Greeks  to  learning.  They  would 
certainly  not  hesitate  to  borrow  from  them  methods  and  systems 
which  they  could  convert  into  a  mechanism  for  the  clarification 
and  definition  of  their  own  teachings.  The  instruction  and  the 
works  of  the  rhetors  were  most  suitable  for  application  in  the 
hermeneutics  of  the  NTDDDN  (support)  type.  For  this  purpose 
the  Tt'xyV  7 pdfijiarLKT]  and  the  rexvy  faropucrj  were  combined 
and  fused  into  one  device.135 

The  two  basic  works  of  Greek  theology,  the  books  of  Homer 
and  of  Hesiod  abound  in  atrocities,  immoralities  and  abomin¬ 
able  vices  which  they  report  of  the  Olympian  gods.  As  is  well 
known  the  Greek  philosophers  eventually  began  to  interpret  the 
works  of  Homer  allegorically.  In  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  E. 
Stesimbrotus  founded  a  school  in  Athens  where  he  sought  to 
find  the  vicbvoia  (underlying,  covert  meaning)  all  through  the 
works  of  Homer.136  According  to  Greek  tradition,  Anaxagoras137 
was  the  first  to  teach  that  in  his  poems  Homer  treats  of  virtue 
and  justice  (irepl  &perrjs  Kal  buccuoavvris),  a  thesis  which  is 
developed  at  greater  length  by  his  friend  Metrodorus  of  Lampsa- 
cus.138  The  Stoic  philosophers  exploited  this  method  of  allegoric 
interpretation  of  Homer  even  more.139  The  Alexandrian  gram¬ 
marians  forced  Homer  to  conform  to  the  behavior  and  manners 
of  the  Ptolemaic  court  in  Egypt,140  or  to  the  Greek  customs  and 
habits  of  their  own  time  and  place.141 

K.  Lehrs142  has  convincingly  shown  the  two  tendencies  of 

,u  See  F.  Schulz,  History  of  Legal  Roman  Science ,  p.  62  ff. 

134  See  Schulz  ibid.,  p.  56  ff. 

135  Comp,  above  nn.  69  and  70.  See  Octave  Navarre,  Essai  sur  la  rhetor. 
grecquet  p.  40  ff. 

134  Comp.  Laqueur  in  PW  RE  III*,  p.  2463  ff. 

137  Flourished  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  E. 

Diog.  Laert.  II.  11. 

w  See  C.  Reinhardt,  De  graecorum  theologia  capita  duo ,  1910,  p.  3  ff . 

140  See  C.  G.  Cobet,  Miscellanea  critica ,  p.  228. 

141  See  Athen.  Deipnos .  IV,  177b— f;  ibid.  180c. 

141  De  Aristarcki  Studiis  homer  iris*,  p.  200,  n.  122. 
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the  grammarians  with  regard  to  Homer.  One  group,  the  so 
called  ivarcLTUcol,  indulged  in  charges  (jcanyyopfai)  against  his 
writings,  the  others,  named  \vtikoI  refuted  the  arguments  of 
the  accusers  and  came  to  his  defence  (d?roXo7fa).  The  very 
terms  of  these  grammarians  prove  their  rhetorical  methods.143 
We  shall  now  consider  one  example  of  an  diroXoyla  by  one  of 
the  earliest  Alexandrian  grammarians,  which  is  quite  instructive. 

We  read  in  the  Iliad  (XI.  636  ff.) : 

aXXos  ph>  poykw  &iroKtvji<ra<Ttc€  rpairk^s 
7rXet op  ibv}  Near  cop  8*  6  yipwv  ipoyriTl  actpcy 

Another  man  would  hardly  move  the  cup  from  the  table 
When  it  was  full,  but  Nestor,  that  old  man,  raised  it  easily. 

Sosibius144  the  \vTucbsli5  remarked?46  Today  the  charge  is 
brought  against  the  Poet147  that  whereas  he  said  all  others  raised 
the  cup  with  difficulty,  Nestor  alone  did  it  without  difficulty. 
This  statement  of  Homer  seemed  unreasonable  (aXoyos)  to  some 
of  the  grammarians.  It  appeared  senseless  to  them  that  in  the 
presence  of  Achilles,  Diomedes  and  Ajax,  Nestor  should  be 
represented  as  more  vigorous  than  they,  though  he  was  more 
advanced  in  years.  To  this  Sosibius  replied:  “Of  these  accusa¬ 
tions  then,  we  can  absolve  the  Poet  by  resorting  to  the 
anastrophe.”1*  He  suggested  that  the  word  ykptav  be  transposed 
from  line  637  to  line  636  so  that  it  will  read:149 

aXXos  jitv  yepcjv  poyeaiv  duroKivqaaaKe  rpairi^s 
TrXetov  i6vf  &  81  N«rr«p  &/xoyr)rl  act ptv 

Another  old  man  would  hardly  move  the  cup  from  the  table 
When  it  was  full,  but  Nestor  raised  it  easily. 

***  Lehrs  ibid. 

144  Flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  i.  e.  in  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century  B.  C.  E. 

ms  See  Lehrs  ibid. 

m*  Athen.  dciptt .  XI,  493d. 

M?  N vp  t6  kwiTLii6)nev6v  cc rrt  iroirjTjj. 

,4#  tovto)v  tolvvv  ouTws  Karrjyopoujjt&cop  rjj  6.vaarpo<py  xpijud/xewt 
okvofiev  t6v  ttotjttjp. 

149 1.  e.  mentally,  but  not  literally,  without  destroying  the  meter. 
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The  Poet  is  singling  out  Nestor  from  among  the  old  men 
only.  The  difficulty  is  removed,  and  the  Poet  is  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  dXcyyfa. 

An  exact  parallel  to  this  difficulty  and  solution  is  extant  in 
rabbinic  literature.  It  is  stated  in  Sifre :IS°  "  And  they  came 
before  Moses  and  before  Aaron151  on  that  day *  (Num.  9:6) 
R,  Josiah  said:  If  Moses  did  not  know  is  it  possible  that  Aaron 
would  ?isa  But  the  verse  is  to  be  inverted  (vidid)153  and  ex¬ 
pounded,”  i.  e.  the  men  first  came  to  Aaron  who  did  not  know 
and  then  they  came  to  Moses.  See  above  note  149. 

The  Rabbis  encountered  the  same  difficulty  in  Num.  9:6, 
that  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  traced  in  II.  XI.  636  ff.  It 
seemed  unreasonable  (aXoyos)  to  them  that  the  people  whose 
question  Moses  failed  to  answer  would  consult  Aaron  on  the 
same  subject.  They  solved  the  problem  by  means  of  ivaaTpotpri, 
rearrangement  of  the  verse,  just  as  Sosibius  did. 

However,  from  the  anecdote  related  by  Athenaeus,S4  we 
learn  that  the  solution  proposed  by  Sosibius  seemed  strange  and 
ridiculous  to  his  contemporaries, 1SS  which  indicates  that  in  the 
third  century  B.  C.  E.  this  method  was  not  yet  fully  accepted. 


150 1  68,  ed.  Horovitz,  p.  63. 

***  I.  e.p  they  brought  the  problem  before  Moses  and  before  Aaron. 

153  Comp.  Sifre  ibid.  133,  p.  177,  and  the  formulation  in  TB  Baba  Bathra 
119b. 

153  The  verb  Dio  means  to  turn  upside  down  (Comp.  Mishnah  Niddah 
III.  5  and  Rashi  TB  ibid.  28a,  s.  v.  onoo)  which  is  the  literal  equivalent  of 
hvaerpkipttv.  In  our  case  it  has  no  relation  to  repvctv,  to  castrate,  to 
distinguish  (See  Daube,  HUCA  XXII,  p.  261).  The  latter  may  have  some 
connection  with  the  interpretation  of  oho  (II  Kings  25;19)  by  Shir  Rabba 
(III.  7.  Comp.  TP  Sanhedrin  I.  2,  18c  top).  The  Midrash  states:  nr  oho 
nobnn  nn  onoon  oho  mi p  no^i  .pi  nnoo  k^dio  41  'Saris'  (II  Kings  25:19) 
refers  to  the  Mufla  (the  head)  of  the  court.  Why  is  he  called  Saris ,  because  he 
defines  (literally:  cuts)  the  Halakha  Comp.  Vay.  Rabba  IV.  1:  nyoa  lasn 
no^nn  n«  lnmn  000  -]  l  n  n.  Some  years  after  the  first  publication  of 
my  book  Daube  independently  discovered  his  mistakes.  Comp,  his  article 
in  Festschrift  Hans  Lewald  (Basel,  1953),  p.  28.  See  also  ibid.,  p.  29.  Comp, 
also,  p.  30  ibid,  and  our  discussion  below,  pp.  79-80. 

«*«  Ibid.  494d. 

133  See  K.  Lehrs,  De  Aristarchi  studiis  homer  iris*  t  p.  218. 
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In  the  time  of  R.  Josiah156  this  means  of  interpretation  was  very 
common  in  the  rabbinic  schools.*57 

The  rhetor  Theon158  writes:159  rijv  Sk  &va<rTpo<pijv  Ttjs  rdfecos 
TroWax&s  irot^aSpe^a.  “We  shall  frequently  make  use  of  the 
inversion  of  the  order/'  But  he  is  really  referring  to  the  rhetoric 
scheme  of  barepov  Trpbrepov,1^  as  is  obvious  from  the  examples 
he  cites.  This  kind  of  ivacrTpotprj  is  also  utilized  by  the 
Rabbis,161  but  the  more  common  rabbinic  anastrophe  is  that 
employed  by  Sosibius  the  \vtik6s. 

The  solutions  (Xuow)  of  the  grammarians  were  not  always 
complicated  and  artificial.  They  sometimes  assumed  much 
simpler  forms.  For  instance,  we  read  in  the  Iliad  VIII.  SSS  ff. 
is  S9  St  kv  obpavcp  aarpa  (paeivijv  ifupl  <re\iivqv  tpalver 9  Api- 
irpeirka  (“Even  as  in  heaven  around  the  gleaming  moon  the  stars 
shine  very  bright”).  “It  was  asked  (k^rrjaav) :  How  now  could 
the  moon  be  gleaming  when  the  stars  [around  it]  were  shining 
bright.  To  which  Aristarchus  solving  this  says:16*  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  moon  was  gleaming  at  that  time,  but  that  by 
its  nature  it  is  gleaming.”*65 

This  kind  of  interpretation  is  common  in  rabbinic  literature. 
The  sages  rule164  that  a  man  who  takes  a  vow  to  derive  no 
benefit  from  creatures  that  are  born  is  forbidden  to  benefit 
from  the  creatures  that  are  yet  to  be  bom.  Creatures  that  are 
born  means  creatures  whose  nature  it  is  to  be  born,l6s  and  not 
only  those  that  h&ve  already  been  born.166 

Literary  problems  were  solved  in  a  similar  way  in  the  schools 

156  Flourished  in  the  second  century. 

157  See  Bacher,  Terminologie  I,  p.  136,  s.  v.  did;  ibid.  II,  p.  144. 

I$B  Flourished  in  the  second  century. 

159  irpoyvfxv&afiaTa  193,  ed.  Spengel,  p.  877. 

,6°  See  Cicero,  Ad.  At.  I.  16,  beginning. 

l6r  See  BR  LXX.  4,  8006  and  Bacher  ibid. 

x6s  6  * kplcrapxos  tovto  X&wv  (pijoL 

t6i  ’AXXa  rijv  tpban  \afxir pbv  (Apollonius  Sophista,  Lexicon  homericumt 
ed.  Bekker,  Berlin  1833,  p.  161). 

164  Mishnah  Ntdarim  III.  9. 

iVirnV  This  is  the  reading  of  the  majority  of  mss.  See  also 

rDK^D  a.  1. 

164  Comp,  also  ibid.  7;  TB  Sotah  25b  passim. 
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of  Alexandria  and  those  of  Palestine.  The  methods  of  the 
rhetors  and  their  discussions  had  at  least  a  stimulating  effect 
on  serious  treatment  of  legal  texts.167  The  following  part  of  this 
chapter  may  shed  more  light  on  some  aspects  of  text  inter¬ 
pretation  and  its  origin. 


The  Hermeneutic  Rules  of  the  Aggadah 

Some  of  the  hermeneutic  rules  used  by  the  Rabbis  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  narrative  parts  of  the  Bible  at  first  appear  to  us  very 
artificial  and  far-fetched.  These  norms  form  part  of  the  so 
called  11  thirty- two168  hermeneutic  rules  of  the  Aggadah .”l69  Let 
us  consider  a  group  of  successive  rules: 

Rule  27.  Mashal ,  i.  e.  parable  or  allegory  or  symbol.  The 
mashal  is  already  used  in  the  Bible;  as  an  allegory  it  is  common 
in  the  Midrash.110  Very  often  the  interpretation  by  way  of 
mashal  is  undoubtedly  the  only  true  explanation  of  the  text. 
But  some  allegories  are  obviously  far  from  the  real  meaning  of 
the  text.171 

Rule  28.  Paronomasia,  amphiboly,  i.  e.  playing  with  ho¬ 
monymous  roots.172 


,6?  See  F.  Schulz,  Principles  of  Roman  Law,  p.  130,  n.  3  end. 

l6t  Some  mediaeval  authors  quote  “thirty-six  rules’*  (See  D.  Cohen  in 
Tarbis  II,  1931,  p.  249).  Joseph  Rhacenditus  (abvoj/ts  fnjTOpucrjs,  ed.  Walz, 
Rhetores  Graeci  III,  p.  479.  See  above,  n.  76)  repeats  that  the  six  tpyaaiat. 
can  be  applied  to  each  forming  together  thirty-six  rules. 

,6»  The  text  is  now  available  as  an  introduction  to  the  Midrash  '1  moo 
discovered  and  published  by  H.  G.  Enelow,  New  York  1933,  p.  10  ff. 
An  English  translation  of  these  rules  can  be  found  in  S track’s  Introduction  to 
the  Talmud  and  Midrash ,  p.  96.  For  the  time  of  its  compilation  see  ibid.,  p.  95; 
for  the  sources,  translations  and  literature,  see  ibid.,  p.  289,  nn.  2-3. 

170  See  the  abundant  material  collected  by  Einhom  in  his  D’lun  amo 
II,  VVilno  1838,  30d  ff.  See  also  I.  Heinemann,  Altjudische  Allegoristik, 
p.  15  ff. 

171  See  Heinemann  ibid.,  p.  33  ff. 

I7»  See  Einhom  ibid.  33c;  Bacher,  Terminologie  I,  p.  Ill,  s.  v.  ^yn;  Lieber- 
man  GJP ,  p.  22  ff.  Comp.  BR  XXXI.  8,  2815  and  Field,  Hexapla  (to  Jer.  1 :1 1), 
p.  573,  n.  13.  Comp.  I.  Heinemann,  The  Methods  of  the  Aggadah ,  p.  257, 
n.  14. 
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Rule  29.  Gematria,m  iabiprjipa,  i.  e.  computation  of  the 
numeric  value  of  letters.  Only  a  single  instance  is  adduced  in 
this  Midrash  to  illustrate  the  gematria.  The  number  318  (serv¬ 
ants  of  Abraham)  in  Gen.  14:14  has  the  numerical  value  of 
i.  e.  Abraham  had  only  his  servant  Eliezer  with  him.*" 
But  rabbinic  literature  is  replete  with  examples  of  gematria.™ 
Rule  30.  Substitution  of  letters,  the  so  called  Athbash 
alphabet,  i.  e.  N  (the  first  letter)  is  written  instead  of  n  (the 
last  letter),  a  (the  second  letter)  instead  of  v  (the  one  before 
the  last)  etc.  and  vice  versa.  The  Midrash 176  cites  only  one  in¬ 
stance.  ’Dp  a^  in  Jer.  51:1  is  nothing  other  than  OHBO,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Athbash  alphabet.*77  But  this  method  is  quite  common 
in  the  Midrash  and  Talmud.*7* 

Rule  31.  Noraptx6p,*7»  i.  e.  the  interpretation  of  every 
single  letter  (in  a  particular  word)  as  the  abbreviation  of  a 
series  of  words.1*0  n2noj  (I  Kings  2:8)  is  explained  as  signifying 
'n  *x 't 'd  '3,  i.  e.  nayin  ,-nix  ,nxn  ,-hdd  ,«|ni3.  The  acrostic  also 
belongs  to  this  type,  see  below  p.  79  ff . 

Another  kind  of  notaricon  is  the  breaking  of  one  word  in 
two  parts.  Our  Midrash  cites  as  an  illustration  the  word  ^ona 
(Lev.  2:14)  which  is  to  be  interpreted  yi,*a‘  «•  e.  the  word  is 


*”  I. e-  ytuntrpia  is  used  in  the  sense  of  manipulation  with  numbers. 
Comp.  M.  Cantor,  Vorlesungcn  uber  Geschichte  der  Mathematik  I>,  p.  163. 

*«  See  BR  XLII.  2, 4168  and  parallels  referred  to  in  the  notes  ibid.  Comp. 
F.  DornseifT,  Das  Alphabet  in  Mystik  uni  Magie,  Berlin  1922,  p.  107  and  n.  5 
ibid. 

*»  See  Einhorn  ibid.  34b;  Bacher  ibid.  I,  p.  127;  II,  p.  27  s.  v.  k”!dd’] 
and  p.  69  s.  v.  warm;  Dornseiff  ibid.,  p.  110  ff.  Comp,  below  n.  211. 

176  Ed.  Enelow,  p.  38. 

xrt  Comp,  the  Septuagint  (XXVIII.  1)  and  the  Aramaic  Tar  gum  a.  1.; 
Field,  Hexapla  p.  728,  n.  1;  Jakrbucher  of  N.  Brull,  I,  1874,  p.  61,  n.  2  and 
Rahmer  in  Jubelschrift . . .  Graetz ,  p.  324.  See  also  below,  n.  213. 

178  See  Bacher,  Terminologie  I,  p.  127,  n.  5;  ibid.  II,  p.  27. 

179  Shorthand,  i.  e.  written  according  to  the  use  of  the  notar  it.  See  Krauss, 
Byzantinische  Zeitschrijt  II,  1893,  p.  512  ff.  Comp.  W.  Schubart,  Das  Buck 
bei  d.  Griechen*  etc.,  pp.  78-80  and  180. 

t8oThis  kind  of  notaricon  is  very  common  in  the  Aggadah,  see  Bacher 
Terminologie  I,  p.  126;  ibid.  II,  p.  124  and  especially  the  rabbinic  material 
adduced  by  Einhorn  (see  above  n.  170)  34c  ff. 

1,1  This  is  taken  from  Sifra  a.  I.,  ed.  Weiss  12d,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  123. 
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broken  in  two  parts,  and  the  letters  of  the  first  part  are 
transposed.  The  notaricon  includes  an  anagram  as  well.  The 
Aggadah 182  frequently  resorts  to  the  application  of  the  anagram.1®3 

Similarly  -paN  (Gen.  41:43)  is  interpreted  by  R.  Judah1®*  as 
-p  The  name  of  the  Patriarch  pun  is  dissolved1®3  into 
P  1K1.186 

The  artificiality  of  the  last  four  hermeneutic  rules  is  evident. 
An  anonymous  Midrash  appended  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-two 
hermeneutic  norms1®7  remarks:  ana  u\bnn  Na  *a  noiN  mn  nn 
ybyn  vb  pw  moiVn  nan  ok  nm  noim  bp  onan  nbrn  .pay 
noa  nn»  by  omonn  min  nan  ,o'ny  nt>jb  wcr  nn«  oi^n  pnmo 
□’oya  r}DDb  nxv  nnn  tnpDt*  noai  "Behold  it  says:  lA  dream 
carries  much  implication *  (Eccl.  5:2).  Now  by  using  the  method 
of  kal  vafyomer  (a  minor i  ad  maius)  we  reason:  If  the  contents 
of  dreams  which  have  no  effect  may  yield  a  multitude  of  inter¬ 
pretations,  how  much  more  then  should  the  important  contents 
of  the  Torah  imply  many  interpretations  in  every  verse.” 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  Midrash  possibly  felt  that 
some  similarity  exists  between  the  methods  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  dreams  and  some  of  the  hermeneutic  rules  of  the  Aggadah . 
Indeed,  we  shall  demonstrate  the  striking  fact  that  the  her¬ 
meneutic  rules  mentioned  above  are  also  applied  to  the  solution 
of  dreams.  In  this  realm  they  are  quite  understandable.  It  lies 
in  the  very  nature  of  some  dreams  and  most  of  the  oracles  to 
make  their  revelations  in  a  concealed  and  disguised  way. 
Dreams  and  oracles  lend  themselves  to  many  and  various  kinds 
of  interpretation.  They  are,  of  course,  always  right.  The  ex¬ 
pounder  will  show  by  the  remotest  ways  possible  that  they  did 

,!l  And  in  this  category  we  count  the  urDODK  (see  above  p.  63)  parts  of 
the  Halakha  as  well. 

See  TP  Nazir  VII.  2,  56b;  TB  Mo'ed  Katan  9b;  Tanfruma,  beginning 
etc.  etc. 

1 •«  Sifre  II.  1  (end),  ed.  Finkelstein,  p.  8.  See  ibid,  the  strong  objection 
raised  by  R.  Jose  of  Damascus  to  this  interpretation. 

,s*  Pirkei  R.  Eliezer  ch.  36,  ed.  Rabbi  David  Luria,  84at  and  comp.  n.  36 
ibid. 

,M  Comp.  TB  Berakhoth  7b. 

til  Midrash  Haggadol  Bcreshith,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  XXV,  ed.  Margulies, 
p.  39. 
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not  lie.  Necessity  often  compelled  the  priests  and  interpreters 
to  invent  the  most  clever  devices  for  explaining  the  meanings 
of  oracles  and  dreams.  The  cleverer  the  trick,  the  deeper  the 
impression  on  the  inquirer  of  the  dreams  and  oracles.  We  shall 
now  consider  in  order  the  application  of  the  five  above-men¬ 
tioned  rules  to  the  elucidation  of  dreams  and  oracles* 

1.  Symbols1"  and  allegories189  are  the  most  common  means 
for  the  explanation  of  dreams.190  We  need  not  bring  examples 
for  it,  the  phenomenon  being  universally  known. 

2.  Paronomasia,  the  playing  with  homonyms,  is  an  im¬ 

portant  element  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Artemidorus 
gives  a  number  of  instances191  to  this  effect.  Rabbinic  litera¬ 
ture191  has  preserved  a  lengthy  catalogue  of  dream  interpreta¬ 
tions.  H.  Lewy193  demonstrated  the  close  parallel  between 
Artemidorus*  Onirocriticon  and  the  dream  interpretations  of  the 
Rabbis.19*  Paronomasia  plays  an  important  part  in  it. 195  In  many 
places  the  style  of  the  Talmudic  passages  (ibid.)  makes  the 
impression  of  being  excerpts  from  a  manual  on  dreams  which 
contained  general  principles.  The  Rabbis  frequently  employ 
such  general  formulas196  as  yin  ...  <#AI1  .  .  .  except.**  For 

instance  they  say:  'idi  yin  zrbrb  ]'&  mpT  'vn  hi  “All  kinds  of 
vegetables  are  of  good  omen  in  a  dream  except  etc.**197  Dream 
books  from  all  over  the  world  and  of  all  times  have  utilized 
similar  methods. 

lM  See  Bouch6-Leclerck,  Histoire  de  la  divination  I,  pp.  116  ff.  and  312. 

l%9  See  Artemidorus,  Onirocriticon  I.  2;  Bouche-Leclerck  ibid.,  p.  302. 

199  See  Rabbinowicz  onsio  to  Bcrakhotk ,  p.  315. 

1,1  Ibid.  I.  68;  II.  12,  s.  v.  alyts;  III.  28  passim.  See  Bouche-Leclerck 
ibid.,  p.  313  ff. 

192  j*p  Ma'aser  Sheni  IV.  9,  55b,  Ekha  Rabba  I,  ed.  Buber  26a  ff,  and 
particularly  TB  Bcrakhotk  55a-57b. 

m  Rhcinisches  Museum  /.  Philologie  N.  F.  48  (1893),  pp.  398-419. 

194  Comp,  also  I.  Wiesner,  Scholien  zum  Babylonischen  Talmud ,  I,  p. 
124  ff. 

191  See  A.  Kristianpoller,  ‘Traum  un.  Traumdeutung  im  Talmud”  (in 
Monumenta  Talmudica  IV),  p.  46  ff.,  Nos.  139-153;  H.  Lewy  ibid. 

194  TB  Berakhoth  57b  (many  times). 

197  Comp.  Artemidorus  ibid.  I.  68:  rCiv  doirpUo: v  navra,  pox#qpa  7r\ni/ 
tioov.  "All  pulses  are  of  a  bad  omen  except  peas.” 
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3.  The  gematria,  l<rbpi]<pa,  the  numerical  value  of  letters,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  components  of  the  onirocritica.'* 

To  see  the  weasel  in  a  dream  is  a  bad  portent,  because  the 
letters  of  yakij  (weasel)  are  of  the  same  numerical  value  as  Slicti 
(lawsuit  or  penalty)  .,w  Meeting  a  weasel  on  the  way  was  believed 
in  antiquity  to  be  a  bad  portent,*”  and  the  Rabbis  condemned 
this  belief.*"  Nevertheless  they  saw  in  the  weasel  some  sinister 
symbol.  They  said:*"  no  rrforo  oViyn  ’to  bo  bsna  tun  no!? 
D^iyn  *to  p  13  nrao  'ob  njnv  nrto  nraoi  miu  nttrn  m^nn 
'0  ) rr  ttbi  T3S’  .i*n’3D  p  'ob  i*jnv  p’tti  pirini  in*ra  prom  ]mu 
oddin  “Why  does  it***  liken  all  inhabitants  of  the  world  to  a 
weasel,*94  because  just  as  this  weasel  drags  and  stores  up  and 
does  not  know  for  whom  it  stores,  so  the  dwellers  of  the  world 
drag  and  store,  drag  and  store,  not  knowing  for  whom  they 
store,  [as  it  is  written]  :*°s  'He  keapeth  up  riches,  and  knoweth 
not  who  shall  gather  them \””4 

Artemidorus"7  similarly  explains  that  the  vision  of  a  weasel 
in  a  dream  is  a  bad  omen  because  it  spoils  whatever  it  takes.”8 
The  latter  interpreted  the  dream  of  a  weasel  by  means  of 
gematria  and  a  symbol;  the  Rabbis  apply  it  in  the  Aggadah 
with  the  help  of  paronomasia. 

Although  there  is  no  evidence  in  early  rabbinic  literature  for 
the  use  of  gematria  (Urh^epa)  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams*09 

>*•  See  Artemidorus  ibid.,  ed.  Hercher,  Index  rerum,  p.  303,  s.  v.  lobifatpa; 
Buche-Leclerck  ibid.  I,  pp.  313  and  318  ff. 

Artem.  III.  28:  tan  ybp  la6ifnj<pos  bUrj  Kal  ya\if. 

*»  See  H.  Lewy,  Zeitschrifl des  Vereinsf.  Volkskunde  III,  1893,  pp.  135-136. 
Comp,  also  Lieberman  GJP,  p.  98,  n.  19. 

*°*  See  Lieberman  ibid. 

™  TP  Skabbath  XIV.  1,  14c. 

**  I.  e.  Scripture,  Ps.  49:2. 

**  A  play  on  and  minn. 

*°»  Ps.  39:7.  Comp.  ibid.  6. 

**  The  Rabbis  probably  allude  to  the  destruction  of  the  weasel  by  the 
snake  which  then  devours  the  food  stored  up  by  the  former.  See  Arist.  Hist, 
anim .  IX.  1,  609b;  ibid.  6,  612b. 

*•»  Ibid.  III.  28. 

**  8  rt  yap  av  X&jSp,  tovto  arjire t. 

**  Comp.  A.  Loewinger,  Der  Traum  in  der  judischen  Literatur ,  p.  27,  n.  7 
and  p.  30.  See  below  n.  211. 
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we  can  assume  the  Rabbis  were  not  unaware  of  this  method  in 
the  onirocritica.  The  wide  use  of  the  gematria  in  the  magic 
and  mystic  literature210  argues  for  its  general  application  in  all 
occult  sciences  of  the  time.211 

4.  Substitution  of  letters,  Athbash 2,2  was  widely  practiced  in 
antiquity.215  No  evidence  is  found  for  the  application  of  Athbash 
in  dream  interpretations,  but  the  common  use  of  it  suggests 
that  the  experts  on  dreams  would  not  neglect  this  device  when 
occasion  arose.  Rab214  maintained215  that  Daniel  had  interpreted 
(Dan.  5:25)  the  oracle  by  the  method  of  Athbash .  This  asserts 
its  application  in  at  least  the  interpretation  of  oracles. 

5.  Notaricon  in  all  its  forms  and  variations  as  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Rabbis  in  the  exposition  of  the  Aggadah 2,6  is 
quite  common  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  among  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles: 

2,0  See  F.  Domseiff,  Das  Alphabet  etc.,  pp.  91-118;  Th.  Hopfner,  Griechisch- 
Aegyplischer  Offenbarungszauber ,  p.  181;  R.  Eisler,  Welicnmantd ,  p.  789,  8.  v. 
Isopsephie;  idem,  Archtv  f.  Religionswissenschaft  XVI,  1913,  p.  305,  n.  2. 

2.1  The  use  of  letters  as  numerals  is  apparently  a  Greek  invention  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Semites  at  a  much  later  time,  see  Domseiff,  Das  Alphabet 
etc.,  p.  11.  (Comp,  now  H.  L.  Ginsberg,  Studies  in  Koheleth ,  p.  32  ff.)  At 
some  time  during  the  second  commonwealth  the  Jews  inscribed  a,  /?,  y  (sig¬ 
nifying  1,  2,  3)  on  the  several  baskets  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (See  Mishnah 
Shekalim  III.  2),  i.  e.  the  Jews  availed  themselves  of  the  Greek  alphabet  to 
employ  letters  as  numerals  (In  the  Mishnah  ibid.  R.  Ishmael  is  only  explaining 
the  statement  of  the  first  Tanna).  Comp,  however  Tosefta  Ma'asser  Sheni 
V.  1. 

The  numerical  value  of  Greek  letters  was  also  utilized  in  the  rabbinic 
dream  interpretations.  R.  Jose  ( BR  ch.  68.  12,  785,  see  also  the  sources  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  n.  192)  explains  (the  dream  about  the  treasure  in)  Cappadocia 
to  signify  jcdnra  Sokol,  twenty  beams.  This  is,  of  course,  no  iob$n\(pov.  The 
absence  of  the  latter  in  early  Jewish  onirocritica  may  be  quite  indicative  of 
its  origin. 

2.2  See  above  n.  177. 

2.3  See  Domseiff,  Das  Alphabet  etc.,  pp.  17  (and  n.  2  ibid.),  125  and  136. 
Comp,  also  H.  I.  Marrou,  Histoire  de  l* education  dans  Vantiquite ,  p.  212. 
For  other  ways  of  substitution  of  letters  see  Suetonius,  Jul .  LVI.  6  (A.  Gelius, 
Nod.  Alt.  XVII.  9.  1-5);  idem,  Aug.  LXXXVIII.  Comp.  TB  Sukkah 
52b. 

2.4  Flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 

115  TB  Sanhedrin  22a. 

3,6  See  above,  nn.  180—185. 
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a.  Every  single  letter  is  considered  as  an  abbreviation  of  a 
word.217  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi  said218  that  the  vision  of  the  letter 

in  a  dream  is  a  good  omen.  “Is  it  because  stands  for 
aw?”219  Similarly,  Artemidorus220  relates  that  once  a  military 
commander  saw  the  letters  t  #c  #  in  a  dream  inscribed  on  his 
sword.221  The  Jewish  war  in  Cyrene222  broke  out,  and  the  man 
who  saw  the  dream  died  a  hero’s  death.  Consequently,  the 
explanation  of  the  dream  was  that  the  t  stood  for  TovSafois, 
the  k  for  Kvpqvaiois  and  the  t?  for  diLvaros. 

b.  The  anagram223  was  a  common  device  in  the  onirocritica . 
The  Rabbis  say:224  -piy  idi  vmny  no  o^na  omjw  n«nn 
'VDl  “If  a  man  sees  barley  in  a  dream  it  means  that  his  sins 
were  removed,  as  it  is  written  (Isa.  6:7) :  'And  thine  iniquity  is 
taken  away'”  The  letters  pTiyp  (barley)  are  transposed  and 
made  to  signify  py  no  (sin  is  removed).  It  is  a  common  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  hermeneutic  rules  of  the  Midrash .  TB22S  formu¬ 
lates  it:  panm  pD’Dioi  pyui  “One  may  remove  (a  letter]  and 
add  [one]  and  then  interpret.”  From  Artemidorus226  it  is  evident 

See  above,  n.  180.  Comp,  also  the  Onirocriticon  of  Rabbi  Shlomoh 
Almoli  moi^n  inns,  Gate  I,  ch.  1  end. 

«»  TB  Baba  Kamma  55a,  see  onsio  ’pnpi  ibid.,  p.  119. 

719  TB  ibid.  For  n*»D  as  an  inauspicious  sign,  see  Lieberman,  GJP,  p.  191. 
In  the  Midrash  of  the  alphabet  by  the  Samaritan  Marqah  (M.  Heidenheim, 
Der  Kommenlar  Marqah1  s  des  Samarilaners ,  p.  XI,  n.  2)  this  letter  is  the  symbol 
of  the  snake  which  brought  destruction  into  the  world.  Comp,  however, 
JRettig,  Mcmar  Marqa ,  p.  23.  Dornseif?  (Do*  Alphabet  etc.)  who  collected  the 
material  on  the  exegesis  of  the  alphabet  overlooked  Marqah  *s  Midrash .  See 
H.  Baneth,  Des  Samarilaners  Marqah  an  die  22  Buchstaben ,  Berlin  1888, 
p.  50  ff. 

IV.  24. 

*«  olov  VTpaToirMpxys  erl  rjj  paxatpp  avrov  yeyp&pdai  ut?. 
kykvero  iroXtpos  6  Touia Xk6s  h  Kvprjvy,  xal  rjp'urTevaw  h  ru>  iroXkpv 
A  ld(bu  rdv  ovtipov,  Kal  tovto  ff  6  etiropcv,  Att 6  pbf  rod  t  TovAatois,  a7ro 
61  tov  k  KvpjjvatOLSf  bird  81  rov  t?  tfaparos. 

277  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  Jewish  war  against  Trajan,  see  Schiirer, 
Geschichte  IJ,  p.  665. 

See  above  n.  183. 

TB  Berakhoth  57a. 

«s  Yoma  48a;  Baba  Bathra  111b  and  parallels.  Comp.  TP  Sota  V.  1,  20a. 

226  IV.  23:  peradhrcs . . .  A^Xovm  ij  irpoadevres  ypappara.  “Chang¬ 
ing  . . .  removing  and  adding  letters.”  Comp.  ibid.  I.  11. 
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that  this  was  the  practice  of  the  Greek  interpreters  of  dreams. 
The  anagram  was  also  widely  employed  in  mystic  and  magic 
literature.”7 

c.  The  dissolution  of  one  word  into  two  parts”*  was  also 
generally  practiced  in  the  onirocritica.  is  there  inter¬ 

preted”9  as  yoer,  “The  Lord  will  hear  [his  prayers] ,”  and 
2b&  as  2b  ^  “To  Him  is  [his]  heart.”330  During  his  siege  of 
Tyre  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  seen  a  satyr  in  a 
dream  who  mocked  him  at  a  distance.  “The  diviners,  dividing 
the  word  “satyros”  in  two  parts  (sa  Tyros),  said  to  him 
plausibly  enough  ‘Tyre  is  to  be  thineV1331 

We  not  only  find  the  same  methods  employed  in  the  oniro¬ 
critica  and  in  the  Aggadah ,  but  sometimes  also  come  across  the 
very  same  interpretations  in  both  sources.  The  Sifre 333  playing 
on  the  word  name  (Deut.  33:4),  heritage,  interprets  it  as  if  it 
were  written  mzniKD  (betrothed),  and,  deriving  from  it  that  the 
Torah  is  betrothed  to  Israel,  it  draws  certain  conclusions.333 
The  identical  exegesis  is  used  in  the  solution  of  a  dream.334  In 
the  onirocriticon  the  betrothed  girl  symbolizes  the  Torah.  In 
the  Aggadah  the  Torah  is  betrothed  to  Israel. 

The  methods  applied  in  the  understanding  of  dreams  were 
invented  neither  by  the  Jews  nor  by  the  Greeks.  They  go  back 
to  hoary  antiquity.  The  ingenuity  of  the  diviner  or  seer  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  complicated  solutions  of  dreams,  oracles  and 
magic,  which  lent  themselves  to  similar  ways  of  interpretations; 
they  borrow  from  each  other  and  supplement  one  another. 

“Seventy  years,  as  the  period  of  its  (i.  e.  Babylon's)  desola- 

See  L.  Blau,  Das  altjudische  Zaubcrwcscn,  pp.  147-148;  Dornseiff, 
Das  Alphabet  etc.,  p.  63. 

334  See  above,  nn.  181,  184-186. 

339  TB  Berakhoth  56b. 

3J<>  Ibid.  57a. 

*3«  Plut.  vit  Alex .  XXIV.  5:  oi  61  p&rtis  Tofoona  biaipovures  ovk 
amdavccs  lipaoav  auTcjj'  2?)  yevTjaerat  Ti/pos.  Artemidorus  (IV.  24) 
ascribes  this  analysis  to  the  famous  seer  Aristandros  of  Telmessus  in  Lycia. 
See  on  him  Bouche-Leclerck,  Histoire  de  la  divination  II,  p.  76  ff. 

333 II,  345,  ed.  Finkelstein,  p.  402.  Comp.  Shemoth  Rabba  XXXIII.  7. 

3«  See  also  TB  Sanhedrin  59a  and  Pesabim  49b. 

*34  TB  Berakhoth  57a. 
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tion,  he  (i.  e.  Marduk)  wrote  down  (in  the  Book  of  Fate).  But 
the  merciful  Marduk  in  a  moment  his  heart  was  at  rest 
(appeased)  turned  it  upside  down  and  for  the  eleventh  year 
ordered  its  restoration.”2*5  The  Babylonian  numeral  ”70”  turned 
upside  down,  or  reversed,  becomes  ”11”,  just  as  our  printed  ”9” 
turned  upside  down  becomes  ”6”.3*6 

Writing  or  reading  letters  upside  down  was  probably  not 
limited  to  oracular  interpretation  only,  but  was  practiced  in 
magic  as  well.  More  than  a  thousand  years  later  Plinius  Medicus 
prescribed3*7  as  a  ”remedy”  for  a  persistent  haemorrhage  the 
writing  of  the  patient’s  own  name  on  his  forehead  in  letters 
inverted  upside  down.3*8  The  methods  were  the  same  at  different 
times  among  different  nations. 

The  Rabbis  knew  this  truth.  R.  Abbahu3*9  was  once  in¬ 
volved  in  a  controversy  with  non-Jews  about  the  survival  of 
children  bom  after,  seven  or  eight  months  of  pregnancy.340  The 

The  Black  Stone  of  Esarhaddon  of  680  B.  C.  E.  (Luckenbill  in  The 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  XLI,  1925,  p.  242  ff.).  Prof.  H.  L. 
Ginsberg  has  kindly  drawn  my  attention  to  this  inscription. 

Luckenbill  ibid. 

**7  I.  7,  cited  by  Dornseiff,  Das  Alphabet  etc.,  p.  56,  n.  1. 

3,1  Nomen  ipsius,  inversis  Uteris,  apices  deorsum. 

**♦  Died  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

340  According  to  a  tradition  quoted  from  an  unknown  source  in  the  Yemen¬ 
ite  Midrash  Haggadol  on  Ex  2:2  (p.  13):  “All  the  prophets  were  born  after 
only  seven  months  of  pregnancy.*4  Prolev .  Jacobi  (V.  2)  asserts  (according  to 
two  manuscripts  and  the  Armenian  version)  that  Anna  gave  birth  to  Mary 
after  seven  months  of  pregnancy.  The  same  was  said  about  Dionysus  and 
Apollo,  see  Gaster,  The  Joshua  Bloch  Memorial  Volume,  p.  118,  n.  4. 

Rabbi  Simeon  Duran  in  his  book  (composed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
.fifteenth  century  in  Algiers)  pm  n&p  relates:  And  they  (i.  e.  the  Gentiles)  say 
that  the  reason  a  child  born  after  eight  months  of  pregnancy  is  not  viable  is  that 
Jesus  the  Nazarene,  who  was  born  after  eight  months  of  pregnancy  ordained 
that  no  child  born  after  this  period  of  pregnancy  survive.  Suspecting  that  the 
Rabbi  drew  his  information  from  Moslem  sources  I  inquired  of  Prof.  Arthur 
Jeffery  about  this  tradition  in  Arabic  literature.  Dr.  Jeffery  kindly  supplied  the 
following  information:  Ibrahim  al-Thalabi  in  his  IJisa?  al-Anbia  (i.  e.  his - 
toriae  prophelarum ),  ed.  Cairo  1921,  p.  265  reports  (The  tradition  goes  back 
to  Al-Kalbl):  “The  scholars  differ  as  to  the  period  of  Mary*s  pregnancy  and 
the  time  of  her  giving  birth  to  Jesus.  Some  say  that  the  measure  of  her 
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Rabbi  remarked  :241  ibdr  ncra  n»D’R  'BOD  R3R  pDTTD 

“From  your  own  [alphabet]  I  will  prove  it  to  you  f  (f^ra)  = 
&rra,  7}  (97Ta)=d«T«.M*4*  The  most  plausible  explanation  was 
suggested  by  O.  Crusius:243  Since  f  equals  7  and  17  8  the 
cryptogram  has  to  be  deciphered  as:  fp  rd  iirra  <fia\\ov> 
fl  rd  6ktq>9  i.  e.  “Infants  of  seven  months  are  more  likely  to 
survive  than  those  of  eight."244  R.  Abbahu  resorted  here  to 
the  notaricon ,**s  paronomasia  and  the  numerical  value  of  letters, 
and  combined  them  together246  for  the  purpose  of  investing 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  with  mysterious  significance.  The 
method  was  well  understood  by  Jew  and  Gentile  alike. 

To  sum  up,  numberless  methods  for  the  interpretations  of 
dreams,  oracles  and  mystic  writings  existed  in  the  ancient 
world  from  times  immemorial.  Very  often  the  same  phenome¬ 
non  lent  itself  to  various  and  even  contradictory  explanations.247 

pregnancy  was  the  same  as  other  women,  namely  nine  months.  Others  say  it 
was  eight  months,  and  that  that  was  an  added  miracle,  since  no  eight  months 
child  has  ever  lived  save  Jesus.  Others  say  it  was  six  months,  others  three 
hours,  and  others,  that  it  was  a  single  hour/1  In  this  source,  however,  there  is 
no  mention  that  it  was  Jesus  who  decreed  that  no  child  bom  after  eight  months 
of  pregnancy  should  survive.  The  Rabbi  denied  the  claim,  pointing  out  that 
Hippocrate  (See  de  nutr.  XLII  and  the  commentary  of  Sabinus  quoted  by 
A.  Gellius,  nodes  Att .  III.  16)  and  Aristotle  (See  hist,  anim .  VII.  4  584b) 
who  lived  hundreds  of  years  before  Jesus  possessed  knowledge  of  this  rule. 
Consequently,  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  decree  of  Jesus. 

***  BR  XIV.  2,  1272  and  parallels  referred  to  by  Theodor  a.  1. 

*«*  See  A.  Briill,  Fremdsprachliche  Redensarten,  Leipzig  1869,  p.  16,  n.  2; 
S.  Krauss  LW  I,  p.  154. 

**Apud  L.  Cohn  in  MGWJ  XLIV,  1900,  p.  569;  see  Lieberman  GJP, 
p.  23. 

*««  Comp.  Galen,  Phil .  hist.,  ed.  Kuhn  p.  333;  Oribasius,  collect,  med. 
XXII.  5,  ed.  Bussemaker  et  Daremberg  III,  p.  63.  The  latter  remarks  that 
the  theory  according  to  which  children  bora  after  eight  months  of  pregnancy 
are  not  able  to  live  is  false,  for  they  do  live  ( tovto  6k  k<TTi  \pev60s'  f y6p). 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  number  of  surviving  eight  months  infants  is  less 
than  that  of  seven  months  children  (Ijttov  t&v  iirrapiiv^v). 

*«  I.  e.  breaking  the  names  of  the  letters  in  two  parts. 

,<6  It  is  the  same  device  employed  by  R.  Jose  in  his  dream  interpretation 
where  he  dissolved  Cappadocia  in  Kdmra  6okoi ,  twenty  beams,  see  above 
n.  211. 

*0  See  Cicero,  de  divinat .  II.  70. 
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The  Rabbis  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  centuries  (and  among  them  we  find  R.  'Akiba, 
the  famous  interpreter  of  the  Torah)  already  employed  the 
shrewd  and  complicated  methods  of  the  onirocrilica  in  their 
dream  interpretations.248 

For  the  interpretation  of  sacred  legal  texts,  which  were  not 
as  a  rule  formulated  in  an  ambiguous  language,  different  means 
were  undoubtedly  in  use  among  the  priests.  The  Rabbis  applied 
comparatively  few  rules  to  the  elaboration  of  the  legal  part  of 
the  Torah.  They  were  the  result  of  choice,  discrimination  and 
crystallization  out  of  many  ways  for  the  exposition  of  texts. 
In  the  Aggadah  however  and  in  the  mnsDDK  (“supports”)  for 
the  Halakha ,  the  Rabbis  resorted  to  well  established  devices 
which  were  current  in  the  literary  world  at  that  time.  Had 
the  Rabbis  themselves  invented  these  artificial  rules  in  their 
interpretations,  the  “supports”  from  the  Bible  would  be  in¬ 
effective  and  strange  to  the  public.  But  as  the  utilization  of 
instruments  accepted  all  over  the  civilized  world  of  that  time 
their  rules  of  interpretation  of  the  Aggadah  (and  their  “supports” 
for  the  Halakha  from  Scripture)  were  a  literary  affectation  which 
was  understood  and  appreciated  by  their  contemporaries.249 

However,  although  we  possess  no  evidence  that  the  Rabbis 
borrowed  their  rules  of  interpretation  from  the  Greeks,  the 
situation  is  quite  different  when  we  deal  with  formulation, 
terms,  categories  and  systematization  of  these  rules.  The  latter 
were  mainly  created  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  Jews  most  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  hesitate  to  take  them  over  and  adapt  them  to 
their  own  rules  and  norms. 

The  name  Mekhilta ,  Mekhilata  (literally:  measure,  measures), 
for  the  Tannaitic  treatises  which  interpret  the  Bible250  cor- 

*<*  TP  Ma'aser  Sheni  IV,  end,  55c. 

We  have  suggested  that  some  of  the  artificial  rules  in  Aggadic  her¬ 
meneutics  were  derived  from  the  onirocrilica  rather  than  from  the  realm  of 
oracles  etc.  because  the  former  was  in  vogue  among  the  Jews,  whereas  nothing 
of  the  latter  was  used  by  them  in  the  rabbinic  period  save  the  Vip  na,  see 
Appendix  I,  below  p.  194  ff. 

250  Or  for  collections  of  rabbinic  law,  see  J.  N.  Epstein,  Tarbiz  VI.  3,  p. 
102  ff. 
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responds  exactly  to  kclv&v,  Kav6vest*si  the  treatise,  or  treatises, 
of  logic.**  Again  the  term  nw  HTM  appears  to  be  the  literal 
translation  of  the  Greek  cbyKpuns  irpbs  Itrov ,253  which  in¬ 
dicates  the  influence  of  Greek  terminology. 

Hence  we  may  go  a  step  further.  Although  the  Rabbis  can¬ 
not  be  definitely  said  to  have  adopted  a  certain  method  from 
the  Greeks,  they  may  nevertheless  have  learned  from  them  the 
application  of  that  method  to  a  particular  question.  We  shall 
cite  one  interesting  instance. 

It  appears  that  the  device  of  an  acrostic  in  a  composition 
to  indicate  the  name  of  the  author  was  already  employed  in 
the  Orient  in  the  second  millenium  B.  C.  E,2M  According  to 
Cicero255  Ennius  Quintus  wove  into  some  of  his  verses  the 
acrostic:256  Quae  Q.  Ennius  fecit,  “Quintus  Ennius  wrote  it.” 
In  the  view  of  modem  scholars  the  Greek  acrostic  of  this  type257 
is  not  earlier  than  the  second  century  B.  C.  E.258 

Perhaps  we  may  venture  the  conjecture  that  even  the  early 
Alexandrian  grammarians  sought  acrostics  in  Homer’s  books  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  authorship  of  certain  poems 
found  in  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey.259  Athenaeus  reports260  that 
Sosibius261  was  a  recipient  of  a  royal  stipend  from  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  The  latter  once  commanded  his  stewards  to  refuse 
Sosibius  his  stipend  and  to  tell  him  that  he  had  already  received 
it.  The  stewards  obeyed  the  order  of  the  king  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  Sosibius  went  to  him  and  complained  of  their  action. 


*sx  See  Hoffmann,  Zur  Einleitung  in  die  halachischen  Midraschim ,  p.  37 
and  Epstein  ibid. 

***  Comp.  6  ’E'jriKobpov  kclv&v,  see  Diog.  Laert.  X.  30  ff. 

***  See  above,  p.  59  ff. 

**  See  B.  Landsberger,  Zeitschrift  /.  Assyriologie  1936,  p.  33;  R.  Marcus, 
Journal  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  VI,  1947,  p.  109  and  notes  ibid. 

De  divin.  II.  LIV.  Ill,  referred  to  by  Graf  in  PW  -RE  I,  p.  1200. 

*s6  QUae  &Kpo<TTixk  dicitur. 

357  Notwithstanding  the  report  of  A.  Gellius  (Noct.  Att.  XIV.  6.  4)  that 
some  authors  tried  to  find  acrostics  in  the  poems  of  Homer  (see  Graf  ibid.). 

I.  e.  not  earlier  than  the  previously  mentioned  Latin  acrostic,  see 
Graf  ibid,  and  Domseiff,  Das  Alphabet  etc.,  p.  147. 

359  Comp.  Seneca,  efnst.  88.  40. 

460  Dcipn,  XI,  493f.  **  See  above  n.  144. 
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Ptolemy  asked  for  the  records  and,  upon  examining  them, 
affirmed  that  his  stewards  were  right  in  their  assertion  that 
Sosibius  had  already  received  his  stipend.  The  records  had  the 
following  list  of  names  of  people  who  had  already  been  paid 
their  allowances:  Soteros,  Sosigenos,  Bionos,  Appolloniou.  The 
king  said:  Take  the  so  from  Soteros,  the  si  from  Sosigenos, 
the  first  syllable  from  Bionos  and  the  last  letters  from  Appollo¬ 
niou,  and  you  have:  So-si-bi-ou.  14 You  will  find  that  you  your¬ 
self  received  your  due  according  to  your  own  devices,”*4*  i.e. 
the  way  of  your  interpretation  of  Homer. 

This  anecdote  makes  good  sense  only  if  we  suppose  that 
Sosibius  liked  to  look  for  acrostics  in  the  poems  of  Homer  which 
might  contain  the  names  (signatures)  of  their  authors.  Ptolemy 
argued  that  by  Sosibius’  own  methods  he  could  prove  that  the 
latter’s  name  was  found  in  his  records  indicating  that  he  had 
already  received  his  pay.  If  our  conjecture  is  true,  Sosibius 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  search  for  an  acrostic  as  a  literary 
criterion  for  the  establishment  of  the  authorship  of  a  given 
work.  This  innovation  seemed  ridiculous  to  his  contemporaries, 
and  he  was  accordingly  given  his  own  medicine. 

In  early  rabbinic  literature  this  kind  of  acrostic  is  not  men¬ 
tioned.263  But  the  Rabbis  were  sometimes  confronted  with 
problems  similar  to  the  question  of  authorship  in  classic  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  possible  discovery  of  an  acrostic  would  be  of 
some  help. 

For  instance,  the  Rabbis  differed  as  to  the  writer  of  the 
Second  Tables.  The  Bible  itself  leaves  room  for  doubt.  Some 
verses  imply  (Ex.  34:1;  Deut.  10:2,  4)  that  the  Almighty  wrote 
them  (as  He  did  the  first  ones).  But  other  verses  (Ex.  34:27, 
28)  indicate  that  Moses  engraved  the  Second  Tables.  The 
prevalent  rabbinic  view  is  that  both  the  First  and  the  Second 
Tables  were  written  by  the  Almighty  Himself.264  But  some 

***  tvpijaeis  cavrdv  AireiX^pdra  Kara  rds  ads  kmvolas. 

The  only  two  instances  are:  Pesikia  Rabbathi  46,  ed.  Friedmann,  187a 
which  finds  the  acrostic  nwA  in  ro®n  ov1?  w  -noro  (Ps.  92:1)  and  Tanbuma 
W'ikh  5  where  a  gematria  derived  from  an  acrostic  forms  the  name  rwo.  In 
both  cases  we  have  apparently  later  interpolations. 

**<  See  Tosefta  Baba  Kamma  VII,  358 1  ff.  and  Debarim  Rabba  III.  17. 
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rabbinic  sources  suggest  that  the  latter  were  the  work  of 
Moses.265  Rabbi  Isaiah  the  Younger  (of  Trani)  states  explicitly:366 

anon  rvn  i?  airo  nrw  Npvn  in1?  toidi 

mnarip  *1*?  mx«  uanm  now  nn  11 ! And  I  will  write 9 

(Ex.  34:1)  is  not  meant  in  the  literal  sense,  for  it  is  said  (ibid. 
27):  1 Write  thou \  Only  the  First  Tables  were  of  the  Lord's 
own  handwriting.  The  verse  lI  will  write 9  means  I  shall  order 
thee  to  write."  Similarly  Pseudo-Philo267  records:  Et  dixit  ei 
Deus  .  .  .  rescribe  in  eis  iusticias  etc.  "And  the  Lord  said  to 
him  .  .  .  write  upon  them  the  laws  etc." 

Consequently  the  opinions  of  the  Rabbis  were  divided  as  to 
the  handwriting  of  the  Second  Tables.  Both  parties  found  their 
evidence  in  ojk,  the  first  word  of  the  Tables,  which  they  rated 
as  an  acrostic.  The  prevalent  opinion  read  ita6V  to  mean : 
nun*  nun d  'weh  njr  "I  Myself  wrote  [and]  gave  [them]."  In 
this  view  the  first  word  of  both  the  First  and  the  Second  Tables 
indicates  that  they  were  both  written  by  the  Lord  Himself. 

However  an  anonymous  statement  preserved  in  the  Yemenite 
Midrash  Haggadol 269  records:  nuna  np’DU  tut*  hdk  pm 
nun’  "The  Rabbis  said  ujr  is  to  be  resolved  into:  I  notnico 
(vojuk6s)  wrote  [and]  gave  [them]."  Here  it  is  the  vofiucbs 
who  wrote  and  gave  the  Tables.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  voiuk6s  is  none  other  than  Moses.  The  Samaritan 
Marqah,270  in  enumerating  the  titles  of  Moses,  calls  him  nuD’D,271 

365  Shemoth  1 Rabba  XLVII.  9,  end.  Comp.  ibid.  2  and  Tankuma  ibid.,  ed. 
Buber  59a  and  n.  123  ibid. 

266  31 »  Hebrdische  Beilage  zum  Magazin  of  Berliner  and  Hoffmann, 

1885,  p.  16. 

467  XII.  10,  ed.  Kisch,  p.  149. 

164  TB  Skabbath  105a;  Pesikta  Rabbathi  XXI,  ed.  Friedmann  105a; 
Pesikta  deR.  Kahana  XII,  109a. 

369  To  Deut.  5:6  in  nVnon  XVIII,  p.  53;  Midrasch  Tannaimt  ed.  Hoffman, 
p.  20,  note  *. 

270  M.  Heidenheim,  Bibliotheca  Samaritana  III,  p.  114;  H.  Baneth,  Dei 
Samarilaners  Marqah  an  die  22  Buchstabent  p.  48. 

271  This  was  the  surname  of  Moses  in  the  Jewish  Hellenistic  writings,  see 
W.  Bauer,  Griechisch-deutsches  Worterbuch  z.  d.  N.  7\,  s.  v.  fit  a  try  $.  Likewise 
in  ascensio  Mosis  (I.  14;  III.  12)  Moses  is  styled  arbiter.  The  rabbinic  writings 
as  well  term  Moses  wio,  see  TP  MegiUah  IV.  1,  77d;  Pesikta  deR.  Kahana 
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ja€(tLti)s,  middleman,  and  np'Du,  vo limbs,  iuris  prudeits ,  or 
scribe,  notarius.37*  The  Samaritans*73  and  the  Palestinian  Tar- 
gumitn 274  call  Moses  nso*  In  the  Greek  of  the  Byzantine  period 
vofutcbs  was  simply  tabellio ,*75  notary.376  The  Rabbis  who  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Second  Tables  were  engraved  by  Moses  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  these  the  l*u  in  OIK  stands  not  for  (Myself) 
but  for  np’DU,  vojiucbs ,  Moses. 


V,  45a  (twice)  and  parallels;  Shemoth  Rabba  III.  5;  ibid.  XXXIII.  1 ;  Debarim 
Rabba  III.  12  passim.  Prof.  Louis  Finkelstein  ( Tarbiz  XX,  p.  96)  discovered 
that  Moses  was  also  called  "va,  middleman.  He  is  also  termed  ir^s?  ( Stfra , 
end,  115d),  agent.  See  also  Pesikta  Rabbaiki  XV,  ed.  Friedmann  69a  and 
Shir  Rabba  I.  4,  ed.  Rom  5a. 

373  And  not  law-giver,  as  translated  by  A.  E.  Cowley,  The  Samaritan 
Liturgy  II,  Glossary,  p.  LXII,  s.  v.  np'DU.  Aggadath  Bereshith  (XXXVI, 
ed.  Buber,  Krakau,  1903,  p.  72)  in  referring  to  nmo  .tm  (Is.  33:18)  renders  it: 
rbw  ppon  |n  .tk  “Where  are  her  vopi koL”  (Comp.  S.  J.  Miller,  The  Samaritan 
Molad  Moske ,  p.  60 12,  where  the  plural  is  spelled  D’p’Oli). 

373  See  Marqah,  ed.  Baneth  ibid.,  p.  42. 

374  See  ps. -Jonathan  Num.  21:18  passim.  He  is  also  called  nm  hido 
( TB  Sota  13b,  Onkelos  Deut.  33:21,  passim)  which  corresponds  to  nai  nana 
of  the  Samaritans,  see  Heidenheim,  op.  c .  II,  p.  138. 

275  See  Goetz,  CGL  II,  1493  and  Preisigke,  Fackworter  d.  offenitichen 
Verwaltungsdiensiens  Agyptens ,  p.  130,  s.  v,  po/ukos. 

276  Comp,  also  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriacus ,  p.  2232. 
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How  Much  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine? 

By  SAUL  LIEBERMAN 


Before  approaching  our  subject,  let  us  first  determine  its  exact  area  and 
scope.  From  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  Alexander  the  Great  until  the 
end  of  the  Talmudic  period  the  Jews  of  Palestine  lived  amidst  nations  with 
a  more  or  less  developed  Hellenistic  culture  (at  least  among  the  upper 
classes  of  society).  At  the  same  time,  the  Palestinian  Rabbis  shaped  Rab¬ 
binic  Judaism,  which  has  influenced  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people  up  to 
modern  times.  Rabbinic  literature  has  been  studied  by  the  Jews  for  two 
thousand  years,  and  has  left  deep  imprints  on  their  minds  and  hearts 
throughout  the  generations.  Ancient  Rabbinic  works  reflect  certain 
attitudes  toward  the  behavior,  thinking,  and  teaching  of  the  non-Jewish 
Hellenistic  world.  It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  ask:  “Were  the  views  of  the 
ancient  Palestinian  Rabbis  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  surrounding 
Hellenistic  culture,  or  were  they  the  product  of  ignorance,  or,  at  least,  the 
result  of  misunderstanding ?”  Hence,  “How  much  Greek  in  Jewish 
Palestine?”  is  to  be  understood  mainly  as  the  question:  “How  much 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  surrounded  them  did  the  builders  of 
Rabbinic  Judaism  possess  ?” 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  we  shall  have  to  eliminate  from  our  discus¬ 
sion  pre-Maccabean  Hellenistic  Judaism,  the  Hellenism  of  the  Jewish 
aristocracy,  the  high  priests  and  their  families,  apocryphal  and  pseudepi- 
graphic  writings,  the  many  Greek  inscriptions  found  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
the  rest  of  Palestine,  and  even  the  long  hexametrical  Greek  epigram  dis¬ 
covered  in  Beth-Shecarim,  the  central  burial  place  in  the  very  heart  of 
Rabbinic  Palestine  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Relevant  though  that 
material  may  be,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  main  stratum  which  in¬ 
fluenced  Judaism:  namely,  Rabbinic  literature. 

It  is  natural  that  modern  Jewish  scholars  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  on  the  Rabbinic  mind.  We  are 
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greatly  indebted  to  the  works  of  Joel,1  Bacher,2  Neumark,3  Kaminka,4 
and  many  others  who  pointed  out  numerous  parallels  between  some 
Rabbinic  passages  and  the  sayings  of  Greek  philosophers.  These  include 
cosmological  topics,  questions  about  the  soul  and  its  immortality,  about 
ethics  and  practical  wisdom.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  purely  Greek 
ideas  penetrated  into  Rabbinic  circles.  Some  were  accepted  and  many 
were  rejected,  cognizance  of  the  latter  being  taken  in  the  form  of  arguments 
trying  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  ideas  concerned.  It  would  require  a 
series  of  lectures  to  treat  in  elaborate  fashion  all  the  passages  in  the  Rab¬ 
binic  books  which  may  be  associated  with  the  views  and  sayings  of  the 
Greek  philosophers.  For  our  purpose  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Jewish  scholars  have  shown  the  center  of  contact  between 
Rabbinic  and  Greek  philosophy,  particularly  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, 
to  lie  in  the  ethical  principles  with  which  both  philosophers  and  Rabbis 
were  deeply  concerned. 

Kaminka5  collected  many  quotations  from  the  Stoics  which,  in  his 
opinion,  are  identical  with  Rabbinic  statements.  And  since  the  early  and 
middle  Stoa  preceded  the  Rabbis  in  question,  it  was  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  latter  borrowed  from  the  former.  However,  most  of  the  cited 
examples  are  ethical  aphorisms  and  apothegms  which  could  be  formulated 
by  any  intelligent  person  raised  on  the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
Some  of  them  were  the  apanage  of  the  entire  civilized  ancient  world. 
The  Jews  and  the  Greeks  may  have  drawn  them  from  a  common  source. 
And,  finally,  some  topics  seem  to  have  only  a  superficial  similarity  to  those 
raised  by  the  Stoics,  and  one  may  doubt  whether  the  points  argued  by  the 
Stoics  and  the  Rabbis  are  identical. 

Nevertheless,  upon  closer  examination  we  may  sometimes  discover 
that  some  seemingly  questionable  conjectures  of  Jewish  scholars  are  much 
sounder  than  they  appear  prima  facie.  We  shall  illustrate  this  point  by 
reference  to  a  well-known  text.6  “Supposing  two  people  are  walking  in  a 
waterless  desert.  One  of  them  has  in  his  possession  a  canteen  of  water. 


1.  Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschichte  . . vols.  I— II  (Breslau,  1880-1883). 

2.  In  his  notes  on  the  pertinent  passages  of  the  Aggada  throughout  his  monumental 
work,  Die  Agada  der  Tannaiten  (Strassburg,  1890),  and  Die  Agada  der  paldstinensischen 
Amor  der  (Strassburg,  1892). 

3.  a>sw'iV>sn  imVin,  pp.  39-95. 

4.  5’atr  bn  /ri&b/n  pp.  42ff. 

5.  Ibid,  and  in  his  article  in  REJ  82:233!?.  (1926).  Cf.  also  J.  Bergmann,  “Die  Stoische 
Philosophic  und  die  judische  Frommigkeit”  in  Festschrift  zu  Herman  Cohen's  siebzigsten 
Geburts*age  (Berlin,  1912),  pp.  i45ff. 

6.  Sifra  Behart  VI,  3  (ed.  Weiss),  109c;  BT  Baba  Me$ica  62b. 
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Were  he  alone  to  drink  from  it,  he  would  survive  and  reach  an  inhabited 
place;  but  were  he  to  share  this  water  with  his  companion,  both  would 
perish.  ‘Let  them  both  drink  and  die,*  said  Ben  Peturi.  Rabbi  cAkiba 
objected:  ‘Your  life  comes  before  the  life  of  your  brother/” 

Bacher,7  Juda  Bergmann8and  Kaminka9  associated  this  passage  with  the 
question  raised  by  Hecaton  (a  Stoic  of  the  second  century  b.c.e.)  as  quoted 
by  Cicero:10  Supposing  a  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  sea  and  two  people  took 
hold  of  a  plank;  if  one  man  clings  to  it,  he  has  a  chance  to  be  saved,  but  if 
both  cling  to  it,  both  will  perish.  The  answer  of  the  Stoic  is  that  the 
plank  should  be  left  to  the  man  whose  life  is  more  valuable,  either  for  his 
own  sake  or  for  that  of  his  country.  Since  Hecaton  flourished  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Rabbi  cAkiba,  it  was  plausible  to  assume 
that  the  Rabbis  borrowed  the  problem  from  the  Stoics. 

Upon  second  thought,  however,  it  appears  that  the  said  two  questions 
are  far  from  being  identical.  The  case  of  two  men  who  try  to  save  themselves 
on  the  plank  of  a  sinking  ship  represents  no  problem  to  a  Rabbi;  if  one 
of  them  pushed  the  other  way,  or  wrested  a  plank  from  another  person 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  he  would  be  considered  a  sheer  murderer.  He  who 
kills  an  innocent  person  in  order  to  save  his  own  life  is  guilty  of  murder. 
The  problem  posed  by  the  Rabbis  was :  should  a  man  give  away  his  property 
upon  which  his  very  life  depends  (in  our  case,  some  of  the  water  in  his 
canteen)  in  order  to  prolong  somebody  else's  life  ?  Normally  a  man  is  master 
of  his  property,  but  he  is  never  master  of  his  life.  Nobody  has  the  right  to 
decide  that  his  own  life  is  less  important  than  the  life  of  another  single 
individual.  In  case  his  life  depends  on  his  property,  he  actually  gives  his 
life  away  when  he  surrenders  his  property.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Rabbi 
cAkiba  ruled:  your  life  comes  before  the  life  of  your  brother;  you  are  not 
supposed  to  give  your  life  away  with  your  own  hands  in  order  to  save  the 
life  of  another  person.  It  is  the  factor  of  ownership  which  determines  the 
ruling  in  the  Rabbinic  case. 

The  above-mentioned  scholars  did  not,  however,  quote  Cicero  in  toto . 
He  reports  in  the  same  context  another  question  in  the  name  of  Hecaton: 
“What  about  the  owner  of  the  ship  ?  May  he  take  away  the  plank  ?  The 
answer  is:  until  they  reach  the  place  for  which  the  ship  is  chartered,  she 
belongs  to  the  passengers,  not  to  the  owner.”  This  answer  solves  our 
problem  too.  It  is  evident  that  the  Stoic  raised  here  the  question  of  owner¬ 
ship:  has  the  owner  of  the  property  any  special  rights  in  a  case  like  ours  ? 


7.  Die  Agada  der  Tanaiten ,  I,  62,  n.  1. 

8.  “Die  Stoische  Philosophic,”  p.  160. 
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10.  De  officiis  III,  23. 
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He  dismissed  the  question  by  deciding  that  in  this  case  the  ship  does  not 
belong  to  her  master  only,  but  also  to  the  passengers ;  the  master  has  there¬ 
fore  no  advantage  of  ownership.  Now  it  is  almost  unthinkable  that  the 
sophist  stopped  with  that  problem.  Since  he  had  already  raised  the  problem 
of  ownership,  he  could  not  be  content  with  the  answer  that  in  this  particular 
case  ownership  did  not  apply.  It  must  have  occurred  to  him  that  a  similar 
question  might  arise  under  circumstances  of  indisputable  ownership,  like 
the  case  cited  by  the  Rabbis,  or  one  similar  to  it.  A  famous  sophist  can 
hardly  be  suspected  of  such  a  flagrant  omission.  Cicero  begins  his  chapter 
as  follows:  “The  sixth  book  of  Hecaton,  Moral  Duties  [De  officiis]  is  full 
of  questions  like  the  following,”  and  he  then  proceeds  to  quote  the 
problems  we  have  just  mentioned.  In  the  light  of  what  we  said  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Hecaton  did  deal  with  the  question  whether  un¬ 
challenged  ownership  of  a  life-saving  object  could  decide  the  proper  moral 
behavior  of  two  men  fighting  for  their  lives.  Cicero  himself  explicitly 
admits  that  he  did  not  report  all  the  cases  cited  by  Hecaton. 

Fortunately,  our  conjecture  can  be  fully  corroborated.  Solomon  Pines 
discovered11  in  a  work  by  the  physician  and  philosopher  al-Raz!12  the 
following  passage:  “  Or  like  two  people  in  a  waterless  desert.  One  of  them 
has  in  his  possession  an  amount  of  water  sufficient  to  sustain  himself, 
but  not  enough  for  both  of  them.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  proper  that 
the  water  be  assigned  to  the  one  more  useful  to  mankind.”  Pines  rightly 
pointed  out  that  the  instance  quoted  by  al-RazI  is  exactly  identical  with  the 
example  cited  by  the  Rabbis ;  moreover,  that  it  was  unlikely  that  al-Raz! 
drew  his  information  from  a  Rabbinic  source.  For  the  answer  was  the  one 
offered  by  the  Stoics  in  the  case  of  a  plank  from  a  sinking  ship,  and  not  the 
answer  given  by  the  Rabbis.  Hence  he  concludes  that  al-RazI  drew  on  the 
book  of  the  Stoic  Hecaton.  We  demonstrated  above  that  Hecaton  could 
not  have  failed  to  ask  the  same  question  as  the  one  raised  by  the  Rabbis. 
Pines’  conclusion  can  hardly  be  refuted.  We  thus  have  before  us  a  problem 
of  the  Stoics  discussed  by  the  Rabbis,  and  answered  by  the  latter  not  on 
the  basis  of  expediency  ( utilitas ),  but  according  to  the  principles  of  Jewish 
law. 

What  was  a  mere  conjecture  on  the  part  of  Bacher,  Bergmann,  and  Ka- 
minka  can  now  be  considered  substantiated.  The  problem  posed  by  the 
Stoics  assumes  a  legal  character  with  the  Rabbis.  None  of  the  Rabbis  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  owner  of  the  water  should  deliver  it  to  the  other  person; 

11.  See  Tarbis  16:241  ff.  (1945). 

12.  Flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century. 
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for  as  soon  as  the  water  is  surrendered,  the  other,  on  his  part,  must  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first.  The  fact  that  he  was  not  the  original  owner  of 
the  water  does  not  give  him  any  precedence  over  the  former.  The  only 
question  is  whether  they  should  both  share  the  water,  and  subsequently 
perish  together,  or  whether  the  owner  should  retain  his  property  entirely 
for  himself.  The  Stoic  principle  of  utilitas^- that  is,  that  of  preferring  the 
person  “whose  life  is  more  valuable,  either  for  his  own  sake  or  for  that  of 
his  country” — is  applied  by  the  Rabbis  only  in  case  a  third  person  has  to 
make  his  choice  between  two  other  human  beings.13  Thus  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  {Nazir  47b)  states  explicitly  that  the  “Anointed  for  Battle” 
is  to  be  saved  firet  (that  is,  before  his  superior,  the  Sagan ,  the  adjutant 
to  the  High  Priest),  because  the  welfare  of  the  community  depends  upon 
him;  in  other  words,  because  his  life  is  more  valuable  to  his  country. 

It  is,  indeed,  fairly  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  elements  of  Greek 
philosophy  penetrated  into  Palestinian  Rabbinic  circles;  the  question, 
however,  is:  “How  much?”  In  recent  years  Professor  I.  F.  Baer,  the 
prominent  Israeli  historian,  advanced  the  thesis  that  the  Rabbis  were 
strongly  influenced  by  Platonic  ideas,  and  that  Rabbinic  methods  of  inter¬ 
pretation  were  directly  affected  by  the  dialectic  of  the  Greek  philosophical 
schools.14  He  modestly  disclaims  competence  in  the  Rabbinic  field  but 
feels  called  upon  to  undertake  his  task,  being  not  too  happy,  it  appears, 
with  the  historical  perspective  of  the  scholars  in  the  field.15  He  admits, 
however,  that  his  thesis  is  to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  a  primary  outline 
for  future  orientation.16 

The  present  writer  regrets  to  say  that  the  simple  meaning  of  the  texts 
and  common  scholarly  methods  do  not  justify  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Professor  Baer.  None  of  the  sources  cited  indicates  direct  Greek  philo¬ 
sophic  influence.  Most  of  the  texts,  though  correctly  interpreted  by  him, 
are  either  irrelevant  or  do  not  bear  out  the  conclusions.  In  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  sources,  according  to  Baer,  betray  evident  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy,  they  were  totally  misunderstood.  We  shall  illustrate  our 
contention  by  two  examples. 

Professor  Baer  cites17  the  famous  saying  of  Beth  Shamai18  about  the  three 

13.  See  Mishnah  Horayoth  III,  7-8;  Mishnah  Baba  Mesva  II,  end,  and  parallels. 
Cf.  Tosafoth  Nazir  47b,  s.v.  K'lnm,  and  Shafar  Joseph  by  Azulai  on  Horayoth  113b. 

14.  D’»P3  VmtZP  (Jerusalem,  1955)  and  in  his  articles  in  §iyon  23-24: 3ff.f  I4iff.  (Jerusa¬ 
lem,  1958-59).  Cf.  also  $iyon  21 :  iff.  (1956). 

15.  p.  130,  n.  1. 

16.  Ibid. 

17.  $iyon  23-24:6. 

18.  Tosefta  Sanhedrin  XIII,  3;  BT  Rosh  Hashanah  16b. 
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groups  on  the  day  of  judgment:  one  perfectly  righteous,  the  other  utterly 
wicked,  and  the  third  intermediate.  The  intermediate  will  go  down  to 
Hell  ( Gehinom )  and  squeak  and  rise  again.  He  argues  that  the  expression 
pDSDSfc  in  this  Rabbinic  text  can  be  understood  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
Greek  text  of  Plato  (Phaedo  114a):19  imravBa  f}ou>al  re  Kal  kccXovgiv  .  .  . 
(“  Therein  they  shout  and  call,”  et  cetera).  If  this  were  true,  there  might  be 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Rabbis  were  aware  of  the  Greek  text  of 
Plato.  However,  qxBS  corresponds  neither  to  the  Greek  f}oav  nor  to 
KccXdv.  The  Hebrew  word  usually  means  to  chirp,  to  whistle.  One  may 
wonder  at  the  chirping  and  the  whistling  of  the  intermediate  group  in 
Hell,  but  it  is  certainly  not  explained  by  the  Greek  text  of  Plato.  The  correct 
meaning  of  the  word  qsss  in  this  context  was  first  established  by 
C.  Yallon,20  who  proved  it  to  coincide  with  that  of  qODO  (“singe”):  the 
intermediate  group  will  not  be  consumed  by  the  fire  of  Hell  but  will  be 
only  singed  by  the  flames,  to  give  them,  as  it  were,  some  taste  of  Hell.  It 
has  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greek  text  of  Plato. 

Baer  further  states21  to  have  found  “clear  proof”  to  the  effect  that  the 
Greek  term  vofios  aypaxpos  (“unwritten  law”)  used  by  the  Greek  philoso¬ 
phers  and  Philo  to  mean  the  Divine  natural  law,  occurs  in  the  Talmud. 
If  this  were  true,  we  would  be  compelled  to  admit  clear  evidence  in  this 
case  of  a  Greek  philosophic  term.  For  although  the  Rabbis  were  aware  of 
natural  law,22  the  designation  of  this  law  by  the  Greek  term  vofios  aypaxpos 
is  very  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a  Rabbi.  Let  us  therefore  quote  the  text:23 
“Rabbi  Elecazar  said  irapa  fiaaiXetos  6  vofios  aypacpos .24  Ordinarily, 
when  a  human  king  issues  a  decree,  if  he  chooses,  he  obeys  it,  otherwise 
[only]  others  obey  it;  but  when  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  issues  a 
decree,  He  is  the  first  to  obey  it.”  This  is  the  verbatim  translation  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  its  sense  is  quite  clear:  a  human  king  obeys  his  own  laws 
only  when  he  chooses  to  do  so,  while  God  always  obeys  His  own  laws. 
Hence  the  Greek  phrase  can  only  mean:  The  law  is  not  written  for  the 
king;  that  is,  on  the  king  the  law  is  not  binding.25  This  is  how  the  passage 
has  been  uniformly  understood  by  medieval  authorities  and  modern  scho¬ 
lars.  A  Greek  contemporary  of  our  Rabbi  quoted  the  proverb:  puopcp  Kal 

19.  wn  noun  rio>  bv  kVk  pia  unt  poxoxa  uenn. 

20.  See  S.  Lieberman,  Tosefeth  Rishonim  (Jerusalem,  1937-39),  II,  161. 

21.  $tyon  21:28. 

22.  See,  for  example,  BT  cErubin  100b. 

23.  PT  Rosh  Hashanah  I,  3,  57b.  The  correct  reading  is  available  in  The  Yerushalmi 
Fragments  from  the  Genizah ,  ed.  L.  Ginzberg  (New  York,  1909),  p.  145. 

24.  The  Greek  words  are  in  Hebrew  characters  in  the  original  text. 

25.  See  S.  Lieberman,  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine  (New  York,  1942),  p.  144,  n.  2. 
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/JotatAct  vofAos  aypacpos2*  (“On  the  fool  and  the  king  the  law  is  not 
binding.”)  The  existence  of  such  a  Greek  proverb  justifies  the  use  of 
Greek  by  the  Rabbi.  Baer,  however,  renders  the  statement  in  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Talmud  as  follows:  irapa  /faoxAecuy  6  vopos  aypaxpos — (“From  the 
King,  the  King  of  the  world,  emanates  the  unwritten  law.”)  He  explains 
the  Hebrew  text  in  these  words:  “The  laws  of  the  emperor  are  transitory, 
and  their  fulfillment  depends  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  human  being, 
whereas  the  laws  of  the  true  King,  the  King  of  the  universe,  are  first 
fulfilled  by  God  himself,  who  sustains  and  preserves  everything,  and  the 
true  worshiper  has  but  to  follow  His  ways.”  There  is  nothing  in  the  Rab¬ 
binic  text  to  suggest  this  noble  sentiment  in  sermonizing  or  to  justify 
this  kind  of  translation  and  interpretation.  Professor  Baer  mentions  in  a 
note  that  the  usual  explanation  of  the  Greek  sentence  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  Greek  grammar,  for  irapa  with  the  genitive  case  means 
“from”  and  not  “on.”  Obviously,  he  follows  the  routine  method  of  modern 
research  in  ancient  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  texts.  Granted,  however,  that  irapa 
was  never  used  in  this  sense  in  Greek,  we  have  no  right  to  distort  the 
simple  meaning  of  the  sentence  on  the  basis  of  Greek  grammar.  In  our 
case  we  have  before  us  a  Babylonian  Rabbi  who  immigrated  to  Palestine 
at  a  mature  age,  and  it  does  not  irk  us  at  all  if  we  suppose  that  he  did  not 
make  proper  use  of  the  grammatical  cases  of  nouns,  and  said  irapa  fiaaiXicos 
instead  of  napa  flacrtX €t.27  Whoever  is  familiar  with  Greek  inscriptions  in 
the  East  knows  that  such  grammatical  mistakes  are  found  by  the  dozens, 
and  nobody  alters  the  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  in  order  to  squeeze 
them  into  the  frame  of  Greek  grammar.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
for  the  use  of  the  philosophic  term  vopos  aypaxpos  in  Rabbinic  literature, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  “clear  proof”  to  that  effect. 

From  among  the  famous  Greek  philosophers  only  two  names  are  men¬ 
tioned,  namely:  Epicurus  and  Oenomaus  of  Gadara.28  The  Rabbis  main¬ 
tained:29  “No  philosophers  like  Balaam  the  son  of  Becor  and  Oenomaus 
of  Gadara  ever  existed  among  the  nations  of  the  world.”  In  th.e  minds  of  the 
Rabbis,  Oenomaus  of  Gadara  was  the  greatest  Gentile  philosopher  of  all 

26.  Ibid.,  p.  38,  n.  51. 

27.  Incidentally,  our  Rabbi  is  not  alone  in  this  mistake  in  Greek  grammar.  Sophocles 
(a  learned  Greek)  in  his  Lexicon,  p.  839,  quotes  from  the  historia  by  Nicephorus  of 
Constantinople  irapa  'Patfiaiutv  as  “apud  Romanos’*  ( = mpa  ‘Pai/tatot?).  I  checked  the 
reference  and  found  that  Sophocles  was  not  exact  in  his  translation,  but  our  Rabbi  is 
at  least  in  good  Greek  company. 

28.  An  orator  and  Cynic  philosopher  of  the  second  century. 

29.  Bereshith  Rabba  LXVIII,  20  (ed.  J.  Theodor  and  C.  Albeck,  Berlin,  1912-36), 
P-  734* 
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ages !  Of  course,  this  may  only  mean  that  in  their  eyes  he  was  the  only  true 
monotheist  and  sympathizer  with  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  therein  lay  his 
true  greatness.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the  ancient  Rabbis 
never  mention  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or  some  of  the  famous  Stoics.  The  only 
Greek  philosopher  of  the  pre-Christian  era  mentioned  by  name  is  Epi¬ 
curus.30  He  served  as  the  symbol  of  heresy. 

We  read  in  Midrash  Tehilim  (ed.  Buber,  I,  22):  “Those  are  the  hefetics 
who  say  that  the  universe  is  an  automaton”31  The  word  automaton  is  not 
found  anywhere  else  in  Rabbinic  literature,  and  the  Rabbis  probably 
heard  that  the  Epicureans  said:  rov  Koopov  avro^arov  etVat.  Or,  as 
Josephus  puts  it:32  ixppoviorov  rov  icoofiov  avrofidra)$  cpcpecrdai  Xeyovoiv33 
(“They  say  that  the  world  moves  automatically  and  uncared  for”) 
Epicurus  was  chosen  as  a  symbol  of  heresy  not  only  because  of  his  immense 
popularity  but  also  because  of  the  particular  danger  inherent  in  his 
philosophy.  Complete  atheism  was  not  fashionable  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  Era,  and  polytheism  was  not  too  difficult  to  combat.  The 
Epicurean  doctrine  that  the  gods  care  about  nothing  and  nobody,  thereby 
denying  reward  and  punishment  for  men’s  actions,  was  regarded  by  the 
Rabbis  as  worse  than  atheism.  We  have  noted  above  that  Josephus  too 
chose  Epicurus  as  the  target  for  his  attack  on  the  heretics.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  that  the  Rabbis  knew  about  the  teaching  of  Epicurus 
more  than  the  current  general  phrases. 

In  the  Palestinian  Talmud34  we  read:  “And  he  who  destroys  whatever 
is  given  to  him  is  [perhaps]  a  OljWj?  ( kwlkos :).”  A  general  impression  of 
the  cynic  philosophy  was  probably  conveyed  to  the  Rabbis  through  personal 
contact  with  these  eccentric  teachers  who  so  much  aroused  the  curiosity 
of  the  populace. 

Professor  Harry  A.  Wolfson  declared  {Philo,  I,  92)  that  he  was  not  able 
to  discover  any  Greek  philosophic  term  in  Rabbinic  literature.  I  want  to 
state  more  positively:  Greek  philosophic  terms  are  absent  from  the  entire 
ancient  Rabbinic  literature.  Such  phrases  as  “the  world  is  an  avrofiarov” 

30.  See  S.  Krauss,  Griechische  und  lateinische  Lehmvorter  in  Talmud  Midrasch  und 
Targum  (Berlin,  1898-99),  p.  107,  s.v.  omp^D*. 

31.  Dtome  read:  qisto[k],  or,  as  Rabbi  Benjamin  Mussafia  had  it  in  his  manuscript: 
owaiBR. 

32.  Ant.  X,  end,  278.  Dr.  Gershon  Cohen  drew  my  attention  to  Dr.  Menachem  Stein's 
m  (Krakow,  1938),  p.  46.  Dr.  Stein  anticipated  me  with  regard  to  the  association  of 

the  passages  in  Midrash  and  Josephus. 

33.  Cf.  the  quotation  from  Hippolytus  in  H.  Usener’s  Epicurea  (Leipzig,  1887),  359, 
P-  24°* 

34.  Gittin  VII,  1,  48c.  The  parallel  passage  in  PT  Terumoth  I,  x,  40b  is  corrupted  in  our 

editions,  but  Cod.  Rome  reads  correctly:  kvvucos. 
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have,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  Greek  literary  philosophic  terminology. 
A  sentence  like  this  was  picked  up  by  mere  hearsay.  The  Rabbinic  use  of 
the  Greek  word  kvvikos  has  no  more  significance  than  the  word  tpiXoaoyos 
used  by  the  Rabbis. 

The  Rabbis  drew  their  information  from  personal  conversations  with 
philosophers  and  other  intelligent  people.  The  Talmuds  and  the  Midrashim 
frequently  mention  such  intercourse  between  the  Rabbis  and  men  whom 
they  styled  “philosophers.”  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  were 
many  learned  Jews  among  the  upper  classes  of  Jewish  Palestine  who 
communicated  some  of  the  Greek  doctrines  to  the  Rabbis.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  third  century  c.E.  there  was  at  least  one  synagogue 
in  Palestine  (in  Caesarea)  where  the  Shetruf  was  recited  in  Greek,35 
which  indicates  that  Greek  was  the  spoken  language  of  the  Jews  resident 
in  that  locality.  We  likewise  know  that  some  Rabbis  often  visited  Greek¬ 
speaking  communities  outside  of  Palestine,  and  engaged  in  learned  dis¬ 
cussions  there.  It  appears  that  Alexandria  in  Egypt  supplied  to  the  Rabbis 
a  constant  source  of  information  about  Greek  wisdom,  as  has  been  ob¬ 
served  by  various  scholars.  I  have  written  elsewhere36  about  the  influence 
of  the  Alexandrians  on  the  Palestinian  Rabbis.  We  have  explicit  evidence 
and  direct  testimony  concerning  halakhic  dialectics  coming  from  Alexan¬ 
dria  in  the  form  of  puzzle  problems  posed  to  Rabbi  Joshua.37  These 
problems  were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Tannaitic  literature.38 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  main  body  of  the  entire  tractate  of  the  Mishnah 
of  D'rp  (“Nests”)  consists  of  difficult  puzzle  problems,  and  the  author 
of  this  tractate  is  none  other  than  the  same  Rabbi  Joshua.39  Again,  we 
have  puzzle  problems  in  a  baraita  quoted  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
Niddah  (54a),  and  once  more  its  author  is  the  same  Rabbi  Joshua,  as  is 
evident  from  the  Mishnah  (ibid.,  VI,  end).  The  Rabbis  were  aware  of  the 
peculiarity  of  these  two  sources,  DTp  and  mi  *nn&  and  they  remarked 
to  this  effect:40  “  [The  problems  of]  DTp  and  ma  'rms  are  the  essentials 
of  the  halakhoth ,  but  astronomic  calculations  and  ivmDOTi  [that  is, 

35.  See  Lieberman,  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine ,  p.  30. 

36.  Proceedings  of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  in  America  1 2 : 273ff.  (1949). 

37.  Tosefta  NegaHm ,  end,  BT  Niddah  69b. 

38.  Mishnah  NegaHm ,  end;  Sifre  Zuta ,  ed.  Horowitz,  p.  305. 

39.  See  BT  Zebafrim  67b.  Cf.  also  the  puzzle  problem  in  the  Mishnah  Nazir  VIII,  1 
(a  problem  similar  to  that  raised  in  Alexandria) ;  again  the  author  is  Rabbi  Joshua,  as  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  Mishnah. 

40.  Mishnah  Aboth  III,  end. 
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yctonerpla,  manipulation  with  numbers]41  are  aftercourses  of  wisdom.” 
This  is  to  my  mind  the  only  simple  meaning  of  that  statement.  The  Rabbis 
felt  that  puzzle  problems  were  not  the  regular  genre  of  Tannaitic  literature, 
and  that  they  appeared  at  first  glance  similar  to  the  calculations  and  manipu¬ 
lations  with  numbers.  Nevertheless,  these  particular  problems,  O’Pj? 
mj  ’nnsi  dealt  with  law  and  were  therefore  “essentials,”  as  Rabbi 
Joshua  himself  expresses  it  in  his  comment  on  a  halakhic  puzzle  posed 
by  the  Alexandrians:  This  is  a  n»Dn  nan42  which  may  be  formulated: 
This  is  halakhah.43  In  contradistinction  to  it,  nYHDO’ll  moipn  are  only 
naan1?  iyiios*ib,  aftercourses  of  wisdom. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  legitimate  to  draw  parallels  between  Rabbinic 
dialectics  and  the  dialectics  of  the  non-Jewish  law  schools.  Whereas  we 
have  no  Greek  philosophic  terminology  in  Rabbinic  literature,  the  situation 
is  quite  different  with  regard  to  Greek  and  Latin  legal  terms,  as  we  shall 
presently  try  to  demonstrate.  Rabbinic  books  are  full  of  Greek  words. 
Many  of  them  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  Aramaic  language  as  a  result 
of  the  practical  contact  in  life  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  From  the  newly 
discovered  Bar  Kozba  Aramaic  letters  and  the  recently  published  copper 
scrolls  we  learn  that  Greek  words  which  occur  only  once  or  do  not  appear 
at  all  in  Rabbinic  literature  were  common  in  the  Aramaic  and  Hebrew 
of  Jewish  Palestine.  In  other  words,  we  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Aramaic  spoken  by  the  Jews  included  more  Greek  words  than  those 
preserved  in  Rabbinic  writings.  Certain  elements  of  most  of  the  Greek 
sciences  of  that  time  were  known  to  the  Rabbis  in  Palestine,  and  the 
formulations  and  the  definitions  in  natural  sciences  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Greek  scholars.44  But  here  again  there  is  no  evidence  for 
Rabbinic  quotations  from  first-hand  sources;  all  their  information  may 
have  been  derived  from  secondary  sources. 

The  situation  is  quite  different  when  we  turn  to  the  Oriental-Hellenistic 
law  which  was  prevalent  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  in  the  time  of  the 
Mishnah  and  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  The  Rabbis  had  a  special  interest  in 
first-hand  knowledge  of  that  law.  They  themselves  sometimes  had  to 
resort  to  this  law  in  cases  when  two  Gentiles,45  or  a  Jew  and  a  Gentile, 


41.  See  S.  Lieberman,  Hellenism  in  Jewish  Palestine  (New  York,  1950),  p.  69,  n.  173. 
>2.  Tosefta  Nega  im,  end. 

43.  On  the  identity  of  hokhmah  and  halakhah  (in  many  cases)  see  Professor  L.  Ginz¬ 
burg’s  comment  in  D*vrpm  dwpd,  IV,  19-31. 

44.  See  Lieberman,  Hellenism  in  Jewish  Palestine ,  pp.  i8off. 

45.  PT  Baba  Kamma  IV,  i,  4b. 
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agreed  to  be  judged  by  a  Rabbinic  court.48  Actually,  the  Rabbis  taught 
that  the  Gentiles  were  under  a  Divine  Commandment  to  follow  a  system 
of  laws  of  their  own.47  The  Rabbis  would  recognize  only  those  Gentile 
laws  as  valid  among  non-Jews  even  under  Rabbinic  jurisdiction  in  a  sove¬ 
reign  Jewish  state.  They  recognized  their  law  of  divortium  when  given  by 
the  husband  and  the  repudium  given  by  the  woman  when  she  sued  for 
divorce.48  It  is  almost  impossible  to  assume  that  the  Rabbis  would  not  be 
anxious  to  claim  first-hand  information  about  the  ethics  and  the  justice 
of  the  law  applied  by  the  Gentile  courts  of  the  time.  In  their  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  they  sometimes  made  good  use  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 
Gentile  law.  Thus,  for  example,  according  to  Rabbinic  tradition  Pharaoh 
did  not  inflict  any  harm  on  the  matriarch  Sarah.  Why,  then,  did  the  Lord 
plague  Pharaoh  with  great  plagues  (Genesis  12:7)  ?  A  Rabbi  of  the  third 
century  answered  (PT  Kethuboth  VII,  end,  3rd):  sin1?  p'nVttn  *?» 
nmDOT  naoa.  Except  for  the  word  via1?  the  whole  sentence  is  in  Greek: 
“Because  he  iroXfirjcre  (ixxrpwv 1)5  crco/xaro?  aifiavO oei”  (“Because  he  dared 
to  seize  the  body  of  a  matron.”)  I  have  shown  elsewhere49  that  the  Greek 
sentence  is  a  verbatim  quotation  from  a  law  book  which  forbids  seizing  a 
matron  for  unpaid  debts.  The  penalty  for  such  seizure  is  corporal  punish¬ 
ment.  Consequently,  Pharaoh  was  justly  punished  in  full  accordance  with 
the  Gentile  law  prevalent  in  Egypt  in  Rabbinic  times.  As  pointed  out  above, 
the  Rabbis  maintain  that  the  Gentiles  must  obey  their  own  laws,  and  if  they 
transgress  them,  they  are  subject  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  their  law. 
The  Talmud  did  not  even  bother  to  translate  the  Greek  sentence,  or  to 
elaborate  on  it;  its  meaning  and  its  implication  were  evidently  well 
known. 

Again  Plutarch  in  his  Quaestiones  Romanae  (3°)  states:  “The  Jurists 
employ  the  names  of  Gaius  Seius  and  Lucius  Titius  [as  fictitious  names], 
and  the  philosophers  speak  of  Dion  and  Theon.”  Similarly,  whenever  the 
Palestinian  Rabbis  want  to  use  fictitious  Gentile  names,  they  cite  the  names 
of  Gaius  and  Lucius.50  They  never  mention  the  names  of  Dion  and  Theon. 

46.  Sifre,  Deut.,  sect.  16;  BT  Baba  Kamma  113a. 

47.  Tosefta c Abodah  Zarah  VIII  (IX),  4  (ed.  Zuckermandel),  p.  473,  line  13 ;  BT  Sanhed¬ 
rin  56a,  56b,  and  parallels.  Cf.  PT  Kidduskm  I,  1,  58c. 

48.  Bereshith  Rabba  XVIII,  5  (ed.  Theodor),  p.  166;  PT  Kiddushin  I,  1,  58c  (according 
to  Cod.  Leiden).  The  text  as  well  as  the  whole  problem  was  finally  illuminated  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Boaz  Cohen  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  for  Jewish  Research  21 :  loff. 

(»95*)- 

49.  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine,  p.  42ff. 

50.  PT  Terumoth  X,  7,  47b;  Gittin  I,  1,  43b;  Pesikta  Rabbathi  XXI  (ed.  Friedmann), 
107b.  Cf.  S.  Lieberman  in  Melange  Gregoire  (Brussels,  1949),  P-  4>*- 
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The  concern  of  the  Jews  with  Gentile  law  predominant  in  Palestine  is 
self-understood.  The  people  had  a  vested  interest  in  it.  The  procedure 
in  the  courts  was  a-daily  occurrence.  The  inhabitants  listened  to  the  speeches 
of  the  rhetors,  and  the  art  of  rhetorics  had  a  practical  value.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  certain  methods  of  the  legal  progymnasmata  (exercises)  in  the  Gentile 
law  schools  were  also  adopted  by  the  Rabbis.  At  the  very  back  door  of 
Palestine,  in  Beirut,  a  famous  law  school  was  established  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  c.E.51  True,  the  language  of  instruction  in  that  school 
was  Latin,52  a  language  with  which  Palestinian  Jews  were  not  familiar; 
but  the  very  existence  of  such  a  famous  school  near  Palestine  undoubtedly 
stimulated  legal  science  among  the  intellectuals  of  that  country.  The  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  Rabbis  in  the  ethical  doctrines  of  the  middle  and  later  Stoa 
was  an  additional  factor  in  exciting  their  curiosity  about  the  application 
of  those  principles  to  practical  law. 

The  result  was  that  the  Rabbis  did  not  criticize  the  justice  of.  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  or  the  Roman  laws  per  se  but  condemned  the  cruelties  in  capital 
punishment,  the  legal  procedure  in  practice,  the  catch  questions,  the  forced 
confessions,  briberies,  and  so  on.53  The  Rabbis  did  not  belittle  the  wisdom 
of  the  Gentiles;  they  said:54  “If  you  are  told  that  there  is  wisdom  among 
the  Gentiles,  believe  it.”  But  they  censured  the  behavior  and  practices 
of  the  pagans.  Two  special  chapters  in  Tosefta  Shabbath  (VI-VII)  are 
devoted  to  the  description  of  heathen  superstitions.  We  find  there  a  long 
catalogue  of  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Roman  superstitions  which  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  the  Jews.  The  Rabbis  did  not  exaggerate.  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  corroborates  the  evidence  offered  by  the  Rabbis  in  this  respect. 

Mutual  criticism  was  current  among  all  nations.  Only  the  nations  of  the 
extreme  North,  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  inhabited  world  (eayaroi 
cw'Spwj'),  were  idealized  by  the  ancient  writers.  These  nations  were  no 
competitors  in  any  way.  The  mutual  abuse  among  the  several  nations  should 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.  However,  it  was  the  special  misfortune  of  the 
Jews  that  many  learned  Greek  and  Roman  writers  condemned  their  laws 
and  invented  fantastic  stories  about  their  ritual,  practices,  and  customs.55 
These  calumnies  and  the  false  charges  brought  against  the  Jews  were  not 


51.  See  Paul  Collinet,  Histone  de  Vecole  de  droit  de  Beyrouth  (Paris,  1925),  pp.  i7ff. 

52.  Ibid.,  pp.  26ff. 

53.  See  S.  Lieberman,  “  Roman  Legal  Institutions  in  Early  Rabbinics  and  in  the  Acta 
Martyrum,”  JQR  35:i3ff.  (*944). 

54.  Midrash  Ekha  Rabba  II,  9  (ed.  Buber),  p.  114. 

55.  A  situation  which  the  Christians  of  antiquity  shared  with  them. 
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only  a  product  of  ill  will  but  partly  the  result  of  gross  ignorance  of  Judaism. 
The  Jews  knew  much  more  about  the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  the  latter 
knew  about  them. 

To  summarize:  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  Greek  the  Rabbis 
knew.  They  probably  did  not  read  Plato  and  certainly  not  the  pre-Socratic 
philosophers.  Their  main  interest  was  centered  in  Gentile  legal  studies 
and  their  methods  of  rhetoric.  But  the  Rabbis  knew  enough  Greek  to 
prevent  them  from  telling  stories  about  Greek  principles  and  their  civil 
laws.  Jewish  opinion  on  the  non-Jewish  world  was  the  product  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  not  of  ignorance,  and  this  knowledge  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
asset. 


Appendix 

In  the  preceding  study  we  have  avoided  mentioning  Gnostic  “  philosophy  ” 
and  the  relation  of  the  Rabbis  to  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Gnostics 
made  good  use  of  the  Greek  classics  and  their  interpretation  of  Greek 
mythology.1  But  can  we  seriously  consider  their  teaching  as  something 
similar  to  Greek  philosophy?  With  his  usual  lucidity  Professor  H.  A. 
Wolfson  has  demonstrated2  the  character  of  the  “philosophy”  of  the 
Gnostics.3  The  newly  discovered  Gnostic  writings  at  Chenoboskion  do 
not  alter  the  main  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Wolfson.  However,  our  pre¬ 
vious  discussion  may  seem  incomplete  if  we  entirely  ignore  this  branch  of 
“philosophy”  and  the  Rabbinic  reaction  to  it.  Nonsense  is  nonsense, 
but  the  history  of  nonsense  is  a  very  important  science.  In  certain  respects 
it  is  more  revealing  than  the  history  of  sciences  based  on  reason. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  Rabbis  were  aware  of  the  Gnostic  teachings.4 
There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  Minim  mentioned  in 
Rabbinic  literature  designate  Gnostics.8  However,  no  direct  allusions  to  the 
maxims  of  the  Gnostics  (except  generalities  of  their  theology)  were  ever 
identified  in  Rabbinic  literature.  But  I  believe  that  such  allusions  do 
exist. 

1.  See  J.  Doresse,  The  Secret  Books  of  the  Egyptian  Gnostics  (New  York,  i960), 
pp.  xpoff. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Church  Fathers  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1956),  I.  559#- 

3.  Esp.  ibid.,  p.  574. 

4.  See  G.  Scholem,  Major  Trends  in  Jewish  Mysticism  (New  York,  i946).  PP-  4°ff- 
and  Index,  s.v.  Jewish  Gnosticism,  and,  especially,  his  recent  excellent  book  Jetvtsh 
Gnosticism,  Merkabah  Mysticism  and  Talmudic  Tradition ,  (New  York,  i960),  pp.  9ff. 

5.  See  Major  Trends  . . p.  359>  n.  24. 
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Let  us  start  with  the  classic  formula  of  the  Gnostics.  We  read  in  the  so- 
called  Evangelium  Veritatis :8  “He  who  thus  possesses  the  Gnose  knows 
whence  he  is  come,  and  where  he  is  going,”  et  cetera.7  He  also  knows 
“who  he  is.”8  In  the  Gospel  according  to  Thomas,9  55,  we  read:  Jesus 
says  “If  people  ask  you:  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  Tell  them:  We  have 
come  from  the  Light,  from  the  place  where  the  Light  is  produced,”  et 
cetera.  The  meaning  is  clear:10  the  Gnostic  should  remember  that  his 
essence  is  derived  from  the  Propator  (or  the  cgovaia,  aiO&nla,  et  cetera), 
and  not  from  the  inferior  “demiurge.”  He  is  descended  from  light  and 
returns  to  light. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  the  Mishnah  Aboth  III,  1:“  'Aqabiah 
ben  Mahalaleel11  said:  “Consider  three  things  and  thou  wilt  not  come  into 
the  hands  of  transgression.  Know  whence  thou  comest ;  and  whither  thou 
art  going;  and  before  whom  thou  art  about  to  give  account  and  reckoning. 
Know  whence  thou  comest:  from  a  fetid  drop,  and  whither  thou  art 
going:  to  worm  and  maggot,”  et  cetera.  It  is  clear  that  the  Rabbi  reminds 
man  of  the  lowly  nature  of  his  body,  of  the  virtue  of  humility  and  the  fear 
of  the  Lord.  There  is  no  inner  contradiction  between  the  formula  of  the 
Gnostics  per  se  and  that  of  the  Rabbis.  And  indeed  the  medieval  Rabbinic 
commentaries  remarked12  that  one  may  ask  also  about  the  soul:  “Whence 
comest  thou  ?”  and  answer:  “Hewn  from  the  Throne  of  Glory”;  and  ask: 
“Whither  art  thou  going?”  and  answer:  “Returning  to  God  whence  the 
soul  was  taken,  et  cetera.  They,  of  course,  need  not  have  been  aware  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Gnostics.13 

6.  22,  i3ff.  (ed.  Malinine,  Puech  and  Quispel,  1956).  " 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  54,  see  the  editors’  note,  and  the  excellent  discussion  by  A.  D.  Nock  in 
The  Journal  of  Theological  Studies ,  N.S.,  vol.  9>  2  (1958),  pp.  322ff.  Cf.  also  the  quotation 
from  Sophia  of  Jesus  by  Doresse,  The  Secret  Books  of  Egyptian  Gnostics ,  p.  200. 

8.  See  Irenaeus,  Adv .  haer .,  I,  21,  5,  and  cf.  Eranos-Jahrbuch  20:100  (1951),  referred 
to  by  Nock,  Journal  of  Theological  Studies ,  N.S.,  9,  2 : 322ff. 

9.  Doresse,  The  Secret  Books  of  Egyptian  Gnostics ,  p.  363. 

xo.  See  Irenaeus,  Adv .  haer .,  I,  21,  5. 

1 1 .  Flouished  around  the  beginning  of  the  first  century. 

12.  According  to  ;unn  nnaa,  a,  1,  28a. 

*3*  The  several  groups  took  this  maxim  in  the  different  senses  which  conformed  to  their 
own  teachings.  Kaminka  (onprra,  p.  50)  called  attention  to  Seneca,  Epist .,  82  (6),  who 
said :  sciat  quo  iturus  sit ,  unde  ortus ,  etc.  “Let  (a  man)  know  whither  he  is  going  and  whence 
he  came,”  etc.  It  is  indeed  verbally  the  Rabbinic  saying,  but  I  doubt  that  it  had  the  same 
meaning.  From  the  context  of  the  letter  it  appears  that  Seneca  had  in  mind  the  nature 
of  things  in  the  philosophic  sense,  whereas  the  Rabbis’  stress  was  on  “Before  Whom  thou 
art  about  to  give  account  and  reckoning.”  The  formula  was  a  classical  Stoic  phrase,  and 
again,  the  several  groups  applied  it  in  their  own  ways.  Cf.  also  Epictetus,  Dissert  III 
12.15. 
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But  the  minor  tract  Derekh  Eres  Rabba 14  III  records  in  the  name  of 
Ben  cAzai15  a  long  discourse  on  the  above-mentioned  saying  of  cAqabiah 
ben  Mahalaleel.  He  declares:  “Whence  did  he  come?  From  a  place  of 
darkness;  and  whither  is  he  going?  To  a  place  of  darkness  and  gloom. 
Whence  did  he  come?  From  an  impure  place;  and  whither  is  he  going? 
To  defile  other  people/*16  et  cetera.  In  other  words:  man  does  not  come 
from  light  and  does  not  return  to  light,  but  comes  from  darkness  and  returns 
to  darkness  and  gloom.  Man  does  not  come  from  a  holy  source  and  does 
not  return  to  a  holy  source,  but  comes  from  an  impure  source  and  goes  to 
defile  other  people.  This  obvious  elaboration  on  the  Mishnaic  source 
breathes  protest  and  anger.  It  is  a  refutation  of  the  Gnostic’s  fundamental 
answer  to  this  question. 

However,  we  find  in  Aboth  de-R.  Nathan  II,  32  (ed.  Schechter,  35a): 
Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Elecazar17  said:  “Whence  did  he  come?  From  a  place 
of  fire,  and  he  returns  to  a  place  of  fire.  And  whence  did  he  come  ?  From 
a  place  of  compression  [pnV  and  he  returns  to  a  place  of  com¬ 

pression  [that  is,  the  grave].  And  whence  did  he  come  ?  From  a  place  that 
nobody  can  see,  and  he  returns  to  a  place  that  nobody  can  see.  Whence 
did  he  come?  From  a  place  of  impurity,  and  when  he  returns,  he  defiles 
other  people.”  It  appears  that  there  is  an  inner  contradiction  between  the 
first  answer  of  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Elecazar  and  his  following  answers. 
Perhaps  the  text  is  defective,  and  the  other  answers  do  not  belong  to  that 
Rabbi.  But  the  first  answer  is  verbatim  the  answer  of  the  Gnostics,  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  55,  quoted  above.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Rabbi  recorded  an  old  orthodox  saying  referring  to  the  soul,  which  the 
Gnostics  appropriated  and  applied,  in  their  own  way,  to  their  own  doctrines. 
But  from  the  subsequent  answers  in  Aboth  de-R.  Nathan  as  well  as  from 
the  explicit  statements  of  Ben  cAzai  cited  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  question  of  the  Gnostics  was  well  known  to  the  Rabbis  of  the  second 
century,  and  they  accordingly  expressed  their  reaction  to  it. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  an  obscure 
passage  in  the  Midrash.  We  read  there:18  “  Simeon  ben  Zoma19  was  sitting 


14.  (Ed.  Higger),  p.  155*  and  parallels. 

15.  Flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  He  was  a  close  associate  of  Ben 
Zoma,  and  both  of  them  belonged  to  the  school  of  Rabbinic  mystics. 

16.  Who  carry  or  touch  his  dead  body,  or  who  bend  over  his  grave. 

17.  Flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century. 

18.  Bereshith  Rabba  II,  4. 

19.  See  above,  Note  15. 
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and  meditating -when  Rabbi  Joshua20  passed  by  and  greeted  him  once  and 
twice  but  received  no  reply.  The  third  time  he  answered  hurriedly.  Then 
he  asked  him:  Where  do  the  legs  come  from  ?  He  said:  I  was  contemplating 
[,rrin  ■psa].  He  [Rabbi  Joshua]  insisted:  I  call  upon  heaven  and  earth 
as  my  witnesses  that  I  will  not  budge  from  here  until  you  tell  me  where 
the  legs  are  from.  He  answered:  I  was  contemplating  the  Story  of  Creation 
[rvwtna  nraa],  and  there  was  only  a  space  of  two  or  three  fingers  between 
the  upper  and  lower  waters,  for  it  is  not  written  'And  the  Spirit  of  God 
blew,’  but  ‘hovered’  [Genesis  1:2],  like  a  bird  flying  and  flapping  with 
its  wings,  its  wings  barely  touching  [the  nest].  Thereupon  Rabbi  Joshua 
turned  to  his  disciples  and  remarked  to  them:  Ben  Zoma  has  gone.” 
This  is  the  literal  translation  from  the  editio  princeps.  All  the  parallel 
passages21  record  as  the  first  question  of  Rabbi  Joshua:  (pub)  pxVi  pNQ 
X81T  p  (“Whence  and  whither,  Ben  Zoma?”)  And  thereupon  follows 
the  answer:  “I  was  contemplating  the  Story  of  Creation,”  et  cetera. 
The  first  answer  of  Ben  Zoma  and  the  second  question  of  Rabbi  Joshua 
are  missing  in  all  the  parallel  sources,  and  it  is  exactly  in  the  omitted  part 
that  the  secret  of  the  passage  is  hidden. 

Before  explaining  the  text,  let  us  first  establish  its  correct  reading.  All 
the  codices  in  the  critical  edition  by  Theodor,  page  17,  read  in  Ben  Zoma’s 
first  answer:  n  (pK»)  px»  xV.  We  may  add  that  an  ancient  manuscript 
from  the  Geniza  (overlooked  by  Theodor),  written  on  a  palimpsest,  and 
reproduced  by  Lewis  and  Gibson  in  Palestinian  Syriac  Texts 22  (London, 
1900),  Plate  II,  also  reads  ’>a“l  pxa  X*?.  In  the  Soncino  translation  of  this 
midrash  (of  the  text  edited  by  Theodor)  Ben  Zoma’s  answer  is  rendered: 
“From  nowhere,  Rabbi.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  pxa  xb  cannot  have 
this  meaning  in  good  Hebrew;  its  only  possible  meaning  is  “nothing  from 
nothing” :  that  is  (a  human  being  who  is)  nothing  (coming)  from  nothing.23 
The  significance  of  the  story  is  fully  understood  in  the  light  of  the  classic 
answer  of  the  Gnostics  cited  above.  When  Ben  Zoma  failed  to  reply  to  the 
greetings  of  Rabbi  Joshua,  the  latter  asked  him  in  complete  innocence 

20.  We  have  pointed  out  above,  Page  13 1,  that  this  Rabbi  visited  Alexandria,  where 
he  held  learned  discussion.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  Christian  Gnostics  abounded  in 
Egypt,  and  the  Alexandrian  Jews  were  most  probably  well  acquainted  with  their  doctrines. 

21.  Tosefta  flagigah  II,  6  (ed.  S.  Lieberman),  pp.  38iff.;  PT  flagigah  II,  1,  77a  bot.; 
BT  flagigah  15a. 

22.  According  to  the  editors,  the  manuscript  is  probably  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century, 
see  Palestinian  Syriac  Texts ,  Introduction,  p.  xii. 

23.  This  application  of  kV  and  p«  to  human  beings  is  found  in  other  Rabbinic  sources; 
see  Debarim  Rabba  (ed.  Lieberman),  p.  119,  and  n.  2. 
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whence  he  was  coming  seeing  that  he  was  so  engrossed  in  his  thoughts 
as  not  to  have  noticed  the  greetings  of  his  teacher.  Ben  Zoma  answered 
evasively  and  rhetorically:  “Nothing  from  nothing”:24  that  is,  I  am 
nothing  who  comes  from  nothing.  Rabbi  Joshua  did  not  like  this  evasive 
answer;  it  indicated  to  him  only  that  Ben  Zoma’s  mind  was  occupied  with 
questions  raised  by  the  Gnostics,  pretending  as  he  did  that  he  had  not 
understood  the  simple  question  of  his  teacher.  The  answer  given  by  Ben 
Zoma  was  orthodox,  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  his  associate  and  colleague 
Ben  cAzai  (see  above,  Note  15),  but  it  betrayed  his  thoughts.  Yet  there  was 
no  sufficient  basis  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion  from  Ben  Zoma’s 
answer.  Rabbi  Joshua  therefore  repeated  his  question  and  said:  “I  will 
not  budge  from  here  until  you  tell  me  where  the  legs  are  from”:  that  is, 
I  want  a  direct  answer  to  my  question.  After  Ben  Zoma  answered  what  he 
answered,  Rabbi  Joshua  turned  to  his  pupils  and  said:  “Ben  Zoma  has 
gone.”  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  was  wrong  with  Ben  Zoma’s  answer.25 
It  appears  from  the  context  that  Ben  Zoma  was  talking  about  the  Spirit 
hovering  between  the  upper  and  lower  waters,26  and  that  there  was  a  very 
small  interval  between  the  waters.  The  Sethian  Gnostics  taught:27 
“The  Light  is  on  high  and  the  Darkness  below,  and  the  Breath  between 
the  two.  This  Breath  which  is  between  the  Darkness  which  is  below  the 
Light  which  is  on  high  is  not  a  Breath  like  a  gust  of  wind  nor  a  gentle 
breeze  —  but  it  is  like  a  perfume  exhaled  from  an  ointment,  or  a  wisely 
compounded  incense,”  et  cetera.  We  learn  from  here  that  the  Gnostics 
engaged  in  speculations  about  the  nature  of  the  Spirit  hovering  between 
the  kipper* and  lower  waters.  We  now  understand  why  Rabbi  Joshua 
did  Jiot  like  Ben  Zoma’s  second  answer.  The  former’s  suspicions  were 
strengthened  by  the  latter’s  first  answer  which  betrayed  his  preoccupation 
with  the  question:  “Who  am  I,  and  whence  do  I  come  ?” 

24.  A  good  Epicurean  phrase:  ovScv  ylverat  ck  row  p 17  ovtos  ( Epist .  ad  Herodotum ,  38; 
Usener,  p.  5);  “gigni  de  nihilo  nihilum,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti,”  see  the  commentary 
of  C.  Bailey  on  Lucretius  (De  rer.  nat.  I,  150),  II  (Oxford,  1947),  624^,  636.  Cf.  also 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Medit .,  IV,  4.  On  the  medieval  Jewish  formulation  of  the  corresponding 
formula,  see  H.  A.  Wolfson,  “The  Kalam  Problem . . JQR>  36:388ff.  (1946).  The 
Epicurean  phrase  was  quite  current  among  the  writers  and  intellectuals  of  antiquity. 
The  twisting  of  the  phrase  in  a  quite  different  meaning  is  natural  and  understandable. 
This  was  the  usual  practice  of  that  time  with  regard  to  classical  texts,  and  verses  from  the 
Bible  shared  the  same  fate. 

25*  See  M.  Joel,  Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschich te . . .,  I,  i63ff.,  and  Theodor’s  note 
ad  loc.t  p.  18,  n.  2. 

26.  See  iwi  ad  loe.  Cf.  Gen.  1 : 6-7,  Rashi  ad  loc.t  and  Midrash  Bereshith  Rabba 
(ed.  Theodor),  p.  26,  line  10,  and  p.  29. 

27.  Doresse,  The  Secret  Books . . .,  p.  150. 
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Again,  we  read  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud28  in  the  name  of  Rabbi 
Simeon  ben  Ele'azar  :29  “A  man  should  always  be  careful  in  the  formulation 
of  his  answers,  for  it  is  from  Aaron’s  answer  to  Moses  that  the  heretics80 
derived  their  heresy,  as  it  is  said:  [Exodus  32:24]  And  I  cast  it  into  the 
fire,  and  there  came  out  this  calf."  The  statement  is  very  vague,  and  it  is 
not  clear  to  which  heretics  the  Rabbi  refers,  nor  how  they  could  have 
derived  their  heresy  from  that  verse.  Rabbi  Todros  Abulafia31  in  his 
Tl33n  "IX1N  on  Megilla  ad  loc.  already  associated  this  passage  with  a 
tradition  in  the  Aggada  that  the  Golden  Calf  was  fashioned  after  the  pattern 
of  the  calf  in  the  Merkabah,  which  the  people  saw  during  their  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea,  or  on  Mount  Sinai.  This  is  an  old  tradition  alluded 
to  by  Rabbi  cAkiba  and  his  colleagues.32  It  appears  from  the  Midrashim 
that  the  Golden  Calf  drew  life  from  the  original  model,  and  therefore 
leaped  alive  out  of  the  fire.  The  Gnostics,  on  the  other  hand,  assert:33 
“  The  body  of  this  man  is  fashioned  from  earth  in  the  image  of  the  high 
God,  a  reflection  of  Whom  has  just  been  seen  by  the  Archons  in  the  waters 
below.”  And  again  we  read  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians:34  “The  image 
of  the  celestial  Man  is  at  once  reflected  in  the  waters.  Sacla  [that  is,  Sacla 
the  demiurge]  and  his  colleagues,  in  imitation  of  this,  fashion  the  first 
human  creature.” 

Now,  the  saying  of  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Ele'azar  makes  good  sense.  He 
claims  that  the  wording  of  Aaron’s  reply,  “This  calf  came  out,”  suggests 
that  the  calf  came  out  by  itself :  that  is,  came  out  alive.38  Aaron  revealed  that 
it  came  out  alive,  and  this  is  impossible  unless  we  suppose  that  Aaron 
fashioned  it  in  the  likeness  of  the  ox  in  the  Merkabah-,  which  is  indeed 
the  Rabbinic  tradition,  as  mentioned  above.  This  implied  meaning  of 
Aaron’s  reply,  the  Rabbi  contends,  gave  support  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
heretics— that  is,  the  Gnostics— that  the  first  man  was  created  by  the 
demiurge  who  shaped  him  after  the  model  in  the  likeness  of  the  superior 

28.  Megilla  25b.  Cf.  Tosefta  Megilla  III,  37  (ed.  Lieberman),  p.  363. 

29.  See  above,  Note  17. 

30.  pnan.  This  is  the  reading  in  all  uncensored  editions,  manuscripts,  and  Tosefta 
locis  citatis. 

31.  Flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

32.  See  the  sources  referred  to  in  my  Appendix  to  G.  Scholem’s  Jewish  Gnosticism , 
Merkabah  Mysticism  . .  .,  p.  122,  n.  24. 

33.  Hypostasis  of  the  Archons ,  according  to  Doresse,  The  Secret  Books  . . .,  p.  160. 

34.  Doresse,  The  Secret  Books  .  .  .,  pp.  178-179. 

35.  As  correctly  explained  by  Rashi  25a,  s.v .  biv  n^sni,  and  corroborated  by  the  Mid¬ 
rashim  ,  see  above,  Note  32. 
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God,  and  consequently  he  was  endowed  with  life.  This  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  likeness— that  the  knowledge  of  the  likeness  of  heavenly 
beings  enables  man  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  creation — is  not  unorthodox. 
We  read  in  Aboth  de-R.  Nathan  (chap.  XXXIX,  ed.  Schechter,  page 
116):38  “Because  of  his  sin  it  is  not  granted  to  man  to  know  what  likeness 
is  on  high;  and  but  for  that,  the  keys  would  have  been  handed  over  to  him 
and  he  might  have  known  what  heaven  and  earth  were  created  with”37 
Here  again  the  general  belief  is  Rabbinic,  but  the  Gnostics  used  it  for  their 
doctrines. 

All  the  above  sources  indicate38  that  certain  basic  teachings  of  the  Gnos¬ 
tics  were  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  Rabbis,  and  that  the  latter  had  much 
more  information  about  Gnosticism  than  was  hitherto  supposed.  However, 
even  in  this  domain  the  early  Rabbinic  literature  never  mentions  a  single 
Greek  “philosophic”  term  used  by  the  Gnostics. 

36.  Translation  by  Judah  Goldin,  p.  161. 

37.  This  differs  in  purpose  and  in  function  from  sympathetic  magic,  although  there 
may  be  a  possible  relation  between  them. 

38.  Though  not  of  each  of  them  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty. 
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THE  GUISES  AND  VICISSITUDES  OF 
A  UNIVERSAL  FOLK-BELIEF  IN  JEWISH 
AND  GREEK  TRADITION 


by  Joshua  Finkel 


In  folklore  man’s  shadow  forms  an  integral  part  of  his  personality. 
It  is  potent  enough  to  exert  a  magical  influence  upon  whom  it 
falls  or  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact.  Its  loss  spells  death.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  its  lengthening  or  waning  may  portend  man’s  waxing 
strength  or  debility.  This  credulity  has  prevailed  the  world  over. 
It  has  been  noted  in  Melanesia,  New  Guinea,  South  Africa, 
Madagascar,  Transylvania,  Bering  Strait,  etc.  "etc.  Its  ubiquity  is 
amply  attested  by  Tylor,1  Frazer,2 3 4  and  other  socio-anthropo¬ 
logists.1 

The  sphere  of  Jewish  folklore  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
Zohar  not  only  cites  this  folk-belief  but  uses  wr  "jVnrp  a*?X3  "]R 
(Ps.  39:7)  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  it,  to  wit:  Rabixi  Rian 
RaVix  ia»nR  .mua  Ra^priR  nvrrn  ®"R  ^nn'  maa  lasrv  r1?  w:  iai 
Rabs  ’Rna  13»n  R’tnriR  rVi  Vl  131  ( Zohar  217  b).  Similarly  the 
medieval  Hokmat  ha-Nefesh,  attributed  to  Eleazar  of  Worms 
(ca.  1 176-1238),  emphatically  asserts  that  V?  pR  maV  V?  iztp  dir  *?3 
Vx.  Its  author  bases  his  dogmatic  declaration  on  vm  on’bs  "aiR 
"m*l  "n  pa  (Isa.  38:16).  His  interpretation  of  the  verse  is  as 
ingenious  as  it  is  far-fetched,  for  it  is  evident  that  he  refers  nmbs 
and  pa  to  the  all-to-distant  antecedent  Vx  in  i3i  mVsan  Vx  nR  3’ira  'aan 
(38:8),  which  in  turn  is  to  be  linked  to  mw  wan  *pa"  Vs  *por  "aan 
mV  (38:5)4 

1  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  4th  ed.  (London,  1903),  I,  430-43  L 

2  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough ,  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  3rd  ed. 
(New  York,  1935),  pp.  77-89. 

3  See  Tylor’s  and  Frazer’s  bibliographical  notices. 

4  See  n.  25. 
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In  the  records  of  Greek  antiquity,  unlike  those  of  the  subsequent 
periods,  we  apparently  find  the  loss  of  shadow  occurring  only  in  a 
particular  locality.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  Greek 
antiquity  so  intended  the  restriction.  The  lack  of  Greek  references 
to  the  broader  application  of  this  folk-belief  should  not  be  construed 
otherwise  than  accidental.  And  besides,  far  be  it  from  the  present 
writer  to  claim  that  he  has  combed  through  the  vast  Greek  literature 
and  found  no  trace  of  its  unqualified  mention.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  extensive  classical  literature  has  somewhere  or  somehow 
attested  to  its  ubiquitous  potency. 

To  be  more  specific,  Greek,  reports  speak  about  the  loss  of 
shadow  in  the  holy  of  holies.  Since  these  ancient  reports  show  a 
partial  resemblance  or  definite  affinity  to  several  Jewish  ancient 
traditions,  both  Hellenistic  and  Rabbinic,  we  shall,  for  comparative 
purposes,  carefully  scan  the  available  evidence,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  either  side,  with  a  view  to  postulating  independence  or  filiation 
for  the  accounts  thus  scrutinized. 

Says  Polybius  (ca.  204-102  B.C.E.)  of  Maglopolis:  “For  I  think 
that  to  believe  things  which  are  not  only  beyond  the  limits  of 
probability  but  beyond  those  of  possibility  shows  quite  a  childish 
simplicity.  For  instance  it  is  a  sign  of  a  blunted  intelligence  to  say 
that  some  solid  bodies  when  placed  in  the  light  cast  no  shadow, 
as  Theopompus  (born  ca.  380  B.C.E.)  does  when  he  tells  us  that 
those  who  enter  the  holy  of  holies  (fipatov)  of  Zeus  in  Arcadia 
become  shadowless ....  In  cases  indeed  where  such  statements 
contribute  to  maintain  a  feeling  of  piety  to  the  gods  among  the 
common  people  we  must  excuse  certain  writers  for  reporting 
marvels  and  tales  ot  the  kind,  but  we  should  not  tolerate  what 
goes  too  far.”5 

Pausanias  (2nd  century  C.E.)  has  this  to  say  about  the  weird 
influences  of  an  area  encompassing  this  very  sanctuary  of  the 
Lycaean  Zeus:  “Of  the  wonders  of  Mount  Lycaeus  the  greatest 
is  this.  There  is  a  precinct  of  Lycaean  Zeus  on  the  mountain  and 
people  are  not  allowed  to  enter  it;  but  if  any  one  disregards  the 

5  Polybius,  The  Histories  with  an  English  Translation  by  W.  R.  Paton 
(London,  1926),  V,  25-27,  B.  XVI,  1 1  (Loeb  Classical  Library). 
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rule  and  enters,  he  cannot  possibly  live  more  than  a  year.”6 
Pausanias  is  both  early  and  truthful  enough  to  merit  our  fullest 
confidence  for  accurately  transmitting  the  information  he  received. 
His  reports  are  not  figments  of  his  imagination  but  tales  he  actually 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  localities  he 
visited  during  his  extensive  travels  and  which  he  painstakingly 
gathered  and  recorded.  And  what  according  to  him  is  true  of  the 
precinct  as  a  whole  should  be  true  a  fortiori  of  the  shrine  itself 
which  the  precinct  evidently  still  contained  in  the  days  of  Theopom- 
pus.  We  should  therefore  gather  from  Pausanias’  testimony  that 
perhaps  Theopompus  too  envisaged  premature  death  in  the  wake 
of  the  loss  of  shadow.  Certainly  Polybius  had  this  superstition  in 
mind  when  he  warned  historians  against  capitalizing  excessively 
on  its  edifying  effect. 

Plutarch  (ca.  46-120  C.E.)  too  informs  us  that  no  shadow  is  cast 
by  a  person  entering  the  Lycaeon.  He  offers  several  explanations 
for  the  strange  phenomenon.  One  of  them  leans  upon  Pythagoras’ 
doctrine  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  cast  no  shadow.  And  since  he 
who  enters  the  Lycaeon  is  by  law  condemned  to  death,  his  loss 
of  shadow  indicates  it  accordingly.7  Also  Hyginus  records  the 
tradition  about  the  loss  of  shadow  on  sacred  ground.8  This  seeming¬ 
ly  brings  to  a  finish  the  Greek  references  to  it,  and  all  four  of  them 
speak  of  its  occurrence  on  sacred  soil  only.  As  already  remarked, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  man  of  antiquity  limited  its  incidence 
to  holy  environs  only.  It  must  be  emphasized  again  and  again  that 
envisaging  a  body  bereft  of  its  shadow  is  deeply  imbedded  in 
popular  fancy  the  world  over.  Its  original  base  of  operation  must 
have  been  infinitely  wider  than  the  narrow  temple  confines  and 
antedates  by  far  its  excrescence  into  them.  Its  eventual  percolation 
into  the  sacerdotal  sphere  can  only  attest  to  the  vast  reaches  of 
its  penetrating  power.  The  reason  why  classical  writers  have  not 
made  its  manifestation  more  extensive  can  only  be  due  to  the  fact 

6  B.  VIII,  5  Pausanias' s  Description  of  Greece ,  translated  with  a  commentary 
by  J.  G.  Frazer  (London,  1898),  I,  424. 

7  M or  alia  y  Quaestiones  Graecae  39. 

8  Astronomica  II,  1  and  4  (see  Frazer,  op,  cit .,  IV,  384). 
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that  they  are  usually  inclined  to  give  prominent  mention  to  venerable 
and  ritualistic  traditions  observed  in  high  places.  Unlike  modem 
socio-anthropologists  they  would  not  condescend  to  pry  into  every 
nook  and  comer  of  idle  superstition,  whether  operating  inside 
or  outside  the  realm  of  religion. 

As  for  Jewish  antiquity  it  is  even  less  articulate  about  the  uncanny 
loss  of  shadow  in  holy  places  than  is  classical  antiquity.  But,  as 
will  develop  hereafter,  its  silence  about  it  may  not  be  as  absolute 
as  it  appears.  We  read  in  Lev.  Rab.  21,  12:  “In  the  year  in  which 
Simeon  the  Just  was  to  die  he  told  them  [the  circle  of  his  friends] 
that  he  would  die  that  year.  Said  they  to  him :  ‘How  do  you  know 
this?’  Replied  he:  ‘Every  year  there  joined  me  an  old  man  dressed 
in  white  and  wrapped  in  white.  He  would  come  in  with  me  and 
go  out  with  me,  but  this  year  he  entered  with  me  but  did  not  go 
out  with  me.’  R.  Abbahu  said :  ‘And  who  would  say  that  he  was 
a  man?  But  this  can  only  be  construed  in  consonance  with 
R.  Simon’s  statement:  When  the  Holy  Spirit  rested  upon  Phineas, 
his  face  flamed  like  torches  about  him.  Hence  it  is  written:  ‘For 
the  priest’s  lips  should  preserve  knowledge...  for  he  is  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts’  ”  (Mai.  1 1 :7).» 

In  the  light  of  the  Greek  sources,  we  are  more  than  tempted  to 
construe  the  “old  man”  here  as  a  surrogate  for  “shadow.”  It  would 
not  be  so  easy  for  an  old  man  to  disappear  as  he  did,  unless  he  was  some- 
howunrealtobeginwith.Andhecouldcertainlynotbeahallucination, 
for  a  hallucination  would  hardly  persist  as  a  regularly  recurrent 
phenomenon  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime.  It  is  best  then  to  make  him 
out  as  a  metaphor  for  shadow,  which  in  the  Greek  accounts  also 
disappears  on  holy  grounds  and  with  a  virtually  identical  fore¬ 
boding,  for  Simeon’s  prediction:  na  Kin  IT  nawa  as  good  as 
coincides  with  the  one  recorded  by  Pausanias,  viz.  “he  cannot 
possibly  live  more  than  one  year.” 

In  other  words,  Simeon  the  Just,  by  saying  what  he  said,  intimated 
to  the  congregation  that  the  last  time  he  officiated  he  noticed  his 
shadow  only  when  he  entered  the  holy  of  holies,  but  not  when  he 

9  This  passage  in  longer  or  shorter  form  or  with  greater  or  lesser  variations 
is  found  also  in  Tos.  Sofah  13, 8;  P.  Yoma,  5, 2;  Yoma  39  b  and  Menahot  109  b. 
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left  it.  The  question  as  to  why  he  chose  to  personify  his  shadow  as 
he  did  and  bewilder  his  audience  with  such  an  odd  image  of 
premonition  cannot  be  answered  with  absolute  certainty.  But  it 
stands  to  reason  that  having  become  an  old  man  himself  he  called 
his  reflection  “old  man.”  But  why  not  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  a 
shade  a  shade?  Probably  because  he  endeavored  to  judaize  the 
universal  Vx  tradition  in  the  following  fashion:  Rightly  or  wrongly 
he  perhaps  thought  of  oVx  in  aa'Vsa  nVx  10  (rfum.  14:9),  taking 
it  to  mean  “their  own  shadow,”  and  thus  using  it  as  a  lever  for  the 
veritable  riddle  he  propounded  to  the  congregation  and  thus  by 
the  way  anticipating  by  many  centuries  one  of  Nahmanides’ 
*  interpretations  of  the  phrase.9®  Next  instead  of  Ailing  in  the  silhouette 
with  black,  as  we  would  naturally  expect  him  to  do,  he  filled  it 
with  white,  viz,.  ffanV  *pasn  n'saV  ®iaV  ins  ]j?T  and  this  because 
of  two  reasons.  First,  because,  as  already  remarked  by  the  com¬ 
mentator  man  he  had  in  mind  *na  iVro  atrial  aw  ]w  p’nsn 
(Dan.  7:9),  and  secondly  because  he  was  thinking  of  his  own 
white  garments  which  he  wore  in  the  holy  of  holies.  Cf.  r>R  BWB1 
«npa  Vs  isiaa  ®aV  *ie>k  aaa  ,iaa  (Lev.  16:29),  waVi  |aV  vna  iV  uraa 
(M.  Yoma  7,  4)  and  |aV  niaa  D'jsa  trepan  onaia  (Tos.  Yoma 
4, 6).  In  other  words,  Simeon  was  quite  conscious  of  his  substituting 
the  “old  man”  for  his  own  shadow  at  the  very  time  he  was  eager 
to  see  in  the  shadow  a  symbol  of  protection  with  which  he  was 
graced  by  God,  and  which  in  itself  was  godlike.  Hence  even  more 
than  Dan  7:9,  Ps.  121 :5  must  have  inspired  his  cryptic  pronounce¬ 
ment,  to  wit  *pw  r  V»  -jVx  'a  *paw  'a.  What  effectively  strengthens 
the  supposition  that  Ps.  121 :5  is  to  be  linked  to  Simeon’s  pronoun¬ 
cement  is  that  ,,a»  RX,’’i  'as  0333  finds  its  congener  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  verse  of  the  same  Song  of  Ascents,  to  wit:  1K131  *jnRX  law  'a 
'103  (v.  8).  This  is  to  say  that  Simeon  the  High  Priest  very 
adroitly  applied  the  benign  dispensation  of  v.  8  to  his  auspicions 
entering  and  leaving  the  holy  of  holies  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
All  the  more  so  is  this  supposition  probable  when  we  realize  that 
the  verse  that  follows  it  ends  with  ^V3  'a  n'3  (Ps.  122:1).  Indeed 
not  only  the  first  verse  of  this  Psalm  but  also  its  last  verse,  viz.. 
See  below,  note  29. 
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cidun  xquwca  a^x  «.ulc'  xau  xrq~*  cl  <^x  u«.u  ruL^uxuL 
xuui*  Haul  aaad  uxud  war  xau  <^au  uxlcuu'  x«l  <^ul  auaqq  lu*u* 
Lwii  dxuL  aqx  ^ucrti.u  xu  uaux<v  cusau  cxul  auxuL  uau  ^u.cro  ot 

osjMJoqjo  suoiqpuoo  put#  sdBqsiiu  iBjuoppoy  poiBoipu;  OABq 
om  souq  oqj  3uojb  ubj  XjqBqojd  puB  ojb;s  juoosbu  jpqi  in  joqnj 
qonui  uooq  OABq  jsnui  suoijjossb  apqx  ‘sodubjouii  jpqj  iuiddoad 
joj  sjxoj  iBoqqig-jsod  sb  qoM  sb  iBoqqig  jo  isoui  oqi  opBui  OABq 
oi  uodn  poqoj  oq  qoM  Xbui  sopis  oojqj  qB  jnq  ‘sjuouiojbjs  jpqj  jo 
uoiveppnp  oqj  joj  poonppB  oav  sjbijojbui  oqi  uibjuoo  iou  op  sjoj 
-Biojjoju;  siq  jo  suoipofqo  oqj  pue  joojoq*  uopciojdjojui  s.nq 
-Bqqy  ‘juouioounouojd  s4uoouii§  JBqj  otuj  si  i\  '(if  * qo y  'bisaj) 
aaiu  QtkLQ  otk  mlq  (oi :  i  ->pz3)  aiu  ui^d-a  qi  ccll  lauu^a  aaa 

ICi,  SLQ  OMJ  CKUi,  aUSL  «i,XCw  UAUJ  (Z.  [ :  9 1  -A3l)  :jIM  0) 
‘jsoijj  q8;H  sqi  <>*  souojojop  ui  ojduiox  sqi  J°  wo  p^Bop  uoqj 
spSuB  oqj  jBqj  uoiqpBjj  pojsoqB-qoM  oq*  jo  qiooj  oqj  u;  uiu  pjnoM 
juouioounouojd  s4uooui|s  JBqj  jqSnoqj  Xpuopuo  sjoibSojjojui 
s.nqsqqy  7T  (e  ‘£  diuojl  -j)  lulu  cl  w  sck  xtau  udc„U  UwU 
siLU  csuq  ciutL  «au  qil  ciu  »au  ^  (or- 1  qaz3)  guuq  sc*  xua 
as^i  Kiul  acuic  cd  u.aw  (ly-9\  ’Aai)  ccxi  qca.  cdta  rl  kxui 

CfiU  dlCL  L,  8CUI  LUCUhC  LCq  HLQ  ..ILL  CNUi,  CilflL,  SMOqoj  SB  SUIU 

jxaj  aqx  7.1:91  -A37  oj  dn  jas  jqSiiu  tuaiuaounouojd  s.uoauifs  jo 
SuiuBaui-aDBjjns  aqj  qoiqM  aoiioipBJjuoo  aqj  jnoqB  sjojb§ojj3Jui 
siq  jo  sjBaj  aqj  Xbjjb  01  pauj  aq  uaqM  puiui  ui  siqj  qB  psq  ‘-3  3 
0Z£~6LZ  JnoqB  jo  Bjomy  UBiuijsajBd  b  ‘nqBqqy  y  jnqj  suiaas  11 
•saqoq  jo  X|oq  aqj  ui  SunBioiyo  aqqM  sjuaas y  jo  sSuos  aqi  uo 
X[3Aisuad  ajBjtpaui  oj  uoauiis  pasodsipajd  XpBaa§  aABq  isnui  siqx 
•(6  ‘l  vwox  • sox  ’J3  -LZ I  -sd)  KQ  L',  qH  kctu  CM  ICl, 

"zia  ‘jqiiu  jnddi^j  uio^  uo  jsauj  q§jn  aqj  oj  sjuaosy  jo  3uog  b 
pajiaaj  XqBnpB  sjsaud  aqj  isqj  jobj  aqj  jo  apBUi  aq  pjnoqs  uoijuaui 
jsb3|  jou  jnq  jsb[  puy  0J*(£  muoj^  j)  ji  joj  papiqa  sbm  puB 
jaXBJd  jBqj  payqduiB  aauo  jjasuiiq  uoauiig  uuqj  jaqjo  ou  jBqj  ptBs 
si  ji  ‘jobj  u]  ’juauiauojy  jo  Xbq  aqj  uo  XSjnjq  auijnoj  s.jsauj 
q§!H  aqi  jo  JJBd  sbm  ajduiax  aqj  jo  aaBjpM  aqj  aoj  jaXBjd  aytoads 
jnq  jjoqs  b  jBqj  $  ‘£  tfoios  'soj  uiojj  papnpuoo  aq  oj  si  ji  joj 
•saqoq  jo  Xjoq  aqj  ui  pajBpyjo  aq  uaqAv  puuu  stuoaui;s  ui  jsouiajoj 
pus  jsjy  uaaq  aABq  jsnui  (g  *a)  qaal  c%u  u,  xcdou  QIC  qL 
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adverse  to  their  preservation  must  have  truncated  them  through 
the  ages.  There  are  many  examples  of  such  incompletely  preserved 
statements  in  Rabbinic  literature.11 

There  are  several  discrepancies  in  the  statements  R.  Abbahu.  We 
shall  deal  with  them  presently,  but  before  discussing  them  we  must, 
for  their  proper  understanding,  quote  several  Philonic  passages 
that  portray  the  uplifted  personality  of  the  High  Priest  when 
officiating  in  the  innermost  shrine.  These  have  not  only  an  important 
bearing  on  the  subject  as  a  whole,  but  are  also  highly  relevant  to 
R.  Abbahu’s  utterance  which  we  are  about  to  take  up  again. 

As  in  Rabbinic  literature,  we  also  find  passages  in  Philo,  which 
are  highly  reminiscent  of  the  Polybius  report.  However,  unlike 
the  latter  and  quite  like  the  former,  Philo  makes  no  explicit  mention 
in  them  of  the  loss  of  shadow.  To  quote  Philo: 

1.  “  ‘For  when  the  High  Priest  enters  the  holy  of  holies  he  shall  not 
be  a  man’  (Lev.  16:17).  Who  then,  if  he  is  not  a  man?  A  God? 
I  will  not  say  so  ... .  Yet  not  a  man  either,  but  one  contiguous  with 
both  extremes”  (De  Somniis  11,  189). 

2.  “  ‘When  he  enters,’  it  says,  ‘into  the  holy  of  holies,  he  will  not 
be  a  man  until  he  comes  out’  (Lev.  16:17).  And  if  he  then  becomes 
no  man,  clearly  neither  is  he  God,  but  God’s  minister,  through 
the  mortal  in  him  in  affinity  with  creation,  through  the  immortal 
with  the  uncreated,  and  he  retains  this  midway  place  until  he 

1 1  To  cite  but  two  of  them:  nttsa  avo  ttn  n^ytm  bw  jn*?naa  n~apn  on  'm 
na  ■'ina  pnr»  i-to  (II  Chr.  20:21)  non  oViy1?  *»n  'nb  mn  onnun  yi*?nn  nob 
on  nato  own  b©  p^naa  nm  no pn  ptw  /it  rmmna  -aw  o-  nato  vf? 
m®n  wtrta  wpo  (Exod.  14:20)  nb'bn  *?a  nt  bn  nr  anp  kVi  avm  ^a  pnr 
nnw  tmaiK  onto  no  owaw  'T  wya  n-apn  na«  nnw  nai*?  ( Megttlah  10b). 
nWN  "T*  wyai  dose  wy  *pna  (Isa.  29:25)  has  clearly  emboldened  the  Rab¬ 
bis  to  label  here  the  Egyptians  as  they  did.  wy  would  be  altogether  incon¬ 
sistent  to  use  under  the  circumstances,  so  at  least  they  affixed  to  the  Egyptians  the 
extravagant,  if  not  preposterous  honorific  of  their  fellow  —  O'ytzn  ,the  Assy¬ 
rians.  Cf.  also  mayi  oy  ymm  nb'b  msm  iron-  yn  :o*?a  vv  n^ya  o  (Job 
34:20-21),  where t»V  Htt?ya  might  allude  to  Egypt  directly.  Similarly  any  nvb 
yatn  twh  npV?  -|V»n  nntw  ny^a  turn  n-K  (Gen.  24:11)  matron  nay  ny*? 
pnatt  prtt  na  no* a  ton  ooaia  toaba  bp  (Gen,  Rab .  59,  12)  suggests  that 
the  Rabbis  leaned  on  -r»y  uawn  a*?aa  wm  any1?  larar  (Ps.  59:7)  with  matotf 
foreshadowing  nai  laittr*  and  nay  —  nota. 
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comes  out  again  to  the  realm  of  body  and  flesh”  (ibid.  231-2). 12 

3.  ‘‘Would  you  not  agree  that  the  High  Priest  whose  heart  is  not 
perfect  is  both  inside  and  outside,  when  he  is  performing  the 
ancestral  rites  in  the  inmost  shrine;  inside  in  his  visible  body, 
outside  in  his  wandering  vagrant  soul;  and  on  the  contrary  that 
one  who  loves  and  is  loved  by  God,  even  if  he  is  not  of  the  consec¬ 
rated  line,  though  he  stands  outside  the  sacred  limits  abides  right 
inside  them?”  ( Heres ,  82), 

4.  “Again,  according  to  Moses,  the  priest  when  he  goes  into  the 
holy  of  holies  ‘will  not  be  a  man  until  he  comes  out’  (Lev.  16:17); 
no  man,  that  is,  in  the  movements  of  his  soul  though  in  the  bodily 
sense  he  is  still  a  man.  For  when  the  mind  is  ministering  to  God  in 
purity,  it  is  not  human,  it  turns  its  course  and  descending  from 
heaven,  or  rather  falling  to  earth,  comes  forth,  even  though  his 
body  still  remains  within”  (ibid.  84). 

5.  “Do  you  not  see  that  Abraham,  when  he  had  ‘forsaken  land  and 
kindred  and  his  father’s  house,’  i.e.  the  body,  sense,  and  speech 
(Gen.  12:1),  begins  to  meet  with  the  powers  of  Him  that  is?  For 
when  he  has  gone  out  from  all  his  house,  the  Law  says  that  God 
appeared  to  him  (cf.  Gen.  12:7),  showing  that  He  clearly  manifests 
Himself  to  him  that  escapes  from  things  mortal  and  mounts  up 
into  a  soul  free  from  the  encumbrance  of  this  body  of  ours.  So 
Moses  ‘taking  his  tent  sets  it  up  outside  the  camp’  (Exod.  33:7), 
and  places  its  abode  far  from  the  bodily  encampment,  expecting 
that  only  thus  might  he  become  a  perfect  suppliant  and  worshipper 
of  God”  (Deterius,  159-60). 

6.  “For  it  is  not  possible  that  he  whose  abode  is  in  the  body  and 
the  mortal  race  should  attain  to  being  with  God;  this  is  possible 
only  for  him  whom  God  rescues  out  of  the  prison.  For  this  reason 
Isaac  also,  the  soul’s  gladness,  when  he  meditates  and  is  alone 
with  God,  goes  forth,  quitting  himself  and  his  own  mind;  for  it 

12  Colson’s  note  ad  toe.  is:  “The  repetition  of  this  text  in  the  same  treatise 
in  two  different  interpretations,  in  §  189  of  the  Logos,  here  of  the  Perfect  Man, 
is  unusual,  if  not  unprecedented.”  All  the  Philo  quotations  are  drawn  from 
Philo,  translated  by  Colson  and  Whitaker,  9  vols,  (London  1949-54),  (Loeb 
Classical  Library).  Cf.  also  H.  A.Wolfson,  Philo  (Cambridge,  1948),  1,  259-60. 
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says  (Gen.  24:63),  ‘Isaac  went  forth  into  the  plain  to  meditate  as 
evening  was  drawing  near’  ”  ( Legum  Allegoriae,  III,  42-43). 

In  the  above  passages  Philo  characterizes  the  pious  High  Priest 
as  a  hypostasis  midway  between  God  and  man  or  as  a  disembodied 
soul  or  as  a  transsubstantiated  entity  or,  with  less  exaggeration, 
simply  as  a  person  who  lifts  himself  from  carnal  depths  to  spiritual 
heights.  Shall  we  say  that  these  passages,  when  stripped  of  their 
philosophic  floridness,  betray  the  influence  of  the  Greek  folk- 
belief?  Again  this  question  is  easier  to  raise  than  to  answer.  Let 
us  explore  the  situation.  Philo  may  have  grounded  his  homilies  on 
the  Polybius  report  or  on  that  of  the  latter’s  quoted  authority 
Theopompus  or  on  yet  another  Greek  source  9r  sources  unknown 
to  us  and  which  may  have  also  been  the  sources  of  Hyginus,12* 
Plutarch,2b  and  Pausanias12'  that  echo  the  Polybius  citation.  Indeed 
it  is  quite  likely  that  Philo  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Polybius.  Josephus  quotes  Polybius  to  the  effect  that  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  had  no  just  cause  for  ravaging  the  Temple  and  that  he 
only  came  there  when  he  wanted  money  ( Contra  Apionem  B,  11, 
7).  Now,  if  Josephus  read  Polybius,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  more  cultured  Philo  also  read  him.  As  a  Jew  certainly  his 
attention  would  be  drawn  to  the  same  vital  passage  Josephus  has 
quoted  and,  once  familiar  with  it,  he  would  attempt  to  widen  his 
familiarity  with  the  Greek  historian  in  the  hope  of  finding  addi¬ 
tional  bits  of  valuable  information. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  while  Theo¬ 
pompus  (or  Polybius)  may  or  may  not  have  contemplated  the 
supposed  disembodiment  of  the  entrant  into  the  inner  shrine, 
Philo  most  assuredly  did  in  some  parts  of  his  presentation,  not  only 
that,  but  when  he  states  that  the  beloved  of  God  “though  he 
stands  outside  the  sacred  limits  abides  right  inside  them”  ( Heres , 
82),  he  not  only  accords  to  the  righteous  High  Priest  a  sublimated 
status  when  ministering  in  the  holy  of  holies  on  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  (or  mutatis  mutandis  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Moses),  but 
does  so  to  any  God-fearing  man,  and  that  too  at  any  place  on 
earth  and  perennially  so.  Perhaps  the  very  logic  of  his  discourse 

12»  See  above,  note  8.  12b  See  above,  note  7.  12C  See  above,  note  6. 
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impelled  him  him  to  drift  away  from  the  pristine  moorings  of  the 
folk-belief.  Surely  the  virtuous  soul  needs  no  special  mundane 
location  or  an  auspicious  day  to  insure  its  disembodiment.  By  the 
same  token  Philo  may  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  featuring  the 
loss  of  shadow  in  his  homilies.  If  there  is  no  body,  there  is  no  need 
to  involve  the  loss-of-shadow  feature  in  the  homily,  even  if  the 
High  Priest  is  only  bodiless  after  a  fashion.  And,  besides,  did  not 
Pythagoras  say  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  cast  no  shadow,12*  and 
Pythagoras  was  no  mean  philosopher.  And  though  the  soul  of  the 
High  Priest  was  disembodied,  while  he  was  still  alive,  it  was  still 
in  a  sense  denuded. 

In  this  way  Philo  may  have  soothed  his  philosophic,  if  not  his 
scientific,  conscience,  and  perhaps,  knowingly  or  unknowingly, 
placated  the  critical  Polybius  who,  as  noted  above,  exhorted 
writers  not  to  go  too  far  in  recording  marvels  of  the  kind,  however 
fostering  the  feeling  of  piety  among  the  common  people  they  may 
be.  In  other  words,  Philo  could  not  adopt  the  crude  facade  of  the 
piece  of  Greek  folklore  that  made  the  entrant  lose  his  shadow  in  the 
naos.  As  a  thinker  he  had  to  elevate  conceptually  the  folklore  theme 
he  was  eager  to  utilize  as  a  basis  for  his  discourse.  To  achieve  this, 
he  rid  the  tale  of  the  loss-of-shadow  component  and  etherealized 
the  body  of  the  High  Priest  by  dint  of  philosophic  rhetoric. 

But  against  a  ready  assumption  of  Philo’s  dependence  on  the 
Greek  reports  militates  the  fact  that  Simeon’s  declaration  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  clearly  suggestive  of  his  loss  of  shadow  in  the  holy 
of  holies.  This  complicates  matters,  and  we  are  caught  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma:  Does  his  declaration  hark  back  to  a  Hellenic  pattern 
or  are  its  mainsprings  native?  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  then  Philo’s 
homily  too  could  have  sprouted  from  Jewish  soil.  We  shall  return 
to  this  problem  in  a  while,  but  to  round  out  all  its  aspects  we  must 
take  up  again  the  case  of  R.  Abbahu. 

It  may  be  argued  with  a  good  measure  of  plausibility  that 
R.  Abbahu  was  directly  or  indirectly  inspired  by  Philo’s  teachings. 
R.  Abbahu  knew  Greek12  and  even  taught  it  to  his  daughters.14 
He  visited  Alexandria  and  propounded  there  a  halakah  to  his 

12d  Cf.  above,  note  7.  H  Gen.  Rob.  14,  2.  n  P.  Shab.  6,  1. 
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the  Pesiqla' s  own  admission,  would  the  angels  run  away.  But  if 
according  to  R.  Abbahu  the  prohibition  has  a  bearing  on  the 
person  of  the  High  Priest,  how  would  R.  Abbahu  explain  his 
presence  in  the  holy  of  holies?  It  seems  therefore  that,  in  opposition 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Pesiqta,  R.  Abbahu  upheld  R.  Simon’s  rival 
tradition  that  implied  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  angels  or 
angelic  priests  in  the  holy  of  holies. 

But  be  all  that  as  it  may,  R.  Abbahu’s  interpretation  of  Lev. 
16:17,  in  contrast  to  the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage  and  to  any 
Rabbinic  interpretation  thereof,  does  forge  a  specific  link  between 
him  and  Philo.  For  like  Philo  he  regards  D1K  in  'isi  ms  to 
mean  “man”  only  and  the  prohibition  as  prefiguring  in  consequence 
the  spiritual  status  of  the  High  Priest  in  the  holy  of  holies.  The 
application  by  both  sides  of  this  same  piece  of  sophistry  to  ms  b3l 
'131  can  hardly  be  deemed  accidental.  One,  therefore,  gains  the 
impression  that  R.  Abbahu  made  his  limited  statement  in  P.  Yoma 
3, 5  before  he  learned  of  Philo’s  interpretation  of  Lev.  16:17  and 
added  his  final  remark  in  Lev.  Rab.  21,  12  only  after  he  became 
acquainted  with  it.  It  is  true  that  R.  Simon’s  proof  from  Mai.  2:7 
is  not  found  in  Philo,  but  its  citation  by  R.  Abbahu  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  well-meaning  attempt  on  his  part  to  buttress  Philo’s 
interpretation.  But  his  accessory  evidence  notwithstanding,  he 
still  appears  basically  to  be  no  more  than  a  transmitter  of  the  Phi- 
Ionic  homily. 

We  shall  now  revert  to  Simeon  the  Just.  By  this  time  we  may 
thus  formulate  the  question:  What  was  in  Simeon’s  case  the 
provenance  of  the  loss-of-shadow  tradition  lurking  behind  his 
declaration:  was  it  indigenous  or  was  Greece  the  ultimate  place 
of  its  origin,  as  might  also  be  true  of  R.  Abbahu’s  supplementary 
statement,  if  indeed  it  had  been  siphoned  into  Jewish  lore  through 
Philo  or  a  kindred  Alexandrian  source? 

The  case  is  quite  different  with  Simeon  than  it  is  with  R.  Abbahu. 
Whoever  this  Simeon  was,  whether  Simeon  I,  son  of  Onias  I 
(310-291  or  300-270  B.C.E.)  or  Simeon  II,  son  of  Onias  II  (219-199 
B.C.E.),  he  antedates  Philo  by  centuries.  It  is  highly  questionable 
whether  as  early  as  then  Greek  reports  could  have  made  their  way 
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into  the  pronouncements  of  High  Priests.  The  tradition  underlying 
Simeon’s  declaration  points  rather  to  its  Palestinian  origin.  Should 
we  be  equally  inclined  to  relegate  Philo’s  homily  to  native  Jewish 
tradition?  Not  as  readily  as  in  the  case  of  Simeon.  Philo,  a  highly 
cultured  Hellenist,  and  who,  as  noted  above,  was  probably  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  works  of  Polybius  who  cites  the  inner-shrine- 
tradition,  was  not  likely  to  have  missed  it  there  or  in  his  other 
readings  in  Greek  literature.  His  very  environment  was  likely  to 
impart  it  to  him  as  an  oral  piece  of  Greek  folklore.  This  quaint 
cobweb  of  yore  he  dressed  in  philosophic  attire  and  fastened  it 
theologically  to  Lev.  16:17.  This  procedure  of  course  does  not 
preclude  his  being  aware  of  a  parallel  Palestinian  tradition.  The  two 
heterogeneous  sources  of  information  may  have  jointly  prompted 
him  to  concoct  his  homily  on  Lev.  16:17  as  he  did. 

But  our  involvement  with  Philo  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  The 
tentacles  of  his  homily  extend  beyond  the  times  of  R.  Abbahu  and 
reach  well  out  into  the  Middle  Ages.  We  read  in  the  Midrash 
ha-Ne'elam : 

“After  Adam  had  sinned  and  those  stem  decrees  were  issued 
against  him,  God  cut  him  off  from  those  sources  of  pleasure  and 
gratification  in  which  he  had  basked  in  Paradise,  and  He  stationed 
sentinels  at  its  gates.  And  who  were  they?  The  Cherubim,  as  it  is 
said :  ‘And  He  placed  at  the  east  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  the  Cheru¬ 
bim,  and  the  flaming  sword  which  turned  in  every  direction’  (Gen. 
3:24)  in  order  to  guard  that  path  and  entrance.  For  it  was  then 
decreed  that  from  that  time  on  no  one  be  allowed  to  enter  it, 
except  the  souls  that  were  put  to  the  test  by  the  Cherubim.  If  they 
deemed  a  soul  worthy  of  admission,  it  was  admitted,  and  if  not, 
they  pushed  it  outside,  and  it  was  consumed  in  the  flames  or 
otherwise  punished.  And  we  have  learned  that  a  parallel  situation 
obtained  in  the  Temple  when  the  High  Priest  entered  the  holy  of 
holies.’’ 

“For  it  was  reported:  ...  The  innermost  shrine  is  like  unto  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  When  the  High  Priest  enters  it,  he  comes  into 
it  as  soul,  not  as  body,  and  with  fear  and  awe  and  with  trembling 
and  trepidation  and  with  chastity  and  purity.  The  Cherubim  stand 
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guard  there  even  as  those  that  stand  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.  If  the 
Priest  proved  worthy,  he  entered  it  in  safety  and  made  his  exit  in 
safety.  If  not,  a  flame  would  issue  forth  from  the  Cherubim,  and 
[the  Priest]  consumed  in  it  would  perish  within.”16 

Belkin  avers  that  while  the  Rabbinic  sources  hyperbolically  do 
designate  the  High  Priests  as  angels,  they  never  speak  of  them  as 
disembodied  souls.1’  It  should  be  added  that  the  Rabbis  following 
the  Bible  term  them  as  such  whether  performing  the  service  outside 
or  inside  the  holy  of  holies.  Furthermore,  they  at  times  compare 
even  ordinary  priests18  and  synagogue  hazanim 19  to  angels,  but 
always  to  angels  and  never  to  disembodied  souls.  Belkin  therefore 
rightly  concludes  that  the  Midrash  ha-Ne‘elam  betrays  here  Philonic 
influence,  directly  or  indirectly  so.20  An  additional  indication  to 
this  effect  is  the  Midrash  ha-Ne'elam's  accentuated  summarization 
of  the  High  Priest’s  transformation  as  t]ua  TO1M3,21  which 
faithfully  epitomizes  Philo’s  protracted  exposition  about  these  two 
opposites.  It  is  true  that,  unlike  Philo  and  R.  Abbahu,  the  Midrash 
ha-Ne'elam  does  not  base  its  similar  interpretation  on  Lev.  16:17 
but  on  the  fact  that  since  there  were  Cherubim  in  both  Paradise 
and  the  holy  of  holies,  the  latter  symbolizes  the  former.  But  this 
deviation  from  Philo  is  immaterial.  The  Midrash  ha-Ne‘elam  was 
drawn  to  it  only  because  it  was  on  the  verge  of  finishing  its  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Paradise. 

Medieval  Jewish  sources  other  than  the  Midrash  ha-Ne'elam 
do  not  seem  to  record  the  Philonian  doctrine  concerning  the  tran¬ 
scendental  status  of  the  High  Priest  in  the  holy  of  holies.  Neither 
do  they,  like  the  Greek  reports,  cite  the  loss  of  Shadow  in  the 

16  See  Zohar  Hadash,  ed.  Margalioth  (Jerusalem,  1953),  p.  19a. 

17  D’nnpn  o'TivuoDVNn  o’B'nna  rnnipai  o'ysin  ama  ,Sura  vol. 
3  (1958),  pp.  79-81. 

18  (Num.  Rab.  16,  1)  n’DK^aV  i*?o»i  avom  po  uk  omo  on1?  ann 
'131  me®  '3  now®  (Mai.  2:7). 

19  (Qoh.  Rab.  to  5:5)  pnn  m  (Qoh.  5:5)  -pVan  -id1?  mnn  Vm 
nain  mw  pays  asm  isrnia  mm  “idoi  Q’nVx  ik*7»3  nai»  no»n  pm 

.(. Midr .  Tehillim  17,  5)  natBJl 

20  See  Belkin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  80-1. 

21  See  Margalioth,  op .  cit.  in  n.  16. 
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sanctuary  as  a  sign  of  doom  for  him  who  enters  it  undeservedly 
or  in  violation  of  the  law.  But  some  of  them  do  record  this  dire 
portent  in  broader  terms,  i.e.  without  restricting  its  occurrence 
to  sacred  enclosures.  The  unrestricted  character  of  this  folk-belief, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  is  well-nigh  universal. 
As  likewise  stated  there,  the  confining  of  the  phenomenon  to  sacred 
places  in  Greek  literature  may  be  only  accidental.  The  accounts 
about  it  in  other  situations  may  simply  not  have  come  down  to  us. 
Here  Jewish  antiquity  again  offers  a  clue  in  this  direction,  and  this 
time  by  far  a  more  explicit  one  than  in  the  case  of  Simeon  the  Just. 

Thus  the  Rabbis  state:  “He  who  wishes  to  go  on  a  journey  and 
find  out  whether  he  will  return  home  or  not,  let  him  place  himself 
in  a  dark  room.  If  he  sees  the  shadow  of  his  shadow  he  can  be  sure 
that  he  will  return  home”  {Horayot  12a).  The  alternative  is  not 
difficult  to  guess:  If  he  does  not  see  it,  he  will  not  return.  The 
“shadow  of  the  shadow”  or  literally  “the  reflection  of  the  reflection” 
translates  nttiaai  ntnaa  in  the  above  passage.  Non-Jewish  literature 
does  not  exactly  employ  this  term  but  it  may  be  considered  akin 
to  the  so-called  penumbra.  In  P.  Abod.  Zar.  3,  1 1  it  is  defined  as 
that  part  of  the  shadow  which  exceeds  the  length  of  the  object  that 
has  cast  it  and  which  is  thinner  and  less  dark  in  appearance.22  In 
limiting  the  indication  to  the  differential,  Horayot  12a  attempted  to 
lessen  the  impact  of  this  haunting  superstition.  For  the  Talmud 
right  then  and  there  registers  its  disapproval  of  it  by  remarking 
that  it  is  not  proper  to  make  the  test  lest  one  may  thus  lose  his 
courage  and  his  luck  may  in  consequence  change  for  the  worse.23  It 
is  evident  that  the  Rabbis  did  not  set  much  store  by  this  credulity, 
but  since  it  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  they 
would  not  try  to  eradicate  it  peremptorily  and  had  to  mince  words 

22  nba  ba  int  nsro  nrw  Vro-n  ib’K®  ba.  Cf.  the  comment  of  rmn  us  on 
this  passage:  b®  abo  im  :ia  nssu  tnn®  mpa  nsi  jb’Kn  bis'n  ib'N®  ho 
nb-a  ba  tnpj  jtoa  itr  )butn  naip. 

Cf.  also  Rashi’s  comment  in  ‘Abod.  Zar.  48  b:  notDl  non®  ,nb’a  bab 
nail  ma  n«  ban  -put  ma  mas  Kb®  ]at  hoi  -nta  -ian  hoh>  -p-w  ho® 
iVx  ho  xini  ®ih>pi  p-r  ban  -jb-xi  |aan  .-p®m  as  ban  jb-ttn  naip. 

23  n’bta  sin-Bi  nosi  n®bn  ttabn  trn  ttnba  wbi. 
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about  it.  But  at  all  events  their  remark  shows  that  they  had  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  the  influence  of  mind  over  matter,  palpably 
intimating  that  what  may  kill  a  man  is  not  the  loss  of  his  shadow 
but  his  worry  about  it. 

Similarly,  demons  according  to  the  Rabbis  have  no  “shadow  of  a 
shadow”  but  they  do  have  a  shadow.24  What  motivated  this  view 
is  probably  an  idea  akin  to  that  of  Origen  and  Tertullian,  namely, 
that  the  substance  of  angels  and  demons  though  conveniently 
thin  is  not  wholly  material  (Tertullian,  Adv.  Marciort  11,  8).  The 
Zohar  and  the  Hokmat  ha-Nefesh,  attributed  to  Eleazar  of  Worms 
(ca.  1 176-1238)  aver  that  human  beings  who  are  about  to  die  have 
no  shadow.25  The  latter  book  further  affirms  that  the  angels  and 
the  souls  of  the  dead  have  no  shadow.26  The  latter  opinion  is 
identical  with  that  of  Pythagoras  cited  above.  In  view  of  this  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  Philo,  perhaps  encouraged  by  kindred 
Jewish  ideas,  reversed  Pythagoras’  statement  (or  some  such 
statement  by  a  neo-Pythagorean)  and  made  a  supernal  hypostasis 
out  of  the  shadowless  High  Priest,  conveniently  forgetting  about 
the  sign  and  its  dire  premonition.  Or,  to  present  matters  differently, 
Philo  though  he  disembodied  the  High  Priest,  stopped  short  of 
the  second  half  of  Pythagoras’  premise  leaving  the  loss-of-shadow 
motif  to  the  imagination  or  good  judgment  of  the  reader.  What  we 
see  here ‘then  is  a  lowly  folklore  theme  inherited  by  Pythagoras 
and  raised  by  Philo  to  more  towering  philosophic  heights.  The  new 
rational  spirit  of  inquiry  that  came  to  the  fore  in  Greece  in  the 
sixth  century  formulated  decisions  upon  those  recondite  and 
ultimate  things  concerning  which  traditional  belief  had  hitherto 
pronounced  judgment.  Comford  in  his  study  of  the  origins  of 
Western  speculation  has  sustained  the  thesis  that  the  advent  of 
philosophy  did  not  mean  a  sudden  and  complete  break  with  the 

24  mb  mb  nxiaan  rnoaa  mb  mx  nxiaa  nrnp.  Yebam.  122  a.  Cf.  Gittfn 
66a.  For  details  on  this  subject  see :  Leo  Jung,"  Mistranslation  as  Source  of  Lore”, 
Jewish  Studies  in  Memory  of  Michael  Guttmann  (Budapest,  1946)  pp.  413-18. 

25  Zohar,  Gen.  217b,  Sefer  ffokmat  ha-Nefesh  (Jerusalem,  n.d.)  (but  evidently 
a  twentieth  century  publication),  p.  12a. 

2«  Ibid.,  p.  12a:  omxbab  pi  bs  nb  px  nma  mxb  namn. 
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older  ways  of  thought.27  Noteworthy  in  this  connection  are  the 
words  of  Harrison:  “We  may  take  it  as  an  axiom  that  philosophy 
arises  out  of  religion.  Greek  philosophy  arose,  we  are  told,  in 
Ionian  Naturism.  Starting  from  our  axiom  we  are  bound  to  ask, 
‘Out  of  what  religion  was  it  that  Ionian  Naturism  arose?’  Not 
from  Olympianism.  The  doctrines  of  Thales,  of  Herakleitos,  of 
Anaximenes,  of  Anaximander,  given  that  they  arose  from  a  religion 
concerned  with  the  elements,  Water,  Fire,  Air,  Earth.  For  such  a 
religion  we  look  in  vain  in  Greece.  That  philosophy  arose  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  just  the  century  when  Asia  Minor  was  riddled 
through  and  through  with  Persian  infiltrations.”28 

The  varying  fortunes  of  the  semi-religious  folklore  theme  we  have 
been  discussing  all  along  are  a  case  in  point.  They  fully  corroborate 
the  views  of  Cornford  and  Harrison.  The  theme  was  not  only 
transferred  to  and  disguised  in  part  in  the  realm  of  philosophy 
but  at  long  last  even  passed  to  the  domain  of  belles-lettres.  Cha- 
misso’s  nineteenth  century  tale  of  the  shadowless  Peter  Schlemihl 
is  well  known  to  all  students  of  modem  European  literature. 

Moreover,  in  our  case  an  additional  factor  may  have  concomi¬ 
tantly  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  folk-belief  from  the  religious 
to  the  philosophic  sphere.  John  A.  Wilson28a  discussing  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Egyptian  nation  by  the  gods  says: 
“The  relation  was  mutual:  if  the  ruler  failed  to  consult  the  god, 
the  god  would  not  give  orders  for  the  state.  For  this  purpose  of 
consultation  the  Pharaoh  was  the  effective  High  Priest  of  all  the 
gods.  As  he  himself  was  a  god,  he  was  the  proper  intermediary 
between  gods  and  mortals.”  In  light  of  this  observation,  Philo’s 
designation  of  the  High  Priest  as  the  logos2Sb  or  as  a  hypostasis 
midway  between  God  and  man  becomes  pertinent  and  under¬ 
standable.  We  must  not  forget  that  Philo  lived  in  Egypt,  and  the 

27  See  M.  Cornford,  From  Religion  to  Philosophy ,  A  Study  in  the  Origins 
of  Western  Speculation  (London,  1912). 

2  8  Jane  Ellen  Harrison,  Themis ,  A  Study  of  the  Social  Origins  of  the  Religion 
(Cambridge,  1927),  p.  461. 

28a  The  Burden  of  Egypt  (Chicago,  1951),  p.  169. 

28b  De  Fugat  109-10. 
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embers  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion  may  still  have  been  smol¬ 
dering  in  his  day. 

Nahmanides,29  the  Zohar ,30  and  the  author  of  Sefer  Hasidim 
make  the  loss  of  shadow  crucial  on  the  night  of  Hosha'na  Rabba. 
According  to  the  latter,  one  may  avert  his  impending  doom  by 
fasting  and  giving  to  the  poor31.  Abudirham  (ca.  1340),  appre¬ 
hensive  lest  the  people  put  too  much  stock  in  this  belief  is  quick 
to  add,  in  keeping  with  Horayot  12a,  that  by  this  loss  of  shadow 
the  loss  of  “the  shadow  of  shadow”  is  meant  and  not  the  loss  of 
shadow  as  understood  in  common  parlance.32 

But  why  is  Hosha'na  Rabba  so  decisive  in  foreboding  death? 
Because  it  is  the  day  on  which  God  finally  seals  the  fate  of  man 
with  irrevocable  finality.  May  we  say  then  that  the  ominous  loss 
of  shadow  on  that  day  is  a  somewhat  postponed  reproduction  of 
Simeon  the  Just’s  premonition  on  the  Day  of  Atonement?  Perhaps 
it  is,  but  in  the  case  of  Simeon  the  loss  of  shadow  is  not  explicitly 
mentioned,  and  the  medieval  sources  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  presuppose  it  to  be  within  his  experience  in  the  holy  of  holies. 
Moreover,  Simeon  lost  his  shadow  in  the  daytime,  not  at  night.  It 
seems  therefore  more  likely  that  the  dreaded  sign  on  Hosha'na 
Rabba  was  taken  over  by  the  Jews  chiefly  from  their  Christian 
environment  that  nurtured  an  identical  credulity  in  connection 
with  St.  Sylvester  day,  the  last  day  of  the  year,  a  date  as  terminal 
in  a  way  as  that  of  Hosha'na  Rabba,  the  night  of  which  is  aptly 
called  amnn  b'b.29 

See  Nahmanides  in  his  commentary  on  Num.  14:9:  ttotu?  pry  ban 
,amn  m©a  nia*  n©a  can  ©an1?  bx  rrrr  ab  armn  b’ba  *a  m  nab  a  iron 
an'bsa  abx  no  nna  naa'  pb. 

jo  pj  -,3  bano*  'a  aim  na-ina  ab'ban  nab©n  aiDoa  aia'bia  'an 
nn'a  nbs?  nnnx  a1?  ,a'b»  mb  'tm  rrbn  aabixa  (Zohar.  Gen.  257  b). 

J  i  npnx  pn  main  nann  ramai  am  nisrm  wanbx  Tin  b'ba  nan  ab  tna 
maa  b*xn  npnxi  amana  p  'nna  on©  naa  mi  nann  (Prov.  10:2).  See  Sefer 
Hasidim,  ed.  Margalioth  (Jerusalem,  1957),  p.  452.  7. 

32  mpab  paxn  proa  oaxs  pania©  nan  aiswm  b'ba  ai  pmi©  anna  ©n 
bx  non'  nai  ,am  aia  a©  ibx  axa  aa  nai  pnon  p'bsa  1'kctdi  mabn  ma  »'ia© 
mana  anpin  bxn  bx  am  aba  nai  ©aa  ana  bx  ira  bxn  nti  nai  am  i©aia  i©an 
(noin'Di  niaio  nbon  nno  :annmaa)  naiaan  naiaa  irnian. 
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This  much  for  the  loss-of-shadow  tradition?  What  about  the 
High  Priest,  the  object  of  this  tradition,  who  according  to  Philo 
loses  his  body  instead  of  his  shadow  and  comes  out  nevertheless 
unscathed  from  the  holy  of  holies  and  without  a  death-warrant? 
It  is  this  sublimated  folklore  theme  that  we  have  claimed  to  have 
found  with  varying  nuances  not  only  in  Philo,  but  also  in  the 
Midrash  ha-Ne’elam  and  in  the  statement  of  R.  Abbahu. 

But  R.  Abbahu,  in  addition  to  positing  -an  ethereal  status  for 
Simeon  the  Just,  described  him  (following  R.  Simon)  as  one  on 
whom  the  Holy  Spirit  rested  in  the  holy  of  holies  and  whose  face 
flamed  like  torches  about  him.  This  to  be  sure  is  a  prodigious 
magnification  of  the  divine  light  reflected  in  the  faces  of  the  ordinary 
Israelites  when  receiving  the  priestly  benediction,  viz.,  “The  Lord 
make  His  countenance  to  shine  upon  thee”  (Num.  6:25).  More¬ 
over,  Simeon’s  “flaming  face”  reminds  one  of  the  beaming  face  of 
Moses  when  he  came  down  from  mount  Sinai  with  the  two  tablets 
of  testimony  (cf.  Exod.  34:30).  The  congregation  was  not  allowed 
to  look  at  the  priests  as  they  blessed  them  because  of  the  light  of 
the  Divine  Glory  emanating  from  between  the  fingers  of  the 
priests’  raised  hands.33  Similarly  were  the  children  of  Israel  afraid 
to  approach  Moses  when  his  face  was  beaming  (cf.  Exod.  34:30). 

Furthermore,  R.  Abbahu’s  statement  about  Simeon  the  Just 
contains  in  germ  Ben  Sira’s  portrayal  of  Simeon  the  son  of  Yoljanan 
when  he  came  out  from  behind  the  veil  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
Among  other  delineations  Ben  Sira  thus  draws  the  splendid  image 
of  the  High  Priest: 

1.  5a  “How  glorious  was  he  when  he  looked  forth  from  the  Tent, 
1.  6a  Like  a  morning-star  from  between  the  clouds, 

1.  6b  And  like  the  full  moon  on  the  feast  days, 

1.  7a  Like  the  sun  shining  upon  the  Temple  of  the  Most  High 


3  3  See  Hagigah  1 6a  quoted  below  and  Num.  Rab.  11,2:  nana1?  ’matt®  ’-Dim 
o’BniD  aunan  ■p’a1?  aantt  -pam  nai»  '«?  Dnay  ,aanx  a'anaa  rrr® 
(Cant.  2:9)  nuibnn  p  rrwa  mix  ton  pVi  ,irinx  nan?  n-apn®  nnV?  amaa  nx 
.D’ina  bv  anwiyasK  pan  ,(/*«/.)  a-anna  p  pxa  ,a'ina  ammana  paa 
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1.  7b  And  like  the  rainbow  becoming  visible  in  the  cloud 
1.  9a  And  as  the  fire  of  incense  in  the  censer.”34 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  1.  7b  is  based  on  Ezek  1 :28,  and  this 
very  Biblical  verse  is  utilized  in  Hagigah  16a  to  prove  the  Divine 
Glory’s  interpenetration  of  the  rainbow,  to  wit: 

ntfpa  ,o*»anaai  raai  ntz?pa  ,rnna  vry  xxnsn  rrotoa  Vano»n  Va 
'n  tdd  m 73*7  Kin  nmn  ora  pm  nvr  iu?k  wpn  mnaa  a^nan 

o^naa  (Num.  27:20)  v»Vy  *]*nn»  nmi  a-nan  otmd  >(Ezek.  1:28) 
owa  ^Kitr  riK  pnaai  pan  *?y  paw  vrw  n"p  tmpan  rvw  pta 
tzmaan. 

We  see  also  that  Hagigah  16a  couples  the  Ezek.  1 :28  proof  with 
additional  proofs  for  the  presence  of  the  Shekinah  on  two  other 
occasions.  One  of  these  is  the  pronouncement  of  the  Priestly 
Benediction  in  the  Temple.  It  therefore  strongly  suggests  itself 
that  Ben  Sira  while  drawing  the  image  of  the  High  Priest  has,  like 
R.  Abbahu  and  Hagigah  16a,  contemplated  withal  the  presence 
of  the  Shekinah  at  Simeon’s  performance  of  the  Temple  rites. 

All  these  parallelisms  in  the  aforementioned  sources  cannot 
strike  us  as  gratuitous.  They  must  needs  go  back  to  a  common 
tradition  of  much  higher  antiquity,  which  accorded  to  the  High 
Priest  transcendent  spiritual  traits.  How  high  is  this  antiquity  and 
how  wide,  if  any,  is  the  sway  of  this  tradition  in  the  Ancient  Near 
East?  Perhaps  the  following  excerpt  from  the  royal  records  of 
Sumer  and  Akkad  will  help  us  to  venture  an  opinion  on  this  score. 

“Beim  Anbruch  des  Tageslichtes  kam  der  Koenig  an,  der 
Krieger  Nin-gir-su  zug  ein  in  den  Tempel,  in  den  Tempel  ging  der 
Koenig,  gleich  einem...  welcher  erhebt  die  Augen...  zog  der 
Krieger  ein  in  seinen  Tempel,  gleich  einem  Wirbelwind,  der  heult... 
ging  Nin-gir-su  in  seinen  Tempel,  gleich  dem  Hause  der  Tiefe, 
(wenn)  Feste^tattfinden,  der  Koenig...  Gleich  der  Sonne,  welche 
aufgeht  aus  Laga§,  ging  Ba-u  ihm  zur...  Seite,  gleich  einer  getreu£n 
Frau,  welche  sorgt  fuer  ihr  Haus,  trat  sie  hin  an  sein  Lager,  gleich 
dem  Tigris,  (wenn)  sein  Wasser  hoch  ist,  blieb  sie  neben  seinem 
Ohre;  die  Koenigin,  Tochter  des  reinen  Himmels  (in)  einem 

34  Ben  Sira  50:5-9,  translated  by  Box  and  Oesterley  ( Apocrypha  and  Pseu - 
depigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament  in  English ,  ed.  Charles,  Oxford,  1913,  I,  508). 
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schoenen  Garten. . . .  gleich  der  aufgehenden  Sonne,  (gleich  dem 
Gotte)  welcher  bestimmt  die  Geschicke,  betrat  Ba-u  seine  Seite.”35 

All  in  all  there  are  thirteen  similes  in  the  Ben  Sira  passage  and 
eight  in  the  Sumerian  excerpt.  So  many  similes  applied  to  the 
portrayal  of  sacrosanct  figures  impress  us  as  rare,  if  not  unique,  in 
either  literature.  What  is  to  be  further  observed  is  that  both  sources 
describe  a  Temple  service  and  that  the  simile  of  1.  7a  in  Ben  Stia 
is  virtually  identical  with  the  fourth  and  seventh  similes  of  her 
Sumerian  piece.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  note  that  the  Sumerian 
protagonists  are  not  worshippers  but  worshipped  objects,  namely 
the  statues  of  Nin-gir-su,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city  of  Lagash, 
and  his  consort,  the  goddess  Bau,  both  carried  aloft  in  a  religious 
procession  to  the  local  temple.  But  in  our  own  case,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  very  dissimilarity  may  spell  out  similitude.  If  the 
High  Priest  turns  into  a  supernatural  hypostasis,  he  too  in  a  way 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  divine,  and  the  line  drawn  between 
worshipper  and  worshipped  grows  faint  and  indistinct.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  (B)  Ben  Sira  passage  is  dependent  on  the  (A) 
Sumerian  as  the  (C)  Yom  Kippur  Piyyuf  nbsa  ma  nnaan  Vnita 
'131  ]i13  mna  is  surely  dependent  on  the  (B)  Ben  Sira  lines.  The 
resemblance  between  (B)  and  (Q  is  much  closer  than  between  (A) 
and  (B),  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  former  two  constitute 
inner  proliferations  within  the  same  religious  sphere.  But  however 
remote  the  resemblance  between  (A)  and  (B)  and  however  hetero¬ 
geneous  their  cultures  as  regards  creed  and  language  that  produced 
them,  there  is  that  imponderable  aliquid  that  links  them,  and  that 
aliquid  is  the  Common  Tradition  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  taken 
in  its  broadest  sense  and  compass.  One  need  hardly  mention  that 
the  Sumerian  excerpt  bears  also  a  resemblance  to  aa'ipin  O’-iVE?  ise? 
nation  naa  'n  nan  rm?  'n  'iai  naan  iVa  man  'iai  (Ps.  24:7-8), 
and  a  very  significant  resemblance  at  that.  But  this  too  does  not 
detract  from  whatever  similarity  there  obtains  between  (A)  and 

35  Die  Sumerisehen  und  Akkadischen  Koenigsinschriften  bearbeitet  von 
F.  Thureau-Dangin,  pp.  125-7  (Vorderasiatische  Bibliothek,  1.  Band,  Abt.  1.). 

36  Cf.  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Ahiqar  Romance  (6,  10-14)  where  the  hero 
heaps  similar  similes  on  the  king  of  Egypt  (Charles,  op.  cit„  pp.  758-759). 
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(B),  for  the  Common  Tradition  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  is  poly¬ 
morphous  and  primordial  enough  to  contain  in  germ  combined 
forms  and  features  that  subsequently  diverged  to  become  indivi¬ 
dualized  in  the  several  cultural  spheres. 
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A  PHILOSOPHICAL  SESSION  IN  A  TANNAITE  ACADEMY 

By  JUDAH  GOLDIN* 

Commenting  on  the  verse1  which  reports  the  devastation  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nabuzaradan,  that  ‘he  burnt  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  king’s  house; 
and  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  even  every  great  man’s  house,*  ^ 
b’l'tt  Midrash8  makes  the  following  remark: 

And  to  what  does  the  clause  every  great  man's  house  refer  ?  That’s  the 
academy  (bet  midrash)  of  Rabban  Johanan  ben  Zakkai.  And  why  is  it 
called  bet  gadol  [literally,  the  house  of  the  great  one]?  Because  there  the 
shebah  ( shevah )  of  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  was  rehearsed,  related, 
recited 

—  the  verb  used  is  teni,  which  means  not  only  to  recite  but  to  study  and  to 
teach.  To  translate  shebah  by  the  neutral  word  ‘praise’,  is  to  miss  the  real 
intent  of  the  statement.  Shebah  in  the  present  sentence,  as  in  a  great  many 
others  in  talmudic-midrashic  literature,  is  clearly  66£a;  and  one  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  commentators  on.  our  midrashic  passage  has  already  correctly  explained 
it:  in  Johanan  ben  Zakkai’s  academy  they  were  engaged  in  the  Creation  and 
Merkabah  (Chariot)  speculations.4  The  parallel  passage  in  the  Palestinian 
Talmud5  bears  him  out.  Here  we  do  not  read  shebah,  but  gedulot ,  the  Magni¬ 
ficence,  and  the  citation  of  4  Regum  8.4  as  prooftext  (*  narra  mihi  omnia  magna- 


•  A  slightly  longer  and  more  fully  documented  version  of  this  paper,  written  in  He¬ 
brew,  appears  in  the  Harry  A.  XVolfson  Jubilee  Volume,  recently  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  for  Jewish  Research.  Several  notes  in  the  present  English  version,  as  well 
as  a  brief  amplification  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  do  not  appear  in  the  Hebrew. 

1  4  Reg.  25.8  f.;  cf.  Jer.  52.13.  While  the  Vulgate  of  Jer.  ibid,  does  read  ‘omnem  domum 
magnam'  (LXX:  naoav  olxiav  fieyaXrjv),  in  4  Reg.  25.9  it  reads  simply  ‘omnemque  do¬ 
mum #  (see  also  LXX  ad  loc.  ed.  Rahlfs  I  750),  though  In  the  Hebrew  (MT)  in  both  the 
reading  is  bet  gadol  (in  Jer.  bet  ha-gadol). 

2  This  translation  is,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  MT;  cf.  the  translation  of  the  Jewish 
Publication  Society. 

3  Lamentations  Rabba,  Petiha  12,  ed.  Buber  12. 

4  The  commentary  is  Yefeh  ‘Anaf  by  Samuel  ben  Isaac  Ashkenazi  Jaffe  of  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  (see  Lam.  Rab .,  Vilna  edition,  3b).  Cf.  Encyclopaedia  Judai- 
ca,  8.744f.  And  on  shebah  =  doxa ,  cf.  also  S.  Lieberman  in  G.  G.  Scholem,  Jewish  Gnosticism , 
Merkabah  Mysticism,  and  Talmudic  Tradition  (New  York  1960)  123. 

5.  J.  Megillah  3.  I.  And  note  the  combination  of  gedulah  and  shebah  in  Pesikta  de-Rau 
Kahana ,  ed.  Buber  41b  (but  ed.  Mandelbaum  76  reads  only  gedulato ,  and  even  in  the  va¬ 
riant  readings  does  not  give  the  Buber  reading).  Pesikta  Rabbati,  ed.  Friedmann  65b 
reads  simply  gedulato ,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Tanhuma  Numbers,  ed.  Buber  60b, 
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lia*  etc.;  LXX:  ndvra  ra  peyAXa)*  makes  the  meaning  perfectly  clear.  As 
G.  Scholem  wrote  long  ago  in  another  connection,7  ‘The  term  employed: 
shivho  shel  hakadosh  barukh  hu9  signifies  not  only  praise  of  God  —  in  this 
context  that  would  be  without  any  meaning  —  but  glory,  66£ a,  shevah  being 
the  equivalent  of  the  Aramaic  word  for  glory,  shuvha.  The  reference,  in  short, 
is  not  to  God’s  praise  but  to  the  vision  of  His  glory.* 

Our  Midrash,  in  other  words,  testifies  that  in  the  academy  of  Johanan  ben 
Zakkai  there  were  sessions  devoted  to  speculations  on  the  theme  of  visions 
of  God’s  glory.  And  in  fact  this  should  not  surprise  us,  for  it  is  in  keeping 
with  what  talmudic  literature  tells  us  elsewhere8  about  an  exchange  between 
the  great  sage  and  his  favorite9  disciple,  Eleazar  ben  ‘Arak —  how  on  one 
occasion,  when  Eleazar  discoursed  brilliantly  on  the  Merkabah  theme,  Johanan 
could  not  resist  praising  him  in  most  superlative  terms.  ‘He  rose  and  kissed 
him  on  his  head  and  exclaimed:  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  God  of  Israel,  who  gave 
such  a  descendant  to  our  father  Abraham,  *  and  so  on  and  so  forth.10 

We  shall  shortly  examine  more  closely  this  well  known  encounter  of  Johanan 
and  Eleazar  ben  ‘Arak.  I  have  referred  to  it  at  this  point,  however,  because 
along  with  our  midrashic  passage  it  may  serve  to  suggest  something  about 
the  nature  of  the  curriculum  (if  I  may  be  permitted  such  a  term)  in  Johanan’s 
academy.  That  is  to  say:  it  is  already  evident  that  in  this  famous  academy 
not  only  were  there  sessions  devoted  to  the  study  and  development  of  Halakah, 
Law,  as  talmudic  literature  abundantly  demonstrates,  but  there  were  also 
sessions  devoted  to  esoteric  lore,  the  kind  of  speculation  that  one  customarily 
associates  only  with  mystics  and  gnostics,  and  supposedly  shunned  by  the 
talmudic  Rabbis.  As  Scholem  proved  in  some  of  his  most  recent  publications,11 
so-called  gnostic  themes  can  be  traced  back  to  the  ‘normative*  rabbinic 
thought  of  the  second  century  A.  D.,  and  even  late  first  century.  I  hope 
in  the  near  future  to  prove  that  already  early  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  cen- 


0  Is  this  perhaps  what  lies  behind  'magnaUa  Dei"  of  Acts  2.11  also,  at  least  in  part? 
Cf.  the  commentary  by  K.  Lake  and  H.  J.  Cadbury  in  F.  Jackson  and  K.  Lake,  Beginnings 
of  Christianity  IV  (London  1933)  20. 

7  Major  Trends  in  Jewish  Mysticism  (Jerusalem  1941)  65  (paperback  ed.  New  York 
1961,  p.  66).  Note  also  The  Scroll  of  the  War  of  the  Sons  of  Light  Against  the  Sons  of  Dark¬ 
ness ,  ed.  Y.  Yadin,  trans.,  B.  and  C.  Rabin  (Oxford  1962)  274f.,  *  ...  GDL  *EL,  TSBWHT 
"EL,  KBWD  *EL.' 

8  T.  Hagigah  2.1  (on  which  see  now  S.  Lieberman,  Tosefta  Ki-Fshutah,  New  York  1962, 
Part  V,  Order  Mo'ed,  pp.  1287M.);  B.  Hagigah  14b;  J.  Hagigah  2.1;  Mekilta  Simeon,  ed. 
Epstein-Melamed  159. 

9  See  further  n.  16  infra. 

10  For  a  similar  exclamation  and  enthusiasm  in  connection  with  another  of  his  disciples, 
see  version  B  of  * Abot  de- Rabbi  Natan ,  ed.  S.  Schechter  (hereafter  ARN)  p.  32. 

11  See  especially  the  work  referred  to  in  n.  4  supra ,  and  cf.  the  review  by  M.  Smith  in 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  80  (1961)  190f. 
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tury,  Pharisaic  teachers  were  aware  of  theurgic  practices,  of  which  at  least 
one  sage  did  not  approve,  outspokenly.12  The  point  is,  talmudic  sources  evi¬ 
dently  reveal  that  in  the  academy  of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  there  was  more 
than  preoccupation  with  the  Law.  This  there  is  no  need  to  belabor.  But 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  addition  to  Halakic,  studies,  in  addition  to 
general  Haggadic  (non-legal)  sessions,  in  addition  to  concerns  with  esoteric 
lore,  there  were  also  sessions  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  philosophical 
questions. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  esoteric 
statements  that  involve  one  in  metaphysics,  and  philosophical  expositions. 
But  when  I  speak  of  philosophical  questions  in  the  present  study,  I  have 
in  mind  the  exploration  of  ethical  problems  in  the  idiom  which  had  become 
characteristic  of  Hellenistic  philosophical  circles,  particularly  after  the  period 
of  classical  Greek  philosophy.  As  scholars  have  universally  observed,  in  the 
Hellenistic  period,  more  and  more,  ethics  came  to  be  central  in  the  preoccupa¬ 
tion  of  philosophers.13  This  does  not  mean  that  there  was  no  interest  in  the 
other  branches  of  philosophy  —  physics,  or  rhetoric,  or  metaphysics.  But 
as  A.  D.  Nock  put  it,14  to  quote  one  historian  out  of  many,  *  ...  in  the  Helle¬ 
nistic  age  the  philosophic  centre  of  interest  became  primarily  ethical.  ’ 

It  is  with  this  therefore  that  we  are  here  concerned  when  we  speak  of  philo¬ 
sophical  questions.  But  one  more  preliminary  observation  before  we  proceed 
to  analysis  of  the  talmudic  texts:  I  do  not  seek  to  blur  distinctions,  to  make 
of  the  vineyard  of  Jamnia  an  epicurean  garden  with  Hebrew  Florilegi,  to 
equate  a  talmudic  epigram  lifted  out  of  context  with  some  Greek  sentence 
also  uprooted  from  its  natural  habitat.  The  rabbis  were  not  Platos  in  Hebrew 
disguise,  nor  were  they  students  (much  less  disciples)  of  Plato.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  especially  after  the  detailed  researches  of  E.  Bickerman, 
Hans  Lewy,  and  S.  Lieberman,15  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  the  tents  of 
Shem  quite  a  number  of  Japhet,  Hellenistic  influences  took  up  residence. 
That  being  the  case,  one  may  not  a  priori  dismiss  the  possibility  that  in  a 

13  For  the  present,  see  ARN  56.  I  hope  to  show  that  the  exegesis  occurring  there  is  in¬ 
deed  literal  exegesis. 

13  See,  for  example,  E.  Zeller,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (New  York) 
1911)  208:  *  ...  in  the  systems  of  Hellenistic  philosophy  ethics  and  social  theory  occupy 
the  most  prominent  positions  . . .  ' 

14  Conversion  (London  1933)  114. 

15  Merely  by  way  of  example  (for  very  many  details  are  scattered  throughout  the  rich 
and  numerous  studies  of  these  men)  the  following  may  be  Usted :  by  E.  J.  Bickerman,  Der 
Gott  der  Makkabder  (Berlin  1937);  The  Maccabees  (New  York  1947);  *La  chaine  de  la  tradi¬ 
tion  pharisienne,'  Revue  biblique  59  (1952),  44ff.;  ‘The  Maxim  of  Antigonus  of  Socho,' 
Harvard  Theological  Review  44  (1951)  153ff.;  by  Hans  Lewy,  the  collection  of  essays  in 
'Olamot  Nifgashim  [Heb.J  (Jerusalem  1960);  by  S.  Lieberman,  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine 
(New  York  1942)  and  Hellenism  in  Jewish  Palestine  (New  York  1962). 
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tannaite  academy  there  should  be  sessions  devoted  to  philosophical  problems. 
Some  texts  at  least  suggest  otherwise;  let  us  look  at  them,  without  more  ado. 
And  we  shall  begin  with  Johanan  ben  Zakkai’s  favorite  disciple,  Eleazar  ben 
*Arak.M 

To  him,  chapter  II  of  Pirqe  *AboF 1  attributes  the  following  saying:  ‘Be 
diligent  in  the  study  of  Torah,  and  know  how  to  answer  an  Epicurean.  Know 
in  whose  presence  thou  art  toiling;  and  faithful  is  thy  taskmaster  to  pay  thee 
the  reward  of  thy  labor.*  A  typical  rabbinic  view,  one  is  tempted  to  say:  there 
is  emphasis  on  the  study  of  Torah,  there  is  opposition  to  epicureanism,  there 
is  affirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  reward.  No  doubt.  The  difficulty  is  this 
however:  what  exactly  did  Eleazar  ben  ‘Arak  say?  Already  in  'Abol  de- 
Rabbi  Natan  (hereafter  ARN),18  when  Eleazar  is  quoted,  the  last  clause,  ‘to 
pay  thee  the  reward  of  thy  labor,’  is  omitted,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  clause  came  to  be  attached  to  Eleazar’s  maxim  as  a  result  of  its 
similarity  to  part  of  Rabbi  Tarfon’s  maxim  cited  immediately  thereafter 
in  the  same  chapter  of  Pirqe  'AbotP  Not  only  that,  but  in  Pirqe  'Abot  Elea¬ 
zar’s  term  for  God  appears  as  *thy  taskmaster,*  balal  melakteka ,  whereas 
in  ARN  the  term  used  is  ‘author  of  the  covenant  with  thee,  thy  Confederate,’ 
ba*al  beritka.™  Perhaps  these  are  small  matters.  But  more  serious  is  the 
following:  An  examination  of  each  of  the  maxims  by  Johanan  ben  Zakkai’s 
disciples  cited  in  the  second  chapter  of  Pirqe  * Abot  reveals  that  each  is  made 
up  of  three  sentences21  —  this  is  their  basic  design  and  stylistic  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  analyze  Eleazar’s  saying,  you  discover  not  three, 
but  four  sentences,  even  if  the  clause  about  reward  is  omitted;  thus:  (1)  Be 
diligent  in  the  study  of  Torah;  (2)  Know  how  to  answer  an  Epicurean;  (3) 
Know  in  whose  presence  thou  art  toiling;  (4)  Faithful  is  thy  taskmaster. 
ARN  is  of  no  help  in  this  regard;  actually  it  complicates  matters  all  the  more, 
for  in  addition  to  these  sentences  it  adds  still  another,  to  wit,  ‘Let  not  one 
word  of  the  Torah  escape  thee.*22 


10  See  Pirqe  ' Abot  (hereafter  PA)  2.8-9;  ARN  58f.;  and  cf.  J.  Goldin,  Fathers  According 
to  Rabbi  Nathan  (New  Haven  1955)  74  and  n.  13  ad  loc.  And  note  in  particular  Mekilta 
Simeon  159. 

»  PA  2.14.  18  p.  66. 

19  2.15-16  ;  cf.  ARN  (both  versions)  84.  See  also  C.  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers 
(Cambridge  1897-1900)  I  12  (Heb.  Text),  and  II  145. 

20  Cf.  Taylor  II  ibid,  and  A.  Marmorstein,  Old  Rabbinic  Doctrine  of  God  (Oxford  1927)  78. 

21  And  this  applies  no  less  to  Rabbi  Eliezer  ben  Hyrqanos'  saying  in  2.10,  as  D.  Hoffmann, 
Ha-Mishnah  ha-Rishonah  (Berlin  1913)  33,  showed.  See  also  n.  84  in  J.  Goldin,  ‘The  End 
of  Ecclesiastes*  in  Studies  and  Texts  III,  ed.  A.  Altmann  (now  being  published). 

22  This  statement  does  not  occur  in  Version  B  of  ARN  ibid.;  on  that  version's  reading,  see 
the  idiom  in  the  citation  from  Rabbi  Ephraim  bar  Samson  in  G.  Scholem,  Reshit  ha-Qabbalah 
(Jerusalem-Tel  Aviv  1948)  40. 
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Textual  difficulties  of  this  sort  can  prevent  us  from  ever  getting  at  the 
substance  of  an  author’s  statement.  But  in  the  present  instance  we  are  rather 
fortunate  in  having  a  reading  preserved  by  a  large  number  of  Genizah  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library.  Here  we  find  the  following 
version  of  Eleazar’s  saying  —  and  note  that  it  is  indeed  composed  of  three, 
rather  than  four,  sentences:  ‘Be  diligent  to  learn  how  to  answer  an  Epicurean, 
know  in  whose  presence  thou  art  toiling,  and  faithful  is  thy  ba'al  berit.'2* 
Not  a  word,  in  short,  about  the  study  of  Torah.  And  this  is  unquestionably 
the  correct  reading.  The  expression  lilmod  Torah ,  to  learn  or  study  Torah, 
is  so  fixed  a  stereotype  and  clich6  in  rabbinic  literature,  that  one  can  easily 
see  how  Eleazar’s  saying  came  to  be  garbled.  Be  diligent  to  study?  Surely, 
said  some  later  transmitter  or  copyist,  Eleazar  had  in  mind  studying  Torah.24 
No  wonder  the  editor  of  ARN  decided  to  improve  even  on  this,  and  added, 
‘Let  not  one  word  of  the  Torah  escape  thee.'85 

Since,  however,  we  are  interested  in  what  Eleazar  said,  and  not  in  what 
later  teachers  thought  he  said,  we  had  best  focus  on  his  own  words,  which 
are,  to  repeat:  ‘Be  diligent  to  learn  how  to  answer  an  Epicurean,  know  in 
whose  presence  thou  art  toiling,  and  faithful  is  thy  taskmaster  (or,  thy  ba'al 
berity  If  we  focus  on  these  words  we  cannot,  I  believe,  fail  to  recognize  that  a 
kind  of  anti-epicurean  polemic  is  before  us,  some  as-it-were  Stoic  (I  empha¬ 
size  as-it-were)  remark.  I  insist:  this  is  not  to  say  that  Eleazar  is  a  formal 
member  of  a  Stoic  school.  All  that  is  intended  thus  far  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  we  hear  what  Eleazar  is  saying,  we  shall  discern  that  he  is  urging 
us  to  learn  how  to  refute  an  Epicurean  (note  his  idiom:  ‘be  diligent  to  learn 
to  refute,’  hewe  shaqud  lilmod  le-hashib)9  that  he  exhorts  us  to  remember  that 
our  toils  in  this  world  do  not  go  unattended,  and  that  there  is  one  to  whom 
we  are  subject  and  He  is  trustworthy,  dependable. 

One  notion  we  had  best  dispose  of  at  the  outset,  and  that  is,  that  talmudic 
sources  use  the  term  epiqurus  indiscriminately  to  suggest  any  kind  of  heretic 
or  unbeliever.26  Despite  widespread  impression  to  the  contrary,  the  term 
occurs  in  the  Mishnah  only  in  the  Pirqe  yAbot  passage  we  have  cited  and 


23  This  reading,  ‘be  diligent  to  learn  how  to  answer  an  epicurean/  sometimes  indeed  with 
the  ' et  accusative  sign  rather  than  the  prefix  tamed,  occurs  at  least  in  the  following  MSS  and 
MS  fragments:  TS,  E  3,  40,  55,  63,  74,  82,  93,  103,  111,  124,  128,  141.  Note  in  fragment 
No.  40  the  interesting  reading  she-tosi 9  (rather  than  she-tashib). 

24  One  example  may  be  instructive.  In  Codex  Kaufmann  of  the  Mishnah  the  reading 
is:  ‘Be  diligent  to  study  (learn)  how  to  answer  an  epicurean';  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
MS  someone  has  noted  that  the  word  ‘Torah'  should  be  inserted  after  ‘learn 'I 

25  Perhaps  it  is  this  editor  in  fact  who  is  responsible  for  that  word  ‘Torah'  getting  into 
the  text. 

26  Cf.  R.  Marcus  in  his  note  d  ad  Josephus,  Antiquities  10.281  (Loeb  Classics ;  Josephus  VI 
313). 
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once  more,  also  in  an  old  Mishnah,27  which  incidentally  describes  the  points 
of  difference  on  dogmatic  issues  between  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  ‘The 
following  have  no  share  in  the  *o/am  ha-ba\  the  World  to  come  (or,  Age  to 
come):  He  who  says,  there  will  be  no  resurrection,  Torah  was  not  revealed, 
and  Epiqurus*  i.e.,  an  Epicurean  —  note  especially  that  the  text  reads, 
(an)  Epiqurus,  not  the  Epicurean;  note  further,  that  in  all  the  best  MSS  and 
editions,  the  transliteration  of  the  word  is  excellent,  not  28 

as  in  many  later  indifferent  appearances  of  the  term.  Except  for  these  two 
places  the  word  does  not  appear  anywhere  else  in  the  Mishnah  —  all  other 
appearances  of  the  term  in  the  Mishnah,  as  one  may  learn  even  by  consulting 
Kasovsky’s  Concordance,29  are  untrustworthy.  In  the  Mishnah,  then,  the  word 
has  not  yet  been  worn  thin  by  frequent  usage.  All  of  which  is  simply  meant 
to  underscore,  that  it  is  wisest  not  to  water  down  Eleazar’s  remark,  and  if  he 
said  an  Epicurean,  he  meant  just  that.  Very  likely  he  had  not  non- Jewish, 
but  Jewish  Epicureans  in  mind.  But  he  very  likely  did  have  in  mind  such 
Jews  as  had  become  epicurean  more  or  less  in  outlook,  not  just  any  heretic 
at  all. 

To  be  sure,  by  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  as  would  appear  from 
Lucian’s  ‘Alexander  the  False  Prophet,*  the  term  Epicurean  seems  to  have 
become  a  dirty  word,  one  can  frighten  audiences  with  it30  although  they  might 
not  know  what  the  term  meant  really,  somewhat  like  the  word  ‘communist* 
in  some  circles  today.  But  that  Eleazar  was  using  Epicurean  in  a  slovenly 
name-calling  manner  is  most  unlikely.  Observe,  he  does  not  say,  Beware 
(hewe  zahir)  of  an  Epiqurus  —  an  idiom  so  congenial  to  Pirqe  ’ Abot .31  What 
he  says  is,  Be  shaqud ,  diligent,  lilmod ,  to  study,  to  learn,  le-hashib9  to  reply, 
to  refute.  He  is  speaking  of  serious  refutation  of  the  Epicurean,  and  like 
a  Stoic  insists  that  there  is  a  trustworthy  God  before  wfhom  we  engage  in 
our  toiling.32 

We  are  now  in  a  position,  I  believe,  to  understand  part  of  the  story  of  Rab- 
ban  Johanan’s  enthusiasm  over  his  disciple’s  brilliant  Merkabah  discourse. 


27  Sanhedrin  10.1,  and  for  the  correct  reading  and  the  implications  thereof  cf.  J.  Goldin 
in  Proceedings ,  American  Academy  for  Jewish  Research  27  (1958)  49,  and  notes  ad  loc. 

28  And  though  the  copyist  of  the  Version  B  manuscript  for  S.  Schechter's  edition  of  ARN 

66  recorded  g) 8  I  personally  checked  Vatican  MS  heb.  303, and  found  the  reading 

to  be  definitely 

29  C.  Y.  Kasovsky,  Thesaurus  Mishnae  [Heb.]  (Jerusalem  1956)  I  261.  And  note  its 
single  appearance  in  the  Tosefta,  Sanhedrin  13.5. 

50  Cf.  ed.  M.  Harmon  (in  Locb  Classics,  IV  175ff.). 

31  See  for  example  PA  1.9,  11;  2.1,  3,  10,  13;  4.13. 

32  Cf.  R.  D.  Hicks,  Stoic  and  Epicurean  (New  York  1910)  304:  'The  Epicureans  were 
never  tired  of  arguing  against  the  conception  of  God  as  either  Creator  or  Providence  .  .  . 
On  these  points  their  chief  antagonists  were  the  Stoics  .  .  .  * 
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The  talmudic  sources  relate  that  when  Eleazar  finished  speaking,  his  master 
not  only  kissed  him  and  exclaimed  ‘Blessed  be  the  Lord,  God  of  Israel,  who 
gave  such  a  descendant  to  our  father  Abraham,’  but  went  on  as  follows: 

There  are  some  who  teach,  interpret  ( doresh )  becomingly,  but  do  not 
practice,  do  not  carry  out,  becomingly;  there  are  some  who  practice  what 
is  becoming,  but  do  not  teach  becomingly.  But  Eleazar  ben  *  Arak  teaches 
becomingly  and  practices  becomingly.  How  fortunate  you  are,  O  father 
Abraham  (et  cetera). 

‘Practices  -what  he  preaches,*  na'eh  doresh  we-na'eh  meqayyem,  has  become 
so  familiar  an  expression  in  Hebrew,  that  occasionally  one  imagines  that  it 
occurs  frequently  in  the  classical  sources.  The  fact  is,  it  occurs  only  in  one 
other  context.  When,  it  is  reported,  the  bachelor  Ben  'Azzai  held  forth  on 
one  occasion,  on  the  importance  of  the  first  biblical  commandment,  to  be 
fruitful  and  to  multiply,  his  colleague  Eleazar  ben  Azariah  rejoined  stingingly: 

Things  are  well  said  when  they  come  from  the  mouths  of  those  who  put 
them  to  practice,  na'im  debarim  ke-she-hen  yos*in  mi-pi  ‘o&ehen.  There 
are  some  who  teach  becomingly  and  practice  becomingly.  Ben  ‘Azzai 
teaches  becomingly  but  does  not  practice  becomingly.83 

Or  as  we  might  put  it,  he  talks  a  good  line.  Now,  in  this  context  Eleazar’s 
rejoinder  is  perfectly  intelligible.  But  what  can  that  remark  mean  in  the 
story  of  Eleazar  ben  ‘Arak’s  Merkabah  discourse  in  the  presence  of  Johanan 
ben  Zakkai?  What  practice,  ill  or  otherwise,  would  be  at  issue?  That  when 
Johanan  warned  him  that  esoteric  subjects  are  not  discussed  in  public,  Eleazar 
assented?  As  the  texts  read,  it  is  no  wonder  commentators  (e.  g.  the  Mahar- 
s/ia)34  have  had  difficulty  with  that  sentence.  What  meaning  can  na'eh  meqay- 
yem  have  here,  even  if  na'eh  doresh  does  apply  to  a  brilliant  discourse? 

It  is  a  Hellenistic  source  which  furnishes  the  answer  to  this  question.  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  says  that  when  the  Athenians  honored  Zeno,  the  founder  of 
the  Stoic  school,  among  other  things  this  is  what  they  said  of  him:36 

.  .  .  Zeno  of  Citium  .  . .  has  for  many  years  been  .  .  .  exhorting  to 
virtue  and  temperance  those  of  the  youth  who  come  to  him  to  be  taught, 
directing  them  to  what  is  best,  affording  to  all  in  his  own  conduct  a  pattern 
for  imitation  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  teaching  (naodbeiyfia  rov 
idiov  f$lov  ixOelg  aziaoiv  axoXovOov  Svra  r olq  Xoyoiq  olg  bteXeyero).  36 

And  so,  ‘practices  what  he  preaches*  is  a  fopos,  a  way  of  complimenting 
pure  and  simple.  And  since  I  wrote  the  paragraph  above,  S.  Lieberman  has 

33  T.  Yebamot  8.4  (and  see  S.  Lieberman,  Tosefeth  Rishonim  [Jerusalem  1938]  II  22); 
cf.  B.  Yebamot  63b  and  Genesis  Rabba  34,  ed.  Theodor-Albeck  326f. 

34  I.e.,  Rabbi  Samuel  Edels  (1555-1631),  the  author  of  impressive  talmudic  novellae. 
His  comment  occurs  ad  B.  Hagigah  14b. 

35  Diog.  Laert.  7.10-11  (ed.  Hicks  in  Loeb  Classics,  II 121,  whose  translation  I  am  using). 

36  On  the  genuineness  of  the  decree  see  Hicks*  reference  foe.  ciL  120. 
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graciously  sent  me  in  private  communication,  two  or  three  additional  examples, 
one  of  them  by  the  way  from  Plutarch  (Moralia  1033a  seq.),  in  which  Stoics 
are  criticized  for  not  living,  conducting  themselves,  as  they  themselves  teach. 
One  cannot  help  therefore  recalling  what  Lucian  writes  of  the  philosophers 
in  his  Menippus :37  robg  y&Q  avrovg  rovrovg  etigioxov  imxrjQ&v  ivavrub- 
rara  xolg  ai h&v  Myoig  imxrjdetiovxag. 

It  may  be  no  more  than  a  coincidence  that  Eleazar  ben  4  Arak  should  be  prais¬ 
ed  by  his  teacher  as  the  founder  of  the  Stoics  was  praised.  And  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  press  this  too  hard.  Let  us  therefore  get  on  with  our  sources.  We 
read:38  When  Johanan  ben  Zakkai’s  son  died,  his  five  famous  disciples  came 
to  comfort  him.  Each  one  made  the  earnest  effort,  Eliezer  ben  Hyrqanos, 
Joshua  ben  Hananiah,  Jose  the  Priest,  Simeon  ben  Nathanel,  and  Eleazar 
ben  ‘Arak.  But  all  of  them,  .except  the  last,  failed.  As  Johanan  put  it  to 
each  one  in  turn,  as  each  finished  his  little  homily,  ‘  Is  it  not  enough  that 
I  grieve  over  my  own,  that  you  remind  me  of  the  grief  of’  others?  But  when 
Eleazar  appeared,  the  outcome  was  different.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  Johanan 
knew  he  would  be  comforted,  and  in  fact  he  was.  And  here  is  what  Eleazar 
had  said  and  what  proved  to  be  the  genuine  consolation: 

I  shall  tell  thee  a  parable:  to  what  may  this  be  likened?  To  a  man  with 
whom  the  king  deposited  some  object.  Every  single  day  the  man  would 
weep  and  cry  out,  saying:  ‘Woe  unto  me!  When  shall  I  be  quit  of  this 
trust  in  peace?'  Thou  too,  master,  thou  hadst  a  son:  he  studied  the  Torah, 
the  Prophets,  the  Holy  Writings,30  he  studied  Mishnah,  Halakah,  and  Hag- 
gadah,  and  he  departed  from  the  world  without  sin.  And  thou  shouldst 
be  comforted  when  thou  hast  returned  thy  trust  unimpaired. 

Now,  this  notion  of  the  soul  of  one’s  beloved  held  in  trust  is  not  unknown 
in  rabbinic  sources;  it  is  especially  familiar  in  the  anecdote  of  the  death  of 
Rabbi  Me’ir’s  sons.40  It  occurs  also  in  non-rabbinic  sources,41  and  I  would 
like  to  cite  a  relevant  passage  from  Philo  (de  Abrahamo  44)42  who  in  praising 
Abraham  says: 

...  I  will  speak  of  one  [merit]  which  concerns  the  death  of  his  wife,  in 
which  his  conduct  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  When  he  had  lost 
his  life-long  partner  .  .  .  when  sorrow  was  making  itself  ready  to  wrestle 
with  his  soul,  he  grappled  with  it,  as  in  the  arena,  and  prevailed.  He  gave 
strength  and  high  courage  to  the  natural  antagonist  of  passion,  reason, 


37  Men.  5  (in  Loeb  Classics,  IV  82). 

38  ARN  58f. 

89  The  correct  reading  of  the  text  is  preserved  in  Israel  ibn  Al-Nakawa,  Me  norat  Ha-Maor, 
ed.  H.  G.  Enelow  (New  York  1929-32)  III  523. 

40  Midrash  Mishle ,  ed.  Buber  108-9. 

41  See  for  example  Sapientia  15.8,  16,  and  especially  Josephus,  Wars  3.8.5. 

42  I  am  using  Colson's  translation  (Loeb  Classics,  VI  125ff.). 
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which  he  had  taken  as  his  counsellor  throughout  his  life  and  now  particular¬ 
ly  was  determined  to  obey.  .  .  .  The  advice  was  that  he  should  not  grieve 
over-bitterly  as  at  an  utterly  new  and  unheard-of  misfortune,  nor  yet 
assume  an  indifference  as  though  nothing  painful  had  occurred,  but  choose 
the  mean  rather  than  the  extremes  and  aim  at  moderation  of  feeling,  not 
resent  that  nature  should  be  paid  the  debt  which  is  its  due,  but  quietly 
and  gently  lighten  the  blow. 

The  testimonies  for  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  holy  books  .  .  .  They 
show  that  after  weeping  for  a  little  over  the  corpse  he  quickly  rose  up  from 
it,  holding  further  mourning  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  wisdom,  which 
taught  him  that  death  is  not  the  extinction  of  the  soul  but  its  separation 
and  detachment  from  the  body  and  its  return  to  the  place  whence  it  came  ; 
and  it  came,  as  was  shown  in  the  story  of  creation,  from  God.  And ,  as 
no  reasonable  person  would  chafe  at  repaying  a  debt  or  deposit  (xQeog  rj 
TtaQaxaraOrjKrjv)  to  him  who  had  proffered  it,  so  too  he  must  not  fret  when 
nature  took  back  her  own ,  but  accept  the  inevitable  with  equanimity . 

The  passage,  as  is  clear,  reverberates  with  Stoic  echoes.43  *  Never  say  about 
anything,1  Epictetus  tells  us,41  *“I  have  lost  it,”  but  only  “I  have  given  it 
back.”  Is  your  child  dead  ?  It  has  been  given  back  (aneboQrj).  Is  your  wife 
dead?  She  has  been  given  back.*  Interesting  enough,  when  Tarn  comes  to 
summarize  Stoic  teaching,  even  he  chooses  as  one  of  its  distinctive  emphases, 
‘the  Stoic  will  not  grieve  for  his  son’s  death.*45 
Once  again  perhaps  it  may  be  wise  to  repeat  the  note  of  caution  already 
struck.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow'  from  all  we  have  thus  far  explored, 
that  without  the  Stoics  the  talmudic  Fathers  could  not  have  arrived  at  the 
idea  of  the  soul  as  a  deposit  —  though  I  must  say,  even  Ps.  30.6  (MT  31.6), 
‘In  manus  tuas  commendo  spiritum  meum,’  does  not  altogether  suggest 
the  idea  to  the  tannaite  midrash,  the  Mckilla ,48  which  cites  the  verse  as  proof- 
text  for  the  statement  that  ‘all  souls  are  in  the  hand  of  Him  by  whose  utterance 
the  world  came  into  being.*  In  the  companion  midrash,  Mckilla  of  R.  Si¬ 
meon,*7  the  idea  is  not  even  given  the  benefit  of  this  prooftext:  the  verse 
isn’t  cited  at  all !  Be  that  as  it  may,  even  a  novice  know's  that  it  is  fake  scholar¬ 
ship  to  declare  that  there  is  necessary  dependence  simply  because  one  finds 


43  See  also  Colson’s  note,  loc.  cit.  598f.  Cf.  Philo’s  Quaeshones,  ed.  R.  Marcus  (Locb 
Classics)  I  350-52. 

44  Encheiridion  11,  cd.  \V.  A.  Oldfathcr  (Loeb  Classics)  II  491. 

45  Hellenistic  Civilization  (London  1936)  299.  In  Republic  10,  603,  Plato  also  says  that 
the  good  man  will  not  mourn  excessively  over  the  loss  of  his  son;  but  though  he  gives  several 
reasons  for  this,  he  does  not  speak  of  the  soul  as  a  deposit  or  trust. 

46  Ed.  J.  Z.  Lauterbach  II  67.  St.  Augustine  on  that  verse  does  not  speak  of  this  either. 
Note  that  primarily  the  verse  recalls  to  him  its  use  in  Luke  23.46,  and  hence  he  underscores 
‘Audiamus  vocem  Domini,’  cf.  Enarrationes  in  Psalmos  ad  loc.  (ed.  Dckkers  and  Fraipont, 
CCL  38  (19561  199).  Cf.  St.  Jerome  on  Ps.  145.4  (MT  146.4)  (ed.  Morin,  CCL  78.324). 

47  Ed.  Epstein-Melamed  95. 
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similarity  of  ideas.  But,  firstly,  similarity  should  be  recognized  if  it  exists, 
even  if  there  may  be  no  dependence.  Secondly,  however,  there  is  a  detail 
that  must  be  introduced  in  this  connection. 

Josephus  cannot  be  depended  on  either  when  he  protests  pro  vita  sua  or 
—  and  it  is  this  which  concerns  us  here  —  when  he  describes  sects  in  Jewish 
Palestine  as  though  they  were  Greek  schools  of  thought.  This  has  been 
underscored  so  frequently  by  so  many  scholars  that  it  would  be  childish  to 
ignore  their  remarks.  And  yet,  even  if  we  grant  that  it  is  grotesque  to  look 
upon  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes  as  though  they  were  imitation  Greek 
schools,  perhaps  we  may  learn  something  from  the  particular  form  of  absur¬ 
dity  of  which  the  author  is  guilty.  It  is  instructive  that,  when  Josephus  de¬ 
scribes  the  Pharisees,  of  all  schools,  he  chooses  the  Stoics  to  compare  them 
with:  ‘the  Pharisees,  a  sect  having  points  of  resemblance  to  that  which  the 
Greeks  call  the  Stoic  school. 148  The  statement  is  not  to  be  dismissed  cavalierly: 
observe  how  carefully  he  has  expressed  himself,  *a  sect  having  points  of 
resemblance,’  tJ  TcaqanXrjatdq  ion.  That  Josephus  is  capable  of  giving  an 
accurate  characterization  of  a  Greek  school,  we  know  from  his  observations 
on  the  Epicureans:49 

It  therefore  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  things  foretold  by  Daniel,  that 
they  are  very  far  from  holding  a  true  opinion  who  declare  that  God  takes 
no  thought  for  human  affairs.  For  if  it  were  the  case  that  the  world  goes 
by  some  automatism  (el  ovvefiaivev  avropartofifb  rtvi  rov  xdopiov  diayetv )®°, 
we  should  not  have  seen  all  these  things  happen  in  accordance  with  his 
prophecy. 

Josephus  may  be  stretching  a  point,  and  more  than  a  point,  when  he  feels 
he  has  to.  But  he  is  undoubtedly  registering  something  real  about  the  Phar¬ 
isees  —  they  were  affected  by  a  Stoic  climate;  and  as  Tarn  has  written:51  ‘The 
philosophy  of  the  Hellenistic  world  was  the  Stoic;  all  else  was  secondary.' 
Jewish  Palestine  was  not  immune  to  this. 

Such  at  least  is  the  climate  of  notions  around  Eleazar  ben  ‘Arak,  Johanan 
ben  Zakkai’s  favorite  disciple  of  whom  the  text  says:  ‘Happy  the  disciple 
whose  master  praises  him  and  testifies  to  his  gifts!’52  And  if  we  keep  this 
climate  in  mind  we  shall  understand  a  famous  block  of  passages  in  Pirqe 
Abol  (hereafter  PA),  often  cited,  but  perhaps  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

48  Vita  2,  end,  ed.  Thackeray  7. 

49  Antiquities  10,  end,  ed.  R.  Marcus  (Loeb  Classics)  VI  313. 

80  See  also  S.  Lieberman,  4 How  Much  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine,’  in  Studies  and  Texts 
I,  ed.  A.  Altmann  (Cambridge,  Mass.  1963)  130.  By  the  way,  rabbinic  sources  reflect  also 
an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  as  regards  Providence  and  belief  in  God,  there  are  varieties 
of  views;  cf.  Sifre  Deut.  329,  ed.  Finkelstein  379  and  Midrash  Tannaim  202. 

51  Op.  cit.  290.  And  regarding  Semitic  influences  on  Stoic  thought,  cf.  Rostovtzeff, 
Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Hellenistic  World  (Oxford  1941)  1426  n.  232, 

52  Cf.  Goldin,  Fathers  .  .  .  Nathan  74,  and  note  ad  toe. 
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When  the  second  chapter  of  PA  resumes  the  chain  of  tradition  which  is  the 
basic  scheme  of  the  first  chapter,  it  quite  properly  introduces  Johanan  ben 
Zakkai  with  the  customary  formula.  ‘Rabban  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  took 
over  from  Hillel  and  Shammai.*53  Then,  as  is  the  practice  of  PA,  it  quotes 
his  saying.  Since  the  editor  is  eager  to  show  that  that  chain  of  tradition,  whose 
first  link  was  forged  with  Moses  at  Sinai,64  was  not  broken  even  after  Johanan 
ben  Zakkai  —  though  in  his  day  the  Temple  had  been  destroyed65  —  he 
proceeds  to  introduce  the  five  famous  disciples  of  Johanan,  and  to  quote 
their  sayings.  But  as  everyone  knows,  this  introduction  is  not  quite  like 
all  the  previous  introductions.  Before  the  editor  quotes  these  men,  he  first 
informs  us  how  Johanan  used  to  describe  them.66  Even  after  that  he  does 
not  quote  the  disciples;  before  the  editor  gets  down  to  their  sentences  he  intro¬ 
duces  a  long  conversation  piece,  a  section  recording  an  exchange  between 
Johanan  and  his  disciples.57  Only  after  all  this  does  he  transmit  their  sayings. 
Nothing  like  this,  description58  or  conversation,  occurs  anywhere  else  in  PA. 

The  insertion  of  a  description  of  the  disciples  is  easily  explainable.  Since  the 
editor  is  eager  to  assert  that  despite  the  national,  the  political  and  institu¬ 
tional,  disaster,  the  destruction  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple,  the  Pharisaic  chain 
of  tradition  remained  unbroken,  we  can  appreciate  why  he  feels  he  ought 
to  report  the  master's  own  testimony  regarding  the  stature  of  his  disciples. 
These  were  no  ordinary  disciples,  no  run  of  the  mill  sages.  Eliezer  ben  Hyr- 
qanos  was  ‘a  plastered  cistern  which  loses  not  a  drop.  Joshua  —  Happy 
is  she  who  gave  birth  to  him.  Jose  —  A  saint.  Simeon  ben  Nathanel  — 
Fears  sin.  Eleazar  ben  ‘Arak  —  Ever  flowing  stream.*  I  wish  I  could  under¬ 
stand  specifically  each  of  these  compliments  —  they  are  obviously  intended 
to  suggest  something  extraordinary;  and  perhaps  to  have  called  Eliezer  ben 
Hyrqanos  *a  plastered  cistern  which  loses  not  a  drop,*  was  more  or  less  what 
Zeno  meant  when  he  compared  his  successor  Cleanthes  '  to  hard  waxen  tab¬ 
lets  which  are  difficult  to  write  upon,  but  retain  the  characters  written  upon 
them.  *59  But,  as  I  say,  while  it  is  not  the  practice  of  PA  otherwise  to  include 
such  data  regarding  the  other  sages,  in  the  case  of  the  five  disciples  of  Jo¬ 
hanan  the  motive  is  understandable.  But  why,  after  he  has  introduced  them 
so  handsomely,  does  not  the  editor  begin  to  quote  them,  as  he  does  with 
all  other  sages?  Why  before  quoting  their  sayings  does  he  insert  the  long 
conversation,  especially  in  a  treatise  where  no  other  give-and-take  is  presented, 

53  PA  2.8;  cf.  the  idiom  in  1.3,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12.  54  PA  1.1. 

55  See  the  story  in  Goldin,  Fathers  . .  .  Nathan  35ff. 

56  PA  2.8.  57  2.9. 

58  On  the  other  hand,  see  how  the  compiler  of  Version  A  of  ARN  (ch.  18)  pp.  66-69  was 
led  by  this  to  draw  up  additional  material  (but  not  of  a  master  describing  disciples ,  but  of  a 
sage  describing  his  teachers  and  predecessors,  and  a  sage  describing  other  sages). 

59  Diogenes  Laertius  7.37  (II  149). 
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halakic  or  haggadic?  And  since  this  is  not  the  only  question  raised  by  the 
long  passage,  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  quote  it,  so  that  we  may  see  vividly 
what  the  problems  are:®0 

Rabban  Johanan  said  to  them:  Go  forth  and  see  which  is  the  right  way 
to  which  a  man  should  cleave. 

Rabbi  Eliezer  replied:  A  liberal  eye. 

Rabbi  Joshua  replied:  A  good  companion. 

Rabbi  Jose  replied:  A  good  neighbor. 

Rabbi  Simeon  replied:  Foresight. 

Rabbi  Eleazar  replied:  Goodheartedness. 

Said  Rabban  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  to  them:  I  prefer  the  answer  of  Eleazar 
ben  ‘  Arak,  for  in  his  words  your  words  are  included. 

Rabban  Johanan  said  to  them:  Go  forth  and  see  which  is  the  evil  way 
which  a  man  should  shun. 

Rabbi  Eliezer  replied:  A  grudging  eye. 

Rabbi  Joshua  replied:  An  evil  companion. 

Rabbi  Jose  replied:  An  evil  neighbor. 

Rabbi  Simeon  replied:  Borrowing  and  not  repaying;  for  he  that  bor¬ 
rows  from  man  is  as  one  who  borrows  from  God,  blessed  be  He,  as  it  is  said, 
‘The  wicked  man  borrows  and  does  not  repay,  but  the  just  man  shows 
mercy  and  gives'  (Ps.  36.21;  MT  37.21).61 

Rabbi  Eleazar  replied:  Meanheartedness. 

Said  Rabban  Johanan  to  them:  I  prefer  the  answer  of  Eleazar  ben  ‘Arak, 
for  in  his  words  your  words  are  included. 

There  it  is,  a  conversation  (as  I  said)  unlike  anything  else  in  PA,  and  only 
after  it  has* been  reported,  are  we  offered  the  sayings  of  these  sages.  As  one 
reads  it,  not  only  must  he  ask,  what  in  the  world  is  it  doing  here,  but  he  can¬ 
not  escape  at  least  two  other  questions.  First,  what  are  these  men  talking 
about?  True,  their  master  had  asked  them  about  the  right  way,  or  course,  to 
which  a  person  ought  to  cling,  and  they  had  offered  their  replies.  But  is  it 
not  fantastic  that  these  men,  the  best  disciples  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  had — 
Johanan  ben  Zakkai  who  had  been  quoted  a  paragraph  or  so  before62  as  the 
author  of  the  saying,  *  If  thou  hast  wrought  much  in  the  study  of  Torah  take 
no  credit  to  thyself,  for  to  this  end  wast  thou  created,  ’  and  as  ARN  added,63 
‘for  men  ( haberiyof)  were  created  only  on  condition  that  they  study  Torah* 
—  is  it  not  fantastic  that,  when  the  best  disciples  of  such  a  master,  leading 
sages  in  Israel,  are  asked  about  the  right  course  to  which  a  man  should  cleave, 
not  even  one  of  them  suggests  in  his  answer  something  connected  with  Torah  ? 


60  PA  2.9;  for  the  translation  cf.  J.  Goldin,  Living  Talmud:  the  Wisdom  of  the  Fathers 
(Chicago  1958)  99. 

61  With  St.  Aagustine's  comment  on  this  verse,  ‘Quid  si  pauper  est'  etc.  (CCL 38.355f.), 

cf.  ARN  48  and  57,  and  Maimonides'  Code,  Mishneh  Torah ,  Sefer  Zera'im,  Hilkot  Matnot 
‘Aniyyim  X  (and  note  X,4).  62  PA  2.8. 

63  p.  58;  and  see  also  Version  B  of  ARN,  66. 
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Jewish  sages  without  a  word  about  the  Torah  ?  Second,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  asking  first  about  the  right  way  and  then  about  the  evil  way,  and  then 
the  answers  which  are  simply  the  negation  of  the  former  affirmations?  What 
have  I  learned  from  the  second  conversation  that  I  did  not  already  learn 
from  the  first  one? 

That  the  ancients  already  found  ths  passage  something  of  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  is  evident  from  the  way  it  is  preserved  in  ARN.04  To  give  only  a  couple 
of  examples:  In  PA  Johanan  had  asked,  which  is  the  right  way  to  which 
a  man  should  cleave.  In  ARN,  his  question  appears  as,  ‘Which  is  the  good 
way  to  which  a  man  should  cleave,  so  that  through  it  he  might  enter  the  world 
to  corned  . . .  Which  is  the  evil  way  which  a  man  should  shun,  so  that  he 
might  enter  the  world  to  come?*  In  other  words,  ‘the  world  to  come*  has 
suddenly  made  an  entrance.  Or  again:  In  PA,  to  the  first  question  Rabbi 
Jose  had  replied,  A  good  neighbor,  and  to  the  second  question.  An  evil  neigh¬ 
bor.  In  ARN  on  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  have  grown  a  little  more  garrulous 
in  his  answers.  To  the  first  question  he  replies,  ‘A  good  neighbor,  a  good 
impulse  (yeser  tob ),  and  a  good  wife’;  to  the  second,  ‘An  evil  neighbor,  an 
evil  impulse,  and  an  evil  wife. ,6S  These  are  not  the  only  variants;  study  of 
the  parallel  passages  will  reveal  interesting  variants  in  Eleazar  ben  ‘Arak’s 
answer  too. 

The  answers  of  the  disciples  are  far  from  clear,  but  if  we  wish  to  capture 
something  of  the  meaning  of  this  exchange  between  Johanan  and  his  disciples, 
it  is  terribly  important  to  listen  to  his  question  with  utmost  attention.  Jo¬ 
hanan  did  not  ask  a  trivial  question,  nor  did  he  express  himself  carelessly. 
He  asked  about  the  way  to  which  a  man  should  ‘  cleave,  *  dabaq .  Properly 
to  feel  the  force  of  this  verb  dabaqt  one  might  compare  Johanan’s  question 
with  the  almost  identical  —  almost  but  not  entirely  —  question  later  raised 
by  Judah  the  Prince,  the  redactor  of  the  Mishnah,  also  quoted  in  the  second 
chapter  of  PA  —  indeed  he  is  the  first  sage  cited  there.68  Judah  asks:  ‘Which 
is  the  right  course  that  a  man  ought  to  choose  ( she-yabor )  for  himself?’  But 
Johanan  speaks  not  just  of  choice,  but  of  cleaving .  That  the  Hebrew  sources 
take  the  verb  dabaqt  cleave,  very  seriously,  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  number 
of  texts.  The  biblical  verse  (Deut.  11.22)  exhorts,  ‘to  love  the  Lord  your  God, 
to  walk  in  all  His  ways,  and  to  cleave  (TioooxoXXaoOcu)  unto  him  ( adhaerentes 
ei).*  At  which  the  tannaite  midrash,  the  Sifre,  exclaims:67  ‘But  how  is  it 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  ascend  on  high  and  cleave  to  the  Fire?’  Even 
in  Scripture  the  verb  dabaq  has  a  fervor  to  it;  here  is  Jeremiah  (13.11)  expres¬ 
sing  himself:  ‘For  as  the  girdle  cleaveth  (yidbaq  ha-’ezor,  noXXaxai)  to  the 


04  p.58.  65  And  note  the  reading  of  Version  B,  59. 

60  PA  2.1,  beginning;  cf.  Version  B  of  ARN,  70. 

67  Ad  Deut.  49,  ed.  Finkelstein  114. 
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loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave  unto  Me  {hidbaqiVelai,  exoXXrjoa) 
the  whole  house  of  Israel  and  the  whole  house  of  Judah,  saith  the  Lord.* 
(Sicut  enim  adhaeret  lumbare  ad  lumbos  viri,  sic  agglutinavi  mihi  omnem  do- 
mum  Juda ,  dicit  Dominus .)  That  the  Midrash  is  fully  sensitive  to  this  verse 
can  be  seen  in  the  Tanhuma  comment  on  Lev.  19.2:68  ‘Be  ye  holy  I  Why? 
For  I  am  holy,  for  it  is  said,  “As  the  girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man,” 
etc.*  ‘Let  him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouth*  ( Osculeiur  me  osculo 
oris  sui)t  says  the  poet  of  Canticles  (Cant.  1.1,  MT  1.2);  and  the  Midrash  in 
its  homiletical  pun  explains,  *  Let  Him  kiss  me,  let  Him  cause  me  to  cleave 
to  Him  (yishaqeni ,  yadbqeni). 169 

So  long  as  we  are  lingering  over  the  word  dabaq,  ‘cleave,*  I  hope  it  is  not 
out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  one  more  point,  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
Hebraists.  According  to  our  sources,  both  PA  and  ARN,  the  question  Johanan 
asked  was:  What  is  the  way  (or,  course)  to  which  a  man  should  cleave 
rQ  7*1*1  Wris)?  In  other  words,  he  is  speaking  of  cleaving 

to  a  way.  But  though  dabaq  is  not  a  rare  word  in  Scripture,  nowhere  does 
such  an  expression  occur  —  and  not  only  in  Scripture,  but  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  in  none  of  the  documents  from  the  Dead  Sea.  A  man  cleaves  to 
his  wife,70  the  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,71  one  cleaves  to  the 
truth  and  good  deeds  and  the  testimonies  of  the  Lord,72  curses  cleave  to  a 
man,73  and  Ps.  62.9  (MT  63.9)  offers  even  *My  soul  cleaveth  unto  Thee*  (Ad- 
haesitanimameapost  te),  literally,  after  thee,  7^8  npa^i  (cf.LXX  62.9, 
ixoXXtfdr]  fj  rpv%rj  pov  dniaco  gov);3ls  we  have  seen,  there  are  those  who  cleave 


68  Ed.  Buber,  III  37b. 

69  Canticles  Rabba  1.2,  6.  For  the  pun  on  the  verb  nashaq  ad  toe.  see  the  commentators. 
On  the  intensity  of  the  expression  in  Cant,  see  also  Origen's  Commentary  (Origen,  The  Song 
of  Songs ,  Commentary  and  Homilies ,  trans.  R.  P.  Lawson  (Ancient  Christian  Writers  26; 
London  1957]  60):  *But,  since  the  age  is  almost  ended  and  His  own  presence  is  not  granted 
me,  and  I  see  only  His  ministers  ascending  and  descending  upon  me,  because  of  this  I  pour 
out  my  petition  to  Thee,  the  Father  of  my  Spouse,  beseeching  Thee  to  have  compassion 
at  last  upon  my  love,  and  to  send  Him,  that  He  may  now  no  longer  speak  to  me  only  by 
His  servants  the  angels  and  the  prophets,  but  may  come  Himself,  directly,  and  kiss  me 
with  the  kisses  of  His  mouth  —  that  is  to  say,  may  pour  the  words  of  His  mouth  into  mine, 
that  I  may  hear  Him  speak  Himself,  and  see  Him  teaching.  The  kisses  are  Christ's,  which 
He  bestows  on  His  Church  when  at  His  coming,  being  present  in  the  flesh,  He  in  His  own 
person  spoke  to  her  the  words  of  faith  and  love  and  peace,  according  to  the  promise  of 
Isaias  who,  when  sent  beforehand  to  the  Bride,  had  said  (cf.  Isa.  33.22):  Not  a  messenger , 
nor  an  angel ,  but  the  Lord  Himself  shall  save  us.'  Cf.  also  S.  Lieberman,  Yemenite  Midrashim 
(Jerusalem  1940)  14. 

70  Cf.  Gen.  2.24.  71  Ps.  136.6  (MT  137.6). 

72  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  II  2:  Manual  of  Discipline,  ed.  M.  Burrows  (New  Haven  1951)  Plate 
I,  line  5;  Thanksgiving  Scroll,  ed.  J.  Licht  (Jerusalem  1957)  202;  Ps.  118.31  (MT  119.31). 

73  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  II,  Plate  II,  lines  15  f.;  Zadokite  Documents,  ed.  C.  Rabin  (Oxford 
1958)  5. 
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to  the  Lord  (cf.  Deut.  4.4;  LXX,  'Ypeis  Si  ol  ngoaxelfievoi  [ !]  xvglcp, 
Vos  autem  qui  adhaeretis  Domino  Deo  vesiri ).  But  nowhere  else  will  one  find 
this  combination  pM  —  nowhere  else,  that  is,  except  in  a  statement 

of  old  exegetes  whom  the  tannaite  sources  call  Doreshe  Reshumot  or  Doreshe 
Haggadot .  Lauterbach  once  called  them  the  Allegorical  Interpreters.74  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  exegesis  of  these  anonymous  teachers  is  of  a  figurative- 
speculative  kind.  And  it  is  in  one  of  their  comments,  preserved  in  the  tan¬ 
naite  Sifren  that  the  following  occurs:  *  If  it  is  your  wish  to  recognize  (acknowl¬ 
edge?)  Him  at  whose  utterance  the  world  came  into  being,76  study  Haggadah 

_ for  thus  you  come  to  recognize  God  and  cleave  to  His  ways*  paWl* 

The  term  dabaq  then  is  no  ordinary  term,  and  it  was  no  ordinary  question 
Johanan  asked,  and  the  give-and-take  with  his  disciples  was  no  ordinary 
conversation.  The  idiom  reveals  a  certain  intensiveness,  a  certain  fervor , 
and  this  is  the  telling  thing.  It  is  the  idiom  which  suddenly  summons  up 
remembrances  of  a  mood  and  a  tone  of  voice  which  were  current  in  Hellenist 
circles.  As  Nock  wrote  three  decades  ago:77 

.  .  .  this  idea  [that  devotion  to  philosophy  would  make  a  difference 
in  a  man's  life]  was  not  thought  of  as  a  matter  of  purely  intellectual  con¬ 
viction.  The  philosopher  commonly  said  not  ‘Follow  my  arguments  one 
by  one,  check  and  control  them  to  the  best  of  your  ability;  truth  should  be 
dearer  than  Plato  to  you, '  but  ‘  Look  at  this  picture  which  I  paint,  and  can 
you  resist  its  attractions  ?  Can  you  ref  use  a  hearing  to  the  legitimate  rhetoric 
which  I  address  to  you  in  the  name  of  virtue?'  Even  Epicurus  says  in  an 
argument,  ‘  Do  not  be  deceived,  men,  or  led  astray:  do  not  fall.  There  is 
no  natural  fellowship  between  reasonable  beings.  Believe  me,  those  who 
express  the  other  view  deceive  you  and  argue  you  out  of  what  is  right. 
Epictetus,  II,  19,  34  also  employs  the  same  appeal,  Believe  me,  and  coun¬ 
ters  opponents  by  arguments  which  appeal  to  the  heart  and  not  to  the 
head.  Inside  the  schools,  at  least  inside  the  academic  school,  there  was  an 
atmosphere  of  hard  thinking,  of  which  something  survives  in  the  various 
commentaries  on  Aristotle.  Yet  even  in  the  schools  this  was  overcast  by 
tradition  and  loyalty.  .  .  .  The  philosophy  which  addressed  itself  to  the 
world  at  large  was  a  dogmatic  philosophy  seeking  to  save  souls. 


74  See  J.  Z.  Lauterbach,  'The  Ancient  Jewish  AUegorists  in  Talmud  and  Midrash  *  in 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review  N.  S.  1  (1910-11)  291-333,  503-31. 

75  Ad  Deut.  loc.  cit,  and  note  ibid,  the  variant  readings  in  the  critical  apparatus. 

76  Literally,  'Him  who  spake  and  the  world  ( ha-rolam )  came  to  be/  I  would  like  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  variants  'The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He'  and  ‘thy  Creator'  recorded 
by  Finkelstein,  ad  loc.  (I  neglected  to  do  this  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  this  study),  for 
if  these  doreshe  haggadot  are  pre-70  A.D.,  they  did  not  use  ha-‘olam  for  'world'.  See  my 
note  39  in  'Of  Change  and  Adaptation  in  Judaism*  in  History  of  Religions ,  -1  (Chicago 
1905)  283. 

77  Conversion  181.  And  see  also  H.  I.  Marrou,  History  of  Education  in  Antiquity  (New 
York  1956)  206. 
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This  is  the  mood  of  our  PA  passage,  and  this  is  the  mood  of  Johanan’s 
question,  which  I  believe  can  almost  be  rendered  in  the  words  from  Diogenes 
Laertius,  r  l  nqaxxwv  dgtoxa  fhwaexai.78  It  was  then  a  philosophical  ques¬ 
tion  Johanan  asked;  and  first  he  asked  which  is  the  right  way,  and  then  which 
is  the  evil  way.  In  other  words,  what  is  he  doing  ?  He  formulates  his  question 
first  in  the  positive,  then  in  the  negative,  one  way  and  its  opposite.  And  when 
his  disciples  replied,  as  we  saw,  they  did  the  same  thing  (to  Simeon’s  answer 
we  shall  get  shortly),  one  way  and  its  opposite:  liberal  eye,  grudging  eye 
(run  *p*,  rQItt  ■py);  good  companion,  evil  companion;  good  neighbor,  evil 
neighbor;  goodheartedness,  meanheartedness  (leb  tob ,  leb  ra‘). 

It  will  now  be  instructive  to  review  the  summary  of  Stoic  teaching  drawn 
up  by  Diogenes  Laertius79  .(of  which  Hicks  says,80  by  the  way,  *  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  Stoic  doctrine  in  Book  VII  (39-160)  is  comprehensive  and  trust 
worthy’): 

Amongst  the  virtues  (rwv  d'agexwv)  some  are  primary,  some  are  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  these.  The  following  are  the  primary:  wisdom,  courage,  justice, 
temperance.  Particular  virtues  are  magnanimity,  continence,  endurance, 
presence  of  mind,  good  counsel. 

Similarly,  of  vices  (xwv  xaxiwv)  some  are  primary,  others  subordinate: 
e.  g.f  folly,  cowardice,  injustice,  profligacy  are  accounted  primary;  but 
incontinence,  stupidity,  ill-advisedness  subordinate.  Further,  many  hold 
that  the  vices  are  forms  of  ignorance  of  those  things  whereof  the  correspond¬ 
ing  virtues  are  the  knowledge.  .  .  . 

Another  particular  definition  of  good  which  they  give  is  ‘the  natural 
perfection  of  a  rational  being  qua  rational.’  To  this  answers  virtue  and, 
as  being  partakes  in  virtue,  virtuous  acts  and  good  men;  also  its  supervening 
accessories,  joy  and  gladness  and  the  like.  So  with  evils:  either  they  are 
vices,  folly,  cowardice,  injustice,  and  the  like;  or  things  which  partake  of 
vice,  including  vicious  acts  and  wicked  persons  as  well  as  their  accom¬ 
paniments,  despair,  moroseness,  and  the  like. 

Again,  some  goods  ( xwv  ayaOcov)  are  goods  of  the  mind,  and  others  ex¬ 
ternal,  while  some  are  neither  mental  nor  external.  The  former  include 
the  virtues  and  virtuous  acts;  external  goods  are  such  as  having  a  good 
country  or  a  good  friend,  and  the  prosperity  of  such.  Whereas  to  be  good 
and  happy  oneself  is  of  the  class  of  goods  neither  mental  nor  external.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  of  things  evil  (xwv  xaxwv)  some  are  mental  evils,  namely,  vices 
and  vicious  actions;  others  are  outward  evils,  as  to  have  a  foolish  country 
or  a  foolish  friend  and  the  unhappiness  of  such;  other  evils  again  are  neither 
mental  nor  outward,  e.  g.,  to  be  yourself  bad  and  unhappy. 

Again,  goods  (xwv  ayaOwv)  are  either  of  the  nature  of  ends  or  they  are 
the  means  to  these  ends,  or  they  are  at  the  same  time  ends  and  means. 


78  7.2  (Loeb  Classics  II,  110).  And  cf.  Marrou,  op.  cit.  209:  ‘The  more  the  Graeco-Roman 
period  advances,  the  more  important  the  moral  aspect  becomes,  until  it  is  the  essential  if 
not  the  only  object  of  the  philosopher's  speculation  and  activity  and  whole  life.' 

79  7.92  ff.  (II  199  ff.,  Hicks'  translation) 

80  In  his  introduction,  p.  xx. 
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A  friend  and  the  advantages  derived  from  him  are  means  to  good,  whereas 
confidence,  high-spirit,  liberty,  delight,  gladness,  freedom  from  pain,  and 
every  virtuous  act  are  of  the  nature  of  ends. 

The  virtues  (they  say)  are  goods  of  the  nature  at  once  of  ends  and  of 
means.  On  the  one  hand,  in  so  far  as  they  cause  happiness  they  are  means, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  insofar  as  they  make  it  complete,  and  so  are  them¬ 
selves  part  of  it,  they  are  ends.  Similarly  of  evils  ( rcov  xaxwv)  some  are 
of  the  nature  of  ends  and  some  of  means,  while  others  are  at  once  both 
means  and  ends.  Your  enemy  and  the  harm  he  does  you  are  means;  con¬ 
sternation,  abasement,  slavery,  gloom,  despair,  excess  of  grief,  and  every 
vicious  action  are  of  the  nature  of  ends.  Vices  are  evil  both  as  ends  and 
as  means,  since  insofar  as  they  cause  misery  they  are  means,  but  insofar 
as  they  make  it  complete,  so  that  they  become  part  of  it,  they  are  ends.  .  .  . 

....  Of  the  beautiful  (rot?  xaXov)  there  are  (they  say)  four  species, 
namely,  what  is  just,  courageous,  orderly  and  wise.  .  .  .  Similarly  there 
are  four  species  of  the  base  or  ugly  (rov  ahxQov)t  namely,  what  is  unjust, 
cowardly,  disorderly,  and  unwise.  ... 

Goods  (’ Ay  add )  comprise  the  virtues  of  prudence,  justice,  courage,  temper¬ 
ance,  and  the  rest;  while  the  opposites  of  these  are  evils  (xaxa),  namely,  folly, 
injustice,  and  the  rest.81 ...  To  benefit  (titpeXeiv)  is  to  set  in  motion  or 
sustain  in  accordance  with  virtue;  whereas  to  harm  (PAanretv)  is  to  set  in 
motion  or  sustain  in  accordance  with  vice.  ... 

. .  .  Things  of  the  preferred  class  (nQorjyfiha)  are  those  which  have 
positive  value,  e.  g .  amongst  mental  qualities,  natural  ability,  skill,  moral 
improvement,  and  the  like;  among  bodily  qualities,  life,  health,  strength, 
good  condition,  soundness  of  organs,  beauty,  and  so  forth;  and  in  the  sphere 
of  external  things,  wealth,  fame,  noble  birth,  and  the  like.  To  the  class 
of  things  ‘refected*  (dxoxQOijypeva)  belong,  of  mental  qualities,  lack  of 
ability,  want  of  skill,  and  the  like;  among  bodily  qualities,  death,  disease, 
weakness,  being  out  of  condition,  mutilation,  ugliness,  and  the  like;  in  the 
sphere  of  external  things,  poverty,  ignominy,  low  birth,  and  so  forth.  ...  82 

Again,  of  things  preferred  some  are  preferred  for  their  own  sake,  some 
for  the  sake  of  something  else,  and  others  again  both  for  their  own  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  something  else.  .  .  .  And  similarly  with  the  class  of 
things  rejected  under  the  contrary  heads.  .  .  . 

Befitting  ads  ( xaOrjxovTa )83  are  all  those  which  reason  prevails  with  us 
to  do;  and  this  is  the  case  with  honoring  one's  parents,  brothers  and  coun¬ 
try,  and  intercourse  with  friends.  Unbefitting ,  or  contrary  to  duty  (naoa 
to  xadrjxov)  are  all  acts  that  reason  deprecates,  e.  g.  to  neglect  one's 


81  Since  at  this  point  Diogenes  presents  also  the  view  of  those  who  believe  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  good  and  evil,  there  is  also  the  neutral,  he  adds  that  neutral  (neither  good  nor 
evil)  ‘are  all  those  things  which  neither  benefit  nor  harm  a  man:  such  as  life,  health  . .  . 
and  the  like.  This  Hecato  affirms  in  his  De  fine  book  vii,'  etc.  Cf.  Diogenes  on  Plato  in 
3.102  (II  365-66). 

82  Here  too  Diogenes  adds:  'But  again  there  are  things  belonging  to  neither  class;  such 
are  not  preferred,  neither  are  they  rejected.'  Cf.  preceding  note. 

83  Cf.  Diogenes  7.108:  'Zeno  vras  the  first  to  use  this  term  xadrjxov  of  conduct';  and  see 
Hicks'  note  ad  loe . 
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parents,  to  be  indifferent  to  one's  brothers,  not  to  agree  with  friends,  to 
disregard  the  interests  of  one's  country,  and  so  forth  ... 84 

Surely  this  is  enough,  more  than  enough.  The  summary  of  Stoic  ethics 
has  manifestly  been  drawn  up  along  a  certain  line,  first  the  positive,  then  the 
negative,  first  in  terms  of  the  good  and  then  immediately  thereafter  in  terms 
of  the  evil.  I  am  in  no  position  to  say  whether  this  pattern  or  idiom  is  unique 
to  the  Stoics,  especially  when  I  recall  some  sections  in  the  Republic ,  for  exam¬ 
ple;86  and  I  would  indeed  be  grateful  to  classicists  if  they  could  inform  me  wheth¬ 
er  such  a  style  is  characteristic  of  study  and  discussion  in  Hellenistic  schools 
generally.  But  it  is  impressive, is  it  not,  that  only  in  Diogenes*  summary  of 
Stoic  teaching,  and  in  no  other  summary  of  his  (including  the  long  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Epicurean  teaching),86  is  this  style  so  distinct.  Whatever  else  one 
may  wish  to  conclude,  this  at  least  seems  to  me  legitimate  —  that  in  Stoic 
circles  defining  and  discussing  were  carried  on  in  this  style,  first  the  one  term, 
and  then  its  opposite. 

And  this  is  precisely  the  form  of  the  give-and-take  between  Johanan  and 
his  disciples,  first  the  good  course,  and  then  the  evil  course.  It  is  a  philo¬ 
sophical  fagon  de  parler  Johanan  is  using.  And  since  it  was  a  philosophical 
question  he  had  asked,  as  we  saw  earlier  in  our  analysis  of  the  idiom  of  his 
question,  his  disciples  answered  him  in  the  philosophical  way,  first  the  pos¬ 
itive,  then  the  negative.  Since  it  was  a  philosophical  question,  his  disciples 
answered  in  characteristic  philosophical  terms  —  and  that  is  why  not  one 
of  them  even  bothered  to  refer  to  Torah.  And  since  it  was  an  important  session, 
though  nothing  like  it  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  treatise,  the  editor  of  PA  pre¬ 
served  the  record  of  it,  put  it  down  right  after  he  had  recounted  the  praises 
of  the  disciples  —  but  before  he  cites  their  sayings.  It  is  as  though  the  editor 
were  asserting:  You  see,  not  only  did  their  master  Johanan  testify  to  the 
greatness  of  these  men,  but  here  is  a  transcript  of  a  very  significant  session 
conducted  in  their  academy.  Only  after  all  this  does  the  editor  begin  to  cite 
them  —  and  significantly  enough,  these  sayings  are  introduced  by  the  very 
formula  he  had  used  in  introducing  the  Men  of  the  Great  Assembly,  the 
first  spokesmen  of  the  Oral  Torah:  ‘and  they  said  three  things.*87 

One  more  point,  and  then  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion.  We  noted 
that  the  disciples  had  replied  to  Johanan*s  questions  first  positively,  and 


84  Cf.  notes  81-82  supra . 

86  Cf.  3.400;  4.442-43;  and  compare  especially  8-9  with  the  earlier  books.  See  also  Diogenes 
on  Plato,  3.103ff.  (II  367f.). 

86  '  .  . .  Book  X  is  made  up  largely  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Epicurus,  by  far 
the  most  precious  thing  preserved  in  this  collection  of  odds  and  ends'  (Hicks  in  his  Introduc¬ 
tion,  p.  xx). 

87  Cf.  PA  1.1  and  2.10,  ARN  59,  and  see  C.  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers  II  144 
(and  the  duplication  is  not  to  be  preferred). 
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then  negatively:  ‘Liberal  eye,  grudging  eye;  good  companion,  evil  companion; 
good  neighbor,  evil  neighbor;  goodheartedness,  meanheartedness.  *  So  the 
answers  of  four  of  the  disciples.  But  what  of  the  reply  by  Simeon  ben  Nathanel? 
To  the  first  question,  what  is  the  good  course,  he  had  replied,  ‘Foresight*; 
to  the  second  question,  what  is  the  evil  course,  he  had  replied,  ‘Borrowing 
and  not  repaying.’  Many  a  commentator  has  insisted,  and  probably  cor¬ 
rectly,  that  since  the  other  four  replies  were  in  the  fixed  form  of  Johanan’s 
question,  of  positive  and  negative,  the  same  must  no  doubt  be  true  of  Simeon’s 
reply.  This  stands  to  reason.  But  one  thing  we  surely  cannot  fail  to  recognize: 

But  speaking  of  this  very  thing,  justice,  are  we  to  affirm  thus  without 
qualification  that  it  is  truth-telling  and  paying  back  what  one  has  received 
from  anyone  .  .  .  ?  I  mean,  for  example, ...  if  one  took  over  weapons 
from  a  friend  who  was  in  his  right  mind  and  then  the  lender  should  go 
mad  and  demand  them  back,  that  we  ought  not  to  return  them  in  that 
case  and  that  he  who  did  so  return  them  would  not  be  acting  justly.  . .  . 
Then  this  is  not  the  definition  of  justice:  to  tell  the  truth  and  return  what 
one  has  received. 

‘Nay,  but  it  is,  Socrates,1  said  Polemarchus  breaking  in,  ‘if  indeed  we 
are  to  put  any  faith  in  Simonides' . .  . 

‘Tell  me,  then, .  .  .  what  is  it  that  you  affirm  that  Simonides  says,  and 
rightly  says  about  justice.'  ‘That  it  is  just,'  he  replied,  ‘to  render  to 
each  his  due  (Sn  ...  t 6  ra  o<pei?.6fteva  exaorcp  ajtoSi66vat  dtxaiov  ion). 
In  saying  this  I  think  he  speaks  well.' 

‘  I  must  admit,'  said  I,  ‘that  it  is  not  easy  to  disbelieve  Simonides.  For 
he  is  a  wise  and  inspired  man.  .  . .  ,88 

To  be  sure,  Socrates  is  being  ironic,  but  Simonides’  definition  was,  as  we 
know,  the  current  and  generally  accepted  one.  As  Shorey  remarks  in  his 
note:  ‘Owing  to  the  rarity  of  banks  “reddere  depositum”  was  throughout 
antiquity  the  typical  instance  of  just  conduct.’  And  see  also  what  Shorey 
cites  as  regards  Stoic  terminology.89 

At  least  therefore  in  one  of  his  answers,  Simeon  is  echoing  the  kind  of  opinion 
that  one  overheard  in  the  schools  of  the  larger  world  outside  the  rabbinic 
academy.  And  perhaps  ‘foresight*  is,  as  some  commentators  suggest,  the 
opposite  of  reddere  depositum .°° 


♦ 

*  * 


89  Plato,  Republic  1,  331D-E,  ed.  P.  Shorey  (Loeb  Classics  I  20L);  cf.  Diogenes  Laertius 
3.83  (I  351). 

89  p.  22  note  a.  And  cf.  the  citation  from  Stobaeus  (dnoveprjTixij  zrjg  d£(ag  ixai rr<p) 
and  the  note  in  A.  C.  Pearson,  The  Fragments  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  (London  1891)  175. 

90  See,  e.g.,  Midrash  Shemuel  of  Samuel  ben  Isaac  of  Ufeda  (XVI  cent.)  (New  York 
5705  [1935])  71f.  Interestingly  enough,  in  B.  Tamid  32a  'foresight'  is  the  answer  given 
by  the  elders  (sages)  of  the  south  to  Alexander  the  Great  1 
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What  does  all  this  add  up  to?  In  a  sense,  not  very  much.  We  certainly 
have  no  evidence  that  the  Palestinian  Jewish  sages  read  Plato  or  Zeno,  much 
less  studied  them.  But  one  result  seems  to  me  inescapable:  living  in  the 
Hellenistic-Roman  world  the  Tannaim  could  not  remain  unaffected  by  that 
world.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  loan  words;  it  is  something  much  more 
profound.  Not  only  did  the  Palestinian  sages  appropriate  the  terminology 
for  some  hermeneutic  rules  from  the  Hellenistic  rhetors,91  but  inside  the 
bet  ha-midrash,  the  rabbinic  academy,  apparently  one  did  take  up  from  time 
to  time  philosophical  questions,  and  one  did  attempt  to  answer  these  questions 
in  the  current  philosophical  idiom.  Study  of  the  Law  of  course  remained 
paramount.  But  along  with  such  activity  went  an  awareness,  at  least  in  the 
School  of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  of  the  subject  and  style  popular  in  intellectual 
circles  generally. 

One  thing  should  not  mislead  us.  The  fact  that  in  a  number  of  stories  the 
philosophos  is  bested  in  his  encounter  with  the  rabbi,92  indicates  nothing  more 
than  a  typically  recurring  popular  attitude:  anything  they  can  do,  we  can 
do  better.  This  is  not  anti-philosophy  as  such;  indeed,  there  is  in  such 
stories  a  distinct  acknowledgment  that  among  the  Gentiles  the  wisest 
are  the  philosophers;  but  of  course  the  hakam  is  superior  since  he  is  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Torah.93  Such  stories  are  in  spirit  and  intent  like  those  anec- 


91  See  on  this  the  important  researches  of  S.  Lieberman,  Hellenism  in  Jewish  Palestine 
28-114. 

92  E.g.,  Genesis  Rabba  1.9,  ed.  Theodor- Albeck  8.  Note  indeed  the  subject  of  their  dis¬ 
cussion:  was  Creation  ex  nihilo  or  not? 

93  See  the  real  note  of  respect  in  the  story  told  in  Derek  *Ere$,  Pirqe  Ben  ‘  Azzait  Ch.  3, 
3,  ed.  Higger  183  ff.  (and  note  the  literature  he  cites  on  184f.). 

The  statement  by  Rabbi  Abba  bar  Kahana  {Gen.  R.  65.19,  p.  734,  and  parallels)  that 
the  greatest  philosophers  among  the  nations  of  the  world  were  Balaam  and  Oenomaus  of 
Gadara  cannot  seriously  illuminate  what  was  or  was  not  known  by  first-century  Tannaim,  par¬ 
ticularly  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  70  A.  D.  (see  below  n.  95):  Abba  bar  Kahana 
is  a  third  generation  Amora  (in  other  words,  late  III  cent,  and  early  IV  cent.  A.  D.) !  Cer¬ 
tainly  Rabbi  Me’ir  (the  second-century  Tanna)  in  his  relationships  with  Oenomaus  is  down¬ 
right  warm  (see  briefly  on  this  Jewish  Encyclopedia^  9.386).  But  much,  much  more  to 
the  point  (and  perhaps  therefore  I  would  do  well  not  to  sound  so  condescending  towards 
Abba  bar  Kahana  and  his  information):  In  the  second  century  to  have  regarded 
Oenomaus  as  nothing  less  than  outstanding  is  the  very  reverse  of  being  philosophicaUy 
not  knowledgable;  see  for  example  the  discussion  on  the  Cynics  —  their  influence  and 
their  intellectual-spiritual  role  —  in  S.  DiU,  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  (London  1904)  359  ff.,  and  particularly  the  references  in  his  notes.  As  for  some 
early  Christians  (cf.  Dill  361),  for  Jewish  Sages,  too,  much  in  what  Cynics  preached  would 
be  a  joy  indeed.  Observe,  for  example,  DiU  (and  his  references!)  363:  4 [The  Cynics]  were 
probably  the  purest  monotheists  that  classical  antiquity  produced.  , .  .  The  most  fear¬ 
less  and  ti  enchant  assailant  of  the  popular  theology  among  the  Cymes  was  Oenomaus  of 
Gadara,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Oenomaus  rejected,  with  the  frankest  scorn,  the  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  fables  of  heathenism.  In  particular,  he  directed  his  fiercest  attacks  against  the 
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dotes  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations  where  an  Athenian, 
in  other  words,  one  universally  reputed  to  be  particularly  clever,  is  outwitted 
by  Jerusalemites,  and  even  by  youngsters  of  Jerusalem.®4  In  no  way  do  such 
stories  demonstrate  that  philosophy,  and  the  current  manner  of  discussing 
what  was  generally  regarded  as  philosophical  questions,  were  repugnant  to 
the  talmudic  sages  and  therefore  were  excluded  from  the  rabbinic  academy. 
Whether  professional  philosophers  would  have  been  impressed  by  the  level 
or  range  of  philosophical  discussion  inside  the  rabbinic  academy  is  beside 
the  point:  it  would  be  like  asking  what  a  Kant  would  think  of  various  courses 
offered  by  many  collegiate  departments  of  philosophy.  No  one  is  suggesting 
that  the  talmudic  sages  were  technical  philosophers.  But  the  popular  terms 
and  ethical  themes  of  dominant  Hellenistic  philosophical  speculations  were 
not  alien  at  least  to  the  circle  around  Johanan  ben  Zakkai.  He  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples  did  not  shun  either  the  subject  or  the  style.95  Their  place  of  meeting 
was  of  course  the  bet  ha-midrasht  but  inside  it  they  found  the  spaciousness 
for  the  study  of  Scripture  and  the  study  of  Mishnah,  the  dialectic  of  Law 
and  the  contemplation  of  mystic  lore,  the  engagement  with  the  dogmas  of 
Revelation  and  the  deliberations  of  philosophy. 

Yale  University . 


revival  of  that  faith  in  oracles  and  divination  which  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
Antonine  age.’  And  more  to  the  same  effect  on  p.  364  (let  alone  p.  361,  ‘With  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  such  as  Oenomuus  of  Uadara  [my  italics]  they  seldom  committed  their  ideas  to  writing’). 
So  then,  R.  Me’ir  —  of  the  Antonine  age  I  —  is  really  up  to  what  this  effective  philosopher 
is  deeply  concerned  with;  the  Tanna  need  not  at  all  be  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  ideas 
ol  the  popular  philosopher.  Questions  like.  Is  Oenomaus  of  the  stature  of  a  Plato  or  Aristotle 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case;  cf.  above,  p.  3  and  notes 
ad  loc.  and  pp.  19  Surely  Seneca  was  no  philosophical  illiterate;  and  what  does  he  say 
of  Demetrius?  *  Vir  meo  judicio  magnus  etiamsi  maxi  mis  comparetur 9  (quoted  by  Dill  362) ! 
(Quintilian’s  stricture,  10.1.128,  Loeb  Classics  IV  73,  that  ’Seneca  had  many  excellent 
qualities,  a  quick  and  fertile  intelligence  with  great  industry  and  wide  knowledge,  though 
as  regards  the  last  quality  he  was  often  led  into  erroi  by  those  whom  he  had  entrusted  wilh 
the  task  of  investigating  certain  subjects  on  his  behalf, '  is  hardly  a  disqualification  in  our 
present  context.  One:  apparently  Seneca  was  prepared  to  accept  his  assistants*  judgments. 
Two:  at  least  we  can  discover  what  his  assistants  regatded  as  intellectually  respectable. 
And  this  is  surely  relevant  to  our  immediate  study.) 

Finally,  to  speak  of  Balaam  as  a  philosopher  clearly  reflects  not  a  discrediting  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  but  a  more  than  average  respect  for  it  —  for  not  only  is  Balaam  the  recipient  of 
divine  revelations  recorded  in  Scripture,  but  he  is  likened  to  Moses  for  the  Gentiles:  cf.  Sifre 
Deut.  357  on  Deut.  34.10,  ed.  Finkelstein  430,  Midrash  Tannaim  227.  There  is  even  a 
tradition  that,  like  other  eminent  personages,  Balaam  was  bom  circumcised,  ARN  12. 

94  Lamentations  Rabba  on  Lam.  1:1;  cf.  ed.  Buber  23b  ff. 

95  That  the  give-and-take  recorded  in  PA  2.9  took  place  before  Johanan  withdrew  to 
Jamnia  is  clear  from  an  analysis  of  the  sources;  see  also  G.  Alon,  Studies  in  Jewish  History 
[Heb.]  I  (Tel  Aviv  1957)  261f.  (and  the  text,  ibid,  should  be  corrected  when  it  speaks  of 
Eleazar  ben  Azariah,  to  Eleazar  ben  ’Arak). 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  AFTER  LIFE  IN 
EARLY  RABBINIC  LITERATURE1 

by  Saul  Lieberman 


I 

Posthumous  Divine  •. Retribution 

The  Babylonian  Talmud  states  (Shabbath  30b) :  The  sages  wished 
to  suppress  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  because  its  words  are  self- 
contradictory.  However,  they  did  not  do  this,  because  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  book  are  the  words  of  the  Torah  etc.,  as  it  is 
written  (Eccl.  12:13),  the  end  of  the  matter ,  all  having  been  heard: 
fear  God ,  and  keep  His  commandments .  In  the  Midrash  we  read:2 
The  Sages  wanted  to  suppress  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  because 
they  found  in  it  ideas  which  leaned  towards  heresy  etc.  Is  there 

1  We  are  mainly  concerned  with  Palestine  of  the  first  five  centuries  C.E., 
and  the  relevant  non-Jewish  literature  is  therefore  Greek  and  Latin,  irrespective 
of  what  the  ultimate  origin  of  their  contents  may  be. 

We  deliberately  avoided  detailed  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  its 
immortality  and  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  Jewish  and  Christian  views  in 
this  domain  are  mostly  identical.  Those  problems  must  be  treated  separately, 
with  an  eye  on  Jewish-Hellenistic  and  Christian  apologists  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  philosophy. 

Abbreviations: 

BT  =  Babylonian  Talmud. 

JQR  =  Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 

MGWJ  =  Monatsschrift  fur  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums. 
PG  =  Patrologia  Graeca. 

PT  =  Palestinian  Talmud. 

REJ  =  Revue  des  £tudes  Juives. 

SB  =  H.  L.  Strack  and  P.  Billerbeck,  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament 
aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch. 

2  Vayyikra  Rabba  xxvm,  1 ,  ed.  Margulies,  p.  649,  and  parallels  referred  to  ibid. 
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neither  justice  nor  judge?  When,  however,  he  (i.e.  Solomon,  the 
author  of  Ecclesiastes)  said  (ibid.  11:9),  but  know  thou ,  that  for 
all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment ,  they  admitted 
that  he  had  spoken  well. 

This  is  indeed  a  cardinal  principle  of  ancient  rabbinic  Judaism: 
“Fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments,”  “God  will  bring  thee 
into  judgment.”  If  a  man  does  not  believe  in  posthumous  divine 
retribution  he  is  a  heretic.  However,  the  form  of  this  retribution  is 
open  to  different  interpretations.  The  Mishnah  teaches:  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  wicked  in  Gehenna  shall  endure  twelve  months 
(* Eduyyoth  II.  10).  The  disciples  of  Balaam  the  Wicked  will  inherit 
Gehenna,  and  go  down  into  the  pit  of  destruction  etc.,  as  it  is 
written  (Ps.  55:24),  But  Thou ,  O  God,  shalt  bring  them  down  into 
the  pit  of  destruction  etc.  ( Aboth  V.19).  The  very  grave  sinners,  like 
DVT»W»,  apostates,  etc.  will  remain  there  for  ever.3 

These  earlier  rabbinic  sources  and  many  others  do  not  portray 
the  topography  of  Gehenna  in  its  details,  its  dimensions,  com¬ 
partments,  divisions  and  subdivisions.  They  do  not  mention  the 
refined  tortures  of  Gehenna,  their  minutiae,  and  the  ramified 
penal  code  which  governs  Hades.  The  rabbis  certainly  lacked 
neither  the  imagination  nor  the  legal  mind  required  for  such 
descriptions.4  Indeed  the  great  Nachmanides  was  at  a  loss  as  to 
how  to  treat  the  later  traditions,  but  he  finally  concluded  that  we 
should  accept  them.3 

Some  of  the  rabbis  deny  the  very  existence  of  Gehenna  as  an 
objective  reality.®  There  is  also  no  agreement  among  the  sages 
(who  accept  the  existence  of  Gehenna)  about  its  location  as  we 
shall  presently  demonstrate.  The  prevalent  Jewish  opinion  is 
that  Gehenna  is  located  in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  This  is  the 

3  Comp.  Tosefta  Sanhedrin  xm.  S,  and  parallels. 

4  On  rabbinic  sources  dealing  with  Gehenna  see  Lieberman,  Louis  Ginzberg 
Jubilee  Volume,  Hebrew  part,  p.  249  ff.;  idem  Shkiin  (Hebrew),  p.  33  ff. 

3  See  Torath  ha-Adam,  Sha'ar  ha-Gemul,  ed.  Venice  1595,  97  c. 

*  See  Bereshith  Rabba  vi.6,  ed.  Theodor,  pp.  46-47  and  parallels.  From  BT 
'Abodah  Zarah  3b  and  Nedarim  8  b  it  appears  that  the  rabbis  have  in  mind  the 
Messianic  era  only. 
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most  ancient  and  the  most  wide-spread  view  among  all  other 
nations.  Some  of  the  rabbis  mention  its  exact  location  in  the  sub¬ 
terranean  world.?  But  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  Gehenna  is  placed  in  the  depths  of  the  earth.8 

Two  views  on  this  subject  are  reported  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  ( Tamid  32b).  One  places  Gehenna  above  the  Raki'a 
(see  below),  and  the  other  behind  the  Mountains  of  Darkness.  The 
Raki'a,  according  to  the  rabbis,  is  the  second  heaven  where  the 
sun  and  the  planets  are  inserted.9  It  can  not  be  argued  from  this 
that  the  rabbis  were  aware  of  the  system  of  the  interplanetary 
inferno  of  the  Greeks. 10  It  was  probably  a  popular  belief  of  Oriental 
origin.1 1  A  later  Midrash  (cited  in  Yalkut  Shimeoni  1. 44)  mentions 
the  virgin  Istahar  (mBCR)  who  became  a  star  in  reward  for  her 
resistance  to  sin.12  The  name  Istahar  is  most  probably  identical 
with  that  of  Ktar,  the  Assyro-Babylonian  goddess  associated  with 
Venus.  Similarly  a  fragment  of  an  epitaph  with  Jewish  symbols 
preserves  the  inscription  ACTHP.13 1  accept  Cumont’s  conjecture14 
that  dotiip  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  the  Greek  “star,”  i.e.  that 
the  dead  person  became  a  star,  as  in  our  Midrash  (which  is  of  a 
late  origin).  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  rabbis  were 
really  familiar  with  the  details  of  “catasteristic”  immortality.13  It 
is  merely  a  popular  belief  which  they  learned  from  their  pagan 
neighbors,  or  a  remnant  of  a  Jewish  apocryphon.  Moreover,  the 

7  See  BT  'Erubin  19  a.  Comp.  L.  Ginzberg,  Legends  of  the  Jem,  v,  p.  19,  n.  55. 

8  See  PT  Haggigah  n.  2, 77  d  and  parallel;  ibid.  Sanhedrin  x.  3, 29  b.  Comp, 
ibid.  Haggigah  n.  1,  77  c  and  BT  ibid.  15  b.  For  non-rabbinic  Jewish  sources, 
see  SB,  Exkurse  etc.,  p.  1030  ff. 

9  See  A  both  deR.  Nathan  xxxvn,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  1 10;  Bereshith  Rabba  vi.  6, 
ed.  Theodor,  p.  45;  BT  Jfaggigah  12b. 

to  See  F.  Cumont,  Lux  Perpetua,  p.  181,  n.  3;  ibid.  p.  345. 

11  See  Test,  of  Levi  m:  2;  2  Enoch  7:1  ff.,  18:1  ff.  Comp,  also  Cumont 
ibid.,  p.  344;  idem,  Recherches  sur  le  Symbolisme  Funeraire  etc.,  p.  130-131 
(hereafter  =  Symbolism). 

12  Comp.  S.  Spiegel,  L.  Ginzberg  Jubilee  Volume,  p.  341,  n.  1.  On  IStar's 
“chastity”  see  Gilgamesh  VI,  44  ff. 

13  Frey,  Corp.  Ins.  Iud.  i,  p.  241,  No.  306. 

14  Symbolism,  p.  395  ff. 

is  See  Cumont  ibid.  pp.  116,  183,  496;  idem  Lux  Perpetua  p.  183. 
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idea  that  the  just  and  the  pious  will  shine  as  the  stars  in  heaven 
is  already  found  in  Daniel  (12:2-3)  and  in  many  Jewish  Hellenistic 
writers.16  The  transition  from  “like  a  star”  to  “an  actual  star”  is 
quite  natural. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  other  view  that  Gehenna  is  located 
behind  the  Mountains  of  Darkness.17  From  many  sources  it  is 
obvious  that  the  rabbis  placed  the  Mountains  of  Darkness  at  the 
end  of  the  earth's  which  they  situated  somewhere  in  Africa.19 
There,  behind  the  gates  of  the  earth,  beyond  its  limits,  the  rabbis 
placed  both  hell  and  paradise.20  Or  as  Homer  puts  it  (Od.  IV.564): 
But  to  the  Elysian  plain  and  the  bounds  of  the  earth  will  the  im¬ 
mortals  convey  thee.21 

Now  the  medieval  authorities22  quote  from  a  lost  Midrash 
that  “Rebecca  saw  Isaac  walking  [like  in  a  mirage]  with  his  head 
down  and  his  legs  up,  just  as  those  who  come  from  paradise.” 
Another  medieval  source23  puts  it:  “And  he  (i.e.  Isaac)  was  coming 
like  the  dead  who  walk  with  their  legs  up.”  This  belief  apparently 
goes  back  to  early  sources,24  as  indicated  by  the  above  mentioned 
medieval  books. 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  “behind  the  Mountains  of 
Darkness”  (where  the  rabbis  placed  hell  and  paradise)  is  nothing 
else  than  the  astronomic  unoyetov.  In  this  hypogeion  some 
“philosophers”  located  Hades.25  The  learned  men  who  peopled 

16  Symbolism,  p.  494  ff.  Comp,  also  P.  Volz,  Die  Eschatologie  d.  jiidischen 
Gemeinde  etc.  p.  399  ff. 

17  Comp,  i  Enoch  17:7  and  below  n.  19. 

18  See  my  notes  to  the  Pesikta  deR.  Kahana,  ed.  Mandelbaum,  p.  474. 
Comp.  Budge,  The  Egyptian  Heaven  and  HeU  (London,  1925),  m,  p.  88  ff. 

19  See  BT  Tamid  32  a,  and  Theodor’s  notes  in  Bereshith  Rabba,  p.  301. 

20  Tamid  32  b,  Comp.  Budge  lx.  Comp,  also  A.  Heidel,  The  Gilgamesh  Epic 
etc.,  p.  171  (see  p.  157  ibid.). 

21  dXX.6  o’  6?  'HXucnov  tcefiiov  tcai  neipara  Trains  dO&vatot  Tiinyoucnv. 

22  o’lpt  on  Gen.  24:65,  ed.  Sassoon,  p.  35,  and  Pa'aneah  Raza  to  the 
same  verse. 

23  Tosafoth  Rabbi  Judah  ben  Rabbi  Eliezer  in  n’lpt  run  to  Gen.  24:65. 

2-»  See  BT  Sanhedrin  65  b,  Vayyikra  Rabba  xxvi.  7,  ed.  Margulies,  p.  601. 

23  See  F.  Cumont,  Lux  Perpetua  p.  191  ff.,  p.  195.  Comp,  however,  Budge 
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the  hypogeion  with  living  creatures  (antipodes)  were  often  ridiculed 
for  assuming  that  men  walk  with  their  legs  up  and  heads  down 
(with  regard  to  our  position  on  earth),  like  our  shadows  in  water.26 
But  if  the  living  antipodes  were  not  accepted  by  the  masses,  the 
learned  rabbis  had  no  objection  to  the  belief  that  the  hypogeion 
was  partly  inhabited  by  the  antipodes27,  and  in  its  more  distant 
regions,  by  the  dead.  They  could  easily  portray  Rebecca  seeing 
Isaac  coming  from  the  hypogeion  with  his  head  down,  in  the  manner 
of  the  dead  who  walk  this  way28  (from  the  perspective  of  people 
in  the  upper  hemisphere). 

Finally  we  shall  cite  another  opinion  of  the  early  rabbis  regard¬ 
ing  posthumous  punishment.  It  is  stated  in  Aboth  deR.  Nathan :29 
And  the  souls  of  thine  enemies,  them  shall  he  sling  out  as  from  the 
hollow  of  a  sling  (I  Sam.  25:29)  etc.,  so  too  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
go  niaait  (see  below)  and  roaming  in  the  world,  and  they  do  not 
know  on  what  they  will  rest.  The  word  rvusniT  which  we  left  un- 
traslated  was  completely  misunderstood  by  the  commentators  and 
translators.  However,  this  word  is  pivotal  for  the  full  understanding 
of  the  text.  The  souls  of  all  dead  were  often  roaming  in  the  world30, 
but  they  subsequently  returned  to  their  resting  places,  whereas 
the  souls  of  the  wicked,  “do  not  know  on  what  they  will  rest.” 
The  text  makes  sense,  yet  its  connection  with  the  verse  in  Samuel 
(which  mentions  the  slinging  of  the  souls)  lacks  the  usual  point¬ 
edness  of  rabbinic  Haggadic  interpretation.  According  to  some 

(above,  n.  18),  p.  87  ff.,  but  the  rabbinic  views  may  not  be  identical  with  the 
Egyptian  beliefs. 

26  Lucretius,  de  rerum  nat.  i.  1060  ff.;  Lucianus,  Demonax  22.  See  Cumont, 
Symbolism ,  p.  57  ff.  p.  58,  n.  8. 

21  See  Plin.,  hist .  nat .  u.  65,  161. 

28  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  punishment  of  the  dead  to  walk  head 
downward,  see  J.H.  Breasted,  Development  of  Religion  and  thought  in  Ancient 
Egypt  (N.Y.  1912),  pp.  283-284. 

29  xn,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  50;  Comp.  Midrash  Tannaim ,  ed.  Hoffmann,  p.  226. 
BT  Shabbath  152  b  quotes  it  in  the  name  of  Rabbi  Eiiezer  (flourished  at  the 
end  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  centuries). 

30  See  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  m,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  16  ff.,  BT  Berakoth  18  b, 
Pirkei  de  R.  Eiiezer  xxxiv,  ed.  Rabbi  David  Lurie  ,79  b. 
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versions  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Shabbath  152b),  the  verse  in 
Samuel  implies  that  “one  angel  stands  at  one  end  of  the  world 
and  another  at  the  other  end,  and  they  sling  the  souls  back  and 
forth.”  Something  similar  is  implied  in  our  text.31  The  punish¬ 
ment  therefore  is  slinging  and  whirling  the  souls  in  the  air. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Hebrew  verb  D&T32  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  PopPetv,  to  buzz;  one  might  almost 
suggest,  to  zoom.  Porphyrius33  mentioning  the  Nymphs,  souls 
which  the  ancients  called  bees,  quotes  Sophocles:  poppet  8e  veicpc&v 
apfjvoq  epxeiai  x’  fivco,  “A  swarm  of  dead  buzz  and  ascend.”34  The 
buzzing  of  the  bees  is  rendered  in  Syriac:  Tin  pfcKT  RTDT  *]*%  like 
bees  did  they  hum35.  In  our  case  the  souls  are  being  hurled  by  a 
sling,  and  they  produce  a  humming  noise  when  they  fly  in  the  air.36 

The  text  should  be  translated  accordingly:  “So  too  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  go  on  zooming  and  roaming  etc.”  The  rabbis  wanted 
to  emphasize  that  the  souls  are  forcefully  slung  and  hurled  in 
the  air,  and  they  produce  a  humming  noise  as  they  fly  in  the  air; 
they  are  punished  by  being  handled  in  this  way.  It  appears  that 
the  rabbis  were  thinking  of  the  purgatory  in  the  air  where  the  soul 
is  rolled  and  tossed  by  the  whirlwinds,  whose  fierce  vortex  cleans 
and  rubs  off  the  soul's  impurity,  enabling  it  to  ascend  to  heaven.37 
The  defiled  soul  is  subject  to  this  punishment  “until  the  days  of 

51  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  Lc.  (above  n.  29)  which  states:  he  tosses  them  from 
place  to  place.  Comp,  also  Midrash  Tannaim  l.c. 

32  The  reading  is  absolutely  sure,  for  it  is  found  in  all  the  manuscripts 
of  BT  and  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  and  in  Midrash  Tannaim  l.c.  —  The  reading 
of  Rabbi  David  Kimhi  to  Sam.  25:29  is  a  “doctor’s”  substitution  for  the 
misunderstood  word.  Comp.  Midrash  Koheleth  Rabba  m.  21  (ed.  Romm  12  c). 

33  De  antro  Nymph .  18. 

34  See  the  notes  to  the  Fragments  of  Sophocles ,  879,  ed.  Pearson  (1917), 
p.  75-76. 

33  See  Payne  Smith,  Thesaur.  Syr.f  p.  1132,  s.v.  qt  and  s.v.  Comp, 
also  Aruch  Completum  s.v.  oimt  and  s.v.  *,D1TDT.  See  the  variants  in  Bereshith 
Rabba ,  ed.  Theodor-Albeck,  p.  969,  line  2,  and  Lieberman,  Tarbiz  v,  (1934), 
p.99. 

36  Comp.  Homer  Od .  vm.  189:  This  with  a  whirl  he  sent  from  his  stout 
hand,  and  the  stone  zoomed  (popPri^ev  86  XiBoq)  as  it  flew. 

37  See  the  sources  cited  and  referred  to  by  F.  Cumont.  Symbolism  p.  129. 
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her  purification  are  fulfilled,38  or  as  Rabbi  Elijah  ben  Solomon 
Abraham  puts  it39:  “until  the  days  of  her  punishment  are  complet¬ 
ed.”40  Yet  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  to  place  this  purgatory 
mentioned  by  the  rabbis  into  the  context  of  the  Greek  specula¬ 
tions.41 


38  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  Keter  Malkuth  30  (Selected  Rel.  Poems  of  Solomon 
Ibn  Gabirol,  ed.  I.  Davidson,  Philadelphia,  1923,  p.  105). 

39  Shebeth  Musar  17,  end. 

40  Those  rabbis  have  in  mind  the  Mishnah  (' Eduyyoth  II.  10)  which  limits 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  Gehenna  to  twelve  months  only. 

41  Prof.  I.  Baer  (Hebrew  quarterly  Zion,  vol.  xxra-xxiv,  1958-1959,  p.  9, 
n.  14)  deduced  from  the  passage  cited  above  (in  the  text)  that  the  rabbis  knew 
the  theory  of  metempsychosis.  His  reasoning  is  beyond  the  scope  of  my  com¬ 
prehension.  Prof.  G.  Scholem  is  undoubtedly  right  (n*73pn  nwi,  p.  45  ff.)  in 
his  postulation  that  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  is  not  to 
be  found  in  early  rabbinic  literature. 

There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  assumption  of  Prof.  Baer  ( Zion  ibid., 
p.  18,  n.  42)  that  the  rabbis  were  aware  of  the  thesis  of  the  cycle  of  eternal 
generation  (ktjkXo^  yevtoz cog).  The  context  of  the  Talmud  cited  by  Baer  (  Yeba- 
moth  62  a  and  parallels)  disproves  such  a  conclusion.  It  states:  “The  Son  of 
David  will  only  come  when  all  the  souls  of  the  reservoir  (*p)  will  be 
exhausted".  Each  new  bom  child  receives  a  new  soul,  and  even  if  he  died 
in  infancy,  he  already  fulfilled  a  certain  function  (see  BT  Yebamoth  ibid.). 
Hence,  according  to  the  Talmud,  a  fixed  number  of  souls  were  created  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  which  will  last  until  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  There 
is  therefore  no  need  for  cycles.  This  belief  goes  back  to  the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch  xxm.  4-5,  as  observed  by  many  scholars.  I  also  find  it  in  the  Recogni- 
tiones  of  Ps.-Clemens  (in.  26). 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  many  Jews  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the 
pre-existence  (npo-Oicap^i?)  of  the  souls  (see  Freudenthal,  Hellenistische 
Studien  i,  p.  72,  passim),  but  those  pre-existing  souls  were  unused  ones,  and 
none  of  them  was  used  twice.  On  the  other  hand,  some  rabbis  claimed  the 
truth  of  creationism,  and  they,  accordingly,  modified  the  formulation  about  the 
relation  between  the  exhaustion  of  the  souls  and  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
see  Bereshith  Rabba  xxiv.  4,  ed.  Theodor,  p.  233,  and  parallels. 

Our  reservoir  (*]U)  of  unused  souls  mentioned  above  is  not  identical  with 
the  promptuarium ,  habitaculum ,  6qaaup6<;  of  the  souls  found  in  the  Pseudepi- 
grapha  (see  Charles,  p.  567,  n.  35),  or  the  nsiK  of  the  rabbinic  literature  ( Sifre 
Num.  139,  ed.  Horovitz,  p.  185,  ibid.  Deut.  344,  ed.  Finkelstein,  p.  401,  and 
parallels).  The  latter  refer  to  the  souls  which  came  from  dead  bodies,  whereas 
the  p|U  is  the  receptacle  of  unused  souls.  Baruch  l.c.  (xxm.  4)  calls  the  latter 
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We  conclude  with  the  primitive  belief  that  the  human  soul 
could  be  incarnated  in  an  animal  as  a  punishment  for  sins  commited 
in  this  world.42  The  Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian  Talmuds43 
record  the  thesis  that  the  backbone  of  the  human  body  turns 
into  a  serpent,  if  the  man  did  not  bow  (did  not  bend  his  spine)  at 
prayer.44  However,  this  passage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  soul.  The  man  will  not  be  resurrected  from  the  dead, 
because  his  spine  will  disappear.  According  to  the  very  popular 
tradition,  the  “almond-shaped”  bone  (Luz)  which  forms  the  end 
of  the  spine  will  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  the  new  body  at  the  time 
of  resurrection  43  Hence  if  the  backbone  will  turn  into  a  snake, 
no  starting  point  will  remain  for  resurrection,  as  correctly  under¬ 
stood  by  “some  commentaries”  cited  in  Tosafoth ,  Baba  Kamma 
16  b,  s.v.  Kim.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Zohar ,  Bamidbar 
164a  and  elsewhere46 

Dr.  Julius  Preuss4?  correctly  recalls  heathen  authors  who  record 
this  opinion.  Ovidius  {Met.  X.  389)  remarks:  There  are  those 

“a  place  where  they  dwell”  (piann  ND'N  N"inN)  and  the  former  “[a  place]  where 
they  are  guarded”  Qneinn  KD'Kl)  .Comp,  also  ibid.  xxi.  23  and  xxx.  2  where 
he  refers  to  the  place  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  as  *nsiR,  treasures.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (de  anima  et  resur .,  PG  xlvi,  125  a)  states:  “for  if  we  were  to  grant 
that  the  soul  has  lived  previous  to  the  body  in  some  special  residence  of  its 
own  nature”  etc.  (£v  ISiaCouon  xivi  Kaxaatdaei).  Augustinus  (epist.  cxun.  9, 
end)  expresses  himself:  “Or  if  they  (i.e.  the  souls)  were  created  previously 
and  stored  up  with  the  Lord  (apud  deum  constitutae)  and  given  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  body”.  For  some  reason  all  these  writers  use  vague  language  avoiding 
the  terms  frequently  employed  to  designate  the  receptacles  of  the  souls  of 
the  departed.  Comp,  also  A.  M armors tein,  Metsudah  (London,  1943),  p.  94  fF. 

42  See  Cumont,  Lux  Perpetua ,  pp.  196  fF.,  354. 

43  px  Shabbath  I.  3,  3  b,  BT  Baba  Kamma  16  a. 

44  See  BT  Berakoth  28  b,  12  b.  PT  ibid.  I.  8,  3  d. 

45  See  Bereshith  Rabba  xxvm.  3,  ed.  Theodor,  p.  261  fF.  and  notes  ibid., 
Vayyikra  Rabba  xvm.  1,  ed.  Margulies,  p.  394;  comp,  also  L.  Ginzberg, 
Legends  of  the  Jews ,  vol.  v,  p.  363,  n.  345. 

46  It  seems  to  me  that  the  connection  between  the  failure  to  bow  at  the  time 
of  prayer  and  human  resurrection  can  be  found  in  Bereshith  Rabba  lvi.  2,  ed. 
Theodor-Albeck,  p.  597.  The  exegesis  in  the  Midrash  has  its  roots  in  an  existent 
popular  belief. 

47  Biblisch-Talmudische  Medizin ,  Berlin  1911,  p.  150. 
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who  believe  that  when  the  spine  of  a  man  has  decomposed  in  the 
narrow  grave,  its  marrow  is  transformed  into  a  snake.48  Plinius 
(Hist.  nat.  X.  66,  188)  likewise  reports:  We  have  it  from  many 
[authors]  that  a  snake  is  produced  from  the  spinal  marrow  of  a 
man49.  Plutarch  (Agis  et  Cleomenes,  end)  contends  (in  the  name 
of  the  wiser  men  among  the  Alexandrians)  that  this  is  a  natural 
phenomenon,  like  bees  generating  from  the  corpse  of  an  ox  and 
wasps  from  that  of  a  horse.  The  Palestinian  Talmud  suggests  the 
same  view;59  this  is  the  normal  course  of  nature.  Only  a  man  who 
bowed  at  the  time  of  his  prayer  was  exempt  from  this  transforma¬ 
tion. 

However,  some  two  hundred  years  later  (i.e.  than  Ovidius 
and  Plinius)  Aelianus  (De  nat.  anim  I,  51)  states  the  same  with 
some  reservation  (i)  xoivuv  to  uav  pOOog  £cmv) :  The  spine  of  a 
dead  man,  they  say,  changes  the  putrefying  marrow  into  a  snake... 
but  it  is  from  the  spine  of  the  wicked  that  those  (i.e.  snakes)  are 
begotten  even  after  life.51  The  transformation  of  the  spine  marrow 
into  a  snake52  now  becomes  a  special  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  incarnation  of  the  soul  in  an  animal. 

48  Sunt  qui,  cum  clauso  putrefacta  est  spina  sepulcro,  mutari  credant 
humanas  angue  medullas. 

49  Anguem  ex  medulla  hominis  spinae  gigni  occipimus  a  multis.  Comp.  J. 
Bergel,  Studien  iiber  die  Naturw.  Kenntn .  d.  Talmudisten ,  pp.  52-53. 

50  Comp.  M.  Sachs,  Beitraege  zur  Sprach -  und  Alterthumsforschung  etc. 
if,  p.  92  ff.,  L.  Lewysohn,  Die  Zoologie  des  Talmuds  p.  375.  Add  the  numerous 
references  of  Ziegler  in  his  edition  of  Plutarch  (1915)  ibid,  and  Porphyrius, 
de  antro  Nymph .  15,  18. 

Aptowitzer  (MGWJ,  69, 1925,  p.  356)  also  associated  the  passage  in  Plutarch 
with  the  rabbinic  legend  about  a  snake  garding  the  caves  where  some  famous 
rabbis  were  buried.  However,  the  latter  seems  to  be  a  popular  motif  among 
many  nations,  see  Plinius,  hist,  nat .  xvi,  44  (85),  234  (subest  specus,  in  quo 
manes  eius  custodire  draco  traditur).  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Plutarch’s 
anecdote. 

51  ‘Paxi<;  &v0pG>iroo  veicpoO  (pacnv  t)7iocrr|Ji6|ievov  xdv  pueXdv  f\6r\  xpercei  £<; 
ocpiv...  teovt| pd>v  8e  av6pd)7icov  fiaxeu;  xotaOxa  xiktoucn  Kai  pexa  xdv  piov. 

52  The  rabbis,  of  course,  talk  about  the  backbone  itself  and  not  of  its 
marrow.  The  transformation  of  the  marrow  would,  in  their  opinion,  not  affect 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Midrash  Tehilim  xi,  ed.  Buber,  p.  102,  states 
that  the  soul  is  attached  to  the  spinal  marrow  (nnain  Bin)  thus  replacing  the 
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Nevertheless  it  appears  that  the  rabbis  knew  something  of  the 
various  opinions  current  among  the  heathen  philosophers  regarding 
the  human  soul  and  its  adventures  after  it  departs  from  the  body. 
But  the  general  impression  is  that  they  got  their  information  by 
hearsay  only.  The  rabbis  explicitely  instruct:53  You  must  pro¬ 
nounce  eulogies  over  the  dead  of  the  Gentiles,  you  must  comfort 
the  mourners  of  the  Gentiles,  and  you  must  bury  the  dead  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  Jews  followed  this  command.  So,  for  instance. 
Rabbi  Meir  (flourished  in  the  second  century  C.E.)  came  to  visit 
the  philosopher  Oenomaus  of  Gadara54  when  he  mourned  over 
his  mother,  and  a  second  time  after  the  death  of  his  father.55 

Conversations  during  such  visits  can  be  readily  surmised.  It  is 
related  in  Bereshith  RabbaS6  that  Rabbi  Jose  (second  century 
C.E.)  visited  one  of  the  magnates  of  Sepphoris  (in  upper  Galilee) 
who  mourned  the  death  of  his  son.  According  to  one  opinion, 
the  mourner  was  a  heretic,  according  to  another,  a  heretic  was 
present  there,  and  a  discussion  arose  regarding  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.57  An  exchange  of  opinions  on  such  occasions  was 
unavoidable.  In  course  of  time  certain  views  regarding  life  and 
death  become  international  property. 

"almond  shaped”  bone  of  the  spine  by  the  spinal  marrow,  and  its  disappearance 
would  therefore  prevent  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  But  this  passage  is  a 
very  late  interpolation  in  the  Midrash  and  is  missing  in  the  printed  editions 
and  in  most  of  the  manuscripts,  see  Buber’s  note  ibid.,  p.  101,  n.  46. 

53  Tosefla  Gittin  v,  end,  ed.  Zuckermandel  32822*  PT  ibid.  v.  9, 47  c,  Demai 
iv.  6, 24  a  (Comp.  BT  Gittin  61  a),  Maimonides,  Laws  of  Kings,  x,  end. 

54  See  Schiirer,  Geschichte  etc.  114,  p#  55,  n.  1.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
his  identity  notwithstanding  Schiirer’s  slight  reservations.  A  variant  in  Bere¬ 
shith  Rabba ,  ed.  Theodor-Albeck,  p.  734,  has  twice  the  spelling  DVJrim 

55  Ruth  Rabba  n.  8,  ed.  Romm  5  c. 

56  xiv.  7,  ed.  Theodor,  p.  131. 

57  The  Rabbi  quoted  Genesis  2:7  as  proof  for  the  possibility  of  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  He  maintained:  "If  a  vessel  of  glass,  made  with  breath  blown 
by  a  human  being,  can  be  reshaped  if  it  is  broken,  how  much  more  true  is 
this  of  a  human  being  made  with  breath  blown  by  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He, 
as  it  is  said,  and  He  breathed  in  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  {Midrash  on  Psalms 
11. 1 1,  ed.  Buber,  p.  30).  Comp.  Bereshith  Rabba  ibid.,  BT  Sanhedrin  90  b.  Comp. 
H.A.  Wolfson,  Religious  Philosophy  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1961),  pp.  90-91. 
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Let  us  examine  an  additional  instance  of  a  consolatio  which 
illustrates  how  certain  sentiments  have  no  geographical  boundaries. 
We  read  in  Scripture:  And  the  day  of  death  [is  better]  than  the 
day  of  one' s  birth  (Eccl.  7:1),  The  rabbis  saw  (Koheleth  Rabba  a.l. 
and  parallels)  a  source  of  great  comfort  in  this  verse.  When  a 
child  is  bom  he  is  like  a  ship  which  has  left  port  Xiprjv); 
nobody  knows  what  seas  and  storms  it  may  encounter;  there  is 
no  cause  to  rejoice  over  it.  When  a  man  dies  he  is  like  a  ship 
which  enters  the  harbor.  It  is  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  since  the 
ship  has  safely  entered  the  harbor.  The  man  departed  from  the 
world  with  a  good  name  and  in  peace.  Epicurus58  asserts :  ou  veo<; 
paKapioro?  iXXa  yeptov  pePuoKdx;  KaX&q.  6  yap  veo q  <tv>  &KpfJ 
noXix;  otto  xrjq  tupis  £xepo<ppovc&v  rcX&£exai*  6  5e  yepcov  KaOdicep 
tv  Xipevi  xc5  yfjpgt  KaxwppiKSV.  “It  is  not  a  young  man  who  is 
the  happiest  but  an  old  man  who  has  lived  a  good  life.  For  the 
young  man  in  his  bloom  is  confused  and  is  tossed  around  by 
fortune.  But  the  old  man  has  come  to  anchor  in  old  age  as  though 
in  harbor.”  The  rabbis,  of  course,  could  not  accept  Epicurus’ 
sentence  verbatim.  An  old  man  as  long  as  he  is  alive  has  not  yet 
reached  the  harbor  (see  Mishnah  Aboth  II.  4);  he  arrives  there 
only  at  the  moment  of  his  death. 59  But  the  reasoning  of  the  rabbis 
and  the  philosopher  is  almost  identical.  However,  there  is  no  real 
need  to  assume  that  the  former  lifted  their  argument  from  Epicurus. 
Comparisons  of  this  sort  were  probably  current  among  all  intel¬ 
ligent  people  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  The  house  of  mourning 
was  the  proper  place  of  exchange  of  this  kind  of  sentiments. 

Problems  of  the  soul  and  its  state  after  death  were  of  personal 
interest  even  to  the  common  man;  mere  curiosity  prompted  any 
intelligent  individual  to  make  inquiries  into  the  matter,  and  even 
the  more  sophisticated  views  of  the  philosophers  reached  the 

58  Sent.  Vat .  xvii,  ed.  C.  Bailey  (Oxford  1926),  p.  108.  Comp.  Commentary 
ibid.,  p.  378. 

59  See  Sirach  11:28,  Joseph.  Belt.  etc.  v.  11  3,  461.  This  notion  was  also 
common  among  the  Greeks  (see  Herodot.  i.  32),  and  it  was  especially  popular 
with  the  tragedians.  Some  heathens  extended  it  until  after  burial,  see  Ovid. 
Metam.  m.  137.  Comp,  below  chap,  in,  n.  16. 
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masses  in  a  popular  form.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
that  the  rabbis  read  philosophic  treatises,  or  attended  regular 
courses  given  by  philosophers.  All  information  to  this  effect  came 
to  them  from  second  hand  sources,  or,  at  most,  from  the  discussions 
of  cynic  philosophers  who  preached  in  the  streets. 

Their  knowledge  in  this  domain  was  probably  no  more  than  that 
of  the  middle  class  Jew  in  general.  Imagination  mixed  with  in¬ 
formation  from  the  outside  fertilized  the  creativity  of  the  Haggadists. 
The  variety  of  opinions  and  their  contradictions  (with  regard  to 
the  soul  and  its  adventures)  is  typical  of  this  kind  of  literature,  and 
must  be  treated  accordingly. 


II 

“Life”  in  the  Grave 

The  prevalent  view  in  rabbinic  literature  is  that  the  corpse  of  the 
deceased  does  not  lose  its  sensitivity  for  a  certain  amount  of 
time.  The  dead  hear  what  is  said  about  them  in  their  presence.1 
According  to  one  opinion  they  know  what  is  said  about  them 
until  their  tombs  are  closed;  according  to  another  they  know  it 
until  the  flesh  of  the  body  is  wasted  away.2 

For  the  first  three  days  after  death  the  soul  hovers  over  the 
body  in  the  hope  that  it  may  reenter  it,3  but  after  the  body  begins 
to  decompose,  the  soul  finally  leaves  it.4 

The  atonement  of  man  for  his  sins  starts  from  the  moment  the 
body  begins  to  feel  the  pains  [of  the  pressure]  of  the  grave,5  and 

1  -PT  * Abodah  Zarah  in,  42  c,  Bereshith  Rabba ,  ed.  Theodor-Albeck,  p.  1237 
and  parallels  referred  to  ibid.  Comp,  also  PT  Berakoth  n.  3,  4  d,  BT  ibid. 
18  a,  19  a,  Shabbath  153  a  passim.  Comp,  however  the  dissident  opinion  in 
BT  Berakoth  19  a. 

2  BT  Shabbath  152  b. 

3  A  Persian  belief.  See  the  literature  cited  by  S.  Klein,  Tod  und  Begrdbnis 
etc.  Berlin  1908,  p.  13,  n.  3;  L.  Ginzberg,  Legends  of  the  Jews ,  vol.  v,  p.  78, 
n.  20,  end,  p.  128,  n.  140,  end. 

4  PT  Mo* ed  Katan  m.  5,  82  b,  Yebamoth  xvi.  3,  15  c,  Bereshith  Rabba  C.  7, 
ed.  Albeck,  p.  1290,  Vayyikra  Rabba  xvrn.  1,  ed.  Margulies,  pp.  397-398, 
ibid.,  p.  875. 

5  BT  Sanhedrin  47  b.  According  to  a  late  source  ( Bet  ha-Midrasch ,  ed. 
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the  worms  are  as  painful  to  the  dead  as  a  needle  to  the  flesh  of 
the  living.6  Just  as  the  suffering  of  the  dead  body  in  the  grave 
partly  atones  for  the  sins  commited  in  life,  so  the  degradations  of 
the  body  in  any  way  whatever  produce  the  same  effect.7  A  Tan- 
naitic  source8  states  that  king  Hezekiah  dragged  the  bones  (TW 
masv)  of  his  dead  father  Ahaz  in  a  bier  of  ropes.  In  this  way 
the  rabbis  reconciled  the  seeming  contradiction  between  II  Kings 
16:30  and  II  Chronicles  28:27.  The  former  records  that  Ahaz  was 
buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David,  whereas  the  latter 
maintains  that  “they  brought  him  not  into  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Israel "  The  rabbis  concluded  that  Ahaz  was  exhumed 
from  his  ancestral  tomb,  his  bones  dragged,  and  reinterred  some¬ 
where  else.9 

The  significance  of  this  passage  was  not  fully  understood  by 
the  earlier  commentators  and  the  modem  scholars.  In  our  context 
the  word  is  a  technical  term,  the  exact  equivalent  of  trahere 
(oupetv),19  i.e.  to  drag  the  corpse  of  a  man  who  was  subjected  to 
damnatio  memoriae .u  In  the  case  of  king  Ahaz  the  rabbis  portray 
a  posthumous  damnatio  memoriae  of  a  king.  In  the  year  two  hun¬ 
dred  twenty  two  the  dead  body  of  the  Roman  emperor  Elagabalus 
was  dragged  all  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.12 
He  was  dubbed  the  “Dragged”  (Tractatitius)  because  this  was 
done  to  his  corpse.13  Thirty  years  earlier  the  Roman  Senate 


Jellinek  I,  p.  151,  Appendix  to  Semahoth,  ed.  Higger,  p,  259),  even  pious 
men  and  innocent  babies  are  subject  to  these  pains. 

*  BT  Berakoth  18  b,  Shabbath  13  b  passim. 

i  Sifre  i,  112,  end,  ed.  Horovitz,  p.  122,  BT  Sanhedrin  47  a. 

8  Interpolated  in  some  editions  of  the  Mishnah  Pesahim  rv,  end.  See  PT 
ibid.  ix.  1,  36  c,  and  parallel,  BT  ibid.  56  a  and  parallels. 

9  See  Gersonides  on  n  Kings  a.l.  and  Tosafoth  Yom  Tob  on  Mishnah  Pesahim 
ibid.  Comp.  Rashi  on  BT  Makkoth  24  a,  s.  v.  vnitt. 

10  See  below  nn.  12-14. 

u  Disgrace  of  the  memory  of  a  criminal.  See  also  Koheleth  Rabba  I,  15, 
ed.  Romm  6  a,  Ruth  Rabba  ra.  3  6  c.  Comp.  Jerem.  22:19.  We  shall  treat  this 
subject  in  detail  below  Chapter  m,  n.  33. 

12  Herodianus  v.  9;  Lampridius,  Vita  Heliog .  xvm.  1-2. 

1 3  Lampridius  ibid.  xvn.  5. 
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demanded  that  the  body  of  the  emperor  Commodus  (which  was 
already  buried)  be  exhumed  and  dragged.14  The  rabbis  main¬ 
tained  that  Hezekiah  dishonored  the  body  of  his  father  Ahaz 
in  the  way  the  Romans  disgraced  the  bodies  of  their  wicked 
emperors.15 

In  this  manner  king  Hezekiah  achieved  a  double  purpose.  The 
damnatio  memoriae  of  Ahaz  made  it  clear  to  the  people  that 
Hezekiah  has  cancelled  his  father’s  decrees  regarding  idolatry.  It 
is  stated  in  Seder  e Olam  Rabba w  that  Evil-merodach  exhumed 
Nebuchadnezzar  from  his  grave  and  dragged  his  body  in  order 
to  cancel  his  decrees.  Prof.  Louis  Ginzberg  correctly  associated17 
this  passage  with  the  text  in  Aboth  deR .  Nathan 18  which  records 
the  same  act  by  Evil-merodach  with  the  additional  explanation: 
No  king  may  abolish  the  decrees  of  a  [previous]  king,  unless  he 
takes  him  out  [from  his  grave]  and  drags  him!  In  the  judgment  of 
the  rabbis,  the  dragging  of  a  king’s  corpse  indicated  the  abolition 
of  his  decrees  by  his  successor. 

Secondly,  the  posthumous  insult  inflicted  on  the  body  of  Ahaz, 
the  dxipia  to  which  he  was  subjected  after  his  death,  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  king  Hezekiah  as  an  act  of  expiation  of  his  father’s 
sins.  The  son  rendered  his  father  a  great  favor  by  dishonoring 
him  after  his  death.19  His  enormous  sins  of  idolatry  would  soon 
be  wiped  out  by  virtue  of  the  ignominy  he  suffered  after  death. 


14  idem,  vita  Commodi  xx.  2:  sepultus  eruatur,  trahatur.  Comp.  Jerem. 
8:1-2.  See  also  Plinius,  hist .  nat.  vn.  54,  187. 

15  The  body  of  Ahaz  was  probably  partly  disintegrated  after  it  was  dis¬ 
interred,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  dragged  in  the  usual  manner  by  rope 
and  hook.  For  this  reason  the  rabbis  contended  that  it  was  dragged  in  a  bier 
of  ropes. 

ifixxvm,  ed.  Ratner,  p.  125.  The  Rabbis,  perhaps,  superposed  a  Roman 
legal  explanation  on  a  general  practice  of  royal  revenge.  Ashurbanipal  boasted 
that  he  had  exhumed  the  bones  of  the  Elamite  Kings  etc.  See  D.  D.  Lucken- 
bill.  Ancient  Records  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  u.  810,  p.  310. 

17  Legends  of  the  Jews  vol.  vi,  p.  428,  n.  1 16.  However,  he  missed  the  essence 
of  the  legend. 

18  Second  version  17,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  37. 

19  Our  case  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  debated  question  whether  there 
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However,  although  many  of  the  rabbis  admitted  the  actual 
sensitivity  of  the  dead  body  (at  least  until  the  flesh  was  consumed), 
they  never  believed  that  the  dead  must  be  provided  with  food, 
or  other  necessaries.  Since  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  Jews 
engaged  in  these  superstitious  practices,20  the  rabbis,  who  were 
not  able  to  uproot  them,  had  to  reinterpret  the  meaning  of  the 
customs  and  impart  to  them  a  reasonable  significance.  It  was 
permitted  to  place  the  personal  belongings  of  the  deceased  beside 
his  body,  not  because  he  is  in  need  of  them,  but  because  the  scene 
arouses  the  grief  of  the  onlookers.21 

It  is  therefore  natural  to  place  a  woman’s  personal  articles,  even 
her  tube  of  eye-paint,  in  her  grave.  The  scene  will  certainly  arouse 
the  grief  of  the  spectators.  In  fact,  the  tombs  of  Bet  She'arim  in 
Palestine  contain  many  ornaments  of  women  and,  especially,  tubes 
of  eye-paint22  which  prove  that  this  custom  was  also  accepted 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine.23 

However  when  the  comb  and  the  tube  of  eye-paint  were  not 
inserted  in  the  tomb  during  the  burial,  why  deliver  it  by  hand 

is  “expiation  after  death.”  The  dragging  of  the  corpse  is  an  actual  punishment 
inflicted  upon  the  deceased,  like  all  other  sufferings  imposed  upon*  the  dead 
in  their  graves. 

20  The  heathen  customs  in  this  respect  are  well  known,  see  Maspero,  The 
Dawn  of  Civilization  (London  1922)  pp.  115,  192,  686;  Cumont,  Lux  Perpetua> 
p.  26,  n.  7.  On  the  Jewish  practices,  see  Perles,  MGWJ  x  (1861),  p.  377,  A. 
Lods,  La  Croyance  d  la  Vie  future  etc.,  p.  167  ff.,  190.  A.  Parrot,  Refrigerium 
pp.  59-60.  The  sprinkling  of  wine  and  oil  on  the  dead  (See  Semahoth  xn.  9, 
and  Tosefta  ki-Fshu(ah  rv,  p.  673)  was  tolerated  by  the  rabbis,  because  of 
their  odoriferous  properties. 

21  Semahoth  vm.  7.  See  G.  Allon,  ,nnpnD  n,  p.  103  ff.  Comp.  Perles  l.c., 
n.  23. 

22  B.  Mazar,  Beth  She*arimt  Report  etc.  (Jerusalem  1957),  pp.  143, 150.  An 
abundance  of  lamps  were  found  in  the  tombs  (ibid.,  p.  143).  Lamps  were  used 
to  honor  the  dead  (see  Mishnah  Berakoth  vm.  6  and  parallels.  PT  ibid.  iv.  1, 7  b, 
Bereshith  Rabba  xxxvn.  4,  p.  346:  tibn  ...D,nn  orw).  Since,  according  to  Jewish 
law,  no  benefit  could  afterwards  be  derived  from  those  lamps,  they  were 
buried  together  with  the  dead. 

23  It  is  unlikely  that  those  findings  belong  only  to  the  dead  who  were 
brought  from  outside  of  Palestine. 
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of  another  dead  messenger?  No  such  contingency  would  follow 
from  the  explanation  offered  by  the  rabbis.  Yet,  the  Babylonian 
Talmud24  presented  such  a  case.  It  tells  that  a  rabbi  who  was 
visiting  a  cemetery  received  the  following  message  from  the  tomb 
of  his  dead  landlady:  “Tell  my  mother  to  send  me  my  comb  and 
my  tube  of  eye-paint  by  so-and-so  who  is  coming  here  next  day.” 

This,  of  course,  reminds  us  of  the  famous  mockery  of  Lucian 
( Philops .  27)  about  the  dead  wife  of  Eucrates  who  personally 
appeared  to  her  husband  and  rebuked  him  for  not  having  burned 
one  of  her  gilt  sandals  on  her  funeral  pyre.  It  was,  she  said,  under 
the  chest  where  it  was  thrown.  It  is  very  surprising  that  the  rabbis 
related  a  story  which  is  so  flagrantly  in  the  nature  of  the  “ways  of 
the  Amorites,”  the  heathen  superstitions. 

But  here,  again,  the  anecdote  has  its  roots  in  rabbinic  reinter¬ 
pretation  of  popular  superstitions.  The  Babylonian,  and  some  of  the 
Palestinian  Rabbis  maintained  that  at  the  time  of  resurrection,  the 
dead  would  arise  in  the  same  clothes  which  they  wore  when  they 
were  buried,25  and  would  therefore  appear  in  proper  attire.  The 
Babylonian  sage  Rabbi  Jeremiah26  asked  in  his  last  will  that  he 
be  buried  near  a  public  road  with  cane  in  hand  and  sandals  on 
his  legs  etc.27  The  burial  on  a  public  road  was  at  one  time  a  typical 
heathen  practice.28  But  the  rabbi  gave  the  reason  for  the  details 
of  his  will:  “When  the  Messiah  will  come,  I  shall  be  ready”,2®  or: 
“When  I  am  wanted,  I  shall  stand  ready”  (OTOUIK  eroipoq).50 

24  Berakoth  18  b. 

25  FT  Kil'aim  ix.  4, 32  b  and  parallel  (in  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  Rabbi 
Nathan),  BT  Kethuboth  111  b,  Sanhedrin  90b,  Semaifoth  ix,  end,  ed.  Higger, 
p.  179,  and  parallels  referred  to  in  the  notes  ibid. 

26  Immigrated  to  Palestine  in  the  third  century  c.e. 

22  Bereshith  Rabba  C.  2,ed.  Albeck,  p.  1285  ff.,  FT  Kil'aim  ibid,  and  parallel. 
The  correct  reading  of  PT  is  recorded  by  the  medieval  authorities.  See  Lieber- 
man.  On  the  Yerushalmi  (Jerusalem,  1929),  p.  25,  and  Albeck’s  notes  on 
Bereshith  Rabba  a.l. 

28  See  Cumont,  Lux  Perpetua,  p.  53.  Such  practice  was  unacceptable  to 
the  Jewish  mind.  Comp.  Bereshith  Rabba  lxxx.  10,  p.  988  and  parallels. 

29  FT  ibid. 

20  Bereshith  Rabba  ibid.,  p.  1286. 
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The  poor  woman  in  her  grave  wanted  her  comb  and  tube  of 
eye-paint  not  for  immediate  use,  but  for  future  service.  She  expected 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  any  day,  and,  after  all,  you  cannot 
welcome  him  with  your  hair  disheveled,  and  eyes  not  painted! 
This  kind  of  folk-lore  could,  therefore,  be  admitted  into  the 
Haggada  (narrative  part)  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Again  the  rabbis  rule:31  ‘‘One  may  go  out  to  the  cemetery  for 
thirty32  days  to  visit  the  dead33  and  have  no  fear  of  following  the 
Amorite  practices,  for  it  happened  that  a  man  was  visited  crrpDV 
irm)  [and  found  alive],  and  he  went  on  living  for  twenty  five 
years  etc”.  Here  the  rabbis  explicitly  mention  the  “Amorite 
practices.”  They  were  well  aware  of  the  heathen  custom  to  visit 
the  dead  at  certain  periods  after  their  death34.  Yet  they  permitted 
these  visits,  because  once  a  supposedly  dead  man  was  found  alive 
and  rescued  by  such  a  visit.  The  practice  has  a  reasonable  basis, 
and  there  is  therefore  no  objection  to  the  custom.  Comp,  also 
above,  n.  20,  end. 

However,  although  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  visit  the  dead 
during  the  first  thirty  days,  they  did  not  feast  at  the  grave,35  the 
funeral  meal  being  served  either  in  the  street,36  or  at  the  home  of 


31  Semahoth  vui.  1,  ed.  Higger,  p.  148  ff. 

32  This  is  the  reading  of  the  best  manuscript  of  Semahoth.  This  is  also  the 
reading  of  Rohan ,  ed.  Prague  84  c  and  Sefer  Rabiah  841,  vol.  n,  p.  565  (The 
immediately  following  remark  in  the  two  books  does  not  invalidate  the  reading 
“thirty”,  as  will  be  shown  somewhere  else).  Comp,  also  the  Geonic  source 
quoted  in  Tur  Yoreh  De'ah  344  end.  All  other  manuscripts  read:  three.  Comp. 
J.N.  Epstein  Introduction  to  the  Text  of  the  Mishnah,  p.  471. 

33  Dorian  by  pTpIDl  See  the  remark  of  Rabbi  Judah  Najar  in  his  Simhath 
Yehudah  a.l.  in  the  name  of  Rab  Hai  Gaon. 

34  See  Rhode,  Psyche,  English  translation,  p.  196,  n.  87,  Cumont,  Lux 
Perpetua ,  p.  36.  Comp.  Tur  Yoreh  de'ah  l.c.  (above,  n.  32)  and  the  wording 
of  Rabbi  Isaac  ben  Gayyat,  p.  44. 

35  See  Rhode  ibid.,  p.  195,  n.  82,  Cumont  ibid.,  p.  35.  Comp,  also  Pap. 
Oxy.  494,  1.  24  (second  century  c.e.):  a  feast  which  they  shall  hold  beside 
my  tomb  (nXriatov  too  xtitpoi)  poo)  every  year  on  my  birthday.  On  the  Roman 
custom  see  Daremberg  et  Saglio  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquites  etc.  n,  p.  1380  b, 
s.v.  funus. 

36  See  Tosefta  Mo' ed  Katan  n.  17,  and  parallels. 
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the  mourners.  The  rabbis  knew  that  the  heathen  behaved  differ¬ 
ently.  A  fragment  of  a  thirteenth  century  manuscript37  reports 
(most  probably  from  a  lost  Midrash ):  “At  that  time  they  were 
burying  Job,  and  it  was  their  (i.e.  the  Amorites’)  custom  to  eat 
at  the  tomb,33  and  they  were  at  that  moment  eating  at  the  grave 
of  Job  etc.”3® 

To  summarize,  the  Jews  shared  many  customs  (regarding  the 
dead)  with  their  pagan  neighbors.  Some  of  them  probably  have 
their  source  in  the  world  of  the  old  Semitic  tribes.  The  Torah 
forbade  a  number,  and  the  rabbis  added  their  own  prohibitions. 
However,  it  is  easier  to  fight  wickedness  than  to  combat  the 
superstitions  of  pious  people.  Whenever  the  rabbis  could  provide 
a  loftier  justification  for  some  of  the  practices,  they  tolerated  them 
regardless  of  their  heathen  origin.  The  Jews  were  commanded 
by  the  law  to  participate  in  the  funerals  of  their  pagan  neighbors.40 
They  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  the  graves  again 
and  again,41  they  saw  their  symbols  and  often  imitated  them. 
The  heathen  mythological  significance  of  the  symbols  was  long 
since  dissipated,  but  the  practice  remained;  fashion  and  art  pre¬ 
vented  its  disappearance. 

Not  only  in  the  diaspora  do  the  epitaphs  of  the  Jews  display 
plain  heathen  symbols,42  but  even  in  Palestine  the  tombs  at  Beth 
She'arim  also  preserve  typical  figures  of  the  heathen  graves.43 
The  numerous  boats  on  the  Jewish  graves  in  Palestine44  most  prob- 

n  Published  by  Schechter  in  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  A.  Kohut,  p.  492. 

38  See  above,  n.  35.  Comp.  A.  Lods,  La  Croyance  d  la  Vie  Future  etc.  p. 
157,  n.  7;  P.  Stengel,  Opferbrhuche  der  Griechen  (Leipzig,  1910),  p.  144;  E.S. 
Drower,  The  Mandaeans  of  Iraq  and  Iran  (Oxford,  1937),  p.  196,  p.  224. 

39  Comp.  BT  Sotah  35  a.  40  See  above  chapter  i,  n.  53. 

43  The  very  reading  helped  them  to  forget  the  advice  of  the  rabbis  in  BT 
Horayyoth  13  b.  The  belief  recorded  ibid,  was  also  current  among  the  Gentiles, 
see  Goldziher,  Festschrift  etc.  Berliner's,  pp.  132  ff.,  134. 

43  See  Cumont,  Symbolism  etc.,  pp.  485  ff.,  492  ff. 

43  Horses,  winged  creatures  etc.  See  Mazar,  Beth  She'arim,  Report  etc. 
(Jerusalem,  1957),  pp.  50  ff.  56,  58.  Comp.  Lieberman,  Hellenism  etc.,  p.  214. 

44  See  Mazar  ibid.,  table  xx,  No.  2. 1  saw  a  great  number  of  them  on  Jewish 
graves  in  Palestine. 
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ably  represent  the  ferry  to  the  other  world,45  i.e.  either  the  divine 
bark  of  the  ancient  Orientals,46  or  Charon’s  ferry  of  the  Greeks. 
The  women  of  Shekhanzib  (first  half  of  the  fourth  century  C.  E.) 
probably  employed  (see  above  n.  45)  a  standard  dirge  and  elegy  of 
the  Persian  wailing  women.  The  former  completely  ignored  the 
heathen  substance  of  the  lamentation.  The  Rabbis  would  certainly 
not  approve  of  such  expressions  and  symbols,47  but  the  masses 
had  their  own  ways. 


Ill 

fixcwpot  P«no0dvaxoi  fiopoi1 

The  ancient  pagans  considered  the  souls  of  the  dead  who  were 
not  buried  (or  cremated),  or  who  were  buried  (or  cremated) 

45  BT  Mo'ed  Katan  28  b:  “And  for  the  ferry  he  borrows  [the  fare]**.  See 
Variae  Lectiones  a.l.,  p.  105,  n.  40,  Otzar  ha-Geonim  ibid.  pp.72-73,and  Rabbenu 
Hananel  a.l.  See  Perles  MGWJ  x  (1861),  p.  385,  n.  52,  who  hit  the  mark. 
It  appears  that  this  ferry-fare  was  known  in  Persia,  see  Etym.  Magn.  247, 41, 
s.  v.  SavdKTi  (a  Persian  coin),  and  see  Perles  1.  c. 

See  Maspero,  The  dawn  of  Civilization ,  London  1922,  p.  196  If,,  Breasted, 
Development  etc.  (above  ch.  I,  n.  28),  p.  105  ff.  (Egypt);  A.  Heidel,  The 
Gilgamesh  Epic  and  Old  Testament  Parallels ,  pp.  171-172,  and  n.  121  ibid. 
(Babylonia). 

47  On  the  painting  reproduced  by  Maspero  (ibid.,  p.  197)  we  see  the  ferry 
entering  the  “cleft”  of  the  mountains.  According  to  the  version  in  BT  Tamid 
32  a,  one  could  reach  the  other  world,  by  way  of  dry  land  (through  the  moun¬ 
tains).  Some  sages  maintained  that  the  soul  had  the  form  of  a  bird  (See  Apto- 
witzer  MGWJ  69, 1925,  p.  150  ff.),  and  this  was  also  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians 
(See  Maspero  ibid.,  p.  108,  n.  5).  If  the  ferryman  was  adamant  in  his  refusal 
to  transport  the  dead,  the  latter  could  commit  himself  to  the  air,  using  either 
his  own  wings  (See  Breasted,  Development  of  Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient 
Egypt ,  New  York,  1912,  p.  109),  or  those  of  one  of  the  gods  (ibid.  p.  107). 

Thus  the  other  world  could  be  reached  by  land,  sea  and  air.  Contradictory 
superstitions  existed  side  by  side,  and  even  when  the  ancient  doctrines  were 
discarded  the  old  practices  remained  (see,  for  instance.  Breasted  ibid.  p. 
340,  n.  1).  One  belief  passeth  away,  another  belief  cometh;  And  the  image 
abideth  for  ever. 

i  See  the  sources  on  this  group  cited  and  referred  to  by  Rhode,  Psyche , 
English  translation,  pp.  210-211,  n.  148,  p.  215,  n.  176,  594-595.  Comp,  also 
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without  the  proper  religious  rites,  and  those  who  did  not  die  a 
natural  death,  and  those  who  died  before  their  time  (this  included 
bachelors,  spinsters  and  the  childless),  as  dangerous  to  their 
relatives,  neighbors  and  to  the  whole  city.2  In  murder  the  biotha- 
natus  (=  biaeothanatus)  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  his  blood  is 
avenged,  or  propitiatory  sacrifices  are  offered  to  his  spirit.3 

The  rabbis  took  pains  to  stress  the  point  that  the  breaking  of 
the  neck  of  the  calf  (Deuter.  21:1-9)  was  performed  only  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  found  slain,  and  not  if  he  was  found 
strangled  or  drowned  etc.4  Hence,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
quasi-chtonic  sacrifice  to  appease  the  spirit  of  a  biothanatus .5  The 
Babylonian  Talmud6  reports  that  the  Evil  Impulse  (  Yetzer  ha-Ra  ) 
and  the  nations  of  the  world  challenge  the  reasonableness  of  the 
law  which  requires  the  breaking  of  a  calf’s  neck  in  case  a  slain 
man  was  found  in  the  field.  However,  all  other  rabbinic  parallels7 
(including  our  editions  of  the  Talmud)  do  not  mention  this  law. 
The  heathen  did  not  question  it;  they  understood  it  well,  in  their 
own  way,  of  course. 

F.  Curaont,  Lux  Perpetua  pp.  306, 309  ff.,  312, 319  ff.  328  passim;  J.  H.  Waszink  s 
commentary  on  Tertullian,  de  anima ,  pp.  564-567 ;  Idem,  V igiliae  Christianae 
m  (1949),  p.  107  ff.;  A.D.  Nock,  ibid,  iv,  (1950),  p.  132  ff. 

2  gee  Maspero,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,  (New  York,  1892),  p. 
242  ff.  Rhode  ibid.  p.  215,  n.  176.  Comp,  also  A.  Parrot,  Refrigerium ,  pp.  9, 
10,  15,  16,  18.  See  also  Heidel  (above  n.  46),  p.  156. 

3  Rhode  ibid.,  Cumont  ibid.,  p.  319.  Comp.  Parrot  ibid. 

4  Sifre  Deut.  205,  ed.  Finkelstein,  p.  240,  and  parallels  referred  to  in  the 
notes  ibid. 

5  See  the  commentary  of  Nachmanides  and  that  of  Recanati  to  Deuter. 
a.l.  Ps.-Jonathan  a.l.  quotes  a  legend  which  gives  a  “rational”  explanation 
of  the  law.  A  similar  legend  to  this  effect  is  cited  by  a  medieval  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  published  by  Schechter  ( Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of 
A.  Kohut ,  p.  493).  Comp,  also  Maimonides,  Guide  etc.  m.  40. 

6  Yoma  67  b  (in  most  mss.,  see  Rabbinovicz  a.l.  p.  189,  n.  'w).  This  is  also 
the  reading  of  Midrash  Tanhuma  Mishpatim  7  ( editio  princeps  and  the  following 
editions.  It  is  not  found  in  Buber’s  edition). 

7  Mekilta ,  interpolated  into  the  Sifra ,  ed.  Weiss  86  a,  Pesikta  de  R.  Kahana 
ed.  Mandelbaum,  p.  71,  and  parallels  referred  to  in  the  notes  ibid.  As  for 
the  red  heifer,  see  Pesikta  ibid.,  p.  74.  Comp.  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistai  ix, 
409  b  (the  ashes  of  sacrifices  used  for  purification). 
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The  pagans  viewed  as  one  group  all  the  men  who  did  not  die  a 
natural  death,  those  who  died  before  their  time,  and  those  who 
were  not  buried.  Originally  they  did  not  discriminate  between 
innocent  victims  and  those  who  were  justly  executed  by  the  arm 
of  the  law.  All  of  them  were  biothanati.  All  these  embittered  and 
revengeful  souls  were  enrolled  into  the  service  of  the  magicians. 
In  many  of  their  adjurations  we  find  the  formula:8  'OpKto^co  tipa 
86poveq  noXo&vSpioi  ks  piofldvoxoi  ks  ficopoi  ice  ditopoi  xoupffe? 
The  men  who  were  thrown  in  the  common  ditch  (noXudv5ptoi, 
see  below)  and  those  who  were  not  buried  at  all  (dnopoi  xaq>f|g) 
are  treated  alike.  Even  soldiers  (at  least  of  the  enemy)  fallen  in 
battle  were  at  a  certain  time  considered  biothanati. 

In  the  later  periods  the  biothanati  were  more  or  less  limited  to 
the  suicides  and  to  executed  criminals.10  Both  of  these  classes 
were  deprived  of  burial  (or  at  least  of  religious  funeral  rites)  by 
the  legislation  of  many  nations.11  In  Rome  the  criminals  executed 
in  prison  were  dragged  by  rope  and  hook  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber12;  in  other  places  they  were  thrown  into  the  common  ditch 
(itoXudvSpiov).  The  Tosefta 13  mentions:  “fossa  (nfflS)  where  men 
that  had  been  slain  were  thrown.”  The  Latin  fossa  (<p6oaa),  which 
is  not  found  anywhere  else  in  early  rabbinic  literature,  indicates 
that  the  rabbis  speak  of  a  Roman  practice.14  As  late  as  the  second 
half  of  the  eighth  century  C.E.,  executed  criminals  were  thrown 
into  the  pit  of  the  biothanati  (£v  t<3  t<&v  Pto8avd0<ov  Xdiaap).15 

The  absence  of  proper  burial  was  considered  a  horrible  punish- 

*  A.  Audollent,  Defixionum  Tabeltae  No.  22,  1.  30  (p.  41). 

9  See  Rhode  ibid,  (above  n.  1),  pp.  604-605;  Cumont,  Lux  Perpetua,  p. 
320,  n.  1  (read:  26, 20,  instead  of:  26, 30);  Waszink,  Commentary  ibid,  (above, 
n.  I),  p.  574  ff. 

10  See  Cumont  ibid.,  p.  339  ff.,  Waszink,  Vigiliae  Christ ianae  ibid,  (above, 
n.  l),p.  110-111. 

1 1  See  Cumont  l.c.  and  ibid.  p.  340. 

12  See  Mommsen,  Strafrecht,  pp.  987-988. 

1 3  Ahitoth  xvi.  13,  p.  6I434. 

14  Comp.  Mishnah  ibid,  xvi,  end. 

•  5  Theophanes,  Chrortographia,  PG  cvm,  880  b.  See  Cumont,  Lux  Perpetua, 
p.  340,  n.  6,  ibid.  p.  444. 
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ment  by  many  nations,  including  the  Jews.16  From  II  Kings 
(9:34)  we  may  infer  that  queen  Jezebel  would  be  left  unburied 
were  she  not  a  king’s  daughter.  However,  in  rabbinic  times,  no 
human  being  in  the  world  would  intentionally  be  left  unburied 
by  a  religious  Jew.  The  verse  in  Deuteronomy  21:23  allows  no 
exceptions.17  Josephus  considered  the  behavior  of  the  Idumeans 
as  an  abominable  sin.  They  cast  out  the  corpses  of  the  men  whom 
they  had  slain  without  committing  them  to  burial  in  flagrant 
disregard  of  Jewish  law.18  This  law,  according  to  Josephus,19 
applies  even  to  suicides  (xoix;  dvaipoOvxct?  feautou^,  those  who 
destroy  themselves).  The  tractate  Semahoth  (II.  1)  rules  that  he 
who  destroys  himself  deliberately20  is  not  to  benefit  from  any 
funeral  rites,21  but  burial  is  not  denied  to  him.22  All  human 
beings  —  slaves,  pagans23  and  criminals24  are  entitled  to  burial.25 

i<s  See  i  Kings  14:11-13;  Jer.  8:2;  16:4,  6;  22,  19;  Ps.  79:2  passim.  Comp. 
A.  Lods,  La  Croyance  d  la  Vie  Future  etc.  p.  184  ff.,  A.  Heidel  (cited  above 
ch.  ii,  n.  46),  p.  155  ff.,  A.  Parrot,  Maledictions  et  Violations  des  Tombes ;  p.  55, 
166,  n.  3. 

17  See  BT  Sanhedrin  46  b.  Comp.  Joshua  8:29,  10:27. 

18  Bellum  Iud.  iv.  5.  2,  317.  19  Ibid  m.  8,  377. 

20  run1?  loss?  "TDK&n  which  probably  means  6  dvaipfljv  £autdv  rcpovoiag. 
Comp.  Bell .  Lc.  ibid.  331  (end),  ibid.  368. 

21  i.e.  no  proper  eulogy  is  pronounced,  no  prescribed  funeral  cortege  is 
permitted  etc.  Comp.  Rhode  ibid,  (see  above,  n.  1),  p.  187,  n.  33,  Cumont, 
Lux  Perpetua ,  p.  335. 

22  On  the  Jewish  attitude  towards  suicide,  See  Bereshit  Rabba  xxxiv,  13, 
ed.  Theodor,  p.  324.  Comp.  Lieberman  'nbwn'n  rvoVn  by  Maimonides,  p.  21, 
n.  23,  and  commentary  ibid.  Comp,  also  n  Macc.  14:  41  ff.,  Josephus  BelL 
m.  7,  331,  ibid.  8,  365  ff.,  Bereshith  Rabba  ibid.,  BT  Ta'anith  29  a,  Kethuboth 
103  b,  Kiddushin  40  a  passim.  The  rabbis  reported  (BT  'Abodah  Zarah  18  a) 
that  when  Rabbi  Banina  ben  Teradion  was  consumed  by  fire  (during  the 
Hadrianic  persecutions)  he  refused  to  open  his  mouth  which  would  have 
hastened  his  death.  He  said:  Let  Him  who  gave  it  (i.e.  the  soul)  to  me  take  it 
away.  Comp.  Cicero,  Somn.  Scip .  3,  cited  by  Cumont,  Lux  Perpetua ,  p.  336. 

23  Semahoth  1. 9,  and  see  above,  Chapter  i,  n.  53.  Comp,  however  PT 
Shabbath  x.  6,  12  c,  and  the  books  cited  in  o-WH  ]vb\  ibid.,  ed.  Romm  (x.  5), 
64  a.  Comp,  also  the  commentary  of  Rabbi  David  Kim  hi  to  Joshua  8:29. 

24  Semahoth  n.  6,  8,  in  accordance  with  Deut.  21 :23.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
Assyrian  law,  see  Heidel  1.  c.  (above,  n.  16),  p.  155-156. 

25  One  medieval  sage  (quoted  by  Rabbi  Isaac  ben  Moshe  of  Vienna  in  his 
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The  Roman  practice  of  depriving  the  executed  criminals  of  the 
right  of  burial,  and  exposing  the  corpses  on  the  cross  for  many 
days,  an  atrocity  often  inflicted  on  the  Christian  martyrs,26  horrified 
the  Jews.  This  practice  was  not  limited  to  the  Romans,  it  was 
performed  by  many  nations,  including  the  Semites.  The  law  of 
Deuteronomy  21:23  indicates  that  the  heathen  did  expose  the 
corpse  of  the  executed  man  on  the  gibbet  for  many  days.  The 
Gibeonites  demanded  that  the  old  heathen  practice  be  applied  to 
the  descendents  of  king  Saul,  and  king  David  complied  with  their 
request  (II  Samuel  21 :9— 10).  The  rabbis27  claimed  that  it  was  an 
exceptional  case  of  “sanctification  of  the  Name”:  Princes  were 
hanged  and  exposed  for  the  whole  summer  to  avenge  the  innocent 
blood  of  serfs  shed  by  a  king.  The  Maccabeans  acted  in  a  similar 
manner  (I  Macc.  7 :46),  and  the  action  was  apparently  approved  by 
the  rabbis.28  Even  the  total  deprival  of  burial  was  sometimes 
inflicted  by  the  ancient  Semites29  on  certain  criminals,  but  such  a 
practice  would  not  be  permitted  by  the  rabbis. 

The  lack  of  burial  horrified  the  ancient  ‘man  more  than  death 
itself.  Seneca  remarked  to  this  effect:  Those  who  had  not  feared 


smt  *T)R  n,  422,  86  c)  ruled  that  suicides  and  certain  sinners  are  not  to  be 
buried.  But  no  other  authority  supports  him.  The  phrase  of  Semahoth  ppovnD  pR 
means  that  no  funeral  rites  are  administered  to  him  (see  above,  n.  21),  but 
the  burial  itself  is  never  denied,  as  is  obvious  from  the  Mishnah  {Sanhedrin 
vi.  5)  when  compared  to  the  language  of  Semahoth  (n.  6),  as  already  observed 
by  other  medieval  authorities.  The  story  recorded  in  PT  Terumoth  vin.  5  (and 
parallels)  does  not  disprove  this  law.  The  death  happened  on  Shabbath  (ac¬ 
cording  to  one  version),  or  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (according  to  another), 
and  for  this  reason  the  rabbi  did  not  permit  to  remove  the  corpse.  In  a  week 
day,  the  body  would  be  commited  to  burial  without  delay. 

26  Frequently  recorded  by  Eusebius  in  his  Hist.  Eccl.  and  in  de  mart .  Palest . 
and  in  many  Christian  acta  martyrum .  Comp,  also  Petronius,  Satyr  icon  111 -l  12. 
The  crucified  were  exposed  until  their  flesh  entirely  wasted  away,  see  Semahoth 
n.  11. 

27  PT  Kiddushin  IV.  1,  65  c;  BT  Yebamoth  19  a. 

28  Meggilath  Ta'anith  xn  (thirteenth  of  Adar),  PT  Taanith  n.  13, 66  a  and 
parallels,  BT  ibid.  18  b. 

29  See  above,  nn.  16, 24.  Comp.  Cumont,  Lux  Perpetuat  p.  444. 
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death  might  fear  something  after  death.30  We  shall  cite  an  inter¬ 
esting  passage  to  this  effect.  We  find  in  the  Midrash 31  an  allegorical 
story  about  two  friends  who  “stole  together  and  robbed  together,” 
but  one  of  them  repented  and  changed  his  mode  of  life.  After 
death,  they  met  in  the  other  world.  The  man  who  repented  was 
treated  as  if  he  had  been  pious  and  just.  His  friend  challenged 
the  justice  of  such  a  treatment.  Thereupon  it  was  disclosed  to 
him:  “Your  colleague  repented,  because  he  saw  what  happened 
to  you.  After  your  death,  you  were  disgraced  (rv*n  Vnaa)  for  three 
days,32  your  corpse  was  not  put  into  a  coffin,  but  was  dragged 
to  the  grave  by  ropes33  CpTU  D^anai),  [as  it  is  said],  the  maggot 
is  spread  under  thee  and  the  worms  cover  thee”  (Isa.  14:11).  The 
man  was  obviously  thrown  without  a  coffin  into  a  rcoXodvSpiov, 
into  a  common  ditch.34  In  this  case  he  was  immediately  immersed 
into  a  heap  of  maggot  and  worms  which  swarmed  beneath  and 
below  the  corpse. 

The  man  who  “stole  and  robbed  ”was  obviously  apprehended 
and  executed,  but  the  rabbis  stressed  that  it  was  the  posthumous 
degradation  of  the  corpse  and  the  lack  of  proper  burial  that 
horrified  the  partner  who  survived.  The  execution  itself  is  not 
even  mentioned33  by  the  rabbis.  A  robber  knew  in  advance  what 

30  Suas .  et  controv.  vm.  4,  end,  cited  by  Cumont,  ibid.,  p.  340. 

31  Koheleth  Rabba  1. 15,  ed.  Rom.  6  a;  Ruth  Rabba  m.  3,  6  c. 

32  Theophanes  (Chronographia,  PG  cvm,  848  a)  reports  that  the  head  of 
the  decapited  Bactagius  (executed  c.  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  c.e.) 
was  exposed  (suspended,  Sicpepacrev)  for  three  days  (£tu  Tpet<;  fipepa^).  A 
rabbi  of  the  third  century  c.e.  accuses  (PT  Yebamoth  xvi.  3,  15  c)  King  Abijah 
of  putting  up  guards  to  maintain  a  three-days  watch  over  the  Judeans  who 
fell  in  battle  (so  that  nobody  approached  them). 

33  It  was  the  regular  Roman  practice,  see  Mommsen,  Strafrecht ,  pp.  987- 
988;  Cumont,  Lux  Perpetua ,  p.  340.  See  above,  chapter  n,  nn.  11-18.  The 
rabbis  certainly  did  not  have  in  mind  the  verse  in  Jeremiah  22:19  which  they 
did  not  quote. 

34  See  above  nn.  13, 15. 

35  It  is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that  the  rabbis  referred  to  an  actual 
occurrence  in  Palestine  of  which  the  people  were  well  aware.  The  rabbis  had  a 
special  predilection  for  utilizing  current  events  in  their  sermons,  for  exploiting 
facts  with  which  their  audience  was  well  familiar,  see  Lieberman,  Hellenism 
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may  eventually  happen  to  him.  But  “he  who  had  not  feared 
death  might  fear  something  after  death, ”36  especially  when  he 
had  the  occasion  to  watch  the  “after  death”  of  his  partner  with 
his  own  eyes.  Niger  the  Peraean,  the  intrepid,  fearless  fighter  for 
Jewish  freedom,  before  he  was  murdered  by  the  Zealots,  asked 
for  one  thing,  for  a  grave  (nepi  xcupffe  Iketsuev),  which  the  impious 
murderers  did  not  grant.37  The  latter  punishment  was  harsher 
than  the  former. 

There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  among  several  nations  it 
was  considered  a  sacred  duty  for  each  individual  to  bury  the  dead 
whenever  one  came  across  a  neglected  corpse.  The  Jewish  high 
priest  who  is  commanded  “not  to  defile  himself  for  his  father  and 
mother ”  (Lev.  21:11)  must  contaminate  himself  through  the  act 
of  burying  any  stray  corpse.38  The  same  law  was  current  among 
the  Romans.  “For  whereas  it  was  unlawful  for  the  high  priests 
to  see  a  corpse,  it  would  be  still  more  sinful,  if  they  neglected  an 
unburied  corpse,  when  they  happened  to  see  it.”39 

Whenever,  by  the  order  of  the  government,  a  corpse  was  not 
to  be  buried,  it  was  naturally  a  grave  risk  to  violate  this  order. 
When  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  protected  the  exposed  corpses 
of  the  princes  (including  the  bodies  of  her  two  sons)  from  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  (II  Sam.  21:10),  she 
probably  gambled  with  her  life.40  Tobit  (2:4-8)  risked  his  head, 


in  Jewish  Palestine ,  p.  4  ff.  In  this  case,  they  might  have  referred  to  an  actual 
event  when  the  criminal  was  either  executed  in  prison,  or  died  before  he  was 
condemned.  In  both  cases,  his  corpse  would  be  posthumously  disgraced  (see 
Mommsen  referred  to  above,  n.  33),  but  the  execution  could  not  be  mentioned 
by  the  rabbis  as  a  deterring  factor.  However,  even  this  possibility  does  not 
invalidate  our  general  interpretation  of  the  Midrashic  passage. 

36  See  above,  n.  30. 

37  Josephus,  Bellum  tv.  6.  1,  360. 

3  8  Mishnah  Nazir  vii.  1 . 

39  Servius  ad  Aeneid.  vi.  176:  unde  cum  pontificibus  nefas  esset  cadaver 
videre,  magis  tamen  nefas  fuerat  si  visum  insepultum  relinquerent.  Comp, 
also  Lieberman,  Hellenism  in  Jewish  Palestine,  p.  165,  n.  12. 

40  According  to  the  rabbis  ( Bemidbar  Rabba  vm.  4),  King  David  was 
moved  by  her  behavior.  Rabbi  David  Kim  hi  in  his  commentary  to  n  Samuel 
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when  he  buried  the  dead .41  Pagans,42  Christians43  and  Jews44  staked 
their  lives45  for  the  sake  of  rescuing  the  corpses  of  the  biothanati 
in  order  to  commit  them  to  the  earth.  The  proper  authorities  had 
the  right  to  grant  the  permission  to  inter  the  corpse  of  the  executed 
individual,4*  which  was  often  bought  for  a  great  amount  of  money  47 
However,  in  many  cases,  the  petition  for  the  delivery  of  the 
corpse  to  the  interested  party  was  denied,48  and  the  latter  resorted 
to  stealing  it  40  The  rabbis  issued  a  stern  warning  against  this 
practice.  They  ruled50:  From  what  time  does  one  begin  to  count 
the  days  of  mourning  for  men  who  were  executed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment?  From  the  day  one  gives  up  hope  of  asking  (i.e.  of  petitioning 
the  authorities,  see  above  n.  46),  even  if  not  of  stealing  (i.e.  they 


(21:11)  reports  in  the  name  of  a  Midrash  that  upon  hearing  what  she  did, 
king  David  married  her  (comp.  PT  Yebamoth  n.  4,  3  d).  The  men  who  in¬ 
formed  David  about  Rizpah’s  act  (n  Samuel  ibid.)  probably  did  not  intend  to 
praise  the  woman. 

41  The  strangled  man  was  probably  a  biothanatus ,  a  man  executed  by  the 
government,  and  having  been  exposed,  the  government  did  not  permit  to 
bury  him.  The  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  Hadrian  and  the  Jews  fallen  in 
the  war  of  Bettar  (See  Graetz,  MGWJ,  vol.  28,  1879,  p.  514  ff.).  We  have  seen 
above  that  the  cruelty  of  exposing  the  corpses  of  the  executed  criminals 
was  practised  by  several  nations  in  hoary  antiquity.  This  punishment  would 
have  no  sense,  if  the  relations  had  the  right  to  bury  the  corpses.  The  pious 
Tobit  was  in  the  habit  of  burying  those  dead  which  nobody  dared  to  bury, 
i.e.  the  biothanati.  No  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  Tobit’s  burying  the 
dead  regarding  the  place  and  the  time  of  that  book. 

42  See  Petronius,  Satyr  icon  112. 

43  Le  Blant,  Les  Actes  des  Martyrs ,  p.  223. 

44  Tobit  (see  above).  According  to  Midrash  Mishle  (ix,  ed.  Buber,  p.  62) 
the  body  of  Rabbi  'Akiba  was  stolen  from  the  prison  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine 
(during  the  Hadrianic  persecutions). 

45  See  above,  n.  42,  Mommsen  Strafrecht ,  p.  989,  Le  Blant  ibid.,  p.  222. 

46  Mommsen,  ibid.,  Le  Blant,  ibid.  p.  220  ff.  47  Le  Blant,  ibid.  p.  221. 

48  See  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  988  ff.  It  is  reported  in  PT  Ta'anith  iv.  8,  69a 
(about  the  Jews  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bettar):  nap*-©  in  ttbl  which* 
means:  And  he  (i.e.  Hadrian)  gave  no  permission  to  bury  them.  The  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  burial  was  automatic  and  required  no  special  decree. 

49  See  the  sources  referred  to  above,  nn.  42-45. 

50  Semahoth  ii  9. 
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still  hope  to  be  able  to  steal  the  corpse);  [but]  he  who  steals  (i.e. 
a  corpse  of  a  man  executed  by  the  government)  is  shedding  [in¬ 
nocent]  blood  etc.51  How  far  the  masses  listened  to  this  warning 
is  an  open  question.  They  feared  the  “after  death”  more  than 
death  itself.52 

Jew  and  Gentile  alike  shared  the  fear  of  lack  of  burial,  but 
rabbinic  literature  has  preserved  no  trace  of  the  heathen  belief 
that  the  insepulti  are  barred  from  Hades.55  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  that  the  rabbis  took  cognizance  of  the  pagan  superstition 
that  both  guilty  and  innocent  ahori  and  biothanati  are  not  admitted 
to  that  place.54  The  rabbis  of  Caesarea  remark55  that  the  minors 
of  the  Gentiles  and  soldiers  of  Nebuchadnezzar55  will  not  be 
resurrected,  nor  will  they  be  tortured  <prr*J)57  [in  Gehenna]5®.  This 
means  that  the  heathen  will  get  what  they  designated  for  them¬ 
selves.59  The  same  fate  was  allotted  by  the  rabbis  to  the  sinful 
idolatrous  generation  of  the  Rood  and  to  the  men  of  Sodom50 
who  respectively  perished  by  water  and  fire.51  The  sages  added52 
to  this  group  the  generation  that  died  in  the  wilderness55,  i.e.  they 

si  I.e.  innocent  people  may  eventually  pay  with  their  head  in  such  a  case, 
see  above,  n.  45.  The  rabbis  liked  to  add  to  the  gravity  of  the  sin  of  murder  that 
of  adultery  and  idolatry. 

52  See  above,  n.  36. 

53  Comp.  The  Gilgamesh  Epic  xn.  151,  and  for  the  western  beliefs  see 
Cumont,  Lux  Perpetua,  p.  84, 393. 

54  See  Cumont  ibid.,  p.  306,  J.H.  Waszink’s  commentary  on  Tertullian’s 
de  artima,  p.  565  ff. 

55  PT  Berakoth  DC.  2, 13  b,  Shebi'ith  iv,  end,  35  c.  Comp.  Tosefta  Sanhedrin 
xm.  1,  BT  ibid.  110  b. 

36  i.e.  those  who  repented  and  thereby  wiped  out  their  crimes,  as  is  evident 
from  the  context  of  PT  Berakoth  ibid. 

57  See  Lieberman,  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  vol.  35,  1944,  p.  15,  n.  99. 

58  The  rabbis  evidently  put  no  time  limit  on  their  exclusion  from  Hades. 

59  See  BT  Gittin  57  a. 

«o  According  to  Rabbi  Nehemiah:  Both  groups  “will  not  face  judgment”. 

Mishnah  Sanhedrin  x  (xi).  3. 

62  Mishnah  ibid.  4. 

63  i.e.  the  men  who  were  present  at  the  Revelation  on  Mount  Sinai  and 
witnessed  all  the  miracles  performed  for  the  sake  of  Israel,  yet  they  accepted 
the  evil  report  of  the  spies. 
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will  share  the  portion  of  the  old  heathen  biothanati.  But  the  rabbis 
clearly  stated  that  the  men  who  died  in  the  wilderness  were  not 
de>poi;  they  died  tbpafot,  and  the  Talmud  applied  to  them®4  the 
verse  of  Job  (5:26):  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  ripe  age, 
[like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  its  season ]. 

However,  we  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  heathen 
notion  of  not  being  admitted  into  Hades  may  not  have  been 
fully  comprehended  by  the  Jews.  The  Jewish  ideas  about  the 
pagan  concepts  of  the  fate  of  the  biothanati  and  ahori  were  probaly 
quite  vague.  However,  the  rabbis  themselves  were  concerned 
with  the  destiny  of  certain  ahori.  In  their  earlier  writings  they 
apparently  connected  the  fate  of  the  ahori  in  the  world  to  come 
with  the  respective  laws  regulating  the  disposition  of  their  corpses.65 
So,  for  instance,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  rabbis,  the 
corpses  of  still-born  babies  (including  those  of  infants  who  could 
not  survive  thirty  days  after  their  birth)  are  disposed  by  simply 
throwing  them  into  a  pit.66  The  Mishnah61  mentions:  “A  pit 
into  which  still-born  children,68  or  men  that  had  been  slain  were 
thrown,”  i.e.  a  ditch  into  which  ahori  and  biothanati  are  plunged. 
Those  ahori  have  certainly  no  right  to  be  interred  in  the  ancestral 
tombs.69 

If  the  child  died  after  thirty  days  of  his  life,  or  if,  regardless 
of  his  age,  it  can  be  proved  that  he  (or  she)  was  viable,  but  died 
by  accident,  “he  may  be  considered  by  his  father  and  mother  and 


64  PT  Bikkurim  n.  1,  64  c.  Comp.  Tosafoth  to  BT  Moed  Katan  28  a,  s.v 
mvw. 

65  ComP-  ‘he  judicious  remarks  of  A.D.  Nock  in  Vigiliae  Christ ianae  iv 
(1950),  pp.  132-133. 

66  See  Tosefta  Ahitoth  xvi.  12-13,  BT  Sanhedrin  48  a,  Semahoth  xiv.  4. 
Comp,  also  Mishnah  Niddah  vii.  4  (regarding  the  custom  of  the  Samaritans). 
Comp.  Eccl.  6:3-4. 

67  Ahitoth  xvi,  end. 

68  Q^DJ.  This  term  includes  infants  who  died  without  living  thirty  days 
after  birth.  See  also  above  nn.  13-14. 

69  Sifre  Deut.  188,  ed.  Finkelstein,  p.  227.  Comp.  Lieberman.  Tosefta  Ki - 
Fshutat  vol.  v,  p.  1337. 
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all  his  kinsfolks  as  a  full  bridegroom.”70  He  may  be  buried  (if 
they  choose  to  do  so)  with  all  the  pomp  of  funeral  rites.71 

However,  the  love  of  parents  was  not  satisfied  with  arranging 
a  full  funeral  procession  for  their  infant.  What  about  the  life  of 
the  baby  in  the  world  to  come?  The  author  of  the  Sapientia  Salo - 
mortis  records  an  interesting  pagan  custom  with  regard  to  the 
death  of  an  ahorus.  He  informs  us  (14:15)  that  when  a  heathen 
father  was  afflicted  with  untimely  mourning  (&6pq>  rcevGei),  he 
used  to  make  an  image  of  the  child  taken  away  too  soon,  and 
would  worship  it  as  a  god.  This  was  a  good  consolation72  to  a 
heathen  father.  The  Jew  comforted  himself  in  a  Jewish  manner. 

The  rabbis  assert73  that  the  Lord  Himself  teaches  Torah  to  the 
babies  [who  died  in  their  infancy].  According  to  another  version74 
the  angel  Metatron  teaches  them.  This  formulation  was  accepted 
by  all  the  later  Midrashim .  The  age  of  the  dead  children,  taught 
by  the  angel,  is  not  specified  by  the  Talmud.  A  manuscript  of  a 
late  Midrash15  contends  that  the  angel  teaches  all  the  infants  who 

70  Mishnah  Niddah  v.  3,  Semaboth  hi.  1.  71  See  Semaboth  ra.  2-7. 

72  From  a  book  on  Egyptian  antiquities  Fulgentius  quotes  (Th.  Hopfner, 
Fontes  Hist .  Relig.  Aegypt .,  p.  685)  the  custom  of  an  Egyptian  father  to  erect 
an  image  of  his  dead  son.  The  poor  father  was  searching  for  a  remedy  to 
relieve  his  pain  of  grief  (filii  sibi  simulacrum  in  edibus  instituit  dumque  tristitiae 
remedium  quaerit  etc.).  This  is  well  understood  in  the  light  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  belief  that  the  dead  man  retained  some  form  of  life  as  long  as  his 
image,  or  statue,  existed  (see  Maspero,  The  Dawn  of  Civilization ,  London 
1922,  p.  193,  n.  9, 194,  232  b  ff.,  A.  Parrot,  Refrigerium  p.  87).  The  destruction 
of  the  statue  was  considered  by  them  a  second  death.  Comp,  also  Pg  cxvi, 
624c,  and  Lieberman  JQR  xxxv  (1944),  p.  26,  n.  166. 

The  rabbis  similarly,  state  ( Mekilta ,  Pisha  xin,  ed.  Lauterbach,  p.  100.  Comp. 
Mekilta  deRASHBI,  ed.  Epstein-Melamed,  p.  29):  When  the  first-born  of  one 
of  the  Egyptians  died,  they  would  make  a  statue  of  him  and  set  it  up  in  the 
house.  On  that  night  such  statues  were  crushed,  ground  and  scattered.  And 
in  their  eyes  that  day  was  as  sad  as  though  they  had  just  then  buried  their 
first-born. 

73  BT  'Abodah  Zarah  3  b.  Comp.  v.  Aptowitzer,  Hebrew  Union  College 
Annual  m,  (1926),  p.  126  ff.  See  also  REJ  m,  (1881),  pp.  44-45. 

74  ibid.  Comp,  the  Gemara  of  the  minor  tractate  Kalla  n,  ed.  Higger,  p.  203. 

75  Cited  by  Steinschneider  in  a  note  to  his  Introduction  in  PDin  'biom  by 
Rabbi  Hillel  of  Verona,  p.  19. 
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died  before  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  one  day.76  On  the  other 
hand  the  Midrash  Othiyyoth  deR.  ' Akiba 77  states  that  the  angel 
gathers  all  the  souls  of  the  embryos  that  died  in  their  mother’s 
wombs,  of  the  sucklings  who  died  on  the  breasts  of  their  mothers, 
and  of  the  school  children  who  died  [during  their  study]  of  the 
five  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  arranges  them  into  separate 
classes  and  teaches  them  Torah,  wisdom  (i.e.  Halacha),  Haggadah 
etc.  In  short,  he  gives  them  a  complete  Jewish  education. 

This  seems  to  be  an  old  belief.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  cites78 
the  Apocalypse  of  Petrus  which  in  its  turn  asserts:  “The  Scripture 
saith  (fj  ypacpf)  <pi)on)  that  the  children  who  have  been  exposed 
are  delivered  to  a  care-taking  angel78*  by  whom  they  are  educated 
and  brought  up.79  And  they  shall  be,  it  saith,  like  the  faithful  in 
this  world  aged  one  hundred  years.”  The  same  fate  is  allotted  to 
the  abortive  babies.80  The  Apocalypse  limits  the  education  of  the 
dead  infants  to  the  knowledge  of  a  learned  Christian  a  hundred 
years  old.  This  is,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  the  heathen 
beliefs,8 1  or,  as  Prof.  A.  D.  Nock  aptly  puts  it,82  “moralistic 
sophistications”  adapted  to  these  beliefs. 

The  rabbis  put  no  limit  to  the  education  of  the  dead  youngsters, 
nor  to  its  duration.  According  to  all  rabbinic  sources,  the  age  of 
the  children  who  benefit  from  the  education  supplied  by  the  angel 
cannot  exceed  thirteen  years  and  one  day,  the  official  time  of 

76  I.e.  the  official  age  of  maturity  according  to  Jewish  law.  In  Kalla  ibid, 
the  education  in  confined  to  infants  up  to  four,  or  five,  years  old  who  did 
not  taste  the  pleasure  of  sin. 

77  Ed.  Wertheimer,  Jerusalem,  1914,  p.  11.  Comp.  Aptowitzer  ibid,  (above, 

n.  73),  p.  126,  n.  21.  78  Eclogae  Proph.  41. 

7  8a  This  reminds  us  of  the  legend  about  the  children  exposed  by  the  Israelites 
(Debarim  Rabba,  ed.  Lieberman,  p.  14,  and  parallels),  but  that  legend  speaks 
of  living  children. 

79  fxp’  o5  icatSeuEofiai  xe  xal  au^eiv. 

80  Ibid.  48:  xa  fipftpn  <xa>  £E,anpX*oG£vra. 

81  See  F.  Cumont,  Lux  Perpetua ,  p.  328. 1  find  this  span  of  human  life  in 
The  Brooklyn  Mus.  Aram.  Papyri,  ed,  Kraeling,  No.  4  (dated  434  B.C.E.), 
II.  17-18.  Comp,  also  PT  Berakoth  n.  8,  5C  and  parallel;  Is.  65:20. 

87  Vigiliae  Christianae  iv,  (1950),  p.  133,  n.  15. 
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maturity.  To  the  parents  and  near  kin,  any  man  who  died  before 
fulfilling  all  normal  fur.  ions  of  life  was  an  ahorus.  In  an  epitaph 
from  Egypt83  a  man  forty-five  years  old  is  called  fioapoq.84 

Yet  the  posthumous  education  of  the  dead  young  could  not 
completely  satisfy  their  near  kinsfolk.  Did  those  unfortunate  infants 
entirely  disappear  from  this  world  just  as  if  they  had  never  existed, 
or  will  they  be  resurrected  in  the  world  to  come?  The  rabbis 
disagree  as  to  the  age  of  babies  who  will  be  resurrected  in  the 
world  to  come.  Some  fix  the  age  at  the  time  the  infant  is  able  to 
talk,  and  some  lower  it  to  the  moment  of  conception.85  Apparently 
the  latter  opinion  considers  that  the  soul  enters  the  body  at  that 
moment.86 

Some  Babylonian  rabbis  link  the  resurrection  of  boys  to  their 
circumcision.8?  It  appears  that  this  last  view  appealed  to  the  masses 
in  particular.  Rab  Nahshon  Gaon88  reports  the  custom  of  circum¬ 
cising  a  dead  baby  on  the  tomb  and  of  giving  him  a  name  etc.  in 
order  that  he  may  recognize  his  father  at  the  time  of  resurrection.89 
M.  Grossberg  quotes90  a  manuscript  according  to  which  Rab 
Nachshon  claims  that  this  custom  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the 
sages  of  the  Talmud,  and  he  offers  the  explanation  “in  order 
that  the  baby  should  not  come  to  the  other  world  without  the 
seal .”  Similarly,  Rabbi  Joshua  ibn  Shu'aib  reports91  the  same 

83  Frey,  Corp ,  Insc.  Iud.  n,  p.  400,  No.  1484, 

84  Comp.  Semahoth  m.  7. 

85  See  PT  Shebi'ith  iv,  end,  35  c,  BT  Sanhedrin  110  b.  Comp,  also  Kethu- 
both  ibid.  111a. 

86  See  BT  Sanhedrin  91  b.  Comp.  Ginzberg,  Legends  of  the  Jews ,  vol.  v, 
p.  80,  n.  25;  Aptowitzer  ibid,  (above  n.  73),  p.  126,  n.  21,  end. 

87  PT  Shebi'ith  ibid.,  BT  Sanhedrin  111  b. 

88  FI.  in  the  ninth  century  c.E. 

89  See  Lewin,  Otzar  ha-Geonim ,  Shabbath  i,  p.  138;  Aptowitzer  l.c.  (above, 
n.  73),  p.  127,  n.  22. 

90  rnwa  "in,  p.  19. 

91  In  his  derashoth  (*m  Cracow,  7  a).  All  the  sources  mentioned  by  Lewin 
and  Aptowitzer  ibid,  do  not  name  the  “seal.”  The  sign  of  circumcision  is  termed 
“seal”  in  Tosefta  Berakoth  vi  (vn).  13  (BT  Shabbath  137  b)  and  many  other 
sources.  Comp,  the  Intern .  Critic .  Commentary  on  Ad  Romanos  iv.  11,  p.  107. 
A  ms.  Midrash  (Cambridge  T-S,  Box  C  2,  24)  on  Deut.  7:17  asserts  that  this 
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custom  in  the  name  of  the  Geonim  with  the  same  explanation  “in 
order  that  he  may  bring  the  seal  with  him”  (omrrn  n&y  y»VrtP). 

The  assertion  that  this  custom  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Talmud  is  highly  questionable,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Rab 
Nahshon  ever  claimed  it.  In  fact  some  rabbis  challenged  the  very 
custom .92  They  contended  that  this  was  the  conduct  of  women 
of  their  time.93  The  Karaite  Judah  Hadassi94  reports  that  the  mid¬ 
wife  is  the  one  who  circumcises  the  dead  infant,  in  order  that  he 
be  resurrected  with  the  other  dead. 

It  is  very  plausible  that  altogether  the  custom  is  based  on  the 
excessive  solicitude  of  parents  for  the  child’s  future  fate  95  The 
mention  of  the  “seal”  in  our  context,  which  will  help  the  dead 
infant  to  be  resurrected96  reminds  us  of  the  Christian  atppayig97 


sign  is  the  seal  of  the  Holy  One  and  the  £<&vti  (symbol  of  office)  of  Israel.  Comp. 
Or  Zaru'a  i,  3  d,  12,  where  this  Midrash  is  cited  (it  reads  -1*712?  tit  mm-,  instead 
of  bw  pit  mm-).  In  Midrash  Shemoth  Rabba  xix.  5  this  seal  is  paralleled 

to  onuavrfip  (TDliro).  On  acppaytg  as  a  mark  of  a  slave  (in  this  case  a  slave 
of  the  Lord),  see  Lieberman,  Tosefeth  Rishonim  n,  p.  1 68,  Tosefta  Ki-Fshutah 
in,  p.  75. 

92  See  Kelate  ha-Milah  of  Rabbi  Gershom  ha-Goser  in  Sichron  Berith 
Larischonim  ed.  Glassberg  p.  126  ff. 

93  nDnrr»*?  ytn  nm  nm. 

94  Eshkol  ha-Kofer  113  b. 

95  See  Aptowitzer  l.c.  (above  n.  73),  p.  127,  n.  23. 

96  The  sign  of  circumcision  protects  the  man  from  the  fire  of  hell  and  permits 
him  to  enter  paradise,  see  the  sources  cited  in  Sichron  ibid,  (above,  n.  92), 
p.  92  ff. 

97  It  should  he  noted  that  all  the  numerous  medieval  rabbis  who  quoted 
Rab  Nahson  did  not  mention  “the  bringing  of  the  seal  with  him.”  The  only 
exceptions  are  the  manuscript  (of  an  unknown  date  and  origin)  published 
by  M.  Grossberg  and  the  Spanish  rabbi  (who  was  also  a  famous  Kabbalist ) 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  formulation  of  “bring- 
ing  the  seal  with  him”  is  of  late  origin,  and  it  was  not  uttered  by  the  great 
Babylonian  Gaon.  The  Christians,  of  course,  were  well  familiar  with  the  seal 
of  salvation  and  with  the  signet  which  enables  the  deceased  to  be  admitted 
to  certain  regions  in  the  other  world  (the  latter  notion  was  not  foreign  to  the 
Kabbalists  either).  The  sources  referred  to  above,  n.  96,  avoid  the  word  “seal,” 
although  in  essence  they  are  not  far  apart  from  our  source.  Comp,  also 
above,  n.  91. 
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and  the  similar  hope  connected  with  it :.#*  It  is  obvious  from  the 
older  rabbinic  sources  that  dead  infants  were  not  circumcised  in 
this  world.9** 

The  Jews  were  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  resurrection 
of  not  only  the  ahori,  but  also  of  certain  biothanati  and  insepulti. 
The  heathen  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  latter  lose  their  immor¬ 
tality  (see  below),  and  the  Christians  were  afraid  that  they  will 
not  be  resurrected.  M.E.  Le  Blant  devoted100  a  long  article  to  the 
fears  of  the  Christians  that  the  martyrs  who  were  consumed  by 
fire,  or  devoured  by  wild  beasts  will  not  be  resurrected.  He  further 
refers101  to  various  texts  which  indicate  the  anxieties  of  the  heathen 
lest  they  perish  in  water,  a  superstition  already  alluded  to  by 
Homer.102  Servius103  explains  this  as  a  fear  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  notion  that  water  extinguishes  the  soul  which  is  of  fire.104 
Le  Blant  also  calls  attention  to  the  letter  of  Synesius  which  port¬ 
rays105  the  scene  of  the  soldiers,  standing  with  their  swords  drawn, 
ready  to  stab  themselves  in  order  to  be  saved  from  death  by  water. 106 

See  H.  Grfgoire  et  M.A.  Kugener,  Vie  de  Porphyre,  pp.  118-119.  Comp. 
F.  Cumont,  Lux  Perpetua,  p.  443. 

99  See  Bereshith  Rabba  nL.  8,  ed.  Theodor-Albeck,  p.  483.  Comp.  Sichron 
ibid,  (above,  n.  92),  pp.  92, 93,  and  the  novellae  by  Rabbenu  Nissim  Gerundi 
on  BT  Mo'ed  Katan ,  p.  64. 

100  Academie  des  Inscriptions  etc.,  Memoircs  xxvm.  2,  1875,  pp.  75-95. 

101  Ibid.  pp.  80-81. 

102  od.  iv.  511;  //.xxi.  281. 

103  Ad  Aeneid .  I.  98. 

104  The  rabbis  asserted  that  the  almond-shaped  bone  of  the  spine  (which 
will  serve  as  the  nucleus  in  the  resurrection)  can  be  destroyed  neither  by  fire, 
nor  by  water,  nor  by  mill  stones,  nor  by  hammer  (see  above  chapter  i,  n.  45). 
The  only  exception  was  the  water  of  the  Flood  which  wiped  out  that  bone 
t Bereshith  Rabba  xxvm.  3,  p.  262).  Consequently  the  generation  of  the  Flood 
will  not  be  resurrected  nor  face  judgment.  See  above,  n.  61. 

los  pq  lxvi,  1333  c.  Comp.  Juster,  Les  Juifsdans  V empire  Romain  n,  p.  324, 
n.  5. 

106  Le  Blant,  naturally,  omitted  the  Jewish  element  in  this  letter,  for  it 
really  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  majority  of  the  crew  and  the 
captain  of  the  boat  were  Jews.  During  the  frightful  panic  of  all  the  Gentiles, 
only  the  captain,  Amarantus  the  Jew,  remained  in  a  good  mood  (ibid.  1333  a: 
jiovo;  ’Apdpavxcx;  euGupoq  fjv).  Synesius  accounts  for  it  by  explaining:  “For 
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Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  C.E.  this  superstition 
was  still  approved '07  by  the  future  bishop108  of  Ptolemais  (in 
Cyrenaica). 

The  Jews  were  gripped  by  the  same  fears.  The  rabbis  relate109 
that  a  great  number  of  children  were  captured  by  the  Romans 
who  intended  to  use  them  for  shameful  purposes.  They  decided 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  sea  in  order  to  avoid  their  abomin¬ 
able  fate,  but  they  were  apparently  worried  lest  they  will  not  be 
resurrected  after  having  drowned  in  water.  The  oldest  of  them 
quoted  the  verse  of  Psalms  (68:23):  /  will  bring  back  from  Bashan, 
I  will  bring  back  from  the  depth  of  the  sea.  From  Bashan  (“Mib- 
bashan”)  means  from  between  the  teeth110  of  lions,  I  will  bring 
back  from  the  depth  of  the  sea  refers  to  those  who  were  drowned 
in  the  sea.  The  Christians  quote  the  Apocalypse  of  John  (XX.  13) 
to  this  effect,  and  in  their  medieval  paintings  they  portray  monsters, 
each  belching  out  the  body  of  a  man.111 

In  spite  of  the  assurances  of  the  rabbis,  the  Jewish  masses  of 
the  tenth  century  C.E.  were  still  haunted  by  the  fear  that  those 
who  perished  by  water  might  not  share  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  as  is  obvious  from  the  story  told  in  the  Sefer  ha-Qabbalah 
by  Rabbi  Abraham  ibn  Daud.112 


now  he  will  finally  defraud  his  creditors.”  This  is  a  very  lame  excuse  for  being 
in  good  spirits.  From  the  beginning  of  his  account,  Synesius  aims  to  make 
fun  of  the  financial  stress  of  the  captain,  and  he  remained  true  to  his  literary 
style.  It  is  more  likely  that  Amarantus  remained  cheerful  not  because  he  saw 
a  chance  to  perish  and  thereby  defraud  his  creditors,  nor  because  he  believed 
in  resurrection  even  if  he  should  vanish  in  water  (he  was  a  very  pious  Jew,  as 
Synesius  described  him  above,  ibid.),  but  because  he  was  an  experienced  captain 
(see  ibid.  1332  a).  He  appraised  the  situation  better  than  his  passengers,  and 
he  must  have  been  genuinely  amused  by  watching  “those  natural  descendants 
of  Homer”  (toutoui;  a&TO<puet$  'Oppplfiac)  in  a  state  of  deathly  panic. 

107  ibid.  1333  c.  108  At  that  time  he  was  still  a  heathen. 

109  BT  Gittin  57  b.  Midrash  Eka  (to  Lam.  1 :16).. 

no  I.e.  w  pn,  see  also  Sifre  Deut.  317,  ed.  Finkelstein,  p.  360,  line  4.” 

in  See  Le  Blant  ibid,  (above,  n.  100),  p.  86,  n.  1. 

n  2. Ed.  Neubauer,  p.  68.  Comp.  M.  Stein,  Tarbiz  re,  1938,  p.  273,  and 
G.  Cohen,  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Jewish  Research  vol. 
xre  (1960-1961),  pp.  59-60  and  notes  ibid. 
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An  interesting  Midrash  is  quoted  by  Raymund  Martini113  in 
the  name  of  Rabbi  Moshe  ha-Darshan.114  This  Midrash  contends 
that  the  Messiah  offered  to  accept  voluntarily  all  suffering  provided 
“that  the  dead  [who  were  deceased]  in  my  time  be  resurrected  as 
well  as  those  who  died  from  the  time  of  Adam  until  now.  And 
not  only  those  should  be  saved,  but  even  those  who  were  devoured 
by  the  wolves  and  lions,  and  those  who  were  drowned  in  the  waters 
of  the  sea11 5  and  in  rivers.  And  not  only  those  should  be  saved, 
but  even  the  abortions,!*6  and  not  only  they,  but  even  those 
whom  Thou  hadst  planned  to  create,  but  they  were  not  created.” 

It  is  evident  that  this  late  Midrash 117  asserts  that  the  Messiah 
asks  for  the  resurrection  of  the  biothanati,  insepulti  (devoured  by 
wolves  and  lions,  drowned  in  water)  and  ahori  (abortions).  More¬ 
over,  the  Messiah  adds  a  new  class:  Those  whom  the  Lord  had 
in  mind  to  create  but  He  did  not  do  so. 

I  am  certain  that  this  is  based  on  a  tradition  recorded  in  the 
Midrashimns  and  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud.119  We  read  there 
(i.e.  in  the  Talmud)120  that  all  the  generations  [that  the  Lord 
intended  to  create  but]  which  were  never  created,  were  driven 
out  (|TiDl)  from  their  place  in  heaven121  and  amalgamated  in 
the  fire  of  the  “fiery  stream”  (literally:  the  fiery  stream  is  emptied, 
or  poured,  on  those  generations)  mentioned  in  Daniel  7:10.  This 

113  Pugio  Fidei,  ed.  Carpzov,  p.  416. 

m  Flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  c.E. 

ns  The  Hebrew  reads:  o*»aa,  but  in  the  Latin  translation  ibid.,  p.  417,  he 
quotes:  in  aquis  maris ;  hence  the  Hebrew  should  read:  Q*»  nD2. 

1 16  In  the  Latin  ibid.:  sed  etiam  abortivos. 

H7  On  its  authenticity  see  Lieberman,  Shkiin  (Hebrew),  p.  58. 

ns  Bereshith  Rabba  xxvm.  4,  pp.  262-263.  There  are  many  variations  of 
this  tradition,  see  Theodor’s  notes  to  the  Midrash  a.  L  Apparently,  according 
to  one  tradition  the  Lord  destroyed  the  souls  of  the  generations  He  intended 
to  create  together  with  the  generation  of  the  Flood,  when  he  saw  the  crimes 
of  the  latter. 

11^  Haggigah  13  b~14  a. 

12°  According  to  the  reading  of  'Ein  Jacob  (comp,  also  cod.  Monacencis 
ibid.),  Rashi  and  Tosafoth  a.l,  in  the  first  tradition  of  the  Talmud.  The  words 
n»tn  Kant  report  another  version. 

i2i  See  BT  ibid.  12  b. 
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was  not  a  punishment  for  souls  which  had  never  been  in  a  body; 
they  were  simply  discarded.  This  is  why  the  above  mentioned 
Midrash  quite  reasonably  counts  those  souls  among  the  biothanati , 
insepulti  and  ahori.  This  is  also  well  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
different  tradition  recorded  above,  n.  118. 

The  early  and  genuine  rabbinic  tradition  claimed  that  the  violent 
premature  death  of  the  ordinary  sinner,  or  his  lack  of  burial, 
will  serve  as  atonement  and  help  him  to  gain  his  portion  in  the 
world  to  come.122  The  Christians  subsequently  adopted  similar 
notions,  and  in  late  medieval  times  some  of  their  pious  men  went 
to  the  extreme  of  asking  that  their  dead  bodies  be  thrown  out 
into  the  field,  or  into  the  river,  like  the  corpses  of  animals. 12* 
Among  Jews  such  a  will  would  not  be  executed,124  for  the  degrada¬ 
tion  and  the  disgrace  of  a  human  body  are  contrary  to  Jewish  law. 


122  Sifre  Num.  112,  ed.  Horovitz,  pp.  121-122.  Comp,  the  reading  in  BT 
Sanhedrin  47  a,  and  see  47  a  -  47  b  ibid.  The  opinion  in  mnb’RB,  14,  and  other 
medieval  books  that  total  lack  of  burial  is  a  bad  sign  for  the  deceased  is  to 
be  understood  as  meaning  that  such  drastic  punishment  indicates  that  the 
dead  man  was  a  grave  sinner.  But  the  posthumous  dishonor  of  drcupta  serves 
as  an  atonement  for  serious  transgressions  of  the  Law,  as  is  obvious  from  BT 
Sanhedrin  46  b  and  104  a. 

>23  Le  Biant  ibid,  (above,  n.  100),  p.  88. 

124  See  BT  Sanhedrin  46  b,  PT  Kethubolh  xi.  1,  34  b.  In  the  latter  source 
we  find  a  hypothetical  question  of  a  person  asking  in  his  last  will  to  be  cremated 
and  the  ashes  to  be  used  as  manure.  The  expression  aTOS  TD9  in  this 
context  is  a  technical  term  for  work  in  the  field.  Comp.  Mishnah  Shebi’ith  ra. 
1,  and  PT  ibid.  m.  1-2,  34  c.  According  to  one  version  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  79), 
Diogenes  the  Cynic  left  instructions  that  his  dead  body  be  thrown  into  the 
Ilissus  in  order  that  he  might  be  useful  to  his  brethem  (Ivor  tol?  dSeJupotq 

%pfj<ji|to ?  yivTiTai). 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE 

On  p.  496  I  quoted  the  word  WWW  from  the  Tosefta.  This  is 
the  reading  of  all  the  parallel  sources.1  The  word  nma  never 
occurs  in  any  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Talmud  and  earlier  rab¬ 
binic  sources;  nor  is  this  word  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  ancient 
uncensored  printed  editions  of  the  above  mentioned  sources. 

R.  Rabbinovicz  in  his  Variae  Lectiones  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
did  not  always  record  the  true  reading  (instead  of  the  emended 

imn)  from  the  manuscripts  and  the  early  printed  editions.  More¬ 
over,  by  sheer  habit  he  sometimes  erroneously  quoted  from 
cod.  Munchen.  So,  for  instance,  in  his  work  to  BT  Horayoth , 
p.  34,  he  cites  twice  from  that  codex.  However,  both  cod. 
Munchen  and  all  ancient  printed  editions  read  T&UPtt  in  these  two 
instances  as  well.  Our  printed  edtitons  of  BT  Hullin  4b  record 
the  word  nineteen  times  m  this  one  single  page.  In  the  Variae 
Lectiones  a.l.  there  is  not  one  variant  of  this  word.  However, 
cod.  Munchen  and  all  ancient  printed  editions  invariably  read 
l&wn.  Similarly,  in  BT  Pesahim  96a  the  manuscripts  read  nrr&WD 
instead  of  m  man  of  the  censored  printed  editions.2 3  The  same 
can  be  said  about  BT  Succa  56b.  The  manuscripts,  the  ancient 
printed  editions  and  the  parallel  passages  read  instead  of 

nm  nT&nv  of  our  censored  editions  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Geonim  were  at  a  loss  with  regard  to 
the  explanation  of  the  word  This  bears  witness  to  the 

antiquity  of  the  term. 

Rab  Saadia  Gaon  in  his  Book  of  Doctrines  and  Beliefs  (trans¬ 
lation  of  A.  Altman,  p.  130-131)  states:  “As  to  the  disobedient 

1  Sder  rOfam  Rabba  III,  end,  ed.  Ratner,  p.  9  b,  BT  Rosh  Hashanah  17a 
in  the  uncensored  editions  of  the  Talmud  and  all  the  mss.,  see  R.  Rabbinovicz, 
Variae  Lectiones  a.l.,  p.  32,  n.  50. 

2  The  ancient  editions  mistakenly  read  rvnapn  instead  of 

3  See  Aruch  Compietum  s.v.  and  the  Additamenta  by  S.  Krauss  etc. 
s.v.  nap. 
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he  is  one  who  singles  out  one  particular  law  which  he  makes  it 
a  rule  always  to  transgress.  Our  ancient  teachers  call  him  iaiwa 
(an  apostate)”.4  We  have  here  explicit  testimony  that  the  word 
‘l&'NPQ  is  not  a  later  invention.5 


4  Rab  Saadia’s  remark  is  correct.  It  is  based  on  PT  Kiddushin  I.  10,  61d. 
Comp,  also  Tosefta  Horayoth  I.  5,  BT  ibid.  11a.  Rab  Saadia’s  statement  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  divergence  of  opinions  as  to  whether  a  ina  13T1?  Town, 
an  apostate  with  regard  to  one  commandment,  is  considered  a  thorough 
apostate.  Rab  Saadia  talks  about  a  man  who  made  it  his  principle  always 
to  violate  a  certain  commandment.  The  context  in  PT  Kiddushin  l.c.  certainly 
supports  his  view. 

5  As  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  see  Lieberman,  Tosefta  Ki-Fshutah 
in,  p.  402,  n.  45. 1  subsequently  found  that  E.  Levitas  had  already  explained 
the  origin  of  the  word  in  his  s.v.  im.  However,  he  offered  no  proofs  for 
his  thesis. 
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TALMUDIC-MIDRASHIC 
AFFINITIES  OF  SOME  AESOPIC  FABLES 

HAIM  SCHWARZBAUM,  TEL- AVIV,  ISRAEL 

Comparative  Fable  Lore  — to  my  mind —  should  be  studied  against 
the  background  of  those  fables  rooted  in  the  literatures  and  cultures 
of  the  Ancient  Near  East.1 2  Folklorists  interested  in  this  genre  of  nar¬ 
rative  lore  will  profit  much  from  a  comparative  study  of  the  Ancient 
Sumerian,  Accadian,  Egyptian,  Hebrew  as  well  as  Greek  and 
Mediaeval  European  texts,  some  of  which,  particularly  the  Sumerian  texts, 
have  only  recently,  been  unearthed,  studied,  translated  and  published 
by  specialists* 

Despite  extensive  scholarly  work  much  of  the  newly  available 
material  unfortunately  remains  inaccessible  to  Folklorists.  An  attentive 
study  of  the  material  embedded  in  the  so-called  Aesopic  tradition  more 
and  more  reveals  the  fact  that  quite  a  considerable  number  of 
elements  rather  hark  back  to  the  fable  lore  current  in  the  cultural  orbit 
of  the  Ancient  Near  East.  On  the  other  hand,  very  often  many  an 
Aesopic  fable  enables  us  to  elucidate  an  Ancient  Near  Eastern  text, 
usually  couched  in  a  somewhat  succinct  and  rather  problematical, 
somewhat  cryptic  diction  and  obscure  style.  One  example  has  recently 
been  given  by  me  (cf.  my  forthcoming  Studies  in  Jewish  and  World  Folk¬ 
lore,  No.  80).  Here  I  shall  adduce  another  illustration  of  this  pheno¬ 
menon. 


1)  Folklore  scholarship  is  in  need  of  a  comprehensive  Type  and  Motif  Index 
to  the  vast  literature  of  the  Ancient  Near  East,  including  Ugaritic  Literature  (Ras 
Shamra  Mythological  texts). 

2)  Ben  Edwin  Perry  has  recently  emphasized  that  “in  the  Sumerian  proverbs 
from  Nippur,  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  later  tradition  in  the  Semitic  Orient,  we 
have  the  final  answer  to  a  question  that  was  often  asked  and  variously  resolved  by 
philologists  and  folklorists  in  the  last  century,  namely,  when  and  where  did  the  Ae¬ 
sopic  fable,  as  known  to  the  Greeks,  originate?  As  a  form  it  did  not  originate  with  the 
Greeks  themselves,  and  it  did  not  come  to  them  from  the  Hindus  or  the  Egyptians 
or  the  Hebrews;  it  came  to  them  from  the  Sumerians  by  way  of  the  neo-Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  wisdom  literature**.  See  American  Journal  of  Archaeology ,  vol.  66  (1962), 
p.  206  f. 
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Edmond  I.  Gordon  in  his  exquisite  recent  collection  of  Sumerian 
Proverbs  (Philadelphia  1959),  p.  244,  No,  2,94,  gives  the  following 
Sumerian  dictum:  “Upon  my  escaping  from  the  wild-ox,  the  wild 
cow  confronted  me!"  Here  the  interesting  fable  cited  by  the  prophet 
Amos  (V  19),  and  overlooked  by  Gordon,  springs  to  mind:  “As  if  a 
man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him  (and  he  did  flee  from 
the  bear  too),  and  then  went  into  the  house,  and  leaned  his  hand 
on  the  wall  and  a  serpent  bit  him".3 

Now  much  fresh  light  is  shed  both  upon  the  Sumerian  and  the 
Amos  fables  by  an  Aesopic  fable  (cf.  Chambry  No.  45,  Halm  No.  48, 
B.  E.  Perry,  Aesopica ,  Urbana  1952,  No.  32)  which  may  be  epitomized 
as  follows:  A  certain  murderer,  being  pursued  by  the  “Avenger  of 
Blood”  (cf.  Num.  35,  19),  ultimately  succeeds  in  reaching  the  shores 
of  the  Nile,  but  upon  escaping  from  his  “Revenger  of  Blood"  a  wolf 
confronts  him.  Terrified  by  the  wolf,  he  ascends  a  tree  standing  near 
the  shores  of  the  Nile,  but  here  again  he  encounters  a  serpent.  At  last 
he  jumps  into  the  river,  but  there  he  is  finally  devoured  by  a  croco¬ 
dile.  There  is  thus  no  escape  from  Fate.  The  pattern  of  three  animals 
is  extant  both  in  Amos  (Lion,  Bear,  Serpent)  and  in  Aesop  (Wolf, 
Serpent,  Crocodile).  The  foredoomed  hero  perishes  by  the  third  ani¬ 
mal  both  in  the  Aesopic  and  Amos  versions  of  the  fable.  The  Aesopic 
fable  even  more  clearly  shows  us  that  the  murderer  is  destined  to  die 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  although  initially  he  succeeds  in  escaping  from 
several  “Blood  Revengers".  The  mention  of  the  shores  of  the  Nile 
is  — to  my  mind —  extremely  important,  as  it  helps  us  to  discover  the 
original  pattern,  or  even  the  source,  of  this  Aesopic  fable.  Indeed  I 
think  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  story  of  the  Foredoomed  Prince,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  papyrus  known  as  Harris  500,  should  be  regarded  as  the 
source  of  our  Aesopic  fable.  According  to  the  Egyptian  version  of  the 
story  it  is  just  prophesied  by  the  Hathors  that  the  newly  bom  prince 
will  perish  by  one  of  the  following  three  animals:  1)  The  Crocodile, 
2)  the  Serpent  or  3)  the  Dog.  When  the  King  hears  of  this  prophecy 
he  causes  “a  house  of  stone  in  the  desert"  to  be  built  for  the  prince, 

3;  Amos*  fable  reminds  us  of  the  Aesopic  fable  (Babrius  210,  Halm  129,  Cham¬ 
bry  104.  Span,  Misfile  Aisopos,  Jerusalem  1960,  No  167,  Perry  No.  76):  A  deer  being 
hard  pursued  by  the  dogs  found  a  cave  into  which  he  rushed  for  security,  but  there 
a  lion  sprung  upon  him.  Being  at  the  point  of  death  he  complained  thus:  "Unhappy 
creature  that  I  am!  I  entered  this  cave  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  men  and  dogs,  and 
are  fallen  into  the  jaws  of  the  most  rapacious  of  all  wild  beasts**  (cf.  Wienert,  FFC  56, 
ET  86,  ST  261,  and  ibid,  p.  49,  note  3).  Thompson,  Motif-Index  N  255.1;  Perry, 
Babrius  and  Phaedrus  (1965)  p.  435,  No  76. 
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and  the  child  is  not  to  go  outside  it".  The  prince,  however,  wearies 
of  his  life  in  the  castle,  just  as  does  the  hero  of  another  extremely 
interesting  Aesopic  fable  (cf.  Babrius  No.  136,  Chambry  No.  295,  Halm 
No.  349,  Perry,  Aesopica  No.  363)  which  is  even  more  akin  to  the  same 
Ancient  Egyptian  source,  because  in  both  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
versions  the  father  of  the  foredoomed  boy  endeavours  to  thwart  Fate, 
but,  of  course,  fails  in  his  efforts.  According  to  the  Egyptian  version 
(extant  in  papyrus  Harris  500)  the  prince  goes  off  to  Naharaim  — 
Biblical  "Aram  Naharaim"  =Mesopotamia)  where  he  comes  across  the 
young  nobles  of  the  country  trying  to  win  the  chief's  daughter  by 
climbing  to  her  window.  Our  prince  succeeds  in  reaching  the  princess 
and  marrying  her.  The  first  attempt  on  the  prince's  life  is  made  by  the 
Crocodile,  but  the  latter  is  defeated  by  a  certain  "valiant  person".  The 
second  attempt  is  made  by  the  Serpent,  but  the  latter  is  defeated  by 
the  watchfulness  of  the  prince's  wife  who  made  the  serpent  drunk  and 
then  killed  him. 

The  rest  of  this  interesting  text  is  unfortunately  damaged.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  supplement  the  missing  part.  Thus  Joa¬ 
chim  Spiegel  (. Aegyptologie ,  2-ter  Abschnitt,  Literature  Leiden  1952,  p. 
136)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  prince  finally  succeeds  "der  Verhaeng- 
nisse,  die  nacheinander  an  ihn  herantreten,  Herr  zu  werden".  I  think, 
however,  that  A.  Erman  {Die  Literatur  der  Ae gyp  ter,  Leipzig  1923,  p.  210) 
is  quite  right  when  he  writes  i.a.  "es  muesse  richtiger  heissen:  der  Prinz, 
der  dem  verhangten  Geschick  nicht  entfliehen  konnte.  Denn  wenn  auch 
der  Schluss  fehlt,  so  ist  es  doch  klar,  dass  den  Prinzen  trotz  aller  Vor- 
sicht  sein  Schicksal  ereilt".4  The  main  idea  expressed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Sumerian  dictum  (which  is  perhaps  the  earliest  form  that 
our  fable  has  assumed),  as  well  as  in  Amos'  fable,  and  in  the  Ancient 
Egyptian  story,  is  that  a  mortal  is  quite  unable  to  frustrate  Destiny 
and  to  escape  from  Fate  (cf.  H.  Schwarzbaum,  Studies  in  Jewish 
and  World  Folklore ,  No.  309).  In  the  Aesopic  fable  too  (e.g.  Babrius 
No.  136,  Chambry  No.  295,  Halm  No.  349,  Perry,  Aesopica  No.  363, 
Bolte's  notes  to  Pauli's  Schimpf  und  Ernst  (1924),  No.  827,  BP  IV  116 
note  10,  Thompson  Motif  M  341.2.10,  and  Aa-Th  Types  934  ff.,  espe¬ 
cially  Type  934  A:  "Predestined  Death")  the  old  man  dreams  that 
his  son  will  be  killed  by  a  lion.  In  order  to  obstruct  and  traverse  Fate 
he  acts  like  the  King  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  story,  building  a  castle 


4)  For  a  different  opinion  see  J.  M,  Grintz’s  Hebrew  anthology  of  Ancient  Egy¬ 
ptian  Tales  entitled  "Mivhar  Ha-Sifrut  Ha-Mitzrit  Ha-  Atika.  Tel  Aviv,  1958,  p.  79. 
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raised  high  above  the  ground  and  keeping  his  son  there  under  guard. 
The  hall  is  decorated  with  pictures  of  all  sorts  of  animals,  including 
a  lion.  The  boy  is  extremely  annoyed  when  he  sees  the  picture  of  the 
lion  ("Curse  you!  It  is  because  of  you  and  my  father's  lying  dream 
that  I  am  mewed  up  here  like  a  woman...")  And  as  he  spoke  he 
struck  his  hand  against  the  wall  as  though  he  would  knock  out  the 
lion's  eye.  His  hand  is  thus  hurt  badly  and  soon  he  dies.  The  prophecy 
is  thus  fulfilled,  although  it  was  only  a  painted  lion,  and  all  the 
father's  efforts  to  thwart  Fate  prove  futile.  In  some  modem  versions 
of  a  tale  recorded  in  the  U.S.  (see  D.  Noy's  notes  to  Folktales  of  Israel , 
Chicago  1963,  p.  31,  No.  13:  "No  escape  from  Fate")  "a  man  fore¬ 
warned  of  death  by  means  of  a  horse  on  a  certain  day,  spends  the  day 
in  bed.  A  picture  of  a  horse  drops  from  the  wall  and  kills  him".  The 
picture  of  a  horse  or  a  lion  occupies  the  place  of  the  real  animal.  More¬ 
over,  I  think  that  our  Aesopic  fable  exquisitely  conveys  the  extremely 
popular  notion  of  Deception  by  Equivocation  (cf.  Motif  K  2310,  and 
Haim  Schwarzbaum,  Studies  in  Jewish  and  World  Folklore ,  pp.  54  ff., 
bearing  on  Motif  M  341.3.1).5 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  comparative  study  of  Ancient  Sumerian, 
Egyptian,  Biblical  (Amos)  and  Greek  (Aesopic)  fables  contributes  to 
the  elucidation  of  various  aspects  of  this  genre  of  folklore.  Walter  Wie- 
nert,  Die  Typen  der  griechischromischen  Fabel  (Helsinki  1925-FFC  56), 
p.  140,  ST  458,  should  add  this  "Sinntyp"  to  the  class  of  fables  (ST 
460)  illustrating  the  idea  "dass  niemand  seinem  Schicksal  entgehen 
kann".  Cf.  also  the  epilogue  of  the  IFA  tale  No.  881  =D.  Noy,  Jefet 
Schwili  erzdhlt  (Berlin  1963),  p.  239  (end  of  No.  98),  as  well  as  Aa-Th 
Type  947:  "The  man  Followed  by  Bad  Luck".  He  escapes  from  one 
trouble  only  to  meet  with  another.  Finally,  apparently  safe,  he  is  killed 
by  a  falling  stone  wall.  The  story  is  extant  in  some  Arabic  versions  of 
the  famous  Kalilah-wa-Dimnah,  (see  e.g.  the  recent  edition,  Haifa 
1963,  p.  96;  A.  Elmaleh's  Hebrew  Translation,  Tel  Aviv,  1926,  p.  37). 
It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  old  Spanish  version  of  Kalilah  wa- 
Dimnah,  see  J.E.  Keller,  Motif-Index  of  Mediaeval  Spanish  Exempla(  1949), 
Motif  N  253. 

For  a  satirical  interpretation  of  the  Amos  fable  by  the  Rabbis  see 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  Sanhedrin  98b. 

Another  case  of  a  fable  common  both  to  Ancient  Egyptian  and 


5)  See  also  Thompson-Roberts,  Types  of  Indie  Oral  Tales  (Helsinki  1960),  FFC 
180  Type  336,  and  the  new  AT  Type  934  B. 
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Hebrew  folklore  is  the  so  called  second  "jar-text”  fable  (demotic 
period)  relating  the  story  of  the  swallow  and  the  sea  (cf.  BP  IV  101,  no¬ 
te  1,  and  Ronald  J.  Williams,  "The  Fable  in  the  Ancient  Near  East”, 
in  A  Stubborn  Faith ,  ed.  by  E.  C.  Hobbs,  Dallas  1956,  p.  18).  The  swal¬ 
low  entrusted  her  young  to  the  sea.  The  latter  however,  "rose  raging 
vehemently  and  cast  the  young  of  the  swallow  away  from  it”.  The 
Swallow  demands  her  young  from  the  sea  ("If  you  do  not  give  back 
my  young  which  I  entrusted  to  you,  I  will  scoop  you  up  this  very  day  and 
carry  you  to  the  sand.  I  shall  bail  you  out  with  my  beak  and  carry  you 
to  the  sand”).  She  puts  her  threat  into  effect  (cf.  Motifs  1968:  "Absurd 
Attempt  to  punish  the  sea”,  and  J  1967:  Numskull  bales  out  the 
stream.54 

In  Rabbinic  literature  {Midrash  Abba  Gorion  =  A.  Jellinek,  Bet  Ha- 
Midrash  I  8,  Esther  Rabbah  VII  10  and  Yalkut  Shimoni  to  Esther,  No. 
1054),  the  foolish  fight  of  the  bird  with  the  sea  is  even  more  emphasi¬ 
zed.  The  fable  runs  as  follows:  "To  whom  may  the  wicked  Haman 
be  likened?  To  a  bird  which  established  its  nest  on  the  sea  shore.  The 
sea  has,  however,  flooded  the  nest.  The  angry  bird  said:  I  will  not 
budge  until  I  turn  the  sea  into  dry  land,  and  the  dry  land  into  a  sea”. 

The  bragging  bird  (see  Schwarzbaum,  Studies ,  etc.  No.  80)  acts 
just  as  the  Swallow  in  the  Egyptian  fable,  filling  his  mouth  with 
water  from  the  sea,  and  spilling  it  on  dry  land,  and  then  taking  some  earth 
from  the  dry  land  and  casting  it  into  the  sea.  His  friend  says:  "O  un¬ 
lucky  wretch!  How  can  you  achieve  your  aim?”  Similarly  the  Almighty 
said  to  the  wicked  Haman:  "O  bull-head!  You  will  never  be  able  to 
annihilate  this  people”  (i.e.  the  Jews),  cf.  Motif  Z  61. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  Aesopic  fables  as  Chambry  No.  311; 
Halm  No.  370,  Perry,  Aesopica  No.  207,  Wienert  (FFC  56)  ET  407, 
ST  219,  Motif  J  11:  "Shipwrecked  shepherd  distrusts  the  sea”,  or  Ba- 
brius  No.  71,  Halm  No.  94,  Chambry  No.  245,  Perry  No.  168,  Wienert, 
ET  406,  ST  317,  Motif  J  1891.  3  ("Sea  foolishly  accused  of  cruelty”) 
have  some  bearing  on  our  Midrashic  fable. 

In  Phaedrus  I  20,  Babrius  No.  226,  Halm  No.  218,  Chambry  No. 
176,  Perry  No.  135,  La  Fontaine  VIII  25=Y.L.  Gordon,  Mishle  Ye - 
hudah  IV  20,  Motif  J  1791.  3.  2  (and  J  1791.  3.1).  Aa-Th  Type  34  B, 
the  dogs  try  to  get  the  raw  hide  or  cheese  sunk  in  the  river  by  drinking 
the  river  dry. 

Apart  from  the  Egyptian,  Hebrew  and  Greek  versions  of  our  fable. 


5a)  E.  Brunner-Traut,  Altdgyptische  Mdrchen  (1963),  p.  126,  No  19. 
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of  vast  interest  is  the  version  embedded  in  the  old  Jataka  146  (flock 
of  crows  try  to  bail  out  the  sea),  cf.  the  references  given  by  L.  Bjzrd- 
kcr  in  his  admirable  preliminary  survey  of  Indian  Animal  Tales  (FFC 
-170,  Helsinki  1957,  No.  975.)* 

The  Rabbinic  Sages  were  well  versed  in  the  Aesopic  tradition. 
This  can  easily  be  ascertained  from  the  rich  material  extant  in  the 
Talmudic-Midrashic  Literature.  A  few  specimens  will  be  given  here. 
Alexander  Scheiber  has  recently  shown  (in  Acta  Antiqua  Acad .  Scien- 
tiarum  Hung.,  IX  305;  X  233  f.)  that  the  following  two  Rabbinic  items 
should  be  traced  to  Phaedrus'  collection  of  Aesopic  fables: 

‘1)  The  Talmudic  proverb  (Shabbath  104a)  "Truth  has  a  locus  stan¬ 
di,  whereas  Falsehood  has  no  foothold”,  is  dependent  on  Phaedrus, 
App.  5-6=Perry,  Aesopica ,  No.  535:  "Prometheus  et  Dolus”  =Wienert 
(FFC  56),  p.  36:  "Prometheus,  Dolus  und  die  Bildnisse  der  Luege 
und  Wahrheit”.6 7 

2)  The  popular  Midrashic  story  of  the  Dispute  between  the  Rab¬ 
bi  and  the  merchants  during  their  voyage  on  ship.  The  ship  sinks, 
all  the  passengers  are  saved,  but  only  the  learned  Rabbi  succeeds  in 
obtaining  a  nice  livelihood  in  the  unknown  city,  whereas  the  other 
shipwrecked,  impoverished  passengers  do  not  get  anything  (cf.  e.g.  D. 
Noy  in  the  Report  of  the  Intern.  Kongress  der  Volkserzahlungsforscher  in 
Kiel  u.  Kopenhagen  (Berlin  1961)  p.  242,  Type  750*  F(Noy) :  "Torah 
(Learning)  is  the  best  merchandise”,  and  Motif  J  222,  which  has  a 
fine  counterpart  in  Phaedrus  IV  23=Perry,  Aesopica ,  No.  519,  "De 
Simonide”)  (Homo  doctus  in  se  semper  divitias  habet  etc.);  Wienert 
ET  No.  472,  ST  486;  H.  Schwarzbaum,  Studies  in  Jewish  and  World 
Folklore ,  p.  631. 

To  these  two  items  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  more  Rabbinic 
stories  which  I  think  are  rooted  in  Phaedrus. 

3)  Phaedrus  IV  26=Perry  No.  522:  "Simonides  a  Dis  Servatus”; 
La  Fontaine  I  14.  Just  as  Simonides  is  saved  from  the  collapsing 
house  so  is  the  Talmudic  saint  Nahum  Ish  Gamzu,  of  whom  it  is  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  ( Ta'anith  21  a)  that  he  was  blind  on 
both  eyes,  crippled  on  both  hands  and  legs,  and  his  whole  body  was 

6)  Cf.  also  J.  Jacobs,  The  Fables  of  Aesop ,  vol.  I  (London  1889),  pp.  71  f. 

7)  It  is  rather  significant  that  in  conformity  with  another  Aesopic  fable  (Cham- 
bry  259,  Halm  314,  Babrius  126,  Perry  No.  355,  Wienert  ET  471,  ST  169,  Motif  A 
121.  1),  Truth  has  to  leave  the  city  for  the  desert,  "because  times  have  changed.  In 
days  gone  by,  lying  was  confined  to  a  few,  but  nowadays  whenever  you  talk  to  people 
you  find  they  are  all  liars” . . . 
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covered  with  sores.  He  was  lying  in  a  bed  in  a  tottering  house.  When 
his  disciples  wanted  to  remove  his  bed  first  and  then  his  implements 
and  belongings  he  said  to  them:  "First  take  out  everything  extant 
in  the  house  and  then  remove  my  bed,  for  you  can  rest  assured  that 
as  long  as  I  am  in  this  house  it  will  not  fall".  As  soon  as  they  removed 
his  bed  the  house  collapsed.  Similarly,  Acquilius  Regulus  is  saved  (cf. 
Martial  I  12  and  82  and  see  O.  Weinreich,  Fabel,  Aretalogie ,  Novelle , 
Heidelberg  1931,  p.  38).  Weinreich  has  overlooked  our  Midrashic  story, 
nor  has  he  noticed  £the  much  earlier  Biblical  story  of  Lot  and  his 
family  (Gen.  XIX  16).8 

4)  Another  case  is  the  famous  story  of  the  Talmudic  sage  Rabbi 
Banaah  (see  Bab.  Talmud  Baba  Batra  58a;  A.  Wesselski,  Monchslatein , 
Leipzig  1909,  pp.  200-201,  No.  VI;  H.  Schwarzbaum,  Studies ,  pp. 
58  and  486  f.)  who  like  Aesop  in  the  Phaedrus  recension  IV5  =  Perry 
No.  512,  cleverly  interprets  a  cryptic  or  enigmatic  will  ("Testamentum 
aenigmaticum").  cf.  La  Fontaine  II  20:  "Testament  explique  par  E- 
sope".  The  Vicramacaritra  version  (Benfey,  Pantschatantra  I  407)  is  much 
more  akin  to  our  Talmudic  Version  than  the  Phaedrus  version,  never¬ 
theless  both  in  Phaedrus  and  in  the  Talmud  an  obscure  will  is 
clarified  by  a  sage.  Aesop  as  well  as  R.  Banaah  are  personages  fraught 
with  rich  materials  of  folklore. 

Saul  Lieberman  in  his  brilliant  work,  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine  (New 
York  1942,  pp.  144  ff.)  has  adduced  plenty  of  examples  testifying  to 
the  frequent  use  of  Greek  proverbs  by  the  Rabbinic  sages.  The  latter 
have  also  employed  many  an  Aesopic  fable.  This  material  is 
extremely  interesting  because  of  the  particular  diction  employed  by  the 
Rabbis,  and  of  the  characteristic  epimythia  pointing  out  some  truth  of 
an  ethical,  moral  or  even  eschatological  and  religious  nature.  Theodor 
H.  Gaster  in  his  admirable  work,  The  Holy  and  the  Profane ,  Evolution 
of  Jewish  Folkways  (New  York  1955),  p.  XI,  is  quite  right  in  stressing 
the  fact  that  the  "Jews  were  not  mere  "copycats",  and  did  not  borrow 
mechanically.  The  characteristic  trait  of  Jewish  folklore  —  according 
to  Gaster —  is  a  genius  for  infusing  into  orginally  "alien"  material  a 
new  and  more  spiritual  meaning  and  significance  born  of  their  own 
distinctive  heritage  and  tradition". 

The  following  is  a  brief  survey  of  a  few  Rabbinic  fables  having 
some  affinities  with  Aesopic  fables.  Because  the  Rabbis  do  not  slavishly 


8)  See  also  Babrius  144,  Ghambry  79,  Halm  92,  Span  No.  5,  Perry  No.  296,  Wie- 
nert  ET  339,  ST  353,  Motif  B  521.  2.  1. 
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follow  the  Greek  originals  their  fables  are  of  much  interest  for  general 
fable  lore.9 

I : — A  short  controversy  between  the  Mouth  and  the  Belly,  character¬ 
istically  transposed  by  the  Rabbis  to  a  distinctively  eschatological 
plane,  is  extant  in  the  old  Midrash  Genesis  Rabbah  100,  7.  It  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows:  "In  the  future  world  (i.e.  "the  Otherworld")  the  Mouth  and  the 
Belly  will  have  a  Dispute.  The  Mouth  will  say  to  the  Belly:  All  the 
things  that  I  had  purloined  and  grabbed  I  placed  within  your 
domain".  After  the  elapse  of  three  days  the  Belly  will  however  burst 
asunder,  and  it  will  say  to  the  Mouth:  "Herewith  everything  filched  and 
grabbed  by  you  is  being  returned  to  you.  Take  it  please".  See  also 
Midrash  Eccles .  Rabbah  XII  6.  Of  much  interest  is  also  the  Dispute 
of  the  Body  and  the  Soul  ( —Motif  E  727)  narrated  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  in  a  mastery  fashion  (cf.  Sanhedrin  91a).  The  two  disputants 
endeavour  to  shift  the  guilt  and  responsibility  for  a  mortals  depravity 
in  "this  world"  on  each  other,  the  Body  pleading  that  only  the  Soul 
is  responsible  for  all  human  sin,  because  from  the  day  it  left  the  Body 
the  latter  lie  like  a  dumb  stone  in  the  grave,  commiting  no  transgres¬ 
sion,  whilst  the  Soul  retorts  that  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  Body  of  a 
mortal  it  flies  about  in  the  air  like  a  bird  committing  no  sin.  The  famous 
parable  of  the  blind  man  carrying  the  lame  fellow  ( Motif  N  886  and 
BP  IV  323)  is  adduced  in  order  to  lay  stress  on  the  common 
responsibility  of  the  Soul  and  Body  of  a  mortal  for  the  latter's  conduct 
in  life  on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

J.  Jacobs,  The  Fables  of  Aesop  (London  1889)  I  82-88  and  247,  and 
A.  Wesselski,  Marchen  des  Mittelalters  (Berlin  1925  )pp.  242-244,  whilst 
discussing  another  interesting  Rabbinic  version  of  a  controversy 
between  the  various  organs  of  the  human  body  and  the  Tongue  (cf.  H. 
Schwarzbaum,  Studies  p.  35)  have  orverlooked  the  above  mentioned 
Midrashic  specimens  (cf.  also  F.M.  Gobel,  Jiidische  Motive  im  Marchen - 
haften  Erzdhlungsgut  (Gleiwitz  1932),  p.  249,  note  2.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  whereas  the  Rabbinic  versions* are  of  a  strictly  eschato¬ 
logical  nature,  the  Aesopic  version  (Halm.  No.  197,  Chambry  No. 
159,  Perry,  Aesopica  No.  130,  Aa-Th  Type  293,  Motifs  J  461.  1  and 
A  1391)  has  a  more  worldly,  mundane  character.  Here  the  Belly  and 
the  Feet  are  not  arguing  with  each  other  about  moral  responsibility 
for  a  mortal's  laxity  and  depravity.  They  are  just  having  a  dispute 
about  their  strength. 

9)  A  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Talmudic-Midrashic  material  is  extant 
in  my  forthcoming  work.  The  Oriental  Fable . 
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Similarly  in  the  Ancient  Egyptian  version  extant  on  a  wooden 
writing-board  of  the  22-nd  Dynasty  (945-725  BC)  we  have  a  Contro¬ 
versy  between  the  Head  and  the  Stomach,  cf.  A.  Erman,  Die  Literatur 
der  Aegypter  (1923),  p.  224  f.;  J.  Spiegel,  Aegyptologie,  Literatur  (Lei¬ 
den  1952)  p.  136;  Ronald  J.  Williams,  in  A  Stubborn  Faith  (1956)  p. 
6.  Williams  (ibid  p.  7)  has  overlooked  our  Rabbinic  fable  of  the  Dis¬ 
pute  between  the  Mouth  and  the  Belly.  His  references  to  Isaiah  X 
15  and  XXIX  16  belong  to  a  rather  different  type  of  fable.  Livy’s 
version  (2,  32)  reminds  me  of  I  Corinthians  XII  14-26,  which  should 
be  added  to  the  references  in  BP  IV  100,  note  2,  which  in  turn  should 
be  added  to  Aa-Th  Type  293.  Brunner-Traut  p.  126  No  18. 

II: —  The  famous  Aesopic  fable  (Babrius  No.  86,  Chambry  No. 
30,  Halm  No.  31,  Perry  No.  24,  Wienert,  FFC  56,  p.  60,  note  3,  Aa-Th 
Types  41  and  41*  =  Rumanian  version,  FFC  78  No.  351*:  Fox  in  the 
Orchard  has  overeaten  and  must  fast  six  days  so  as  to  get  back  through 
the  hole)  is  narrated  in  a  masterly  fashion  in  Midrash  Eccles.  Rabbah 
V  21,  and  Talkut  Shimoni  to  Kohelet,  No.  972.  The  fox  has  to  fast  three 
days  in  order  to  get  back  through  the  hole,  but  as  soon  as  he  leaves 
the  vineyard  he  exclaims  with  pathos:  "O  Vineyard,  Vineyard!  Of 
what  use  are  all  the  excellent  fruit  extant  in  your  midst.  I  am  as  hungry 
as  before”. 

To  the  Aesopic  versions  of  this  fable  a  rather  trivial  epimythium 
is  appended:  "This  fable  teaches  that  time  solves  difficult  issues”. 
The  Rabbinic  versions,  however,  are  furnished  with  a  more  organic 
and  more  profound  moral  bearing  on  the  very  destiny  of  mortals 
and  the  ultimate  lot  of  man.  It  runs:  "Such  is  the  course  of  this  world, 
as  stated  in  Eccles.  V  15,  "As  he  came  forth  of  his  mother's  womb, 
naked  shall  he  return  to  go  as  he  came,  and  shall  take  nothing  of  his 
labour”,  etc.  This  fable  was  just  adequately  employed  by  the  Rab¬ 
bis  in  order  to  illustrate  the  point  stressed  in  Eccles.  V  15.  This 
Biblical  verse,  has  led  them  to  utilize  an  Aesopic  fable.  Cf.  Haim  Schwarz¬ 
baum  in  Teda  9 Am  vol.  VIII,  pp.  54  f,  and  my  forthcoming  monograph 
on  Rabbi  Berekhia's  Mishle  Shualim ,  No.  35. 

Ill: —  The  most  exquisite  and  interesting  fable  is  that  narrated  by 
Rabbi  Akiba  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Berakhot  61b,  cf.  also  M. 
Gaster,  Exempla  of  the  Rabbis ,  1924,  p.  189,  No.  20,  and  Thompson 
Motif  J  758.  3).  Here  the  Fox  tries  to  lure  the  Fish  out  of  the  river 
by  means  of  flattery.  He  says  to  them:  "Would  you  like  to  come  up 
on  the  dry  land  so  that  you  and  I  can  live  together  in  the  way  that 
our  ancestors  lived”  (i.e.  in  friendship  and  love). 
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Because  of  lack  of  space  I  shall  not  discuss  this  fable  here  in  detail. 
This  has  just  been  done  by  me  in  my  forthcoming  monograph  on  Rab¬ 
bi  Berekhia's  Misfile  Shualim  No.  6.  Here  I  am  anxious  to  point  out 
that  B,  Heller  is  rather  mistaken  thinking  that  there  is  no  parallel  to 
Rabbi  Akiba's  fable  "in  der  sonstigen  Fabelliteratur"  (BP  IV  319). 
It  is  enough  to  mention  such  an  old  fable  as  that  embedded  in  Jata- 
ka  No.  236  (Cowell  II  162),  where  a  crane  (like  our  Talmudic  fox) 
places  himself  near  a  pond  looking  vacantly  at  the  fishes,  waiting  till 
they  are  off  their  guard,  but  a  wise  fish  (like  our  clever  and  poignant 
Talmudic  fishes)  finds  out  the  crane's  trick  and  drives  him  away  (cf. 
L.  Bodker,  Indian  Animal  Tales ,  No.  405).  The  fable  narrated  by  Rab¬ 
bi  Akiba  belongs  to  the  quite  large  category  of  fables  classified  in  my 
Oriental  Fable  as  the  Fox  Outwitted  (or  "Outfoxed"),  see  e.g.  Aa-Th 
62,  Motif  J.  1421,  and  my  notes  in  Fabula  VI  186. 

In  our  Talmudic  fable  the  fox  is  outwitted  by  the  fishes  who  say 
to  him  in  a  quite  sarcastic  vein:  "Are  you  termed  the  most  clever  of 
animals?,  You  are  rather  the  most  stupid  of  animals!  If  we  are  in 
constant  fear  (of  human  nets)  in  the  element  in  which  we  live,  how 
much  more  on  dry  land  where  we  would  surely  die!"  Rabbi  Akiba 
employes  this  fable  in  order  to  point  out  that  Torah  study  is  as  vital 
to  the  very  existence  of  Israel  as  water  is  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
fish  (cf.  the  exquisite  Talniudic  statement  in  Abodah  Zara  3b:  "Why 
is  man  here  (in  Habak  I  14)  compared  tQ  the  fishes  of  the  sea?  To  tell 
you  that  just  as  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  as  soon  as  they  come  on  to  dry 
land,  die,  so  also  man,  as  soon  as  he  abandons  the  Torah  and  the  Pre¬ 
cepts,  incurs  destruction." 

In  the  rather  old  Greek  fable  narrated  by  Herodotus  (I  141:  cf. 
also  Babrius  No.  9,  Halm  No.  27,  Chambry  No.  24,  La  Fontaine  X 
10,  Perry,  Aesopica  No.  11,  as  well  as  the  New  Testament  echo:  "We 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  you  have  not  danced",  e.g.  Matt.  XI  17; 
Luke  VII  32,  Thompson  Motif  J  1909.  1),  the  Piper  imagines  that  the 
fishes  would  come  out  to  him  upon  the  dry  land.  He  thinks  that  by 
his  piping  to  them  they  will  abandon  the  element  in  which  they  live 
just  as  the  Talmudic  fox  thinks  that  by  his  flattery  he  would  lure  the 
fishes  out  of  the  river.  Whereas  in  the  Talmudic  version  the  fishes 
succeed  in  outfoxing  the  fox,  who  is  thus  thwarted  in  his  attempt  at 
luring  them  out  of  the  water,  and  injataka  236  the  "wise  fish"  succeeds 
in  outwitting  the  crane,  in  Herodotus'  fable,  just  as  in  such  other  Ae¬ 
sopic  fables  as  those  contained  e.g.  in  Babrius  No.  208,  Halm  No.  186, 
Chambry  No.  150,  Perry  No.  116,  or  in  such  Indian  fables  as  those 
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epitomized  by  B^dker,  op.  cit.  Nos.  65  and  137,  the  animal  really 
perishes  by  abandoning  his  element.  In  Halm  No.  186,  e.g.,  the  Grab 
abandons  the  sea  and  is  devoured  by  the  Fox.  In  Jataka  No.  38  (Go- 
well  I  96),  the  fishes  are  tricked  into  letting  the  crane  carry  them  from 
one  pond  to  another,  where  the  crane  eats  them,  see  L.  B^dkeris  rich 
bibliography  in  his  Indian  Animal  Tales  No.  446,  and  Keller  Motif- 
Index  of  Mediaeval  Spanish  Exempla,  Motif  K  815.  14.10 

At  any  rate  from  this  short  discussion  we  see  that  Rabbi  Akiba's 
fable  is  of  vast  interest  for  comparative  fable  lore.  From  the  artistic 
and  literary  points  of  view  it  is  a  veritable  gem,  written  in  a  witty  and 
elegant  Hebrew*  style. 

IV: —  Similarly  interesting  and  quite  charming  is  the  short  fable 
narrated  by  Rabbi  Pinchas  in  Midrash  Esther  Rabbah  VII  3  (cf.  also 
Midrash  Abba  Gorion ,  ed.  A.  Jellinek,  Beth  Ha- Midrash,  vol.  I  p.  7,  and 
Yalkut  Shimoni  to  Esther,  No.  1053). 

The  lion  once  gave  a  feast  to  various  animals  and  beasts,  making 
a  tent-covering  for  them  out  of  the  skins  of  Lions,  Wolves  and  other 
wild  beasts  (previously  killed  by  him).  After  the  animals  had  eaten 
and  drunk,  all  of  them  asked;  "Who  is  going  to  sing  us  some  songs  (and 
recite  some  couplets)?  All  of  them  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  Fox.  The 
latter,  however,  said:  "Will  you  join  in  the  chorus  with  me"?  "Yes", 
they  all  said.  Thus  the  Fox  started  singing  (reciting  or  rather  chanting 
the  following  couplet):  "He  who  has  shown  us  (the  things)  above 
(thus  referring  to  the  animals  whose  skins  were  hung  above  them), 
will  also  show  us  (the  same  things)  below. . . 

B.  Heller  (BP  IV  320)  points  to  the  phrase  "Vestigia  terrent"  in 
the  Aesopic  fable  (Halm  No,  246,  cf.  also  Babrius  No.  103;  Chambry 
No.  196;  Perry,  Aesopica  No.  142;  Aa-Th  Type  50  A),  but  this  rather 
belongs  to  a  different  type  of  fable.  I  think  that  our  Midrashic  fable 
is  rooted  in  the  w*ell-kno\vn  Aesopic  fable  (Babrius  No.  97,  Chambry 
No.  211,  Halm  No.  262,  Lukman  (Arabic) ‘No.  5,  M.  Charbonneau, 
Fables  de  Lokman  (Paris  1847),  p.  11,  No.  5;  J.  Landsberger,  Die  Fa - 
beln  des  Sophos ,  Posen  1859,  p.  46  f.  No.  28:  "Der  Loewe  und  der  Stier", 
Wienert  ET  132,  ST  93,  Perry,  Aesopica  No.  143;  Span,  Mishle  Aiso- 
pox  (Jerusalem  1960)  No.  18.  This  Aesopic  fable,  which  should  fall 
under  Motif  K  2061  "Treacherous  plan  of  hypocritical  animal 
detected  and  prevented"),  deals  with  a  Lion  cunningly  inviting  a  bull 


10)  Cf.  also  AT  242,  and  \V.  Liuncrman,  Die  schivedischen  Volksmdrchen ,  Herkunft 
und  Geschickte  (Berlin  1961 p.  32,  No.  242. 
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to  a  banquet  where  a  lamb  was  allegedly  to  be  slaughtered.  The  bull 
finds  in  the  lion's  den  many  big  kettles  and  cauldrons.  Like  the  fox 
in  the  poignant  Midrashic  fable,  the  bull  detects  the  treacherous  plan 
of  the  hypocritical  lion,  saying:  "I  am  leaving  because  I  see  your  utensils 
and  vessels  are  not  of  the  size  proper  for  lambs  but  rather  for  bulls". 

Cf.  also  the  Indian  version  summarized  by  Bodker  in  FFC  170, 
p.  50,  No.  412  ("Tiger  insidiously  invites  buffaloes  to  feast  on  goat's 
meat.  One,  accepting  the  invitation,  flees  when  seeing  tiger's  collection 
of  firewood  and  big  Kettles"). 

There  is  another  Aesopic  fable  where  the  cunning  Fox  invites  the 
Hare  to  a  banquet  (with  a  view  to  devouring  the  Hare).  The  Fox 
explains  the  double  meaning  of  the  Greek  expression  "Kerdo"  (cf. 
Babrius  No.  158;  Chambry  No.  192;  Perry  No.  333;  Wienert  ET  89, 
ST  84;  S.  Span,  Mishle  Aisopos  No.  24). 

The  Midrashic  version  has  a  special  charm  because  of  the  song 
employed  by  the  cunning  Fox  referring  to  the  danger  to  which  all 
the  animals  are  exposed.  This  reminds  me  of  the  lovely  version  from 
Puerto  Rico  summarized  by  T.L.  Hansen,  The  Types  of  the  Folktale 
in  Cuba ,  Puerto  Rico ,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Spanish  America  (1957), 
Type**  74  I:  "Tiger  gives  dance  for  all  animals.  He  recites  a  couplet 
telling  all  guests  to  enter  cooking  vessel.  Rabbit  recites  couplet  telling 
guests  to  depart,  =New  Aa-Th  Type  74  B*;  cf.  also  Thompson-Ba- 
lys,  The  Oral  Tales  of  India  (1958),  Z  47.1  (Fox  sings  formula  for  trick 
exchanges),  and  Thomspon  Motif  B  214.1.6  (Singing  Fox),  as  well 
as  New  Aa-Th  irregular  Type  163  B*. 

V An  extremely  interesting  fable,  is  extant  in  • Midrash  Esther  Rab - 
bah  (VII  1)  referring  to  Psalms  37,  20  (Cf.  also  Talkut  Shimoni  to  Esther, 
No.  1053).  The  wicked  Haman's  promotion  and  advancement  (cf. 
Esther  III  1)  may  be  likened  to  a  man  possessing  a  foal,  a  she-ass  and 
a  sow.  The  man  used  to  give  plenty  of  food  to  the  sow,  but  insufficient 
food  to  the  foal  and  the  she-ass.  The  foal  said  to  the  she-ass:  "Look 
at  what  this  stupid  man  is  doing!  We  perform  all  kind  of  work,  and 
nevertheless  we  are  furnished  with  a  small  quantity  of  food,  whereas 
the  sow,  which  eats  the  bread  of  idleness,  gets  a  belly-full  of  food". 
The  she-ass  replied:  "You  will  soon  see  that  this  treatment  is 
detrimental  to  the  sow".  Indeed,  as  soon  as  the  festival  arrived 
they  seized  the  sow  and  slaughtered  it.  (Cf.  N.  Ausubel,  A  Treasury 
of  Jewish  Folklore  (New  York,  1948),  p.  631:  "The  Curse  of  the  Indo¬ 
lent". 

In  the  famous  Aesopic  fable  (Babrius  No.  37,  Chambry  No.  92, 
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Halm  No.  113,  Perry,  Aesopica  No.  300,  Motif  L  456)  the  calf  pities 
the  hard-working  ox.  The  calf  is  happy  to  roam  about  idly,  but  at 
the  first  opportunity  the  idle  calf  is  slaughtered,  whereas  the  ox  is 
spared.  Similarly  i njataka  No.  30  and  No.  286,  the  hardworking  ox  “see¬ 
ing  lazy  pig  being  fattened  up,  is  discontented  with  his  own  hard  fare. 
Learning  that  pig  is  fattened  to  be  eaten  he  accepts  his  position”  (see 
L.  Bodker,  FFC  170,  No.  273). 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  point  out  that  whereas  the  famous  He¬ 
brew  Mediaeval  fabulist,  Rabbi  Berekhiah  Ha-Nakdan,  in  his  Mi¬ 
sfile  Shu’alim  (No.  60)  follows  the  Babrius  (No.  37)  and  Avianus  (No. 
36)  versions  of  the  fable,  another  Mediaeval  fabulist,  the  Englishman 
Odo  de  Ceritona  (Odo  of  Cheriton)  in  his  Narrationes  No.  33=Her- 
vieux  IV  207 ;  E.  Voigt,  Kleinere  lateinische  Denkmaeler  der  Tiersage  (Strass- 
burg  1878)  p.  123;  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith  et  Paul  Meyer,  Les  contes 
moralises  de  Nicole  Bozon ,  (Paris  1889),  p.  280,  No.  120;  Perry,  Aesopica 
No.  600:  “Asinus  et  Porcus”)  follows  the  above-mentioned  Midrashic 
pattern  of  the  fable.  This  fact  has  been  overlooked  by  Bruno  Herlet 
in  his  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  aesopischen  Fabel  im  Mittelalter ,  Bamberg 
1892,  pp.  17f.  Herlet  is  quite  mistaken  thinking  that  the  source  of  O- 
do's  version  is  to  be  found  in  Phaedrus  V  4  ==  Perry,  Aesopica  No.  526 
(“Asinus  et  Porcelli  Hordeum”),  where  the  ass  declines  to  accept 
the  remains  of  barley  upon  which  the  boar  had  been  fed  prior  to  being 
slaughtered  (Motif  J  12).  By  the  way,  J.  E.  Keller  in  his  Motif-Index 
of  Mediaeval  Spanish  Exempla  (1949)  has  overlooked  Libro  de  Los  Gatos 
No.  35  (derived  from  Odo*s  version).  It  should,  of  course,  fall  under 
Motif  L  456.  Odo*s  version  of  “De  asino  similante  se  infirmum”  (No. 
33)  reminds  me  of  the  famous  Arabic  story  of  the  Ox  and  the  Ass  (see 
e.g.  J.  Campbell.  The  Portable  Arabian  Nights ,  New  York  1952,  pp.  48 
ff.  The  story  belongs  to  Aa-Th  Type  670.  The  hero,  who  understands 
animal  languages,  overhears  the  ass  advising  the  hard-working  ox  to 
simulate  sickness.11 

VI: —  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  ( Shabbat  11  b),  the  Rabbis  ad¬ 
duce  five  patterns  illustrating  the  fear  of  the  strong  for  the  weak  (Mo¬ 
tif  L  310):  1)  the  fear  which  the  lion  has  of  the  Aethiopian  gnat; 


11)  See  also  Chambry  16,  Halm  18,  Span  No.  151,  Babrius  No.  142,  Perry  No. 
279,  Wienert  ET  199,  ST  382  and  451.  This  interesting  Aesopic  fable  has  also  been 
overlooked  by  Bruno  Herlet.  Cf.  also  H.  Schwarzbaum  Fabula  VI  192,  notes  to  AT 
207  and  207  A,  as  well  as  Z.  Baharav,  Sixty  Folktales  Collected  from  Narrators  in  Ashkelon , 
cd.  and  annotated  by  D.  Noy,  Haifa  1964,  pp.  97-101,  No.  17  and  ibid ,  p.  253,  No. 
17.  See  also  A  Tale  for  Each  Month y  ed.  by  D.  Noy,  Haifa  1962,  pp.  90-91,  No.  5. 
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2)  the  fear  which  the  elephant  has  of  the  mosquito;  3)  the  fear  which 
the  scorpion  has  of  the  spider;  4)  the  fear  which  the  eagle  has  of  the 
swallow,  and  5)  the  fear  which  Levianthan  has  of  the  stickleback  ( = 
small  fish). 

The  Midrash  on  Psalms,  104,  relates  that  Rabbi  Akiba  once  saw 
a  lion,  a  lizard  and  a  dog.  The  lion  wanted  to  attack  the  dog,  but  was 
afraid  of  the  lizard.  Rabbi  Akiba  exclaims:  "Oh,  Lord,  how  mani¬ 
fold  are  Thy  works!  In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all”  (Ps.  104, 
24). 

In  the  Aesopic  tradition  (cf.  e.g.  Halm  No.  261;  Chambry  No. 
210=S.  Span,  Mishle  Aisopos,  No.  19;  Perry,  Aesopica,  No.  259;  Wie- 
nert  ET  428,  ST  267),  the  Lion  is  comforted  for  his  fear  of  the  cock 
when  he  discovers  that  the  Elephant  is  afraid  of  the  Gnat.  He  says: 
"I  am  big  and  strong  and  I  am  even  more  fortunate  than  the  Ele¬ 
phant.  A  cock  is,  at  any  rate,  something  more  to  be  afraid  of  than  a 
gnat”. . .  See  also  Thompson  Motif  J  881.2,  as  well  as  Halm  No.  237, 
Chambry  No.  191  =S.  Span,  No.  23,  Motif  J  881.  1  (Hares  take  heart 
when  they  see  that  frogs  are  more  timid  than  they),  and  the  references 
given  in  the  New  Aa-Th  (FFC  184),  under  Type  70:  "More  cowardly 
than  the  Hare”;  cf.  also  Type  103. 

In  Ancient  Babylonian  literature  we  come  across  such  a  poignant 
satement:  "A  wolf  who  did  not  know  the  entrance  of  the  city”... 
Now  the  pigs  drive  (him  out  along)  the  streets,  (cf.  W.  G.  Lambert, 
Babylonian  Wisdom  Literature,  Oxford  1960,  p.  219  (III  55-56). 

According  to  another  Aesopic  fable  (Halm  No.  183,  Chambry  No. 
145  =S.  Span  No.  33,  Wienert  ET  62,  ST  21  and  50,  Perry,  Aesopica 
No.  220),  the  Elephant  is  much  afraid  of  the  little  pig.  In  Babrius 
No.  102,  Halm  No.  242,  Chambry  No.  195=  Span  No.  120,  Perry 
Aesopica  No.  334,  the  Hare  prays  and  longs  for  the  day  when  the 
tyrants  will  respect  the  weak  and  the  strong  will  be  afraid  of  the  weak. 

VII: —  In  the  Aesopic  tradition  Babrius  No.  149,  Halm  No.  253; 
Chambry  No.  203=Span  No.  11;  Perry  No.  338),  the  Lion  and  the 
Boar  suddenly  stop,  their  fierce  combat  when  they  see  some  vultures 
waiting  to  devour  whichever  of  them  is  killed.  This  sense  of  reconci¬ 
liation  in  view  of  a  common  enemy  ( Motifs  J  218.  1  and  J  624)  is 
nicely  expressed  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  ( Sanhedrin  105a)  and  in  Mi¬ 
drash  Mm.  Rabbah  XX  4.  (cf.  also  Talkut  Shimoni  to  Num.  Nos.  785 
and  765;  Midrash  Tankuma,  "Balak”  V  4,  and  the  much  earlier  source, 
Sifre  de-be  Rab,  ed.  by  M.  Friedmann,  Wien  1864,  p.  59,  No.  157). 
The  gist  of  all  these  sources  referring  to  Num.  XXII  7  is:  The  case 
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of  the  two  enemies  Moab  and  Midian  is  likened  to  the  fable  about 
the  two  dogs  fighting  each  other,  but  becoming  reconciled  as  soon  as 
their  common  enemy,  the  wolf,  tries  to  attack  one  of  them  (see  Thom¬ 
pson  Motif  J  145). 

R.  Pappa  — according  to  the  above  mentioned  Talmudic  Midrashic 
sources —  adduces  the  fable  of  the  mouse  and  the  cat  commonly  pre¬ 
paring  a  big  banquet  out  of  the  abdominal  fat  of  their  common  wretch¬ 
ed  foe  (see  also  J.  Landsberger,  Die  Fabeln  des  Sophos ,  Posen  1859, 
pp.  XLI-XLIII,  and  M.  Gaster  in  Jubilee  Volume  in  Honour  of  Prof 
Bernhard  Heller  on  the  Occasion  of  his  Seventieth  Birthday ,  Budapest  1941, 
p.  154,  No.  5,  and  p.  155. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  not  the  Aesopic  version  of  the  Lion 
and  the  Boar  but  the  Talmudic  Midrashic  one  of  the  Two  Dogs  and 
the  Wolf  (Motif  J  145)  which  has  penetrated  into  the  folk-literature 
of  Mediaeval  Europe,  e.g.  into  the  Gesta  Romanorum  (ed.  Oesterley, 
1872  No.  133,  and  Bolters  Notes  to  Pauli's  Schimpf  und  Ernst  (Berlin 
1924),  vol.  II  p.  351,  No.  400.  Of  interest  is  also  Motif  J  624.  1  (Two 
sheep  kill  a  fox  who  has  licked  up  the  blood  they  have  spilled  in  a  fight), 
and  J  891  (Enemy  horses  captured  by  lion  join  forces  and  become 
friends). 

The  Armenian  proverb,  “Dogs  quarrel  among  themselves,  but  a- 
gainst  the  wolf  they  are  united”  (cf.  R.  Arnot,  Armenian  Literature,  p.  3) 
also  reminds  us  of  our  Talmudic  Midrashic  fable. 

VIII: —  In  one  of  the  so-called  extra  canonical  Minor  Tractates 
of  the  Talmud,  the  Aboth  de- Rabbi  Nathan ,  ch.  41  (cf.  The  Fathers  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Rabbi  Nathan ,  transl.  by  J.  Goldin,  New  Haven  1955,  p. 
170  f.)  we  read:  ...“That  day  Rabbi  Simeon  entered  his  great 
study  house  and  held  forth  as  follows:  “At  all  times  let  a  man  be  supple 
as  the  reed  and  not  rigid  as  the  cedar.  A  reed,  when  all  the  winds 
come  and  blow  upon  it,  bends  with  them;  when  the  winds  are  still,  the 
reed  is  again  upright  in  its  place.  And  the  end  of  this  reed?  Its  good 
fortune  is  to  be  used  as  the  pen  that  writes  the  Torah  scroll.  The 
cedar,  however,  does  not  remain  standing  in  its  place,  for  as  soon  as 
the  south  wind  blows,  it  uproots  it  and  tears  it  down.  And  the  end  of 
the  cedar?  Loggers  come  upon  it  and  chop  it  up  and  use  it  to  cover 
the  housetops  with  — and  what  remains  they  cast  to  the  flames  (cf. 
also  Babylonian  Talmud,  Ta’anit  20a,  and  Sanhedrin  105b- 106a).  This 
fable  is,  of  course,  rooted  in  the  Aesopic  tradition,  see  Babrius  No. 
36,  Avianus  No.  16,  Halm  No.  179,  Chambry  No.  143=Span  No. 
338;  La  Fontaine  I  22;  Perry  No.  70;  Heinrich  Kurz's  extensive 
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notes  to  Burkhard  Waldis'  Esopus  (Leipzig  1862),  I  100  and  I  82; 
H.  Schwarzbaum,  Studies  in  Jewish  and  World  Folklore ,  No.  495,  and 
Fabula  VI  194,  new  Aa-Th  "irregular”  Type  298  C*  (which  to  my 
mind  should  be  turned  into  a  full-fledged  regular  Type,  owing  to  the 
wide  currency  of  this  fable,  cf.  my  Berekhiah  Ha-Nakdan,  Nos.  27  and 
54,  and  Motifs  J  832  and  L  330.  In  the  Aesopic  tradition,  the  Dispute 
form  of  the  fable  is  still  retained:  The  Reed  and  the  Olive-tree  are  dis¬ 
puting  about  their  strength  and  their  powers  of  endurance.  In  our 
Talmudic  versions,  as  well  as  in  the  MahabharataXlI  113,  the  Debat¬ 
ing  feature  is  missing.  It  should,  however,  be  emphasized  than  even 
in  the  Greek  versions  it  is  stated  that  when  the  reed  was  reproached 
by  the  olive  tree  with  being  weak  and  easily  bent  by  every  wind,  the 
reed  did  not  answer  a  word.  The  Debate  between  two  rivals  was 
particularly  cherished  by  the  Ancient  Sumerians,  Babylonians  and  Assy¬ 
rians,  see  B.  E.  Perry's  recent  study  in  Studium  Generate  XII  (1959), 
pp.  25  ff.;  cf.  also  W.  Wienert,  FFC  56,  pp.  42  f:  "Wettstreit”.  Perry 
righdy  emphasizes  that  this  debating  tendency  "has  been  transmitted 
by  the  same  tradition  from  the  Sumerians  down  through  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  and  Assyrians  to  the  Greeks,  and  onward  into  the  literature 
of  medieval  times,  in  both  the  East  and  the  West”. 

The  main  idea  expressed  by  this  fable  is,  of  course,  that  the  weak 
save  themselves  in  a  much  easier  way  than  the  strong  {Motif  L  330), 
cf.  e.g.  the  Aesopic  tradition  regarding  the  little  fishes  which  easily 
escape  from  the  net  whilst  the  large  ones  are  caught  ( Motif  L  331, 
Babrius  No.  4,  Chambry  No.  25,  Halm  No.  26,  Span  No.  264,  Perry 
No.  282,  Aa-Th  Type  253. 

IX: — Another  Midrashic  fable,  which  is  rather  dependent  on  the 
Aesopic  tradition,  is  extant  in  Talkut  Shimoni  to  Deut.  No.  923:  A 
,  certain  shepherd  comes  across  a  wolf  cub.  Out  of  pity  he  takes  him 
home,  feeding  him  and  giving  him  the  best  milk.  He  does  not  pay 
attention  to  the  warnings  of  a  clever  person,  and  he  does  not  realize 
the  danger  to  which  his  flock  is  exposed.  When  the  wolf  cub  grew  big 
he  started  killing  his  benefactor's  sheep.  The  fable  is  applied  to  Moses 
who  warned  the  Israelites  (Deut.  XX  1  ff.)  not  to  take  pity  on  their 
enemies. 

This  fable  is  also  derived  from  the  Aesopic  tradition  (cf.  Halm  No. 
374;  Chambry  No.  314=Span  No.  200,  Perry  No.  267,  Wienert  ET 
38,  ST  4  and  504).  Here  the  shepherd  brought  up  a  wolf-cub  with 
his  dogs,  but  like  the  wolf  he  was,  he  used  secretly  to  kill  his  master's 
sheep.  Cf.  also  other  Greek  versions  referred  to  by  Wienert,  FFC  56, 
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ET  39,  ST  132  and  505,  Babrius  No.  175;  Halm  Nos.  373  and  375. 

A  vicious  nature  will  never  make  a  good  man”,  as  the  moral  in  Cham- 
bry  314,  Halm  374,  has.  See  also  Motifs  J  1908  ("Absurd  attempt  to 
change  animal  nature”)  and  U  120  ("Nature  will  show  itself”). 

X: —  Another  Aesopic  fable  is  narrated  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
by  Rabbi  Itzhak  Nafha  [Baba  Qama  60  b)  to  his  two  disciples,  Rav 
Ami  and  Rav  Asi,  each  of  them  insisting  on  getting  an  exclusive 
lesson  in  his  own  field  of  study  (one  of  them  being  interested  in  Halakha> 
i.e.  in  legal  lore,  only,  whereas  the  other  is  mainly  interested  in  Ag- 
gadah—n arrative  lore).  Rabbi  Itzhak  Nafha  tells  them  the  story  of 
the  man  who  has  two  wives,  a  young  one  and  an  old  one,  the  former 
pulling  out  her  husband's  grey  hair,  the  latter  pulling  out  his  black 
hair. 

This  fable  is  already  extant  in  Phaedrus  II  2,  as  well  as  in  Babrius 
No.  22.  Cf.  also  Halm  No.  56,  Chambry  No.  52,  Span  No.  231,  Perry, 
Aesopica  No.  31,  Thompson  Motif  J  2112.1.  The  Hebrew  version 
given  by  J .  L.  Gordon  in  his  Mishle  Yehudah ,  III  6,  is  derived  from  La 
Fontaine's  version  I  17.  Heinrich  Kurz  in  his  extensive  notes  to  Burk- 
hard  Waldis  Esopus  (Leipzig  1862),  III  83,  inter  alia  refers  to  Ben- 
fey's  Pantschalantra  I  602.  Of  much  interest  are  also  Walter  Wienert's 
remarks  referring  to  the  Chinese  Tripitaka,  see  FFC  56,  pp.  129-130. 
Whereas  Phaedrus'  version  is  furnished  with  a  promythium  of  a 
gnomic  nature  to  the  effect  that  the  men  under  all  circumstances  are 
preyed  upon  by  the  women,  Rabbi  Itzhak  Nafha  just  cites  Phaedrus' 
poignant  fable  in  order  to  point  to  the  ridiculous  behaviour  of  his  two 
disciples.  Cf.  also  D.  Noy,  Tale  Types  and  Motifs  of  Animal  Tales ,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  1960,  p.  95,  and  Israel  Folktale  Archives  (IFA)  No  1323  (Dru- 
zes)  and  No  1418  (Persia).12  If  I  had  time  it  would  be  interesting  to 
trace  the  influence  of  numerous  other  Aesopic  fables  on  Rabbinic  folk¬ 
lore,  and  not  only  on  Talmudic-Midrashic,  but  even  on  Mediaeval 
and  modem  Jewish  folklore.  This  has  to  some  extent  been  done  by 
me  in  my  Studies  in  Jewish  and  World  Folklore ,  as  well  as  in  my  mono¬ 
graph  on  Rabbi  Berekhia  Ha-Nakdan  and  his  Mishle  Shualim ,  and  in  my 
forthcoming  study  of  the  Oriental  Fable .  Here  I  should  like  to  conclude 
this  lecture  with  the  remark  that  the  famous  enchanting  vision  of 
eternal  world  peace,  as  well  as  truce  and  amity  in  the  animal  Kingdom, 
expressed  by  the  greatest  Hebrew  prophet  Isaiah  (cf.  Isa.  XI  6  f:  The 

12)  See  also  Perry's  fascinating  study  of  " Demetrius  of  Phalerum  and  the  Aesopic  Fa¬ 
bles”  ( Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  vol.  XCIII, 
1962),  p.  327. 
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wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fading  together,  and 
a  litde  child  shall  lead  them,  etc.,  of  also  Isaiah  65,  25)  is  reflected, 
in  a  masterly  fashion,  not  in  the  satirical  Aa-Th  Type  62:  "Peace 
among  the  Animals”,  but  in  an  Aesopic  fable,  already  extant  in  Babrius' 
collection,  No.  102;  Halm  No.  242,  Chambry  No.  195,  Span  No.  120, 
Perry,  Aesopica ,  No.  334.  Here  we  have  the  charming  Greek  fable 
about  the  ideal  rule  of  the  Lion  cherishing  justice  and  equity.  During 
the  reign  of  this  righteous  lion  a  Reconciliation  Assembly  of  all 
animals  takes  place,  the  Wolf  making  peace  with  the  Lamb,  the  Panther 
with  the  Goat,  the  Tiger  with  the  Stag,  and  the  Dog  with  the  Hare. 
The  Hare  even  says:  "I  shall  pray  much  for  that  day  when  the  weak 
will  intimidate  the  powerful  tyrants” . . . 

To  my  mind  it  is  quite  natural  and  logical  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Fabulist's  yearning  for  Universal  Friendship  and  Peace  in  the 
Animal  World  (and  in  the  world  of  men  too)  that  e.g.  in  such  a  fable 
as  the  early  Aesopic  version  of  the  "Lion's  Share”,  extant  in  Phae- 
drus  I  5,  we  have  an  Alliance  of  a  Cow,  a  She-Goat  and  a  Patient 
Sheep  being  partners  in  the  forests  with  a  Lion,  although  Lessing  cen¬ 
sures  this  fable  on  the  ground  of  the  partnership  being  contrary  to 
nature.  J.  Jacobs,  The  Fables  of  Aesop  (London  1889)  I  166,  is  also 
mistaken  in  regarding  Phaedrus'  version  as  "absurd”.  Will  anyone  think 
of  Isaiah's  magnificant  vision  as  being  "absurd”? 

An  ancient  Egyptian  Papyrus  (cf.  BP  IV  100)  is  showing  a  Rat 
sitting  on  a  throne  and  served  by  a  Cat,  as  well  as  a  Lion  playing  with 
a  Gazelle.13  A  shell-inlay  decoration  on  the  harp  of  a  King  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  consists  of  a  series  of  strips  of  which  one  shows  a  lion  and 
a  dog  walking  together  on  their  hind  legs  like  people,  each  bearing 
sacrificial  offerings. 

This  charming  vision  of  Peace  in  the  Animal  World,  cherished  by 
the  Ancient  Accadians,  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  enjoins  us 
here  today  to  devote  ourselves  to  international  folklore  study,  with  a 
view  to  furthering  and  promoting  international  cooperation,  peace  and 
prosperity. 


13)  Cf.  Emma  Brunner-Traut’s  admirable  study  "Altagyptische  Tiergeschichte 
und  Fabel”,  in  Saeculum  X  (1959),  p.  136,  and  her  Altagyptische  Marchen  (1963), 
pp.  49  ff. 
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TEXTS  CITED 

AdRN:  Aboth  de  Rabbi  Nathan,  ed.  S.  Schechter;  reprinted,  N.Y.  1944 
BT:  Babylonian  Talmud  (any  edition) 

“Cynicism”:  H.  A,  Fischel,  Cynicism  and  the  Ancient  Near  East ,  American 
Academy  For  Jewish  Research,  New  York-Jerusalem,  forthcoming 
D.L.:  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  Philosopharumt  2  vols.,  ed.  H.  S.  Long, 
Oxford  1964 

P.A.:  Pirqe  Aboth,  as  in  Mishna  (any  edition) 

In  parentheses:  Chas.  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers ,2 
2nd  ed.,  Cambridge  1897 

P.T.:  Palestinian  (Jerusalem)  Talmud  (Vilna  or  Krotoshin,  as  indicated) 
P.W.:  Pauly,  Wissowa  (Kroll,  Mittelhaus,  Ziegler),  Realencyclopaedie  der 
classischen  Altertumsioissenschaft ,  Stuttgart,  1894 —  (in  progress) 

R.:  (Midrash)  Rabba  (any  edition);  for  Leviticus  Rabba:  ed.  M.  Margulies, 
5  vols.,  Jerusalem  1953-1960  (Gen.  R.,  Deut.  R.,  not  quoted) 

Tos.:  Tosefta,  ed.  M.  S.  Zuckermandel;  reprinted,  Jerusalem  1962 
W.H.:  C.  Wachsmuth,  O.  Hense,  Joannes  Stobaeust  Anthologium ,  5  vols. ; 
reprinted,  Berlin  1958 

Arrian-Epictetus,  Aristotle,  Athenaeus,  Cicero  (and  Auctor  ad  Herrenium ), 
Dio  of  Prusa,  Hippocrates,  Julian,  Juvenal,  Ovid  (and  Ad  Liviam ), 
Philo,  Plato,  Plutarch  (and  Ad  Apollonium ),  Quintilian,  Scriptores 
Historiae  Augustae ,  Seneca,  Varro,  Xenophon:  the  texts  as  in  The 
Loeb  Classical  Library ,  London,  are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
this  essay. 

The  historian  who  wishes  to  utilize  ancient  literature  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Greco-Roman  and  Hellenistic  Near  Eastern 
history  faces  formidable  difficulties  indeed,  for  in  any  inquiry  of 

*  This  is  the  complete  text  of  a  paper  the  major  parts  of  which  were  read  at  the 
Eighty-first  Meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in  New  York, 
December  29,  1966,  at  a  Symposium  on  “The  Impact  of  Hellenistic  Civilization 
on  the  Pharisees.**  The  terms  Hellenistic  and  Greco-Roman  are  synonymous 
in  this  essay. 
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this  sort  the  wide  diffusion  of  Greco-Roman  rhetoric  in  ancient 
sources  must  be  recognized  and  accounted  for.  Rhetoric,  whether 
in  its  oral  or  written  crystallization,  was  apt  to  color  historical 
reports  and  even  to  create,  in  its  own  way,  non-history. 

The  classical  and  Hellenistic  periods  of  both  Greece  and  Rome 
witnessed  a  number  of  vital  functions  carried  on  in  this  medium. 
Thus,  in  his  work  on  The  “Art”  of  Rhetoric ,  Aristotle — who 
functions  here  as  a  summarizer  rather  than  an  innovator — dis¬ 
tinguishes  rhetoric  in  its  use  for  literature,  —  graphike  . . ., 
and  for  debate,  . . .  agonistike  . . .,  and,  apparently  subdividing  the 
latter,  for  public  use,  . . .  demegorike  . . .,  i.e.,  politics,  and  in  court, 
. . .  dikanike  . .  Philosophical  and  religious  argument  from  the 
Sophists  on  was  increasingly  expressed  in  this  medium.  The  pro¬ 
pagation  of  new  ideas  and  the  preservation  of  proven  traditional 
values  were  equally  the  task  of  rhetoric.  It  drew  disciplines  such 
as  literary  criticism,  grammar,  and  exegesis,  both  critical  and 
uncritical,  both  new  and  old,  into  its  orbit.  Precisely  the  same 
situation  again  prevailed  in  Roman  culture.  The  writer,  the  teacher- 
philosopher,  the  critic-grammarian,  the  politician,  and  the  lawyer- 
administrator — amazingly  often  combined  in  the  same  person — 
expressed  themselves  in  this  literary  medium.  Precisely  the  authors 
in  whose  works  the  great  majority  of  parallels  to  Pharisaic  stances 
are  found,  are  prominent  examples:  Cicero  (106-43),  Seneca 
(5  B.C.-65),  Dio  of  Prusa  (Chrysostom,  40-after  112),  Plutarch 
(c.46-after  120),  and  Aelianus  (c.  170-235) — the  latter  two  are 
also  priests2 — but  similarly  also  Philo  (30  or  22  B.C.-C.45)  and 
Paul  (8-68  ?). 

Apart  from  its  style  and  technique,  Greco-Roman  rhetoric3 

1  III.xii.1,  1413b.  In  I.ii.7,  1356a,  Aristotle  discusses  the  close  relationship 
between  rhetoric  and  the  disciplines  of  dialectic  and  ethics. 

*  For  a  brief  survey  of  their  political  and  administrational  functions  see  The 
Oxford  Classical  Dictionary,  1964.  Epictetus  (c.  55-135),  who  should  be  on  this  list, 
was  the  slave  of  a  secretary  (a  libellis )  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  Epaphroditus,  but  in 
his  later  life  he  merely  taught  philosophy.  Cf.  further  E.P.  Parks,  The  Roman 
Rhetorical  School  as  a  Preparation  for  the  Courts  under  the  Early  Empire  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science,  63),  Baltimore  1945. 

3  The  modem  literature  on  this  subject  is  very  large.  Apart  from  P.W.,  “Rhe- 
torik,”  Suppl.  VII,  1940,  1039-1138,  and  standard  histories  of  literature,  such  as 
W.v.  Christ,  W.  Schmid,  and  O,  Staehlin,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Literature. , 
7  vols.,  Munich  1920 — ;  H.J.  Rose,  A  Handbook  of  Greek  Literature...*,  London 
1951 ;  M.  Schanz,  C.  Hosius  and  G.  Krueger,  Geschichte  der  roemischen  Literatur , 
5  vols.,  Munich  1914-35,  under  revision;  J.  Wight  Duff,  A  Literary  History  of 
Rome..},  2  vols.,  New  York  1960-64;  these  are  among  the  more  important  titles 
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is  characterized  by  its  use  of  a  great  variety  of  larger  literary  forms, 
such  as  oration,  diatribe,4  essay,  symposium,  epistle,  biography 
and  others.  These  literary  forms  are  composite  and  consist  of 
a  combination  of  a  great  many  smaller  independent  literary  (or 
oratorical)  genres  and  a  great  many  social  concepts,  values,  and 
ideas.  Moreover,  rhetorical  stances  heavily  penetrated  other 
literary  forms,  such  as  aretalogy,  martyrology,  history,  and  romance, 
even  poetic  (metered)  forms,  such  as  comedy  and  satire. 

In  the  Roman  Age  the  rhetor- writer  less  frequently  consulted 
original  works  and  was  no  longer  an  adherent  of  any  particular 
philosophical  school — though  he  might  choose  one  as  the  preferred 
target  of  his  attacks.6  He  used  ready-made  handbooks,  anthologies 
and  collections  of  various  kinds,  including  works  on  the  lives  and 
opinions  of  the  philosophers  (bioi9  vitaey  memorabilia ,  apomnemo - 
neumata ),  gnomologies,  and  even  school  exercises,  many  of  which 
were  created  for  the  specific  purpose  of  aiding  the  rhetor.6  In  all 
probability  he  did  not  neglect  to  consult  the  rhetorical  production 
of  others.7  It  is  this  entire  immense  phenomenon  which  is  here 


(that  also  will  open  up  the  entire  field):  E.  Norden,  Die  Antike  Kunstproscr k,  Darm¬ 
stadt,  reprinted  1958;  G.M.A.  Grube,  The  Greek  and  Roman  Critics ,  Toronto 
1965;  J.F.  Dobson,  The  Greek  Orators ,  London  1919;  B.A.  van  Groningen,  La 
composition  littiraire  archatque  grecque ...,  Amsterdam  1958;  W.R.  Roberts,  Greek 
Rhetoric  and  Literary  Criticism,  New  York  1928;  M.L.  Clarke,  Rhetoric  At  Rome , 
London  1953. 

4  In  modem  literature  this  term  is  occasionally  used  for  rhetoric  in  general  but 
actually  signifies  a  Cynico-Stoic  treatment  of  a  theme  by  means  of  harangue, 
dialogue,  wit,  and  continued  argument,  later  used  by  all  popular  moralists  as  well 
as  by  Philo,  Paul  and  Tertullian;  see  P.  Wendland,  Die  hellenistisch-roemische  Kultur 
in  ihren  Beziehungen  zu  Judentum  und  Christentum23,  Tuebingen  1912;  A. 
Oltramare,  Les  origines  de  la  diatribe  romaine ,  Lausanne  1926  (defines  this  term  too 
narrowly);  Rudolf  Bultmann,  Der  Stil  der  paulinischen  Predigt  und  die  kynisch- 
stoische  Diatribe ,  Goettingen  1910. 

5  This  accounts  for  the  divergence  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  opinions  on 
rhetorically  inclined  writers  as  to  their  adherence  to  a  particular  philosophical 
school,  as,  for  example,  on  Cicero,  Musonius,  Demetrius,  Dio,  Epictetus  and  others. 
Cf.  the  differing  classifications  of  the  same  authors  with  D.L.,  D.R.  Dudley, 
A  History  of  Cynicism,  London  1937,  and  Max  Pohlenz,  Die  Stoa2,  2  vols.,  Goet¬ 
tingen  1955-59. 

4  Cf.  E.  Ziebarth,  Aus  dem  griechischen  Schulwesen *,  Leipzig  1914,  and  Aus  der 
antiken  Schule2,  Kleine  Texte...  65,  Bonn  1913.  D.  Clark,  Rhetoric  in  Graeco-Roman 
Education ,  New  York  1957. 

7  This  general  condition  of  prose  literature  makes  it  rather  incongruous  to 
demand  from  Near  Eastern  writers  more  than  from  their  Greco-Roman  counter¬ 
parts,  and  to  accuse  Aristeas,  Philo,  Paul  or  Clement  of  philosophical  eclecticism. 
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called  rhetoric — a  use  of  the  term  in  the  widest  of  all  its  possible 
meanings. 

In  the  rhetorical  creations  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  worlds, 
the  figure  and  concept  of  the  ideal  Sage,  the  sophos  or  sapiens , 
plays  a  prominent  part.  He  is  most  often  a  founder  of  a  philo¬ 
sophical  school  or  of  a  scientific  discipline,  or  a  lawgiver  or  creative 
statesman.  Through  his  actions  and  words,  wisdom — i.e.,  virtue, 
the  use  of  reason,  and  closeness  to  nature — is  taught  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  His  courage,  presence  of  mind,  wit,  and  incisiveness  are 
proverbial,  and  his  personality  attracts  disciples  and  converts  them 
to  his  way  of  life.  Socrates  is  often  expressly  named  as  the  principal 
model  for  this  type  of  Sage,  and  in  his  image  many  other  ancient 
founder-sages  make  their  appearance  in  rhetoric:8  thus  Antisthenes, 
Diogenes,  Crates,  the  youthful  Zeno  (all  supposedly  founders  of 
different  shades  of  Cynicism);  Cleanthes,  Chrysippus  and 
Aristippus  (all  frequently  treated  as  Cynics)  ;9  to  a  lesser  degree  and, 
probably  later,  Thales  or  all  the  Seven  Sages  ;10  further,  Pythagoras, 
Democritus,  Heraclitus,  Aesopus,11  Theodorus  the  Cyrenaic, 
Pericles,  and  some  others.12  Finally,  even  for  Aristotle  and  some  of 
Plato’s  successors,  especially  Xenocrates,  a  similar  tradition  began 
to  develop.13 

8  The  impact  of  Socrates  seems  to  have  reshaped  Greek  biography,  according  to 
A.  Dihle,  a  recent  contributor  in  a  long  list  of  predecessors:  Studien  zur  griechischen 
Biographic,  Goettingen  1956  (against  F.  Leo,  Die  griechisch-roemische  Biographie 
ttach  ihrer  liter arischert  Form,  Leipzig  1901).  Rhetorization  is  indicated  in  invented 
dialogues,  as,  for  example,  Satyrus*  Euripides  vitae  (Pap,  Ox.  1176,  ed.  F.  Leo, 
Nachrichten  Goettinger  gel .  Ges .  1912,  273ff.).  Since  Antigonus  of  Carystus  (ft. 
240  B.C.),  portrayal  of  the  person  and  personality  became  more  important  than 
technical  concerns.  The  ethe  of  the  hero  is  illustrated  by  his  praxeis.,  see  U.v. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Antigonos  von  Karystos,  Philol .  XJntersuch.  VI,  Berlin 
1881.  Cf.  also  D.R.  Stuart,  Epochs  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography ,  Berkeley  1928. 

9  See  “Cynicism”  5.5.  Zeno  is  the  founder  of  Stoicism,  Aristippus,  of  the  Cyre¬ 
naic  school  of  philosophy. 

10  Bruno  Snell,  Leben  und  Meinungen  der  Sieben  Weisen a,  Tuebingen  1952. 

11  The  Aesopus  Romance,  ed.  Ben  Edwin  Perry,  Aesopica  i,  Urbana  1952,  is 
almost  entirely  rhetorical  sophos  material,  set  in  the  merest  pretext  of  an  aretalogical 
framework. 

11  See  “Cynicism”  5.5f. 

13  I.  Duering,  Aristotle  In  the  Ancient  Biographical  Traditiony  Goeteborg  1957. 
Olof  A.  Gigon,  “Interpretationen  zu  den  antiken  Aristotelesviten,”  Museum 
Helveticum  15,  1958,  146-193.  In  the  Greek  anecdote  on  the  Sage  (to  be  discussed 
below)  Plato  is  a  negative  figure  who,  in  syncrisis  with  Diogenes,  usually  loses  the 
battle  of  wits  and  herein  resembles  Shammai  of  the  Hebrew  anecdote:  D.L.  VI. 
24-26;  40  (but  cf.  41);  58.  Similarly  in  the  Aristippus  cycle:  11.69;  78;  81. 
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This  concept  of  the  sophos  finally  encompassed  not  only  reason, 
closeness  to  nature,  and  virtue,  but  also  a  certain  type  of  cosmo¬ 
politanism  (or,  rather,  universalism),14  philanthropic ,  and  even  a 
strong  approximation  of  monotheism,15  contributed  mainly  by  the 
Cynics  and  Stoics.  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  elements  in  rhetoric 
provided  ideas  of  immortality.  This  new  synthesis  was  characterized 
by  the  centrality  of  ethics,  and  in  it  the  original  contributions  of 
the  schools  lost  their  technical  character  and  even  their  identity 
(except  when  they  were  expressly  quoted  as  the  opinion  of  a 
specific  school).  This  synthesis  included  the  ennoblement  and 
refinement  of  the  ancient  customs  and  myths  through  reinter¬ 
pretation,  and  in  spite  of  its  cosmopolitanism,  it  was  not  hostile 
to  a  glorification  of  patria.  With  few  exceptions,  it  was  non- 
dualistic,  i.e.,  it  neither  condemned  matter  as  such  nor  apotheosized 
spirit  or  soul  per  se.  This  rhetorical  ‘‘system”  seems  thus  super¬ 
ficially  to  resemble  the  system  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
Pharisees  and  their  Tannaitic  successors. 

The  Pharisaic  movement  (c.  165  or  135-70  A.D.)16  and  its 
continuation  in  the  culture  of  the  Tannaim  (70-200) — contrary 
to  frequent  claims  of  their  isolation  and  autarky — apparently 
have  been  in  close  contact  with  Greco-Roman  culture.  The  latter 


14  Cynic  cosmopolitanism  is  not  more  than  the  feeling  that  the  Sage  belongs 
anywhere  or  nowhere.  The  Stoic  variant  is  the  claim  that  man  is  the  citizen  of  a 
world  state.  Rhetorical  cosmopolitanism  often  goes  farther:  it  stresses  that  human 
nature  and  fate  are  one  everywhere  and  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  tribunal 
of  reason. 

16  Karl  Joel,  Geschichte  der  antiken  Philosophic ,  I,  Tuebingen  1921,  has  the  most 
complete  list  of  the  positive  achievements  of  the  philosophical  schools  (especially 
Cynicism).  Some  of  his  overstatements  have  been  corrected  by  subsequent  scholar¬ 
ship. 

14  The  vast  literature  is  accessible  through  Salo  W.  Baron,  A  Social  and  Religious 
History  of  the  Jews1,  10  vols.  (in  progress),  New  York  or  Philadelphia  1952 — (via 
Index  Volume  for  vols.  I-VIII)  1960.  Cf.  Sidney  B.  Hoenig’s  recent  review,  “Pha¬ 
risaism  Revisited,”  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  61,  1966,  337-353,  of  L.  Finkelstein,  The 
Pharisees *,  2  vols.  Philadelphia  1962. 

Many  of  the  observations  in  this  paper  are  made  on  the  Tannaitic  successors  of 
the  actual  Pharisees.  Although  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  Pharisees 
and  Tannaim,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  in  some  aspects  of  their  function  and 
teaching  continuity  prevailed.  The  formation  of  the  literary  genres  described  in  this 
article  may  have  occurred  as  early  as  a  generation  after  the  death  of  a  hero,  if  not  in 
his  very  lifetime  after  the  achievement  of  fame.  Although  the  sources  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  are  Tannaitic,  i.e.,  post-Pharisaic,  some  of  the  material  may  thus  go  back 
to  Pharisaic  times.  Cp.  Socrates’  lifetime  (469-399)  and  the  formation  of  his 
legend  with  his  younger  contemporary  Xenophon  (c.  430-c.  354). 
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seems  to  have  been  the  source  for  a  significant  number  of  early 
Pharisaic-Rabbinic  parallels  to  Hellenistic  materials,  discovered 
and  discussed  by,  among  others,  Saul  Lieberman,17  Yitshak  F. 
Baer,18  Leo  Baeck,19  David  Daube,20  Siegfried  Stein,21  Hans 
(Johanan)  Lewy,22  Edmund  (Menahem)  Stein,23  Elias  J.  Bicker- 
man,24  Morton  Smith,25  Rudolf  Meyer,26  A.A.  (Elimelech  Epstein) 
Hallewy,27  and,  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence,  Boas  Cohen.28  Unlike 
earlier  writers,  such  as  Judah  Bergmann29  and  Arnold  Kaminka,30 

17  Greek  in  Jewish  Palestine ;  Hellenism  in  Jewish  Palestine,  New  York  1942  and  1 950. 

18  Yura* el  ba-'amim,  Jerusalem  1955. 

18  The  Pharisees  and  Other  Essays ,  New  York  1947. 

10  “Rabbinic  Methods  of  Interpretation  and  Hellenistic  Rhetoric,0  Hebrew 
Union  College  Annual  22, 1949,  239-264;  “Alexandrinian  Methods  of  Interpretation 
and  the  Rabbis,”  Festschrift  Hans  Lewald ,  Basel  1953,  21-44,  etc. 

81  “The  Influence  of  Symposia  Literature  and  the  Literary  Form  of  the  Pesach 
Haggadah,”  Journal  of  Jew.  Studies  8,  1957,  13-44. 

88  “Ein  Rechtsstreit  um  den  Boden  Palaestinas  im  Aitertum,”  Morustsschr .  fuer 
Geschichte  und  Wissensch.  des  Judentums  77,  1933,  84-99,  172-180;  *Olamoth  nif~ 
gas  him,  Jerusalem  1960. 

88  “Die  homiletische  Peroratio  im  Midrasch,”  Hebrew  Union  College  Annual 
8-9,  1931-32,  353-371. 

84  “The  Civil  Prayer  For  Jerusalem,”  Harvard  Theol.  Rev .  60,  1962,  163-186; 
“The  Maxim  of  Antigonus  of  Socho,”  ibid.  64,  1951,  153-165. 

85  “The  Image  of  God,”  Bull,  of  the  John  Rylands  Libr.  40,  1958,  473-512; 
“Palestinian  Judaism  in  the  First  Century,”  in  Moshe  Davis,  ed.,  Israel:  Its  Role 
in  Civilization,  New  York  1956. 

88  Hellenistisches  in  der  rabbinischen  Anthropologie ,  BWANT  74,  Stuttgart  1937. 

27Shalare  ha'aggadah ,  Tel- Aviv  1963,  and  a  number  of  articles  in  Tarbits  (Tar- 
biz),  Jerusalem  (29,  1959;  31,  1961)  and  Me'assef,  Tel-Aviv  (5-6,  1965)  on  the 
“Aggadists  and  the  Greek  Grammarians,”  “Aggadic  Exegesis  and  Homeric  Exe¬ 
gesis,”  and  “On  Prophecy”  (Heb.). 

88  Jewish  and  Roman  Law,  2  vols.,  New  York  1966.  Cf.  I.  Sonne,  “The  Schools 
of  Shammai  and  Hillel  Seen  From  Within,”  Louis  Ginzberg  Jubilee  Vol.  I,  New 
York  1945,  275-291. 

The  series  of  preceding  items  does  not  account  for  a  host  of  contributions  in  the 
field  of  architecture,  art,  music,  epigraphy,  and  political  and  material  history  by 
many  other  scholars,  nor  for  earlier  contributors  whose  works  are  still  important, 
such  as  Heinrich  Graetz,  Emil  Schuerer,  Manuel  Joel,  I.N.  Weinstein,  Israel 
Levy,  Wilhelm  Bousset,  Isaak  Heinemann,  Samuel  Krauss  and  many  others.  On 
A.  Marmorstein  below. 

88  “Die  Stoische  Philosophic  und  die  juedische  Froemmigkeit,”  Judaica  (Fest¬ 
schrift  Hermann  Cohen),  Berlin  1913,  143-166  (denies  interdependence  in  spite 
of  acknowledged  resemblance). 

30  Among  others  “Les  rapports  entre  le  rabbinisme  et  la  philosophic  stoicienne,” 
Rev.  des  Etudes  Juives  82,  1926,  232-252.  A  number  of  essays  of  this  type  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  vol.  2  of  his  Mehhtarim,  Tel-Aviv  1951.  It  is  obvious  that  by  then  this 
important  scholar  had  become  more  cautious. 
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these  scholars  have  been  cautious  enough  not  to  ascribe  all  of  the 
parallel  material  to  any  one  Greek  philosophical  school.  Popular 
Greco- Roman  rhetoric  (rhetoric  in  its  widest  sense)  in  this  attempted 
synthesis  as  the  actual  source  of  such  Pharisaic  parallels,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  seriously  suggested  in  any  of  the  previous  enter¬ 
prises.31 

If  such  a  hypothesis  has  any  merit,  a  few  preliminary  metho¬ 
dological  questions  are  in  order.  Before  any  effort  is  made  to 
utilize  materials  of  rhetorical  coloration,  whether  Greco-Roman 
or  Near  Eastern,32  for  historiography  or  biography,  the  question 
of  the  literary  genre  of  the  material  involved  must  be  clarified. 

If  we  find,  for  example,  that  the  political  fable  plays  a  role  in 
both  cultures,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  animals  never 
actually  did  what  they  are  said  to  have  done  in  the  narrative — 
although  the  use  of  this  particular  genre  and  its  lessons  does 
presuppose  a  certain  historical  reality.  If,  however,  this  genre 
is  transformed  into  a  type  of  anecdote  in  which  the  clever  or  good 
animal  is  replaced  by  a  Sage  and  the  dumb  or  wicked  animal  by 
his  antagonist  (be  it  a  member  of  an  opposed  school,  or  a  fool, 
debauchee  or  tyrant),33  the  modern  scholar  has  too  often  been 


*l  A  number  of  the  attempts  mentioned  above  rightly  compare,  for  example, 
talmudic-midrashic  exegesis  or  Pharisaic  exercise-practice  (askisis)  with  appropriate 
Hellenistic  sources  and  admit  various  kinds  of  interrelation.  The  question  of  the 
immediate  and  specific  source  of  this  adoption  is,  however,  left  open  (and  is,  in  any 
case,  not  the  subject  of  these  essays).  The  working  hypothesis  of  this  essay  is  that 
the  Aggadists  (and  to  some  extent  the  Halachists)  did  not  have  to  consult  difficult 
works  on  the  “art  of  rhetoric”  but  could  gain  their  insight  into  Hellenism  from  the 
popularized  form  of  rhetoric  (which  was  the  usual  medium  of  the  Greco-Roman 
writer-scholar-administrator  class,  too).  They  may  have  encountered  this  medium 
in  its  oral  crystallization,  since  oral  communication  was  ubiquitous  in  Palestine 
(occupational  forces,  Roman  administration,  wandering  preachers,  Greek  colonists, 
Hellenistic-Jewish  pilgrims,  Herod's  Court,  Jewish  evacuees  from  Greek  cities  in 
the  Hasmonean  period,  etc.).  But  with  their  certain  knowledge  of  Greek  (cf.  Greek 
marriage  documents  among  recent  finds)  the  availability  of  even  one  copy  of  a 
rhetorical  work  could  go  a  long  way. 

“  Of  course,  other  Near  Eastern  literary  cultures,  such  as  the  Samaritan, 
Phoenician-Punic,  pre-Koranic  Arab,  (Hellenistic-)  Babylonian,  native  Egyptian 
(in  Greek  garb),  and  early  Christian,  must  have  encountered  Greco-Roman  rhe¬ 
toric,  too. 

83  Reference  is  to  the  chriat  to  be  discussed  forthwith.  The  possibility  of  the 
derivation  of  this  genre  from  the  fable  is  occasionally  mentioned:  C.v.  Wartensleben, 
Begriff  der  griechischen  Chreia  und  Beitraege  zur  Geschichte  ihrer  Form  (Diss.), 
Heidelberg  1901 ;  W.  Gemoll,  Das  Apophthegm ,  Wien  1924;  G.A.  Gerhard,  Phoinix 
v on  Kolophon ,  Leipzig  1909;  Sophie  Trenkner,  The  Greek  Novella  In  the  Classical 
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tempted  to  consider  every  detail  as  true  history.  Here  a  habit  of 
classical  scholarship  has  perhaps  reinforced  this  error,  i.e.,  the 
inclusion  of  an  anecdote  of  this  type  among  the  genuine  works 
of  the  philosophers  by  the  editors  of  sources  and  fragments.84 
The  question  as  to  precisely  where  and  when  Alexander  the  Great 
met  Diogenes  the  Cynic  has  been  discussed  by  serious  historians 
on  the  grounds  of  information  supplied  by  anecdotal  literature85 
— although  no  one  has  as  yet  attempted  to  compute  the  strength 
of  the  sun  in  which  Diogenes  basked  when  Alexander  offered  him 
the  fulfillment  of  @ny  wish  and  received  the  now  famous  request 
to  stay  out  of  the  sun.86  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  what 
really  transpired  at  this  supposed  meeting,  we  find  quite  a  number 
of  widely  different  witticisms  in  these  stories,  all  indicative  of  non¬ 
historicity.87 

In  a  recent  study88  the  present  writer  has  dealt  with  this  type  of 
anecdote,  called  most  often  chreia  by  the  Greeks  and  chria  by  the 

Period,  Cambridge  1958;  Ben  Edwin  Perry,  “Fable”  [sic],  Studium  Generate  12, 
Berlin  1959,  17-37. 

94  e.g.,  J.v.  Amim,  Stoicorum  veterum  fragmenta,  4  vols.,  Leipzig  1921-24; 
H.  Diels,  Doxographi  Graeci,  Berlin  1879  (reprinted  1958);  H.  Diels,  W.  Kranz, 
Die  Fragmente  der  Vorsokratiker7 ,  Berlin  1954.  More  cautious,  A.C.  Pearson,  in 
his  The  Fragments  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes ,  London  1891,  listed  obvious  anecdotes 
separately.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  aforementioned  knew  of  this  pitfall  and  even 
warned  of  it  in  their  introductions,  but  the  factual  inclusion  of  anecdotes  proved 
a  strong  temptation  to  the  user. 

99  E.g.,  W.W.  Tam,  “Alexander,  Cynics  and  Stoics,”  Amer.  Journal  of  Philol. 
60,  1939,  41-70. 

99  Plutarch,  Alex,  X1V.2:  “stand  a  little  out  of  the  sun”;  D.L.  VI. 38:  “get  out  of 
my  light.”  On  the  problem  of  the  verb  in  the  latter  see  Liddell-Scott,  Greek - 
English  Lexicon' *,  Oxford  1940,  s.v.  aposkotizd  II. 

97  Alexander,  who  neither  entirely  nor  wholeheartedly  followed  Aristotle,  would 
hardly  have  been  attracted  by  a  less  sophisticated  philosopher  (his  “meeting” 
with  the  Indian  Gymnosophists  notwithstanding,  since  the  latter  seems  to  represent 
the  same  apocryphal  cynicizing  tradition.  See  in  detail  “Cynicism”  16.6).  Cf.  also 
Luitpold  Wallach,  “Indian  Gymnosophists  in  Hebrew  Tradition,”  Proc .  of  the 
Amer.  Acad,  for  Jew.  Research  11,  47-83. 

The  obviousness  of  the  stereotype  of  the  clash  between  the  (Founder-)  Sage 
representing  virtue,  freedom,  and  simplicity  and  the  Ruler  as  a  representative  of 
tyranny  or  typhos  (vain  luxury)  in  the  cynicizing  chria  and  related  genres  is,  of 
course,  a  decisive  factor  in  judging  on  the  historicity  of  a  story.  Practically  all 
conspicuous  rulers  have  thus  been  affected  (Xerxes,  Sardanapalus,  Croisus,  Midas, 
Archelaus,  Cleomenes  III,  Mausolus,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  the  Younger,  etc.). 
A  new  set  of  such  anti-heroes  in  the  persons  of  oppressive  Roman  emperors  appears 
in  Near  Eastern  and  Alexandrinian  literature  from  the  time  of  the  Principate  on. 

98  “Cynicism.” 
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Romans.39  In  this  literary  genre  the  Sage  appears  in  an  encounter 
or  demonstration  which  is  most  often  odd  and  witty,  if  not  bizarre. 
The  most  extreme  form,  the  burlesque  chria ,  is  usually  told  of  the 
Sages  of  the  Cynics,  and  of  their  associates,  predecessors  or  des- 
cendents,  and  the  ethic  involved  is  strongly  cynicizing.  Stressing 
the  rational  in  man  and  the  simple  life  in  conformity  with  nature, 
these  terse  stories  are  entirely  free  of  the  miraculous  and  the 
supernatural. 

The  cynicizing  chria  with  many  of  its  major  motifs,  forms,  and 
elements  is  found  also  in  Tannaitic  literature.  Without  exception, 
all  the  stories  on  Hillel  the  Elder40 — as  distinct  from  brief  his¬ 
torical  notes  and  the  actual  halachic-technical  materials — prove 
to  be  Greek-chriic,  representing  either  (a)  a  complete  Greek 
chria ;  (b)  a  composite  of  several  chriic  parts;  or  (c)  an  aggregate 
of  the  smallest  meaningful  chriic  elements  (henceforth  called 
motemes)  which,  in  these  stories,  achieve  narrative  unity  precisely 
in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  chria*1  Furthermore,  some  Hillel 
chriae  are  joined  to  one  another  within  a  narrative  framework 
precisely  as  in  Hellenistic  sources.42 


••  Thus  in  ancient  headings  or  expressly  by  ancient  literary  critics,  such  as 
(Pseudo-  ?)  Demetrius  of  Phaleron,  Bassus,  Quintilian,  Hermogenes  and  Theon. 
A  somewhat  different  use  of  the  term  is  reflected  in  Harry  Caplan’s  modern  use 
in  his  edition  and  translation  of  Rhetorica  ( Auctor )  ad  (C.)  Herrenium.  There  are 
a  number  of  parallel  terms  in  ancient  literature  for  our  chriae :  apophthegmata , 
aponmemoneumatay  exempla,  etc.,  see  in  detail  “Cynicism”  8.2-3. 

40  The  great  Pharisaic  leader,  an  approximate  contemporary  of  Herod  the  Great 
(41-4  B.C.). 

41  Treated  in  detail  in  “Cynicism”  V  (on  the  atomistic  structure  of  the  chria). 
The  talmudic  use  of  the  chria  and  its  narrative  techniques  does  not  exclude  in¬ 
genuity  if  not  creativity  in  the  recombination  of  elements  and  the  synthesis  of  the 
new  story. 

4*  One  of  the  largest  collections  outside  the  gnomologies  and  Stobaeus  is  D.L.'s 
account  of  Diogenes  of  Sinope  (the  Cynic,  VI. 20-81)  in  which  he  used  several 
independent  sources,  among  others  probably  a  collection  called  Diogenis  Prasis 
(The  Sale  of  Diogenes),  which  was  used  also  by  Philo  (four  items  in  Quod  omn.t 
121ff.).  Other  such  accumulations,  with  or  without  a  special  framework,  occur 
throughout  D.L.'s  work  as  well  as  that  of  Plutarch  (especially  in  his  Laconicat 
in  sections  on  Pericles  and  Alcibiades — both  associates  of  Socrates — in  Mor .  461  D, 
i.e.,  de  cohib .  irat  etc.);  all  of  Papyrus  Vienna,  in  W.  Croenert,  Kolotes  und  Mene - 
demuSy  Leipzig  1906,  50-52;  part  of  Papyrus  Bouriant  (ff.  VI-VIII,  Ziebarth, 
“Schule,”  No.  46);  Cicero’s  Tusculan  Disputations  (e.g.,  I.xliii.  102ff.);  the  bawdy 
Machon  collection  in  Athenaeus'  Deipnosophistaet  cf.  now  A.S.F.  Gow,  Machont 
the  FragmentSy  Cambridge  1965;  and  all  of  Lucian's  moving  accounts  of  Demonax. 
An  early  non-burlesque  accumulation  is  found  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  IH.xiii 
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Others  affected  by  chriization  are  Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus  (fl.  70- 
100;  his  opponent  Joshua  only  in  syncrisis  with  him),  to  a  lesser 
degree  R.  Meir  (second  century),  and,  still  less,  his  teacher  Akiba 
(c.50-135),  whose  portrait,  however,  is  affected  by  actual  folklore.43 

To  be  sure,  a  Pharisaic  Sage  could  have  consciously  followed  the 
example  of  a  Greek  chriic  Sage.  However,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  events  reported  in  the  Pharisaic  chriae  happen  to  the  Sage. 
The  beginning  of  the  career  of  the  sophos  is  encouraged  by 
ambiguous  or  opaque  oracles  (Socrates,  Diogenes,  Zeno,  Hillel)44 
and  his  life’s  work  is  endorsed  by  an  oracular  encomium  (Thales, 
Socrates,  Hillel).45  In  the  famous  episode  on  Passover46  the 
following  Greek  chriic  motifs  are  involved,  in  almost  all  of  which 
the  Sage  is  passive: 

(1)  The  Sage  is  a  foreigner.47 

(2)  The  Sage  encounters  natives  who  perform  a  clever  trick  with 
sheep.48 

(3)  The  Sage  utters  what  later  will  be  (or  already  was)  a  proverb 
regarding  the  natives  and  their  sons.48 

and  xiv,  beginnings.  The  most  famous  talmudic  series  occurs  in  BT  Shabbat  30b, 
partially  paralleled  in  AdRN  A,  ch.  15;  B,  ch.  29.  All  accumulations,  whether 
Greco-Roman  or  Tannaitic,  have  similar  key-words  or  key-situations:  “seeing,” 
guests,  proselytes,  burials,  Spartans,  disturbances,  the  Sage-slave,  etc. 

43  See  Dan  Ben- Amos,  Narrative  Forms  in  the  Haggadah ;  A  Structural  Analysis 
(Diss.)  Bloomington,  Ind.,  1966;  the  chria  is  not  treated  in  this  dissertation. 

44  Usually  in  the  beginnings  of  the  reports  of  D.L.  on  the  individual  philosophers. 
For  Hillel:  BT  Sotah  21a. 

45  D.L.  1.28-33;  11.37.  For  Hillel:  BT  Sotah  48b  and  parallels;  PT  Sotah  IX.16 
(24c  end,  Vilna;  24b  middle,  Krotoshin).  On  this  and  the  preceding  note  cf. 
“Cynicism”  29.1-30.3. 

44  Longest  version:  PT  Pes.  VI.  1  (33a  Krotoshin);  medium:  BT  Pes.  66a; 
shortest:  Tos.  Pes.  IV.  1-3.  Motemes  (1)— (5)  are  found  in  all  three  in  slightly  different 
combinations  and  with  some  variants. 

47  This  moteme  further  frustrates  Kaminka’s  repeated  attempt  to  identify  the 
historical  Hillel  as  a  native  of  Alexandria.  The  sophos  in  the  chria  and  the  thaumaston 
(more  on  this  below)  is  a  “foreigner,”  because  this  stance  gives  him  greater  scope 
to  marvel  at  the  “outlandish”  customs  of  the  “civilized”  nations  and  to  criticize 
them  more  freely.  A  similar  misuse  of  chriic  material  is  Kaminka’s  identification 
of  the  floating  skull  of  P.A.  2.7  (ibid.),  a  rhetorical  item  amply  paralleled  with  that  of 
Pompey  in  Egypt !  Cf.  A.  Kaminka,  “Hil lei’s  Life  and  Work,”  Jew.  Quart .  Rev. 
30,  1939-40,  107-122  and  a  criticism  of  several  similar  attempts  in  “Cynicism” 
24.9. 

48  Motemes  (l)-(3):  D.L.  VI.41.  An  early  date  for  this  Greek  chria  seems  to  be 
certain  on  the  grounds  of  Augustus’  witty  allusion  to  D.L.’s  “punchline”  (“it  is 
better  to  be  a  Megarian’s  ram  than  his  son”)  when  commenting  on  Herod’s 
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(4)  The  Sage  forgets  essentials  of  his  teaching.49 

(5)  The  Sage  becomes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  head  of  the 
academy.50 

It  would  be  difficult,  even  for  a  Sage,  to  arrange  for  all  this,  and 
the  story  must  be  counted  as  unhistorical  in  view  of  the  parallel 
material  in  Greek,  partly  told  of  Thales,  partly  of  Cleanthes  and 
Xenocrates,  and,  motifs  (l)-(3)  as  a  complete  chria,  of  Diogenes 
at  Megara. 

Another  important  branch  of  classical  culture,  consolation 
literature,51  had  from  its  very  (Sophist)  beginning  and  owing  to  its 
very  purpose,  strong  affinities  to  rhetoric,  presenting,  as  it  does, 
a  continuous  argument  of  urgency  and  persuasion.  Most  major 
ancient  prose  writers  made  a  contribution  to  it,  whether  in  Greek 
or  in  Latin.62  After  having  absorbed  actual  rhetorical  materials, 

treatment  of  his  son  (“I  would  rather  be  Herod’s  pig  than  his  son"),  preserved  in 
Macrobius,  Saturnalia  II.iv.ll  (erroneously  attached  to  the  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents  by  Macrobius). 

«  E.g.,  Thales,  D.L.  1.34. 

80  Cleanthes,  D.L.  VII.  174.  Xenocrates  in  the  later  Aristotle  tradition,  cf. 
n.  13.  Sudden  luck  in  court  for  both:  D.L.  VII.169;  IV.8ff. 

In  a  completely  different  study,  employing  different  methods,  Professor  E.E. 
Urbach  arrives  at  the  result  that  Hillel  was  not  the  Patriarch  of  Israel  and  not  the 
permanent  president  of  the  Sanhedrium.  His  study  is  based  on  the  inner  evidence 
of  factual  bits  in  the  talmudic  sources  regarding  status,  title  and  function  of  the 
Palestinian  Sages,  without  resort  to  Greco-Roman  literature.  Cf.  "Class-Status 
and  Leadership  in  the  World  of  the  Palestinian  Sages,”  The  Israel  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  Humanities ,  Proceedings  II,  no.  4,  Jerusalem  1966  (separate  edition). 

61  Among  modem  treatments:  Rudolf  Kassel,  Untersuchungen  zur  griechischen 
und  roemischen  Konsolationsliteratur,  Munich  1958.  Constant  Martha  (sic),  fttudes 
morales  sur  Tantiquite*,  Paris  1896,  135-189;  Chas.  Favez,  La  Consolation  Latine 
Chretienne ,  Paris  1937;  idem,  introductions  to  his  editions  of  Seneca’s  Ad  Mar  dam 
de  consolatione ,  Paris  1928  and  Ad  Helviam  matrem  de  consolatione ,  Paris  1918. 
Mary  E.  Fern,  The  Latin  Consolation  As  Literary  Type ,  St.  Louis  1941;  Mary 
Evaristus  (Moran),  The  Consolations  of  Death  In  Andent  Greek  Literature  (Diss.), 
Washington,  D.C.,  1917.  Still  important:  Car(o)l(us)  Buresch,  Consulationum  a 
Graecis  Romanisque  scriptarum  historia  critica ,  Leipzig  1886. 

**  Crantor  (360-268)  with  his  exemplary  Peri  penthous  pros  Hippoklea  (now  lost, 
Jerome  still  remembered  it) — the  "Golden  Book”  (Cicero) — ushered  in  the  post- 
Sophistic  development.  The  most  famous  examples  come  from  works  and  writers 
that  also  otherwise  proved  close  to  Pharisaic-Tannaitic  items  in  the  earlier  study 
("Cynicism”),  such  as  Cicero  ( Tusc .  Disp.  I  and  III,  Ep.  ad  Fam .  (to  or  from  him) 
IV.5;  V.16,  18;  VI.  3.  Brut.  1.9,  etc.);  Seneca,  Ad  Marciam  (Dial.  VI),  ad  Helviam 
(Dial.  XII),  as  in  n.51 ;  ad  Polyhiam  (Dial.  XI);  Ep.  63,  81,  93,  99,  107;  (Pseudo-) 
Plutarch,  Ad  Apollonium;  poetic:  (Pseudo-)  Ovid,  AdLiviam.  The  Church  Fathers 
adopted  the  classical  consolatio  almost  intact. 
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the  consolatio  entered  the  mainstream  of  rhetoric  through  a  wide 
diffusion  of  its  stories,  arguments,  and  motemes,  many  of  which 
became  attached  to  the  Sage.63  Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  a  tragic 
event,  usually  death  but  also  exile,64  the  Sage  comforts  or  is  com¬ 
forted  himself.  A  whole  series  of  stories  tells  us  that  two  children 
of  the  same  hero  died  on  the  same  day:  so  with  Pericles,  Anaxagoras, 
L.  Paullus,  Lucius  Bibulus,  a  priestess  of  Juno,  and  others;  so 
with  R.  Meir,66  R.  Ishmael,66  and,  according  to  one  version, 
R.  Akiba.57  Not  only  this  framework  but  also  the  arguments  of 
comfort  and  the  similes  involved  in  a  number  of  Tannaitic  parallels 
suggest  a  common  rhetorical  background  for  this  genre  also.68 

A  third  area  of  rhetorical  literature  suggests  still  another  sophos 
genre,  as  yet  little  explored  and  little  understood.69  In  rhetoric, 
especially  in  the  popular  doxographic  works  and  their  Tannaitic 
counterparts,  a  body  of  legends  on  the  schools  seems  to  have  been 
current.  It  consists  of  stories  or  statements  on  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  The  number  of  the  Sage’s  pupils,  whether  few  or  many,  and 
whether  received  with  a  “smiling  face”  or  driven  away  with  a 
stick — both  motemes  being  claimed  for  Shammai,  Hillel’s  con¬ 
temporary  and  opponent  in  chriic  (and  halachic)  syncrisis!60 

(2)  A  typology  of  learning,  i.e.,  different  characteristics  found  in 
teachers  or  disciples,  the  final  sources  of  which  seem  to  be  Plato’s 

H  The  present  writer  has  begun  to  trace  these  in  Tannaitic  literature. 

54  Ironical,  on  a  monetary  loss:  Juvenal,  Satires  XIII.  In  the  aretalogy:  in  prison, 
Apollonius  consoles  the  inmates,  Philostratus,  Life  of  A.  of  Tyana  VII.26.  According 
to  Seneca  (after  Posidonius)  Ep.  95.65,  the  Sage-Philosopher  needs,  for  the  teaching 
of  “average”  practical  virtue,  not  only  "praeceptio”  (principles)  but  also  “suasio,” 
“consolatio”  (logos  paramythetikos)  and  “exhortatio.” 

“  Midrash  Mishle  31;  AdRN  A,  ch.  24. 

M  BT  Mo‘ed  Katan  28b. 

67  BT  Mo*ed  Katan  21b.  In  (post-BT)  Semahoth  8,  however,  only  one  son  is 
mentioned.  W.  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  Tannaiten l,  Strasbourg  1884,  p.  305,  n.3, 
tries  to  dissolve  this  discrepancy  as  a  misreading  of  Akiba’s  speech,  in  which  he 
mentions  several  sons  in  a  simile.  However,  the  gradual  penetration  (or  the  memory) 
of  rhetoric  stances  creates  precisely  such  discrepancies  (“Cynicism,”  passim). 
The  death  of  two  sons  as  a  simile  occurs  in  Lam.R.  (Proems)  II ;  as  a  memory  of 
Aharon’s  two  sons  in  Lam.  R.  20.1. 

88  The  story  of  R.  Meir’s  marriage  to  Beruria,  the  comforting  she-Sage  of  one 
story,  seems  to  be  a  variant  of  the  purported  quasi-experimental  marriages  of  the 
Cynic  philosophers  to  similar  spouses,  among  them  Hipparchia  and  Arete,  D.L. 
VI.96-98;  11.86. 

88  Dealt  with  in  “Cynicism”  32.1-33.2. 

80  BT  Shabbat,  loc.  cit.t  versus  P.A.  1.15  (1.16).  On  syncrisis  see  F.  Focke, 
“Synkrisis,”  Hermes  58,  1923,  327-368. 
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Theaetetus  and  Hesiod’s  Ages  of  Mankind,  as  applied  by  the 
Cynic  Bion  (c.  325-255).“ 

(3)  The  diadoche  of  the  school  leaders,  usually  seven  following  each 
other,  i.e.,  a  rhetorical-doxographic  pattern.6* 

(4)  The  two  simultaneous  leaders  who  are  supposed  to  have  headed 
the  academies.63 

(5)  Difficult  questions,  akousmata  or  erdtemata  ( problemata )  and  their 
answers,  usually  of  an  ethical  nature,  requiring  the  definition  of 
the  summum  bonum.  Iamblichus  distinguishes  three  different 
forms  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras,  18.81-82  (Deubner). 

(6)  Near-“unanswerable”  questions,  apora ,  or  aporiai  (aporiae),  and 
their  final  answers  (“Of  what  are  there  more,  of  the  living  or  of 
the  dead  P”).64 

(7)  The  sophos ,  as  a  “hero”  of  virtue,  possessing  immense,  encyclo¬ 
pedic  knowledge,  including  the  ability  to  write  fables.65 

11  Theaetetus  191-195;  Stobaeus  XXXI.97  (voLII,  p.  218  W.-H.);  D.L.  VII.37; 
Cicero,  Part.  orat.  VI.21,  de  orat .  11.88.360;  Auctor  ad  Herren.  III.  17.30  (Shakes¬ 
peare,  Hamlet  1.5.98);  AdRN  B,  ch.  28  and  many  parallels;  P.A.  2.8  (2.10f.); 
AdRN  B,  ch.  29,  58f.;  P.A.  5.15  (5.18)  ff;  5.12  (5.15).  Cf.  Plutarch,  Mor.  78  E. 

Judah  Goldin  has  recently  commented  on  the  passage  AdRN  B,  ch.  29,  and 
several  other  passages  referring  to  Johanan  ben  Zakkai's  academy,  Traditio  21, 
1965,  1-21,  “A  Philosophical  Session  in  a  Tannaitic  Academy”;  similarly,  Harry 
Austryrt  Wolf  son  Jubilee  Volume ,  Heb.  Section,  Jerusalem  1965,  69-92,  uMashehu 
*al  beth  midrasho  shel  Rabban  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai .”  The  atmosphere  of  Pharisaic- 
Tannaitic  teaching  becomes  alive  in  these  articles.  The  historical  assertions, 
however,  that,  for  example,  an  actual  session  on  the  particular  subject  took  place 
and  that  the  teachings  are  actually  authored  by  the  teachers  mentioned,  are,  owing 
to  the  rhetorical-legendary  nature  of  this  material,  highly  improbable.  Cf.  n.  83. 

•*  Cf.  D.L.’s  seven  “Cynics.”  That  there  is  an  affinity  to  Hellenistic  sources  in 
similar  structurings,  for  example  in  P.A.  ch.l  (the  sevenfold  pattern  as  such  has 
been  described  by  L.  Finkel stein  in  his  Mabo*  le-masichtoth  Aboth  ve-AdRN , 
New  York  1950),  has  been  effectively  asserted  by  £lie  (Elias  J.)  Bickerman,  “La 
chalne  de  la  tradition  pharisienne,”  Revue  Biblique  59,  1952,  44-54  (a  comparison 
with  doxographic-diadochic  patterns)  and  by  Boas  Cohen,  “Peculium  in  Jewish 
and  Roman  Law,”  op.  cit .,  vol.  I,  275ff.  (comparison  with  the  legal-historical 
Encheiridion  of  Pomponius,  129  A.D.).  It  is  possible  that  both  patterns  may  have 
merged  in  the  consciousness  of  the  rhetoricians  when  both  jurisprudence  and 
philosophy  became  aspects  of  the  sophos  concept. 

83  Cf.  titles  in  n.  13,  above. 

84  See  “Cynicism”  11.16;  related  material  in  L.W.  Daly  and  W.  Suchier, 
“Altercatio  Hadriani  Augusti  et  Epicteti  Philosophi,”  III.  Studies  in  Language  and 
Literature ,  24,  Nos.  1-2,  Urbana,  1939,  pp.  12,  17,  26. 

85  Although  true  for  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  assertion  of  encyclopedic 
knowledge  becomes  a  literary  stereotype.  Its  Tannaitic  equivalent,  for  example, 
the  assertion  that  a  Sage  knew  Halacha,  Aggada,  Mishna,  Midrash,  etc.,  down  to  the 
language  of  animals  and  plants,  should  therefore  not  be  used  as  an  unchecked 
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Almost  all  of  these  themes  may  occur  as  chriae ,  or  brief  dialogues 
(eristic  form),  or  as  factual  statements.66 

Similarly,  another  startling  phenomenon  is  found  in  both 
cultures.  The  same  gnome  (aphorism,  sententia ,  saying)  may  be 
quoted  in  the  name  of  several  different  Sages,  thus  making  for 
contradictory  features  in  the  overall  portrait  of  a  particular  Sage. 
Further,  and  more  important,  the  same  gnome  may  occur: 

(1)  As  the  "punchline”  of  a  ckria, 

(2)  As  an  independent  unit,  without  a  story, 

(3)  Anonymously,  often  as  a  popular  proverb, 

(4)  Occasionally  as  the  moral  of  a  fable. 

It  thus  seems  that  the  ascription  of  a  sententia  to  a  Sage  might  merely 
have  been  another  means  of  stressing  his  importance  and  does  not 
reflect  an  actual  teaching  of  his.  The  Golden  Rule,  in  a  number  of 
slightly  different  patterns,  appears  thus  in  connection  with  an 
impressive  number  of  Greek  and  Roman  rhetorical  writers,  put 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Sage  within  a  chria ,  or  in  a  dialogue,  or  as  an 
independent  item  in  a  gnomology.67  It  also  appears  in  Hellenistic- 
Jewish  rhetoric,  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Didache,  and  in  chriic 
form  attached  to  Hillel  and  Akiba.  In  all  these  cultures  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  accompanied  by  the  same  test  case  or  by  the  assertion 
that  the  Golden  Rule  is  a  kephalaiony  a  basic  and  all-embracing 
rule,  i.e.,  the  "whole  Torah”  of  the  Midrash,  and  the  "Law  and 
the  Prophets”  of  the  Gospels,  the  Greek  formulation  preceding  its 
Near  Eastern  parallels  by  centuries.  To  be  sure,  various  forms  of 
the  Golden  Rule  had  been  current  earlier  in  the  Near  East  in 
general  (Ahikar)  and  in  Judaism  in  particular  (Tobit,  Sirah), 
as  they  were  in  other  probably  unrelated  cultures  (China,  India).68 

claim  for  the  emergence  of  mysticism  but  can  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
“arcane’*  knowledge  was  important  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  legend. 

The  claim  of  having  written  fables  is  already  doubtful  for  Socrates,  Plutarch, 
Mot.  16  C  after  Phaedo  60  d.  Fables  recommended  in  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric 
II.xx.5-8,  1393  b-1394  a.  Thus  also  for  Solon,  Antisthenes,  Hillel,  Meir  and  Akiba. 
Legendary  fable  tellers  may  become  rhetorical  (or  “Cynic-Stoic”)  heroes:  Odysseus, 
Aesopus.  In  detail  in  “Cynicism,”  32.5.2. 

M  See  “Cynicism”  11.16ff.  for  discussion  and  sources. 

*7  For  detailed  references  and  discussion  of  the  entire  subject  see  “Cynicism” 
19.16-20. 

65  Cf.  L.  Philippides,  Die  Goldene  Regel  (Diss.),  Leipzig  1929;  H.H.  Rowley, 
“The  Chinese  Sages  and  the  Golden  Rule,”  Bull.  John  Rylands  Libr .  1940,  321- 
352;  A.  Dihle,  Die  Goldene  Regel ,  Goettingen  1962. 
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The  point  here  made  is  that  Greco-Roman  rhetoric  reactivated 
and  reformulated  older  original  materials  in  the  Near  East.69 
A  common  historical  fate,  first  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and  then 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  must  have  favored  this  process. 

However  this  may  be,  the  genres  used  by  both  Greco-Roman 
rhetoric  and  Tannaitic  literature  must  be  recognized  and  evaluated. 
For  Greco-Roman  literature  in  general  some  of  this  task  has  been 
undertaken  by  classicists,70  by  New  Testament  scholars,17  and 
more  recently  by  folklorists.72  The  field  is  still  wide  open,  however, 
for  the  same  task  in  Tannaitic  literature,  in  spite  of  the  pleadings 
of  the  late  Arthur  Marmorstein73  and  recently  of  Jacob  Neusner.74 
Apart  from  preliminary  attempts,  mostly  in  the  form  of  prole¬ 
gomena,  some  serious  beginnings  have  been  made,76  especially  in 


w  Lev.  19.18  may  thus  have  been  the  original  form  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  earlier 
Jewish  culture,  cf.  Targum  Lev.  19.18.  Lev.  and  the  rhetorical  echoes  together  in 
the  Akiba  story. 

70  Among  others,  by  Norden,  op.  cit.,  Gerhard,  op.  cit.,  Perry,  op.  cit.,  R.  Hirzel, 
Der  Dialog  I,  Leipzig  1 895 ;  R.  Reitzenstein,  Hellenistische  W under erzaehlungen *, 
Leipzig,  reprinted  1963;  Eliz.  Haight,  The  Roman  Use  of  Anecdotes  In  Cicero, 
Livy  and  the  Satirists ,  New  York  1940;  John  Bams,  “A  New  Gnomologium. ” 
Class.  Quart .  44  and  45,  1950  and  1951,  126-137  and  1-19.  Scattered  items  in  P.W. 
(cf.  Index  in  vol.  23;  9  of  1959 — which  is  exclusive  of  vol.  24;9A1  and  Supplements 
1X-X)  and  v.  Christ,  Schmid,  Staehlin,  op.  cit.,  index. 

71  G.  Rudberg’s  articles  in  Symbolae  Osloenses  14  and  15,  Theol.  Studien  und 
Kritiken  Oil;  Coniectanea  Neotestamentica  II,  etc.,  and  the  movement  of  Form- 
geschichte,  especially  the  work  of  Rudolf  Bultmann  and  Martin  Dibelius. 

7*  Andr6  Jolles,  Einfache  Formeh *,  Darmstadt  1930  (reprinted  1958);  Trenkner, 
op.  cit.;  C.W.v.  Sydow,  uKategorien  der  Prosa-Volksdichtung ,”  in  Selected  Papers 
On  Folklore,  Copenhagen  1948,  60-88;  Kurt  Ranke,  "Einfache  Formen,”  in  Suppl. 
Fabula ,  Berlin  1961,  1-11. 

75  "The  Background  of  the  Haggadah,”  Hebrew  Union  College  Annual  6,  1929, 
184.  He  was  aware  of  the  relationship  between  "diatribe”  and  Midrash,  but  pre¬ 
ferred  a  mixture  of  literary  and  theological  analysis  to  a  technical  one.  (His  essays 
are  reprinted  in  Studies  in  Jewish  Theology ,  Memorial  Vol.,  ed.  J.  Rabbinowitz 
and  M.S.  Lew,  Oxford  1950). 

74  A  Life  of  Rabbi  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai ...,  Leiden  1962,  p.  3. 

76  E.g.,  in  Birger  Gerhardsson’s  Memory  and  Manuscript ,  Uppsala  1961  (criti¬ 
cized  in  W.D.  Davies,  The  Setting  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ,  Cambridge  1964, 
Appendix  XV);  E.  Stein,  op.  cit.;  Dov  Noy’s  extensive  writings:  Diss.,  an  analysis 
of  Hebrew  material —  yet  unpublished — as  an  addition  to  Stith  Thompson, 
Motif  Index  of  Folk  Literature ,  6  vols.,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  1955-58;  ka-sippur 
ha-amami.,.,  Jerusalem  1960  (mimeographed);  mabo*  le-sifrut  ha-aggada ,  ibid., 
1961  (mimeographed.)  Benjamin  de  Vries*  "The  Literary  Nature  of  the  Haggada,” 
(Heb.),  Niger  Jubilee  Vol.,  ed.  Arthur  Biram  et.  al.,  Soc.  for  Bibl.  Research,  Jeru- 
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the  pioneering  work  of  Siegfried  Stein  on  symposia  literature,76 
that  branch  of  ancient  literature  which  described  a  banquet  as 
“a  fellowship  of  seriousness  and  gaiety,  and  of  discourse  and 
activity,' *  as  Plutarch  has  it,77  and  finally  began  to  include  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  food  and  eating  habits  as  part  of  the  conversation,  cul¬ 
minating  in  Athenaeus'  15-“volume”  Deipnosophistae.  Sympotic 
literature  of  the  Roman  period  leans  heavily  on  rhetorical  genres 
and  devices,  and  rhetoric,  in  turn,  has  made  heavy  use  of  it. 

Systematic  treatment  is  overdue  also  for  the  smallest  literary 
elements  of  rhetoric,78  for  motemes,  as  we  called  the  minimal 
motif-like  independent  element,  and  for  similemes,  as  one  could 
call  the  minimal  basis  in  literary  comparison,  such  as  in  parable, 
metaphor,  simile,  and  others.  Such  similemes  are:  the  soul  as  a 
guest;  life  as  a  deposit;  the  choice  of  two  ways  at  the  crossroads;79 
the  athlete;  the  craftsman;  the  statue;  the  theatre  and  the  circus; 
all  common  in  Hellenistic  rhetoric  as  well  as  Tannaitic  and  Amoraic 
(200-500)  Midrash.80  Another  such  elementary  unit  is  the  numerical 
saying,  i.e.,  items  stating  summarily  the  number  of  various 
phenomena,  such  as  Anacharsis'  three  grapes  of  the  vine — pleasure, 
drunkenness,  disgust — and  Thales'  (or  Socrates’  or  Plato's)  three 
reasons  for  gratitude — to  be  a  human,  and  not  a  beast;  a  man,  and 


salem  1959,  303-309,  is  a  precarious  attempt  to  prove  that  Gunkel’s  biblical  cate¬ 
gories  are  applicable  to  the  Midrash.  Cf.  also  Ben-Amos,  op.  cit .  Mostly  concerned 
with  later  periods  is  Bernard  Heller,  “Das  hebraeische  und  arabische  Maerchen,” 
in  J.  Bolte,  G.  Polivka,  Anmerkungen  zu  den  Kinder -  und  Hausmaerchen  der  Brueder 
Grimm ,  5  vols.,  Leipzig  1913-32,  vol.  IV,  315-418.  For  earlier  articles  on  fable 
and  mashal  see  Ben-Amos  and  Emanuel  bin  Gorion,  Shevile  ha-aggada ,  Jerusalem 
1949. 

78  Op.  cit.,  n.  21. 

77  Mor.  708  D,  Quaestiones  conviviales . 

78  As  distinct  from  genre  research.  The  motemes  of  the  chria ,  as  far  as  they  are 
pertinent  for  Tannaitic  literature,  have  been  treated  in  “Cynicism”  IV,  “The 
Atomistic  Structure  of  the  Chria.” 

79  That  is,  the  famous  “Choice  of  Heracles,”  also  called  “Heracles  at  the  Cross¬ 
roads”  or  Prodicus’  Fable,  as  in,  for  example,  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia  II.i.21fF. 
Its  use  and  role  in  Greco-Roman  literature,  especially  in  Cynicism,  are  amply 
treated  in  Karl  Joel’s  Der  echte  und  der  xenophontische  Sokrates ,  3  vols.,  Berlin. 
1893-1901. 

80  Parallels  usually  concern  a  single  item  but  a  sequence  of  similes  attached  to 
a  chria  on  Hillel  in  Lev.R.  34.3,  776f.,  is  paralleled  by  a  similar  sequence  in  Seneca, 
Ep .  64.9-10,  see  “Cynicism”  15.1  Of.  This  practically  eliminates  the  possibility 
of  coincidence. 
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not  a  women ;  a  Greek,  and  not  a  barbarian,81  the  latter  being  paral¬ 
leled  in  the  Tannaitic  daily  morning  prayer8* — Zeno’s  seven 
sophisms,  D.L.  VII.25,  the  seven  treatments  of  a  theme  (among 
them  hermeneutics)  in  Auctor  ad  Herrenium  IV.iv.  57ff.  (written 
c.85  B.C.),  and  Hillel’s  seven  (occasionally  three)  hermeneutic 
rules,  Tos.  Sanhedrin  7  end.  Proverbs;  catalogues  of  vices  and 
virtues;83  and  thaumasta,  i.e.,  terse  narratives  expressing  the 


51  D.L.  1.103;  1.33;  Lactantius,  Div.  Instit.  III.  19  (Plato)  cf.  Plutarch,  Marius 
46.1  (third  blessing:  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Socrates).  On  the  parallels  to  the  three 
(or  four)  stages  of  drunkenness  of  the  Anacharsis  item  in  midrashic  and  other  cul¬ 
tures,  see  Max  Gruenbaum,  Gesammelte  Aufsaetze  zur  Sprach -  und  Sagenkundc \ 
ed.  Felix  Perles,  Berlin  1901:"Die  verschiedenen  Stufen  der  Trunkenheit  in  der 
Sage  dargestellt,”  pp.  435-441.  Another  example  of  the  basic  genre:  Plato’s  three 
archai :  God,  matter,  idea,  as  in  (Pseudo-)Plutarch’s  (Aetius’)  De  placit .  philos. 
(quoted  as  Plutarch  in  Diels,  Doxographi ,  p.l)  and  the  three  Tannaitic  "things  on 
which  the  world  rests,”  i.e.,  archai ",  in  P.A.1.2.  and  1.18  (1.19):  Torah,  (Temple-) 
cult,  active  loving-kindness,  etc. 

M  Initial  blessings:  "...not  a  barbarian;  ...not  a  slave;  ...not  a  woman,”  S.  Baer, 
Seder  * Avodath  Yisra*elf  rev.  ed.,  New  York  1937.  Cf.  Tos.  Berakhoth  7.18, 
p.  16,  1.22,  BT  Menahoth  43b;  PT  Ber.  IX.2,  13b  (Judah  b.  Ilai  or  R.  Meirl); 
cf.  Paul  in  Gal.  3.28.  Cf.  Ismar  Elbogen,  Der  juedische  Gottesdienst 8,  Frankfurt 
1931,  p.  90. 

M  J.  Goldin,  Traditio,  p.  12,  failing  to  recognize  the  genre,  considers  (the 
five-fold  catalogue  of  virtues  and  vices  of)  P.A.  2.9f.  (2. 12f.)  as  philosophical  material 
once  discussed  at  an  actual  session.  Actually,  it  is  closer  to  folklore,  as  are  so  many 
numerical  sayings  and  "catalogues”  in  rhetoric,  or,  at  best,  popular-rhetorical 
ethics,  and  this  is  also  the  reason  for  the  missing  mention  of  Torah  in  the  passage. 
Such  catalogues  are  frequent,  too,  in  early  Christian  non-philosophical  works 
such  as  the  Didache.  To  be  sure,  ethical  propositions  were  prominently  discussed 
in  the  Hellenistic  philosophical  schools  but,  as  it  seems,  in  a  more  technical  and 
systematic  manner.  Johannes  Straub,  in  his  Heidnische  Geschichtsapologetik  in  der 
christlichen  Spaetantike,  Bonn  1963,  p.  113,  represents  a  minority  opinion  in  his 
assumption  that  for  practical  purposes  the  philosophical  schools  taught  Vulgaerethik 
(under  the  term  of  hypothetikos  logos  and  other  terms)  as  a  permissible  popular 
summarization  of  the  usual  formal  and  technical  (analytical,  argumentative  and 
decisory)  ethics.  Assertions  that  seem  to  confirm  this  opinion  in  Seneca’s  Epistles 
94  and  95  are,  however,  already  rhetorical  rationalizations  for  the  preponderance 
of  popular  ethics  in  rhetoric.  On  the  other  hand,  Cynical  ethics  must  have  been 
of  the  popular  variety  to  begin  with  (though  perhaps  not  with  Antisthenes),  but 
then  it  was  ethics  of  the  street  and  not  of  the  academy. 

The  pattern  for  Goldin’s  passage  seems  to  have  been  a  rhetorical  catalogue  of 
vice  and  virtue.  The  session  is  probably  apocryphal,  and  the  item  glorifies  the 
sophos  and  his  world.  Concerning  these  catalogues  cf.  Siegfried  Wibbing,  Die 
Tugend-  und  Lasterkataloge  im  NT  und  ihre  Traditionsgeschichtet  BZNT  25,  Berlin 
1959. 
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Sage's  amazement  at  the  contradictions  inherent  in  any  culture, 
are  other  such  brief  items.84 

Sound  method  requires  further  the  tracing  of  the  dimensions  of 
a  literary  phenomenon,  i.e.,  its  statistical  properties.  In  the  case 
of  the  cynizing  chria,  for  example,  there  are  30-35  different  examples 
in  all  of  talmudic  literature,  whereas  there  are  probably  more  than 
1,000  in  Hellenistic  literature  and  the  papyri,  among  them  some  20 
different  items  on  the  use  of  the  Sage's  stick  alone.85  There  are 
probably  over  5,000  different  aphorisms  in  Hellenistic  rhetorical 
and  gnomological  literature.  There  are  hundreds  of  pseudo- 
rational  explanations  of  ‘‘natural  phenomena,"  such  as  answers 
to  the  question  why  Babylonians  have  elongated  heads,  which  turns 
up  in  the  widely  distributed  pseudo-Hippocratic  collections  as 
well  as  the  first  chria  on  Hillel  of  BT  Shabbat  31a.  Some  of  this 
material  is  contributed  by  Euhemerus  and  Euhemerism,  e.g., 
the  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  gods  by  a  historical- 
psychological  theory,  which  made  so  profound  an  impression  on 
the  ancient  world.  The  massiveness  of  these  examples  in  Greco- 
Roman  rhetoric  puts  a  number  of  phenomena  into  proper  per¬ 
spective.  It  is,  for  example,  of  invaluable  help  in  understanding  the 
total  literary  pattern  as  well  as  the  total  content  and  value  system 
of  the  genres.  It  becomes  thus  clear  that  in  the  chria  all  Sages  were 
once  slaves,  all  were  abjectly  poor,  and  almost  all  once  did  menial 
work.  Only  on  these  grounds  can  the  interdependence  of  Cleanthes 
items  and  Hillel  anecdotes  be  fully  established  and  their  probable 
non-historicity  be  suggested.  To  be  sure,  an  entire  profession  may 
have  occupied  a  certain  rung  on  the  economic  scale — all  monks 
are  poor  and  in  some  countries  all  university  professors — but,  then, 
the  chrta  speaks  of  the  self-same  Sage-Heroes  as  being  wealthy, 


M  Examples  of  thaumasta  below,  p.  84. 

The  problem  of  rhetorical  components  of  larger  non-rhetorical  genres,  such  as 
romance,  aretalogy,  martyrology,  satire,  mime,  comedy,  etc.,  is  not  mentioned 
here,  since  Tannaitic  parallels  to  these  genres  are  rare  and  mostly  extra-rabbinical; 
e.g.,  the  romance  included  in  the  Testament  of  Joseph  (Phaedra  and  Hippolytus 
motif,  cf.  Martin  Braun,  History  and  Romance  in  Graeco-Oriental  Literature , 
Oxford  1938).  Theodore  Burgess*  Epideictic  Literature,  Chicago  1903,  reconstructs 
a  literary  mood  or  aspect  of  much  of  rhetoric  rather  than  a  true  genre. 

M  Cf.  “Cynicism**  10.3.  They  are  the  pattern  for  Shammai’s  often  misdiagnosed 
building  ruler,  'ammath  habinyan ,  BT  Shabbat  31a.  This  strange  term  seems  to  be 
merely  a  variant  of  this  moteme,  introduced  owing  to  the  use  of  the  regular  keyword 
“stick,**  maqqel,  in  the  item  immediately  before,  ibid. 
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so  Diogenes,  so  Crates,86  so  Cleanthes,  and  so  Hillel.87  Attempts  to 
harmonize  such  contradictions  are  as  fruitful  as  the  simple  solution 
that  was  once  offered  when  the  “original* *  skull  of  a  saint  was  shown 
at  two  different  places:  one  skull  was  said  to  represent  the  saint 
in  his  younger  years,  the  other  in  his  ripe  old  age.  Rather,  the 
chriae  are  aimed  at  teaching  incisive  social  ideals:  ataraxiay  self- 
knowledge,88  the  simple  life,  absolute  freedom  ( parrhesia ),89  non¬ 
conformity,  the  acquisition  of  virtue  through  knowledge.  Whereas 
the  stress  on  these  values  does  mirror  a  historical  situation,  the 
mention  of  the  Sage  may  only  indicate  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  as  well  as  the  esteem  of  the  social  value  in  question.  “De 
personis  indicatur,  sed  de  rebus  contenditur,”  says  Quintilian 
rightly. 

The  concept  of  the  great  individual  in  later  rhetorical  culture 
is  thus  determined  not  by  his  actual  achievement — which  may  have 
been  merely  the  catalyst — and  not  by  his  actual  teachings — which 
were  frequently  unknown — but  by  an  a  priori  concept  of  the  Sage, 
and  it  is  this  concept  which  seems  to  have  determined  the  use 
of  chriae  and  aphorisms  in  the  description  of  his  wisdom  and 
career.  In  other  words,  the  so-called  problem  of  the  “historical 
Socrates,” — as  realistically  recognized  by  Gigon  and  Chroust;90 — 
of  the  “historical  Thales’*  or  Democritus,  to  whom  cynicizing 
gnomic  material  was  ascribed  posthumously, — as  rightly  asserted 
by  Classen,  Snell  and  Stewart;91 — the  “historical  Diogenes,” 
— as  critically  analyzed  by  Gerhard,  v.  Fritz,  Rudberg  and 


89  Cf.  D.L.  VI.87  with  Teles’  item  in  Stobaeus  III.  1.98  (p.44  W.H.).  On  Diogenes 
cf.  Plutarch  Mot.  499  D  (An  vitiositas) ;  Suidas  A  1143,  ed.  Adler,  II,  p.  101; 
Musonius,  ed.  Hense,  87  A,  p.  43. 

87  D.L.  VII.  170;  BT  Ketuboth  67b  cf.  BT  Sotah  21a.  Fully  documented  in 
“Cynicism”  27.3  and  30.5ff.  The  motif  that  a  sophos  gives  his  entire  fortune  away, 
is  another  matter  again. 

88  Even  the  Delphic  “know  thyself”  occurs  in  the  mouths  of  several  Greek 
Sages. 

89  Preserved  in  the  Hebrew-Aramaic  cognate  parhesia,  which  seems  to  occur 
occasionally  in  the  original  chriic  sense. 

90  Olof  A.  Gigon,  Sokrates ,  Bern  1947;  Anton-Hermann  Chroust,  Socrates , 
Man  and  Myth ,  London  1957. 

91  C.J.  Classen,  in  P.W.  Suppl.X.,  1965,  s.v .  “Thales,”  especially  931-935; 
Snell,  op.  cit .;  Zeph  Stewart,  “Democritus  and  the  Cynics,”  Harv.  Stud .  in  Class . 
Philol.  63,  1958,  179-191. 
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Sayre;92 — the  “historical  Jesus,”93  as  well  as  the  “historical 
Hillel,”94  reflects  the  general  historical  problem  of  all  who  were 
at  one  time  or  another  considered  sophoi ,95 
Among  the  statistical  properties  of  a  genre  its  distribution,  i.e., 


91  Gerhard,  op.  cit . ;  Rudberg,  op.  cit . ;  F.  Sayre,  Diogenes  of  Synope ,  Baltimore 
1938;  The  Greek  Cynics ,  Baltimore  1948.  K.v.  Fritz,  Quellenuntersuchungen  zu 
Leben  und  Philosophic  des  Diogenes  von  Sinope,  Philologus  Suppl.  18.11,  Leipzig 
1926. 

93  A  huge  field  of  endeavor,  accessible  through  the  Subject  (Tide)  Index  of 
Libraries,  Introductions  to  the  NT,  surveys  on  recent  NT  research,  or  pertinent 
encyclopedias  (Hastings,  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegemvart ;  etc.).  Quite  fre¬ 
quently  the  problem  is  seen  in  4 ‘reverse**;  apocalyptic,  soteriological,  proto- 
agnostic,**  and  Sonship  portrayals  are  rejected  as  unhistorical,  whereas  the  portrayal 
as  sophos  is  taken  at  face  value. 

94  In  the  light  of  the  approach  suggested  here,  the  19th  century  struggles  between 
Abraham  Geiger,  Delitzsch  and  Renan  as  to  the  question  of  influences  (Jesus/ 
Hillel)  are  somewhat  quixotic.  If  at  least  they  had  discussed  the  influences  of  the 
respective  idealizations!  Even  recent  biographies  of  Hillel  use  the  talmudic  material 
uncritically,  except  Kaminka,  op .  cit.,  and  Hallewy,  Sha'are .  They,  in  turn,  rely 
frequently  on  haphazard  and  unsystematic  comparisons. 

96  Here  the  difficult  problem  arises  as  to  what  made  a  Sage  important  enough 
to  deserve  such  posthumous  recognition.  As  indicated  before,  this  may  be  his 
creations  and  activities  as  a  Founder.  (The  Founder  and  Inventor  appears  in  myth 
as  the  Culture-Hero,  e.g.,  Anacharsis  as  the  inventor  of  the  anchor  and  the  potter’s 
wheel,  D.L.  1.105.) 

Intriguing  is  the  further  question  whether  the  sophos  features  acquired  in  legend- 
arization  and  rhetoric  are  in  any  intrinsic  way  related  to  the  original  contribution 
of  the  Sage.  The  answer,  if  any  can  be  given  with  any  certainty,  will  depend  on  the 
availability  of  other  sources,  especially  genuine  fragments,  or  on  particular  features 
within  the  rhetorical  portrait  that  are  not  in  line  with  the  stereotype.  It  is  thus 
certain  from  non-rhetorical  sources  that  Thales  is  indeed  the  author  of  important 
mathematical  insights,  see  Classen,  op.  cit.,  Diels,  Vorsokratiker ,  and  G.S.  Kirk 
and  J.E.  Raven,  The  Presocratic  Philosophers ,  Chicago  1964.  Thales*  mathematical 
pioneering  apparently  became  the  catalyst  in  the  formation  of  his  chriic  and 
gnomic  features  as  a  Founder-Sage.  These  features,  however,  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  mathematics.  Similarly,  Democritus*  aphorisms  (and  his  eternal  smile) 
have  little  to  do  with  his  atomic  philosophy  or  his  equally  important  mathematics. 

To  be  sure,  many  creative  minds  of  the  Western  orbit  have  indeed  excelled  in 
science  and  philosophy.  Thus  Plato,  Leibniz,  Pascal  and  Bertrand  Russell  are 
known  for  both.  If  we  would  encounter,  however,  a  popular-rhetorical  report 
which  would  describe  the  philosophy  of  all  these  four  as  essentially  one,  as  non¬ 
technical,  and,  above  all,  as  identical  with  the  philosophy  of  the  era  of  the  report,  a 
serious  historical  problem  would  present  itself  to  the  critic. 

Hillel*s  main  historical  achievement  (it  may  have  been  multiple)  could  have 
been  a  legal  reform  or  measures  of  timely  “emergency”  halachah,  probably  his¬ 
torical  if  one  compares  similar  emergency  measures  in  the  Rome  of  the  Principate. 
For  preliminary  orientation  see  Oxford  Class.  Diet.,  “Law  and  Procedure,”  5. 
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the  frequency  of  its  use,  its  whereabouts  and  accessibility,  are 
of  significance.  The  Near  East  would  hardly  reproduce  a  hapax 
legomenon  but  would  have  a  far  better  opportunity  to  get  hold  of 
an  item  that  is  quoted  frequently.  Once  the  "scope”  of  a  genre  has 
thus  been  established,  its  history  has  to  be  traced.  The  Greek 
chria ,  for  example,  is  centuries  older  than  the  Pharisaic-Tannaitic 
examples,  and  developed  from  a  static  form,  centering  around  the 
mere  utterances  of  wisdom  or  bon  mots,  to  the  burlesque  form 
of  the  Cynics  Teles  and  Bion  in  the  3rd  century.96  Its  great  Roman 
revival  slightly  precedes  HillePs  lifetime,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Tusculan  Disputations ,  c.  45  B.C.,  or  coincides  with  it,  and  is  thus  a 
terminus  a  quo .  But  one  must  not  omit  the  fact  that  the  Hillelite 
chriae  occur  for  the  first  time  in  the  codifications  of  c.200-250  A.D. 
This  date  coincides  with  the  heavy  chria  users  Aelianus,  Athenaeus, 
Diogenes  Laertius  and  the  authors  of  the  pseudo-Cynic  letters,97 
as  a  terminus  ad  quern  for  the  rise  of  the  Tannaitic  chria . 

Another  methodological  desideratum  is  the  determination  of 
the  social  function  of  the  genres.  Undoubtedly  rhetoric  did  not 
only  provide  a  useful  mode  of  expression  and  operation  for  the 
speaker,  writer,  jurist,  and  politician.  It  had  become  strongly 
ethicizing,  propagating  the  way  to  virtue  as  ennobling  or  redemp- 
tory  for  a  society  in  rapid  change  and  under  stress.98  Rhetoric  would 
thus  also  view  the  nature  of  man  and  the  dimensions  of  the  gods 
or  even  of  God,  using  a  fervent,  pleading  or  sentimental  tone,  quite 
unlike  the  detached,  objective,  and  systematic  way  of  formal 
philosophy.  And  yet,  a  practical  popular  quasi-rational  ethics 
that  would  weather  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  encourage  simplicity 
and  ataraxy  was  central  in  rhetoric.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the 
usefulness  of  this  rhetorical  sophos-e thics  that  it  could  finally 
approximate  an  inter-cultural  "currency”  as  much  as  Greek  art 
or  Greek  burial  custom;  that  the  "pagan”  and  Christian  versions 


M  See  “Cynicism**  ch.3. 

87  Ed.  R.  Hercher,  Epistolographi  Graeci Paris  1873. 

8S  The  factors  usually  given  for  this  historical  situation  are  the  “decline**  of  the 
polis  and  the  rise  of  empire,  the  emergence  of  new  social  classes,  the  expansion  of 
slavery,  the  continuous  economic  crisis  (of  Rome),  earlier  Greek  particularism  and 
later  Roman  civil  wars,  foreign  invasions,  the  increasing  number  of  competing 
cults  and  ways  of  life — all  encouraging  a  flight  into  the  self.  Generalizations  of  this 
kind  can  be  variously  applied  for  the  period  of  400  B.C.  (the  proliferation  of  the 
Greek  philosophical  schools)  to  400  A.D.  (the  establishment  of  Christianity). 
These  are  also  the  centuries  of  the  domination  of  rhetorical  culture. 
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of  the  Sentences  of  Sextus  could  largely  overlap;99  that  “Pagan,” 
Jew  and  Christian  alike  could  view  their  lifelong  struggle  for  virtue 
as  an  “athletic”  and  “ascetic”  contest — i.e.,  as  requiring  continuous 
practice  and  strenuous  effort;100  and  that  Origen  could  claim  that 
Christianity  was  a  popular  version  of  the  same  ethics  of  which 
Plato  was  a  learned  version.101 

Rhetoric  had  also  to  provide  the  necessary  legitimization  and 
glorification  of  its  own  spokesmen,  of  the  scholar-teacher-jurist- 
administrator  class.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  is  thus  self-glorification. 
Chrysippus,  according  to  D.  L.  VII. 122,  thus  reformulated  Plato's 
rule  that  the  philosophers  should  be  kings,  quite  realistically, 
when  he  recommended  that  the  wise  alone  are  fit  to  administrate, 
judge,  and  orate.  Philodemus  of  Gadara,  c.  110-40/35  B.C., 
claimed  that  “rhetoric  alone  makes  laws”  and  that  the  true  rhetors 
were  righteous.102 

Since  the  belief  in  life  after  death  had  become  quite  common, 
we  would  expect  that  a  class  aspiring  to  sophos- status  and  pro¬ 
pagating  it  as  the  true  way  of  life  would  project  this  ideal  into  their 
concept  of  the  Hereafter,  most  likely  in  the  form  of  an  academy 
or,  at  least,  as  a  learning  experience.  This  is,  indeed,  the  case. 
Plutarch,  c.  46-after  120,  using  ample  Platonic  precedents,103  tells 


*•  Cf.  the  recent  edition  of  Henry  Chadwick,  Texts  and  Studies,  Cambridge  1959, 
2nd  ser. 

100  W.  Jaeger,  Early  Christianity  and  Greek  Paideia ,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1961, 
passim ;  F.C.  Grant,  Roman  Hellenism  and  the  New  Testament ,  Edinburgh  1962, 
p.  164;  Joh.  Leipoldt,  “Griechische  Phiiosophie  und  fruehchristliche  Askese,” 
Berichte  ueber  die  Verhandlungen  d.  saechs.  Akad.  d.  Wiss .  z .  Leipzig ,  Philol.-Hist. 
Klasse,  v.106,  Heft  4,  Berlin  1961,  1-67,  passim;  Y.  F.  Baer,  Yisra*el  ba-'amimt 
Jerusalem  1955,  passim.  The  two  latter  fail  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the 
rhetorical  varieties  of  askesis  which  are  non-dualistic — i.e.,  not  based  on  a  dichotomy 
of  body  and  spirit  but  practice-achievement  directed  and  strongly  Cynico-Stoic — 
and  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  Neoplatonic  and  quasi-Gnostic  varieties  which  pre¬ 
suppose  the  superiority  of  the  “Spiritual”  over  the  Physical;  cp.  especially  the 
non  sequitur  in  Leipoldt,  op.  cit.t  p.  4.  In  most  “pagan**  and  Jewish  (-Palestinian) 
sources  and  in  some  (non-Pauline)  Christian  rhetoric  the  former  type  of  askesis 
prevails. 

101  Contra  Celsum  VI.  1-2;  VII.61. 

101  Cf.  H.M.  Hubbell,  uThe  Rhetorics  of  Philodemus ,**  Transactions  of  the  Conn. 
Acad,  of  A.  and  5.,  vol.  23,  242-382,  p.  343  (Fragm.  inc.  Sudhaus  II,  179,  fr.III), 
cp.  p.  360  (Fragm.  hypomn.  II,  275,  fr.  X)  and  ibid.  (II,  279,  fr.  XXII).  Some  criti¬ 
cism  of  rhetoric,  however,  is  proffered  in  Philodemus*  treatise. 

103  Cp.  Timaeus  30  B,  41-42,  90  A;  Phaedo  81  B-C;  Phaedrus  256  B,  Republic 
621  C-D;  Timaeus  58  D,  Phaedo  109  B,  111  B;  Phaedrus  248  A-B;  etc. 
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the  tale  of  the  gradual  liberation  and  improvement  of  the  mind- 
element  after  death  of  those  who  had  made  righteousness  and 
reason  dominant  in  their  lives.  Although  this  experience  resembles 
more  a  mystical  astral  ascent  and  an  initiation  rite  than  an  academic 
session,  the  developing  “Spirits/*  nevertheless,  see  and  learn  a 
great  deal.104  Much  clearer  is  Origen’s  case  (c.  185-253).  In  Paradise 
God  will  organize  a  school  for  souls  with  angelic  instructors,  and 
syllabus,  examinations  and  promotions  to  higher  spheres  are  not 
missing.105  In  the  Amoraic  sources  the  concept  of  the  Academy 
On  High,  yeshivah  shel  mafalah  (heb.)  or  methibhta  de  reqiy'a 
(aram.)  emerges  in  Palestine  c.  250,  in  Babylonia  c.  300.  Details 
include  talmudic  discussion,  God  as  teacher,  the  depth  and  esoteric 
character  of  the  instruction — which  is  superior  to  angelic  lore — 
and  even  a  seating  order.106 

The  intriguing  question  can  now  be  asked  whether  the  Tannaim 
and  their  Pharisaic  predecessors,  using  rhetorical  techniques  and 
the  ideology  of  the  Sage  in  a  similar  fashion,  represent  in  Judean 
culture  the  identical  class,  similarly  entrusted  with  the  practical 
tasks  of  law,  administration  and  cult,  similarly  under  the  threat 
of  a  still  more  powerful  ruler,107  similarly  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  heritage  by  new  techniques,  and 
similarly  clashing  with  the  hoipolloiy  i.e.,  the  €Am  ha-arets .  Indeed, 
its  attractiveness  as  an  ideology  for  an  elite  scholar-bureaucracy 
may  have  been  among  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  rhetorical 
system  in  the  first  place. 

104  Mot.  943ff.  (de  facie),  Cp.  the  use  of  the  notions  of  joy  (943  C),  crowned 
victors,  ray  of  light  (D),  and  nourishment  by  exhalation  (E)  with  the  similar  syn¬ 
drome  in  BT  Berakhot  17a  (Rab,  160/175-247,  Palestine  and  Babylonia)  and  AdRN, 
Version  A,  3a,  p.4  (anon.):  “...the  righteous  sit  (with)  their  crowns  on  their  heads 
and  are  nourished  by  (Ber.:  enjoy)  the  radiance  of  the  Shekhinah...” 

105  De  principiis  (Rufinus),  ed.  P.  Koetschau,  II.2.4ff.  ( Die  Griech .  Christl,  Schrift - 
steller  d.  Ersten  Drei  Jahrh.t  Origenes  Werke  I),  Leipzig  1913.  Cf.  E.R.  Dodds, 
Pagan  and  Christian  in  an  Age  of  Anxiety ,  Cambridge  1965,  p.  129,  who  remarks 
that  for  Origen  "Heaven  is  an  endless  university.”  The  idea  of  the  heavenly  aca¬ 
demy  is  here  combined  with  concepts  of  purgation  and  sublimation  that  strongly 
resemble  the  situation  in  the  Platonic  item  of  Plutarch,  above,  whereas  the  details 
to  be  learned  and  their  esoteric  nature  resemble  the  talmudic  material  quoted 
below. 

ioft  BT  Pes.  (Johanan,  died  279,  Palestinian);  BT  Baba  Metsica  85b  (Pal.); 
86a  (Bab.);  Pesikta  de  R.  Kahana,  ed.  S.  Buber,  107a;  PT  Shabbat  VI,  end,  8d 
(Krot.). 

X07  A  native  tyrant  or  Rome.  Exile  or  martyrdom  was  more  often  than  not  the 
fate  of  the  major  figures  of  both  cultures. 
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While  in  this  present  study  the  existence  of  such  a  scholar- 
bureaucrat  class  in  Palestine  is  proposed  on  the  grounds  of  their 
$o/>Ao$-ideology  and  their  use  of  Greco-Roman  rhetorical  forms  and 
stances,  Prof.  Urbach,  in  his  aforementioned  study  and  Prof. 
Neusner,  in  a  recent  essay108  use  historical  and  legal  talmudic 
material  to  suggest  the  existence  of  such  a  judicial-administrative- 
instructional  class.  Prof.  Neusner  deals  with  the  Babylonian 
Amoraim  and  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  their  influence  on  syna¬ 
gogue,  piety  and  custom  was  only  through  their  expository  skill, 
while  their  official  activities  consisted  of  the  adjudication  of  property 
transactions,  family  status  and  market  supervision  as  well  as  other 
doings  in  the  interest  of  the  Exilarchate.109 

The  entire  situtation  evokes  further  the  suspicion  that  the 
Pharisees  may  have  been  the  most  Hellenized  group  in  Judea  and 
may  have  offered  a  desirable  alternative  to  the  creation  of  a  foreign 
court  bureaucracy,  or  native  bureaucracy  of  their  own,  for  the  later 
Hasmoneans  and  the  Herodians.110  The  strongly  Israel-centered 
and  devout  makeup  of  the  Pharisees  and  Tannaim  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  Hellenization.  A  revealing  instance  is  the  great  Roman 
conservative  and  patriot  Cato  Major  (M.  Porcius,  234-149),  who 
counts  among  the  most  brilliant  Hellenists  of  the  Romans.111 
Toynbee  felt  inclined  to  call  his  anti-Hellenism  a  pose,,  following 
herein  Plutarch’s  evaluation.112 

The  inner  dynamics  of  a  bureaucracy  of  this  type  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  some  special  studies,  such  as  those  of  Fred  N. 
Riggs  at  Indiana,  and  Shmuel  Noah  Eisenstadt  at  Jerusalem.113 

108  Jacob  Neusner,  “The  Rabbi  and  the  Community  in  Talmudic  Times,” 
C(entral)  C(onference  of)  A(merican)  R(abbis)  Journal  14,  1967,  65-76,  cf.  his 
A  History  of  the  Jews  in  Babylonia  II,  Leiden  1966. 

108  The  essays  by  Urbach  and  Neusner  were  published  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  study  and  are  otherwise  not  used  in  it.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that 
a  cross-cultural  and  literary  study  as  this  one  would  arrive  at  a  similar  result.  The 
Urbach  and  Neusner  essays  do  not  discuss  literary  genres  nor  the  relation  of 
talmudic  materials  to  Greco-Roman  situations. 

110  Cf.  their  periods  of  collaboration  with  the  Pharisees.  No  clash  between  Hillel 
and  the  Judean  court  or  Rome  is  reported. 

111  He  was  able  to  orate  in  vernacular  Greek  and  to  use  the  classics  effectively. 
Plutarch,  Cato  Major ,  ch.  12;  E.V.  Marmorale,  Cato  Major* t  Bari  1949. 

118  A.J.  Toynbee,  Hannibal* s  Legacy  II,  London  1965,  414-428. 

113  Riggs:  Comparative  Bureaucracy:  The  Politics  of  Officialdom ,  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  1962;  Administration  in  Developing  Countries  (The  Theory  of  Prismatic 
Society),  Boston  1964.  Eisenstadt:  Comparative  Institutions ,  New  York  1964, 
Section  III,  “Bureaucracy  and  Bureaucratization.” 
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Their  observations,  made  on  other  bureacracies  of  this  type,  seem, 
at  first  glance,  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  also  on  Pharisaic  moves, 
maneuverings,  and  attitudes.  The  Hellenist  skills  of  Judean 
Pharisaism  may  quite  well  have  developed  with  historical  prede¬ 
cessors  of  theirs  under  the  Ptolemaic  regime,  which  was  apparently 
a  period  of  fruitful  symbiosis.114  Newly  acquired  political  inde¬ 
pendence  will  sooner  or  later  bring  the  most  skillful  class  to  the 
fore,  unless  their  members  have  compromised  themselves  entirely 
through  allegiance  to  their  former  oppressor. 

An  additional  shortcoming  of  previous  scholarship  is  the  habit 
of  juxtaposing  in  parallel  columns  talmudic  materials  with  similar 
items  of  the  New  Testament.  The  largest  attempt  of  this  sort  was 
Strack-Billerbeck’s  monumental  commentary  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  from  Talmud  and  Midrash’.115  To  be  sure,  this  is  in  some 
respects  a  useful  undertaking,  but  more  often  it  leads  to  erroneous 
conclusions  about  relationships  and  sources.  When  passages 
seem  to  indicate  rhetorical  coloration,  comparison  should  include 
the  Greco-Roman  parallels;  i.e.,  a  triple  column  is  a  must.116  Thus, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt.  V-VIII,  Luke  VI:  20-37,  should 
be  compared  not  only  to  a  midrashic  homily,  or  considered  to  be 
an  echo  of  the  Decalogue  or  a  reaction  to  the  Tannaitic  legislation 
at  Jabneh  (Jamnia),117  but  also  be  explored  in  its  relation  to  Greco- 
Roman  rhetoric,118  since  it  shows  traces  of  rhetorical  style  and 


114  Cf.  the  Ptolemaic  use  of  Jewish  mercenaries  and  of  Alexandrinian  Jewish 
officials  of  many  types,  and  Ptolemaic  ties  with  the  Tobiads.  Cf.  V.A.  Tcherikover, 
Hellenistic  Civilization  and  the  Jews,  Philadelphia  1959;  and  (with  A.  Fuks),  Corpus 
Papyrorum  Judaicarum,  3  vols.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1957-64.  Cf.  also  the  subsequent 
rapid  Hellenization  of  the  Hasmoneans.  The  latter  must  have  fought  for  inde¬ 
pendence  rather  than  for  de-Hellenization. 

115  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch9,  7  vols.,  Munich 
1926  (partial  reprint  1961). 

114  Gerhard  Kittel’s  (ed.)  equally  monumental  Theological  Dictionary  of  the  NT, 
tr.  G.W.  Bromiley,  3  vols.  (in  progress),  Grand  Rapids  1964 —  is  virtually  a  three 
column  study  (German:  6  vols.,  reprinted  Stuttgart  1957.  The  usefulness  of  this 
work  is  lowered  in  many  places  by  an  artificial  differentiation  between  Christian 
and  non-Christian  phenomena  and  an  a  priori  devaluation  of  the  latter).  In  a 
fourth  “column”  OT  precedents  are  given.  Still  valuable  is  J.J.  Wet(t)stein*s 
He  Kaine  Diathike ,  2  vols.,  Amsterdam  1751-52  (reprinted  Graz  1962). 

117  So  variously  Asher  Finkel,  The  Pharisees  and  the  Teacher  of  Nazareth ,  Leiden 
1964;  W.D.  Davies,  The  Setting  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ,  Cambridge  1964. 

ua  Illumination  through  Hellenistic  materials:  K.F.G.  (also  D.C.F.G.)  Heinrici, 
Die  Bergpredigt ,  BGENT  III.  1,  Leipzig  1905  (biased).  On  early  Christianity 
generally:  Carl  Schneider,  Geistesgeschichte  des  antiken  Christentums ,  2  vols., 
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sophos  ideology.  Public  temple  scenes  in  which  Hillel  or  Jesus 
castigate  popular  piety  must  not  be  juxtaposed  without  relation  to 
Diogenes*  or  Antisthenes’  many  similar  actions.119  When  in 
Matthew’s  attempt  at  a  sophos  portrayal  the  central  Sage  attacks  the 
hypocrisy  of  Pharisaism,  no  excess  on  the  part  of  actual  Pharisees 
living  or  dead  may  have  been  the  cause,  but  rather  the  temptation 
to  use  the  Greek  cynicizing  thaumaston  in  the  style  of  Anacharsis,  a 
Scythian  Sage,  who  “uncovers”  the  hypocrisies  of  Greek  culture: 
“He  said  he  wondered  (thaumazein  . . .  elege)  how  the  Greeks  should 
legislate  concerning  violence  while  they  honor  athletes  for  wounding 
each  other,”  D.L.  1.103,  and  a  host  of  others.  Only  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Formgeschichte  and  Rudberg  have  moved  in  this  direction, 
without  committing  themselves,  however,  in  regard  to  questions 
of  historicity. 

The  claim  of  such  an  adoption  of  rhetorical  content  by  an  other¬ 
wise  apparently  exclusive  culture  would  be  more  plausible  if 
parallels  to  it  existed  elsewhere.  This  is  indeed  the  case.  The  early 
Church,  for  example,  was  so  impressed  with  the  rhetorical  mold 
that,  among  others,  Arrian-Epictetus’  Encheiridion  was  more  than 
once  edited  in  the  form  of  a  Christian  paraphrase,  and  Minutius 
Felix  reworked  Cicero’s  De  natura  deorum  into  his  dialogue 
Octavius,  all  without  mention  of  the  original  author.120  Of  course, 
in  the  Near  East,  the  adoption  of  short  rhetorical  items  was  prob¬ 
ably  made  “subconsciously,”  i.e.,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
unthinkable  that  a  true  teacher  would  not  have  embodied  in 
himself  all  known  features  of  any  positive  ideal  or  happening.  The 
Romans,  hardly  a  spineless  people,  had  made  such  adoptions  from 
Greek  rhetoric  on  a  small  scale.  On  a  large  scale,  they  preferred  to 


Munich  1954.  Papyri:  Adolf  Deissmann,  Licht  vom  Osten*,  Tuebingen  1923  (. Light 
From  the  East,  tr.  L.R.M.  Strachan,  London  1911).  Chas.  Norris  Cochrane, 
Christianity  and  Classical  Culture,  New  York  1941,  1944  (reprinted  1957)  and  the 
writings  of  Henry  Chadwick,  Adolf  Bonhoeffer,  F.  Pfister,  W.L.  Knox,  C.H. 
Dodd,  F.J.  Doelger,  F.C,  and  R.M.  Grant  and  R.  Bultmann. 

119  Derivation  of  these  scenes  from  Greco-Roman  rhetoric  (and  the  suspicion 
of  their  non-historicity)  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  these  items  counter 
the  influence  of  another  Teacher-Sage  or  movement,  i.e.,  that  Hillel  items  attempt 
to  counter  Jesus*  portrayal,  or  vice-versa,  or  that  Hillel’s  portrayal  counters  that 
of  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (the  latter  idea  briefly  suggested  by  B.  Wacholder,  Nico¬ 
laus  of  Damascus,  Berkeley  1962).  For  this  reason,  the  attempts  of  Finkel  and  Davies 
(see  n.  117,  above)  are  of  value. 

110  J.  Stelzenberger,  Die  Beziehungen  der  fruehchristlichen  Sittenlehre  zur  Ethik 
der  Stoa,  Munich  1937,  ch.  14:  Paraphrasis  Christiafta  and  Pseudo-Nilus. 
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identify  themselves  openly  with  the  heroes  of  the  Greeks  and  could 
thus  leave  the  original  names  intact.  This  happened,  too,  in  later 
patristic  tradition,  as,  for  example,  with  Maximus  Confessor, 
c.  580-662,  in  his  valuable  collection  Loci  communes,121  and  in 
medieval  Islam  where  scholarly  habits  were  quite  advanced.122 

A  final  requirement  of  scholarship  is  a  greater  appreciation  of 
what  adoption  actually  means.  Adoption  is  very  rarely  slavish.  As 
a  rule  it  signifies  the  recognition  that  a  kindred  spirit  prevails  in 
the  other  culture,  or  that  an  urgent  common  problem  has  been 
successfully  solved  there.  When  it  comes  to  the  means  of  survival, 
there  is  often  little  choice.  But  only  vital  and  living  cultures  borrow; 
rigid  and  -stationary  societies  do  not.  Moreover,  the  rhetorical 
world,  in  its  stress  on  practical  ethics  and  the  ideal  of  the  Sage, 
resembled  ancient  Oriental  Wisdom  Literature  (c.  2500-700), 
which  had  been  acceptable  to  the  earlier  Hebrew  culture  of  the 
biblical  period.123  Indeed,  philosophy,  as  Seneca  understands  it, 
is  actually  called  “sapientia”  in  his  94th  Epistle,  15f.  and  passim. 
Philosophy,  rhetorically  hypostasized,  can  “speak” — “inquit, ” 
95.10— just  as  hokhmah  in  biblical  and  midrashic  texts.  Considerable 
sections  of  both  Oriental  Wisdom  and  Greco-Roman  rhetoric 
were  religiously  neutral  or  inoffensive.  Both  seem  to  have  been  the 
product  and  tool  of  bureacracies.124  Rhetorical-Cynical  non¬ 
conformism,  especially  the  odd  demonstrative  act  and  the  critique 
of  the  public  by  the  Sages,  resembled  earlier  Hebrew  prophetic 
stances. 

Adoption,  furthermore,  means  adaptation.  The  latter  was  mani¬ 
fold  and  complex  in  early  talmudic  culture:  the  Greek  chria,  for 
example,  was:  (1)  “naturalized,”  i.e.,  told  of  Pharisaic  and  Tannaitic 
heroes;  (2)  transcendentalized,  i.e.,  used  for  the  propagation  of 
revealed  Torah  and  the  acquisition  of  immortality;  (3)  most  often 
“legitimized”  or  “testimonialized”  by  the  addition  of  a  more  or 

1,1  In  Opera  Omnia,  J.P.  Migne,  Patrologia  Graeca,  vol.  91,  Paris  1865. 

>“  See  Franz  Rosenthal,  Das  Fortleben  der  Antike  im  Islam,  Zurich  1965. 

1,3 All  introductions  to  the  OT.  Further :  J.C.  Rylaarsdam,  Revelation  in  Jewish 
Wisdom  Literature,  Chicago  1946  (he  continues  the  work  of  Gressmann,  Baum¬ 
gartner  and  Fichtner);  Robert  Gordis,  The  Book  of  God  and  Man,  Chicago  1965; 
James  B.  Pritchard,  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts...2,  Princeton  1955;  ed.  M.  Noth, 
D.  Winton  Thomas,  Wisdom  in  Israel  and  in  the  Ancient  Near  East,  Leiden  1955. 
H.  Schmoekel,  Kulturgeschichte  des  Alten  Orient,  Stuttgart  1961. 

1,4  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Robert  Gordis  speaks  of  a  responsible  middle 
class,  “The  Social  Background  of  Wisdom  Literature,"  Hebrew  Union  College 
Annual  18,  1943-44,  78-118. 
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less  fitting  confirmative  biblical  quotation,  a  testimonium  or  mar - 
tyrion  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  Greco-Roman  rhetoric  where  it 
is  similarly  used;125  (4)  “humanized,”  i.e.,  the  Sages  were  made 
to  be  less  mordant  with  the  “victims”  of  their  wit  and,  consequently, 
less  witty.  At  a  later  stage,  when  the  true  chriic  nature  of  the  stories 
was  perhaps  no  longer  fully  understood  or  no  longer  admissable, 
the  chria,  and  with  it  the  fictional  debate  and  other  genres,  were  (5) 
halachized,  i.e.,  considered  an  actual  event  and  legal  precedent  from 
which  further  law  could  be  derived.126  Adaptation  of  this  sort, 
however,  signifies  a  partial  rejection  of  the  original  material,  and 
its  elevation  from  a  popular  level  to  serious  legal  use.127  (6)  Rhe¬ 
torical  material  was,  of  course,  only  selectively  adopted;  and, 
finally,  (7)  its  narrative  technique  was  used  creatively  in  the  (still 
rhetorical)  combination  of  chriic  and  other  motemes  into  a  new 
unit,  as,  for  example,  in  the  story  of  Hillel  in  the  Snow,  BT  Yoma 
35b,  which  is  totally  made  up  of  chriic  elements. 

Many  additional  circumstances  point  to  such  an  adoption  of 
Greco- Roman  rhetoric  in  early  talmudic  culture.  The  express 
distinction  between  oral  and  written  lore  and  the  consciousness 
of  their  problematic  relationship  is  found  in  both  cultures128 
and  finally  ended  in  a  general  wave  of  codifications  of  cultural 
materials  of  all  types  in  both  cultures  from  150  to  250.129  We  find 

115  Definition  in  Cicero's  Topica  73;  see  “Cynicism"  41.1. 

1,8  For  example,  the  rather  bawdy  and  witty  report,  totally  composed  of  similar 
Greco-Roman  elements,  of  HillePs  exhibiting  a  bull  as  a  cow  in  the  Temple,  TB 
Betsah  20af.  Chriae  are  also  used  to  illustrate  already  existing  law.  Cf.  “The 
Transformation  of  a  Chria**  Erwin  R.  Goodenough  Memorial  Volume ,  Suppl. 
Numen ,  XIV,  Religions  in  Antiquity ,  Leiden  1968,  372-411,  IV.2. 

117  The  Hebrew  chria  is  non-political;  its  Hellenistic  counterpart  is  often  aggres¬ 
sively  political.  In  Judaic  culture,  however,  opposition  against  Rome,  empire  and 
tyranny  found  expression  in  other  literary  media,  such  as  the  martyrology,  the 
apocalypse,  even  the  romance,  halachah,  and  various  midrashic  forms.  The 
political  fable,  however,  exists  in  both  cultures. 

1,8  Aristotle,  Rhet.  I.x.6,  1368  b;  I.xiii.2,  1373b.  Cf.  Diogenes  in  D.L.  VI.48 
(oral  transmission  superior)  with  Hillel  in  Shabbat  31a  (reliance  on  oral  transmission 
necessary).  Cf.  Ben-Amos,  op.  cit.t  pp.  19-29.  Gerhardsson’s  work,  throughout, 
is  devoted  to  this  subject :  Rabbinic  Judaism:  19-181 ;  early  Christianity:  182-335. 

129  West:  grammar  and  criticism,  curiosa,  symposia,  gnomes,  philosophical 
vitae  and,  above  all,  law.  Judea:  earlier  attempts  and  final  Mishna,  Tosefta,  halachic 
Midrashim,  AdRN,  possibly  Gen.R.  and  Lev.  R.,  Megillath  Ta'anith,  earliest 
form  of  Seder  Olam.  Our  contention  is  that  some  historical  necessity  (possibly 
a  mere  receding  of  creativity)  in  both  cultures  brought  about  practically  simul¬ 
taneous  codifications  of  both  Roman  and  Judean  material  by  the  representatives 
of  similar  bureaucracies. 
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the  same  singling  out  of  Epicurus  and  Oenomaus  as  the  bites 
noires  of  later  rhetoric,130  and  the  same  diffusion  and  proportional 
distribution  of  echoes  of  popular  Hellenistic  philosophies,  such 
as  Pythagorean  bits,  some  Platonic  material,  a  fair  amount  of 
Stoicism  (all  twice  if  not  thrice  removed  from  their  origin)  and, 
above  all,  the  all-pervading  coloration  of  Cynicism,  partly  in  the 
sense  in  which  rhetors  and  even  Stoics  asserted  “that  the  Sage 
cynicizes,  Cynicism  being  a  short-cut  to  virtue.”131 

If  Pharisees  and  Tannaim — and  similarly  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church — indeed  have  acquired  and  developed  farther  the  literary 
tools  of  another  bureaucracy,  the  possibility  exists  that  Roman 
administrators  may  have  borrowed  from  their  Near  Eastern  counter¬ 
parts.  Indeed,  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae ,  XLV.  6f.,  i.e., 
Lampridius,  thus  claims  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus 
recommended  the  ordination  procedures  used  for  Christian  and 
Jewish  “priests”  (i.e.,  in  the  case  of  the  latter:  rabbis)  to  Roman 
officials  for  the  installation  of  provincial  governors,  revenue  officials 
and  army  officers!  In  LI.  5  Alexander  Severus  is  shown  to  have 
made  the  Golden  Rule,  as  received  from  Christians  and  Jews  (thus 
expressly  the  text),  an  official  imperial  slogan,  being  used  even  in 
military  law.132 

A  final  example  from  the  Christian  hierarchy  reflects  the  blurred 
borderlines  between  bureaucratic-rhetorical  terminology,  popular 
philosophy,  and  religious  doctrine.  Augustine  calls  the  Golden 
Rule,  as  it  appears  in  different  formulations,  “vulgare  proverbium” 

150  Thus  in  Orations  VI  and  VII  of  Emperor  Julian.  On  a  positive  use  of 
Epicurean  materials  in  Rabbinic  literature  cf.  Encyclopaedia  Judaica  (Engl.) 
Jerusalem-New  York,  1969-70,  s.v.t  “Epicureans  and  Epicureanism/* 

131  D.L.  VII.  121  (Apollodorus).  Rhetorical  nostalgia  for  Cynicism  (often  hand 
in  hand  with  criticism  of  its  abuses)  with  Philo,  Seneca,  Musonius  Rufus,  Epictetus, 
Dio,  Favorinus,  Lucian,  Plutarch,  Maximus  of  Tyre  and  Julian,  also  with  a  number 
of  Church  Fathers.  Last  but  not  least  with  Diogenes  Laertius.  On  Philo’s  “Cynical 
source,*'  reflected  in  a  description  of  the  festival  cycle  in  Cynic-nostalgic  terms, 
see  Isaak  Heinemann,  Philo's  griechische  und  juedische  Bildungt  Darmstadt  1929-32 
(reprinted  1962),  142-145. 

133  The  test  cases  supplied  in  this  passage  may  have  been  older  valid  military 
law  to  which  the  Golden  Rule  became  secondarily  appended.  On  the  other  hand, 
similar  test  cases  combined  with  the  Golden  Rule  are  already  found  in  the  Akiba 
passage,  Philo,  Luke,  and  some  others,  cf.  n.  67. 

Whether  Lampridius*  incidents  are  historically  true  or  only  express  a  certain 
tendentiousness  of  his  work  is  not  decisive  for  our  argument.  In  either  case,  the 
existence  of  such  a  rhetorical-bureaucratic-ethicizing  ideology  is  evident,  either 
with  the  emperor  or  with  his  historian. 
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in  De  ordine  II.8.25 ;  he  counts  it  among  the  "praecepta  sapientium” 
and  as  part  of  Natural  Law  in  De  quantitate  animae  73;  he  stresses 
its  absolute  validity  in  De  doctrina  Christiana  III.  14  but  establishes 
closer  ties  with  revelationary  doctrine  mainly  in  Enarrationes  in 
Psalmos ,133 

A  critical  reflection  on  Greco-Roman  rhetoric  and  its  techniques 
and  genres,  as  it  was  in  fact  undertaken  in  Greco-Roman  antiquity 
in  a  highly  sophisticated  attempt,  must  be  continued  in  modern 
scholarship  and  followed  by  an  exploration  of  the  Near  Eastern 
genres.  Only  then  can  their  significance  for  history,  biography,  and 
intercultural  relations  be  determined.  The  historian,  meanwhile, 
has  to  use  this  material  only  with  the  greatest  of  caution  and  the 
greatest  of  ingenuity. 


1,1  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina  32,  p.  1006;  32,  p.  1075;  34,  p.  74.  Enarr.  Ps.  35 
(sermo  1.34);  Ps.  51  (sermo  10.23);  Ps.  57  (sermo  1.8). 
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THE  SEDER  OF  PASSOVER  AND  THE 
EUCHARISTIC  WORDS 

BY 

GORDON  J.  BAHR 

Orangeburg,  South  Carolina 

Several  decades  have  passed  since  the  standard  works  on  the 
order  of  the  paschal  meal  were  written.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
attempts  to  place  the  eucharistic  words  within  the  framework  of 
that  meal.  The  following  study  is  meant  to  be  an  examination  of 
a  part  of  the  material  in  these  older  works.  I  have  reviewed  much 
of  the  primary  source  material  on  which  these  earlier  works  rest; 
and  find  that  the  texts  do  not  always  support  the  reconstructions 
which  were  based  on  them.  Therefore,  I  offer  my  own  reconstruction 
of  the  order  of  the  paschal  meal  and  try  to  place  the  eucharistic 
words  within  that  order.  I  shall  not  refer  to  previous  reconstructions, 
since  they  will  be  familiar  to  the  reader;  to  engage  in  polemics  would 
only  take  up  space. 

The  order  of  the  paschal  meal  can  be  determined  rather  accurately 
by  reconstructing  the  order  of  the  normal  festive  meal  and  then 
changing  and  adjusting  that  order  on  the  basis  of  the  texts  which 
deal  specifically  with  the  paschal  meal.  This  is  possible  because  the 
Jewish  meals  for  special  occasions  were  only  variants  of  the  one 
standard  form  of  the  festive  meal. 

An  important  point  to  note  about  the  Jewish  festive  meal  of  the 
Tannaitic  period  is  that  it  paralleled  the  contemporary  Graeco- 
Roman  festive  meal,  except  for  the  specifically  religious  elements, 
e.g.,  prayers  were  said  at  the  same  points  in  both  meals,  but  the 
content  of  the  prayers  were  different  in  the  respective  meals.  In 
their  dining  habits  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  ways,  the  Jews  were 
a  part  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  but  not  yet  fully  integrated. 
The  similarities  between  the  dining  habits  of  the  Jews  and  those 
of  their  contemporaries  can  be  demonstrated  for  a  long  period  prior 
to  the  age  of  the  Tannaim,  and  both  Tannaitic  and  Graeco-Roman 
texts  point  to  the  East  as  the  source  of  their  table  customs.  An 
abundance  of  textual  material  makes  possible  a  detailed  and 
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accurate  reconstruction  of  the  Jewish  festive  meal;  wherever 
possible,  I  shall  call  attention  to  an  even  more  copious  supply  of 
Graeco-Roman  texts  relative  to  the  non- Jewish  festive  meal.  In 
other  words,  I  shall  treat  the  paschal  meal  as  one  among  many 
Jewish  festive  meals,  and  set  the  Jewish  festive  meals  in  the  larger 
context  of  other  festive  meals  in  that  period  of  history.  In  each 
case,  I  shall  cite  the  earliest  texts  w'hich  I  have  been  able  to  find; 
in  almost  even*  instance  numerous  additional  texts  could  have  been 
given.  The  vastness  of  the  literature  from  this  period  of  history 
precludes  any  claim  to  exhaustiveness. 

Since  the  Tannaitic  literature  covers  a  period  of  about  four 
centuries,  I  shall  assign  a  more  precise  date  to  the  texts  whenever 
possible,  even  though  my  purpose  is  to  reconstruct  the  paschal  meal 
from  the  Tannaitic  literature  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  it  was  celebrated 
in  any  one  part  of  that  period.  I  shall  also  date  the  non-Jewish 
materials  whenever  that  is  possible.  The  disregarding  of  dates  is  one 
of  the  deficiencies  which  I  find  in  previous  works  on  this  subject. 
If  there  is  a  history  of  Theology,  and  a  history  of  the  halakah,  then 
there  must  also  be  a  history  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 

For  both  the  festive  meal  and  the  paschal  meal,  we  have  two 
different  kinds  of  textual  material:  those  texts  which  present  a 
summary  or  outline  of  the  meal,  and  those  which  offer  information 
on  a  particular  part  of  the  meal.  The  latter  texts  are  scattered 
throughout  the  Tannaitic  literature;  the  former  are  found  in  only 
five  places.  The  three  summarizing  texts  which  deal  with  the 
festive  meal  are  as  follows. 

(T.  Berakoth  4,  8,  98) 

What  is  the  order  of  the  meal  ?  The  guests  enter  [the  house]  and  sit  on 
benches,  and  on  chairs  until  all  have  entered.  They  all  enter  and  they 
[servants]  give  them  water  for  their  hands.  Each  one  washes  one  hand. 
They  [servants]  mix  for  them  the  cup;  each  one  says  the  benediction 
for  himself.  They  [servants]  bring  them  the  appetizers;  each  one  says 
the  benediction  for  himself.  They  [guests]  go  up  [to  the  dining  room] 
and  they  recline,  and  they  [servants]  give  them  [water]  for  their  hands; 
although  they  have  [already]  washed  one  hand,  they  [now]  wash  both 
hands.  They  [servants]  mix  for  them  the  cup ;  although  they  have  said 
a  benediction  over  the  first  [cup]  they  say  a  benediction  [also]  over  the 
second.  They  [servants]  bring  them  the  dessert;  although  they  said  a 
benediction  over  the  first  one,  they  [now]  say  a  benediction  over  the 
second,  and  one  says  the  benediction  for  all  of  them.  He  who  comes 
after  the  third  course  has  no  right  to  enter. 

(P.  Berakoth  iod4) 
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The  order  of  the  meal  is  taught  in  a  Baraitha:  The  guests  enter  and  sit 
on  benches  and  on  chairs  until  all  are  assembled.  They  'servants'  bring 
to  them  [guests]  wine;  each  one  says  the  benediction  for  himself.  They 
[servants]  bring  [water]  for  their  hands;  each  one  washes  one  of  his 
hands.  They  [servants]  bring  to  them  the  appetizers;  each  one  says  the 
benediction  for  himself.  They  [guests'  go  up  [to  the  dining  room'  and 
they  recline.  They  [servants]  bring  to  them  wine;  although  he  each 
one]  has  said  a  benediction  over  the  first  [cup  of  wine',  it  is  necessary 
to  say  a  benediction  over  the  second,  and  [now]  one  says  the- benediction 
for  all  of  them.  They  [servants;  bring  to  them  water  for  the  hands; 
although  he  [each  one]  has  [already]  washed  one  hand,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  wash  both  hands.  They  [servants'  bring  to  them  the  dessert : 
one  says  the  benediction  for  all  of  them.  And  a  guest  has  no  right  to 
enter  after  three  courses. 

(B.  Berakoth  43a  top) 

What  is  the  order  of  the  meal  ?  The  guests  enter  Lthe  house  and  sit  «>n 
benches  and  on  chairs  until  they  have  all  come  in.  They  [servants' 
bring  them  water;  each  one  washes  one  hand.  Wine  comes  before  them; 
each  one  says  the  benediction  for  himself.  They  [the  guests]  go  up  and 
recline,  and  water  comes  for  them;  although  each  one  has  already' 
washed  one  hand,  he  repeats  and  washes  both  of  them.  Wine  comes  to 
them;  although  each  one  has  [already'’  said  the  benediction  for  himself, 
one  [now]  says  the  benediction  for  all  of  them. 

These  three  summaries  disagree  only  with  regard  to  the  order  in 
which  one  is  to  mix  the  wine  and  wash  the  hands.  The  Tosephta 
and  the  Babylonian  Talmud  follow  the  order  of  the  School  of 
Shammai,  while  the  Palestinian  Talmud  follows  the  order  of  the 
School  of  Hillel 1). 

The  order  of  the  paschal  meal  is  summarized  in  the  following 
two  texts. 

(M.  Pesachim  io.  1-9) 

1)  On  the  eve  of  Passover,  close  to  minhah ,  one  does  not  eat  until  it 
gets  dark. 

And  even  a  poor  man  in  Israel  does  not  eat  until  he  reclines. 

And  they  do  not  give  him  less  than  four  cups  of  wine,  and  even  (if 
it  must  come)  from  the  charity  plate. 

2)  They  mix  for  him  the  first  cup. 

The  School  of  Shammai  say,  one  recites  the  benediction  over  the  day, 
and  after  that,  one  recites  the  benediction  over  the  wine.  But  the 
School  of  Hillel  say,  one  recites  the  benediction  over  the  wine,  and 
after  that,  one  recites  the  benediction  over  the  day. 


*)  M.  Berakoth  8.2.  T.  Ber.  6,  2,  I310. 
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3)  They  bring  before  him. 

He  dips  with  the  lettuce  until  he  reaches  the  course  of  bread. 

They  bring  before  him  unleavened  bread,  lettuce,  fruit  puree,  and 
two  cooked  dishes,  even  though  the  fruit  puree  is  not  a  command¬ 
ment.  Rabbi  Eleazar  bar  Zadok  [grandfather  and  grandson  of  same 
name,  late  first  century  and  middle  second  century  A.D.]  says,  "It 
is  a  commandment." 

And  in  (the  days  of  the)  Temple,  they  used  to  bring  before  him  the 
carcass  of  the  pascal  lamb. 

4)  They  mix  for  him  the  second  cup. 

And  here  the  son  questions  his  father.  Hut  if  the  son  has  not  (enough) 
knowledge,  his  father  instructs  (prompts)  him. 

"Why  is  this  night  different  from  all  (other)  nights? 

For  on  all  (other)  nights  we  eat  (either)  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread;  tonight,  only  unleavened. 

For  on  all  (other)  nights  we  eat  various  kinds  of  herbs;  tonight, 
bitter  herbs. 

I* or  0!*  (other)  nights  we  eat  flesh  roasted,  stewed,  or  boiled 
tonight,  only  roasted. 

For  on  all  (other)  nights  we  dip  once;  tonight,  twice." 

And  according  to  the  understanding  of  the  son,  his  father  instructs 
him,  beginning  with  disgrace  and  concluding  with  praise. 

And  he  expounds  from  "A  wandering  Aramaean  was  my  father" 
I>t.  xxvi  5j  until  he  finishes  the  entire  section. 

3)  Rabban  (.aniliel  fend  first  century  A.D.]  used  to  say,  "Anyone  who 
has  not  said  these  three  things  on  Passover  has  not  fulfilled  his 
obligation.  And  these  are:  pascal  lamb,  unleavened  bread,  bitter 
herbs." 

Passover  because  the  Place  passed  over  the  houses  of  our  fathers 
in  Egypt. 

I  'n  leave  tied  bread  because  our  fathers  were  redeemed  from  Egypt. 
Hitter  herbs  because  the  Egyptians  made  bitter  the  lives  of  our 
fathers  in  Egypt. 

In  each  and  every  generation  one  is  obligated  to  see  himself  as  if  he 
went  out  of  Egypt,  as  it  is  said,  "And  you  shall  tell  [hgd]  your  son 
on  that  day  saying,  'Because  of  what  the  Lord  did  for  me  in  my 
exodus  from  Egypt.'  "  [Ex.  xiii  8]. 

Therefore  we  are  obligated  to  thank,  to  praise,  to  laud,  glorify,  to 
exalt,  to  honor,  to  bless,  to  extol,  and  to  adore  him  who  has  done  for 
our  fathers  and  for  us  all  these  signs,  bringing  us  from  slavery  to 
freedom,  from  sorrow'  to  rejoicing,  from  mourning  to  a  feast  day, 
from  darkness  to  great  light,  from  servitude  to  redemption.  And 
(therefore)  let  us  say  before  him,  Praise  ye  the  Lord! 

6)  How  far  does  one  recite  ? 

The  School  of  Shammai  say,  "Up  to,  * ...  the  joyous  mother  of 
children."'  [Ps.  cxiii  9]  But  the  School  of  Hiliel  say,  "Up  to  #. . .  flint 
into  a  spring  of  water."'  [Ps.  cxiv  8] 

And  one  concludes  with  Redemption. 
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Rabbi  Tarphon  [early  second  century  A. IX]  says,  “ . . .  who  redeemed 
us  and  redeemed  our  fathers  from  Egypt/* 

But  he  did  not  add  a  conclusion. 

Rabbi  Akiba  [early  second  century  A. IX]  says,  ‘‘Therefore,  may  the 
Lord,  our  God  and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  bring  us  in  peace  to  the 
other  feasts  and  pilgrim  festivals  which  are  coming  to  meet  us,  while 
we  rejoice  in  the  building  of  vour  city  and  are  glad  in  your  service 
(worship).  And  may  we  eat  there  from  the  sacrifices  and  from  the 
pascal  lamb  etc.  . . until  “Blessed  are  you.  O  Lord,  redeemer  of 
Israel/* 

7)  They  mix  for  him  the  third  cup. 

He  says  a  benediction  over  his  meal. 

(They  mix  for  him)  the  fourth  (cup). 

He  completes  the  Hallel  over  it  and  also  says  the  benediction  for  the 
song  over  it. 

Between  these  cups,  if  one  wishes  to  drink,  let  him  drink.  Between 
the  third  and  the  fourth  he  must  not  drink. 

8)  They  may  not  conclude  after  the  pascal  lamb  with  dessert. 

If  some  of  them  fell  asleep,  they  may  (continue  to)  eat. 

If  all  (fell  asleep),  they  may  not  (continue  to)  eat. 

Rabbi  Jose  [middle  second  century  A.D.]  says,  “If  they  take  a  nap, 
they  may  (continue  to)  eat.  If  they  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  they  may 
not  (continue  to)  eat. 

9)  The  pascal  lamb  makes  the  hands  unclean  after  midnight. 

The  piggul  and  the  Remnant  make  the  hands  unclean. 

“If  one  recites  the  benediction  for  the  pascal  lamb,  it  exempts  (him 
from)  the  one  for  the  festal  offering.  If  one  recites  the  one  for  the 
festal  offering,  it  does  not  exempt  (him  from)  the  one  for  the  pascal 
lamb.**  These  are  the  words  of  Rabbi  Ishmael  [early  second  century 
A.D.],  Rabbi  Akiba  says,  “That  one  does  not  exempt  this  one,  and 
this  one  does  not  exempt  that  one.** 

(T.  Pesachim  io.  1-14) 

1)  On  the  eve  of  Passover,  close  to  minhah ,  one  does  not  eat  until  it 
gets  dark. 

And  even  a  poor  man  in  Israel  does  not  eat  until  he  reclines. 

And  they  do  not  give  him  less  than  four  cups  of  wine  in  which  there 
is  a  quantity  of  one-fourth  (log),  either  new  or  old,  or  unmixed  or 
mixed. 

Rabbi  Judah  [middle  second  century  A.D.]  says,  “Provided  that 
there  is  the  taste  of  wine  and  the  appearance.*' 

2)  They  mix  for  him  the  first  cup. 

The  School  of  Shammai  say,  “One  recites  the  benediction  over  the 
day  and  after  that  one  recites  the  benediction  over  the  wine** 
because  the  day  brings  (=  is  the  occasion  for)  the  wine.  For  the  day 
arrives  and  is  already  sanctified,  but  the  wine  has  not  yet  come.  But 
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the  School  of  Hillel  say,  "One  recites  the  benediction  over  the  wine, 
and  after  that,  one  recites  the  benediction  over  the  day"  because 
the  wine  brings  (=  is  the  occasion  for)  the  sanctification  of  the  day. 

3)  Another  explanation:  the  benediction  over  the  wine  is  a  constant; 
the  benediction  over  the  day  is  not  a  constant. 

But  the  halakah  is  according  to  the  School  of  Hillel. 

4)  •  -  •  • 

5)  The  servant  may  dip  the  intestines  [of  the  paschal  lamb  (or  the 
festal  offering  ?)  as  an  appetizer  before  he  serves  the  meal]  and  he  may 
place  them  before  the  guests  [as  an  appetizer].  And  although  there 
is  no  (Biblical)  proof  for  the  matter,  there  is  a  suggestion  for  it, 
"Break  up  your  fallow  ground  and  do  not  sow  among  the  thorns." 
[Jer.  iv  3] 

6)  •  .  •  • 

7)  •  •  •  * 

8)  .  .  .  . 

9)  .  .  .  . 

Rabbi  Eliezer  [early  second  century  A.D.^  says,  "They  may  give  un¬ 
leavened  bread  to  the  children  eariv  [i.e.,  before  the  appointed  time 
in  the.  main  meal]  so  that  they  do  not  go  to  sleep." 

Rabbi  Judah  [middle  second  century  A.D.1  says,  "Although  he  has 
eaten  only  one  course,  although  he  has  dipped  only  one  lettuce,  they 
may  give  unleavened  bread  to  the  children  early  so  that  they  do  not 
go  to  sleep." 

Unleavened  bread,  fruit  puree,  lettuce,  although  the  fruit  puree  is 
not  a  commandment. 

Rabbi  Elazar  bar  Zadok  [see  M.  x  3]  says,  "It  is  a  commandment." 

In  (the  days  of  the)  Temple  they  brought  before  him  the  carcass  of 
the  pascal  lamb. 

10)  ...  . 

1 1)  They  may  not  conclude  after  the  pascal  lamb  with  dessert. 

For  example,  nuts,  dates,  and  parched  grain.. 

And  a  man  is  obligated  to  occupy  himself  with  the  rules  of  Passover 
all  night,  even  between  himself  and  his  son,  even  between  himself 
and  his  disciples. 

12)  ...  . 

13)  What  is  the  benediction  for  the  pascal  lamb?  One  says,  "Blessed 
[art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  king  of  the  universe]  who  has  sanctified 
us  with  his  commandments  and  commanded  us  to  eat  the  pascal 
lamb." 

14)  What  is  the  benediction  for  the  festal  offering  ?  "Blessed  . . .  who 
has  sanctified  us  with  his  commandments  and  commanded  us  to  eat 
the  festal  offering." 
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The  text  of  the  Mishnah  falls  into  three  parts.  The  first  part, 
consisting  of  the  first  mishnah  only,  gives  three  rules  for  the  paschal 
meal.  The  second  part,  consisting  of  mishnahs  two  through  seven, 
describes  the  meal  itself.  The  third  part,  the  last  two  mishnahs 
(from:  If  some  of  them  fell  asleep  . , gives  further  rules  for  the 
paschal  meal.  The  first  and  third  parts  deal  with  the  subject  of  the 
meal,  but  only  the  second  part  describes  the  paschal  meal  itself. 
Perhaps  the  description  of  the  paschal  meal  was  inserted  within 
a  list  of  halakoth  (rules)  via  catchword  (cup)  x).  This  seems  likely 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  four  cups  provide  the  outline  for  the 
festive  meal,  to  which  the  details  are  attached  (see  below). 

The  festive  meal  had  three  distinct  parts:  the  hors  d’oeuvres 
(pt»n  'JdVp  mans  or  simply  mDiD),  the  main  course  (ptfc  also 
called  Trroo,  Tm  and  non  rns-iD),  and  the  dessert  (nnaVtf  msno 
pt»n  or  simply  mEHD,  among  other  terms).  The  word  mD*iD, 
which  can  be  used  to  designate  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  meal, 
needs  clarification.  The  word  is  best  understood  as  a  derivative 
from  the  Greek  word  rapupopa,  that  which  is  carried  around ,  or,  in 
the  context  of  the  dining  room,  those  foods  which  are  transported 
(to  the  dining  room)  or  passed  around  at  table  a).  (Dining  room 
service  consisted  in  bringing  to  the  guests  the  entire  table  top, 
already  set  for  eating;  when  the  diners  had  finished  a  course,  the 
servants  lifted  the  entire  table  top  from  its  legs  and  carried  it 
from  the  dining  room).  That  this  is  the  correct  explanation  for  the 
word  can  be  seen  best  in  M.  Berakoth  6.5  3),  where  the  word  occurs 
three  times:  first  with  reference  to  the  hors  d’oeuvres,  then  to 
designate  the  meal  itself,  and  finally,  with  reference  to  the  dessert. 
The  term  finds  its  equivalent  in  the  English  word  course . 

The  contemporary  Graeco-Roman  festive  meal  had  the  same 
three  parts.  The  following  text  indicates  the  situation  in  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century  A.D. 


l)  Since  there  are  three  negative  statements  in  the  first  mishnah,  the 
words  “even  from  the  charity  plate**  should  probably  be  considered  secon¬ 
dary  ;  then  the  last  item  mentioned  would  be  “four  cups  of  wine.**  The  parallel 
material  in  the  Tosephta  may  also  suggest  such  a  history  of  the  text,  for  the 
quotation  from  the  Mishnah  ends  with  “four  cups  of  wine.** 

*)  For  this  explanation  I  am  indebted  to  Baneth  in  A.  Sammter,  Misch - 
naioth.  Die  seeks  Ordnungen  der  Mischna  (Berlin,  1887),  II,  239  f.  See  also 
LSJ,  s.v.  7ccpt<pcpco  and  icepupopa. 

*)  Quoted  p.  200,  n.  3  below. 
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This  [gourds]  you  will  eat  at  once  among  the  appetizers  themselves;  the 
first  or  second  course  [of  the  main  meal1  will  bring  it;  the  third  course 
will  return  it  to  you;  from  this  he  will  prepare  the  desserts  1). 

The  basic  outline  of  the  festive  meal  is  as  follows: 

I.  Hors  d’ceuvres 
First  cup 

II.  Main  course 
Second  cup 
Meal 

Third  cup 

III.  Dessert 

Fourth  cup 

I  shall  now  discuss  the  details  of  this  outline. 

I.  Hors  d’<euvres 

As  the  guests  arrived,  they  were  seated  in  an  anteroom  (WiriB 
or  Tltone  from  7tpooTa?)  in  conjunction  with  the  dining  room 
(rVjno)  *).  This  practice  conies  from  a  period  in  which  the  dining 
room  was  located  on  the  ground  floor.  Later,  the  dining  room  was 
transferred  to  an  upper  chamber,  but  the  hors  d’oevres  were  still 
served  in  the  anteroom  on  the  ground  floor  3),  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  textual  evidence  for  such  a  custom  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
literature  4).  It  appears  that  they  served  the  hors  d'ceuvres  after 
the  diners  had  already  reclined  in  the  dining  room. 

After  all  of  the  guests  had  arrived  and  were  seated  in  the  ante¬ 
room,  wine  was  brought  in  and  the  cups  were  mixed.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  cup  of  wine  into  the  order  of  the  Roman  meal  can  be 
accurately  dated. 

Forty  years  ago.  while  Tiberius  Claudius  was  emperor  [14-37  A.D.]  it 
became  established  that  they  would  drink  a  cup  of  wine  before  the 
meal  6). 


*)  Martial,  Epigrams  xi,  31,  4-7, 

*)  See  T.  Ber.  7,  21,  I78. 

»)  See  M.  Nidda  2.5. 

4)  Such  an  anteroom  was  excavated  in  Pompeii,  but  since  it  contains  an 
altar,  perhaps  it  was  used  for  religious  purposes  only;  see  August  Mau, 
Pompeii ,  Its  Life  and  Art  (New  York,  1902),  p.  264.  The  reference  in  Athe- 
naeus  459  f.  does  not  reflect  established  ^custom. 

5)  Pliny,  Natural  History  xiv,  143  f.  Pliny  lived  24-79;  this  work  appeared 
two  years  before  his  death. 
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The  variety  of  wine  served  with  the  hors  d'oeuvres  is  not  indicated 
in  the  Tannaitic  texts,  but  it  might  have  been  a  mulsttm  such  as 
the  Romans  drank  at  this  point  in  the  meal  *). 

They  may  make  honey-wine  on  the  Sabbath.  Rabbi  Judah  [middle  of 
the  second  century  A.D.]  said:  On  the  Sabbath  in  a  cup,  on  a  festival  in 
in  a  jar,  and  during  the  festive  season,  in  a  storage  jug.  Rabbi  Zadok 
[early  first  century  A.D.]  said:  It  all  is  according  to  the  [number  of 
guests  *). 

In  an  addition  to  the  Mishnah,  T.  Pes.  io.i  gives  further  information 
about  the  wine:  it  may  be  new  or  old,  unmixed  or  mixed.  The 
quantity  is  also  prescribed:  one-fourth  log.  That  means  that  the 
four  cups  must  contain  a  total  quantity  of  wine  equal  to  the 
volume  of  one  and  one-half  eggs.  Just  as  the  prescribed  four  cups 
represent  the  minimum  number  allowable,  so  the  quantity  here 
indicated  represents  the  minimum  which  even  the  poorest  man  in 
Israel  had  to  have,  even  if  it  had  to  be  provided  from  the  charity 
plate.  It  should  be  remembered  that  when  our  texts  speak  of  a  cup 
of  wine  here  and  at  three  subsequent  points  in  the  meal,  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  diners  were  limited  to  one  cup  (except  where  so 
indicated),  but  merely  that  the  wine  was  served  anew  at  these  four 
points  in  the  meal,  according  to  established  custom  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  distinct  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  meal.  To  put  it 
differently,  the  four  cups  provide  the  skeleton  of  the  meal  to  which 
the  subsidiary  parts  are  attached. 

Over  the  cup  of  wine  each  guest  said  the  benediction  for  himself 
because  the  diners  were  still  a  collection  of  individuals;  that  is,  they 
had  not  yet  become  a  table  fellowship. 

Over  the  wine  one  says,  [Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the 
universe,]  Creator  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine l *  3). 

At  the  paschal  meal,  an  additional  benediction  appropriate  to  the 
day  was  said  at  this  point  (M.  Pes.  10.2). 

Prior  to  eating,  each  guest  washed  the  hand  with  which  he  would 
eat  (eating  utensils  were  seldom  used)  4). 

The  first  course  was  then  served,  and  each  person  said  his  own 
benediction  over  the  foods.  A  wide  variety  of  foods  were  used  as 


l)  Horace,  Satires  ii,  4  (second  half  of  the  first  century  B.C.). 

*)  M.  Shabb.  20.2. 

3)  M.  Ber.  6.1. 

«)  C/.  Petronius,  3*. 
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appetizers:  lettuce,  radishes,  cucumbers,  fruit,  cheese,  eggs,  etc. 
No  bread  was  served  in  the  first  course. 

At  this  point  in  the  paschal  meal,  a  problem  often  arose.  The  main 
meal  was  normally  eaten  at  the  end  of  the  day,  just  before  night¬ 
fall;  soon  after  dinner,  the  family  probably  retired  for  the  night. 
But  the  main  course  of  the  paschal  meal  was  served  well  after  the 
hour  when  the  children  normally  went  to  bed.  And  so  it  is  quite 
understandable  that  after  the  children  had  partially  satisfied  their 
hunger  with  the  hors  d*  oeuvres,  their  heads  would  begin  to  nod  and 
they  would  fall  asleep  even  before  the  family  had  come  to  the  most 
important  part  of  the  meal.  In  order  to  keep  the  children  awake  so 
that  they  could  relive  the  experience  of  deliverance,  they  gave  them 
some  of  the  unleavened  bread  to  keep  them  occupied  *). 

II.  Main  course 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  course,  the  diners  moved  to  the 
dining  room,  which  was  often  on  the  second  floor l  2).  Here  they 
reclined  to  take  their  dinner.  Jews  of  the  Tannaitic  period  probably 
reclined  only  for  festive  meals;  ordinary  meals  were  apparently 
eaten  in  a  sitting  position3).  The  precise  posture  of  the  reclining 
diner  cannot  be  determined  from  the  Tannaitic  texts;  for  this  in¬ 
formation  we  must  turn  to  non-Jewish  texts.  From  these  we  learn 
that  the  diner  reclined  on  his  left  elbow,  supported  by  a  bolster 
laid  against  the  raised  framework  at  one  end  of  the  couch.  If  more 
than  one  person  occupied  a  given  couch  (they  were  made  in  different 
sizes  to  accomodate  one  or  more  persons),  only  one  of  them  had 
the  advantage  of  the  supporting  bolster.  While  eating,  the  body  of 
the  diner  lay  approximately  parallel  to  the  table  so  that  he  could 
conveniently  reach  the  food4).  One's  importance  or  status  was 
indicated  by  the  position  he  occupied  at  the  tabel,  each  position 
being  assigned  its  own  importance  5 6).  The  couches  were  typically 
three  (1 triclinium ),  one  on  each  side  of  the  table,  with  one  side  of  the 
table  left  open  for  sendee.  Another  form  was  the  stibadium, 
shaped  like  a  lunar  sigma  with  a  round  table  in  the  center. 

l)  T.  Pes.  10,  9,  17**7- 

*)  M.  Erub.  6.6  shows  that  this  was  not  always  the  case. 

*)  E.g.,  T.  Ber.  5,  23,  13^  T.  Demai  5,  7,  340.  Cf.  Athenaeus,  428b. 

4)  Seneca,  De  ira  iii,  37,  4  (first  half  of  the  first  century  A.D.).  Plutarch, 

Quest,  conv .  V,  6  (ca.  100  A.D.). 

6)  T.  Ber.  5,  5,  12  v  The  Graeco-Roman  texts  indicate  variations  in  the 
method  of  ranking  the  positions  at  table;  see  Plutarch,  Quest .  conv.  i,  3. 
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According  to  M.  Pes.  io.i,  the  paschal  meal  had  to  be  eaten  in  a 
reclining  position.  (We  do  not  know  which,  if  any,  of  the  above 
arrangements  was  customary.)  Does  this  mean  that  the  hors 
d' oeuvres  were  also  eaten  in  a  reclining  position  (perhaps  in  the 
dining  room)  ?  One  could  reach  this  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  the 
above  conjecture  that  gentiles  ate  the  hors  d'ceuvres  in  the  dining 
room  in  a  reclining  position.  But  I  think  that  there  is  a  better  answer 
to  the  question.  T.  Pes.  10.5  speaks  of  a  servant  who  dips  (and  then 
eats)  intestines.  In  two  of  the  parallel  texts  (Pes.  86a  and  Mekilta 
de  Rabbi  Shimon  ben  Yohai  on  Ex.  xii  46),  where  the  question  of 
eating  the  lamb  in  two  places  is  under  discussion,  the  servant  who 
eats  at  the  oven  (in  which  the  lamb  is  being  roasted,  i.e.,  before  he 
reclines  and  outside  of  the  dining  room),  is  mentioned  without 
disapproval  for  eating  before  he  reclines.  So  we  must  not  take  our 
mishnah  too  literally  and  think,  that  nothing  was  eaten  except  in 
a  reclining  position.  The  probable  meaning  of  this  mishnah  is  that 
the  main  course  may  not  be  eaten  until  one  reclines.  (But  Pes.  86a 
would  go  beyond  even  this  lenient  interpretation.)  The  history  of 
the  meal  tends  to  support  this  interpretation  (the  first  and  third 
courses  are  considered  appendages ;  the  meal  really  consists  of  the 
second  part  alone). 

After  the  guests  had  reclined,  each  in  his  proper  place,  vine  was 
brought  into  the  dining  room  and  the  second  cup  was  mixed.  The 
vine  came  to  the  dining  room  in  the  casks  in  which  it  had  been 
stored.  After  it  had  been  drawn  from  the  casks,  it  was  strained  to 
remove  any  impurities  *).  Gentiles  also  strained  their  wine  2),  but 
did  not  mix  the  wine  drunk  during  the  dinner  3).  The  mixing  was 
done  in  the  cup  of  the  individual  diner. 

They  mix  for  him  the  first  cup  4). 

They  mix  the  cup  for  them  5). 

One  should  not  drink  from  the  cup  and  then  give  it  to  his  colleague 
because  the  constitutions  of  men  are  not  alike  [some  may  be  nauseated 
by  this]  •). 

T.  Ber.  4,12,920,  quoted  below,  is  further  evidence  for  private  cups. 

l)  T.  Shabb.  7  (8),  9,  ii814.  M.  Shabb.  20.1,  2.  Both  texts  reflect  the 
situation  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  A.D. 

a)  Plutarch,  Quest,  conv.  vi,  7,  1  (ca.  100  A.D.). 

*)  See  Diodorus  iv,  3,  quoted  below,  p.  192. 

4)  T.  Pes.  10,  2,  I7214. 

T.  Ber.  4,  8,  9a* 

•)  T.  Ber.  5,  9,  12  9.  Cf.  Derek  Eves  Rabba  c.  9. 
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Private  cups  at  dinner  was  the  usual  practice  also  among  non- 
Jews  *). 

“O  unhappy  sick  man!”  they  say.  Why  ?  . . .  Because  he  does  not  renew 
the  coldness  of  his  drink,  mixed  in  a  large  cup 

But  at  least  in  the  case  of  mead  (perhaps  other  wine  as  well?), 
the  mixing  might  be  done  in  a  jar  from  which  the  cups  were  then 
filled3). 

The  mixing  was  done  by  a  servant 4)  who  first  poured  wine 
into  the  vessel  (cup  or  jar)  and  then  added  water  s).  Jews  apparently 
used  only  warm  water  for  the  mixing  •),  while  Graeco-Romans  used 
cither  warm  of  cold  water 7).  The  proportion  of  water  to  wine  varied 
both  among  Jews  8),  and  among  non-Jews  fl).  Perhaps  T.  Pes.  io.i 
cites  Rabbi  Judah  in  order  to  assure  that  the  wine  provided  by 
charity  really  looked  and  tasted  like  wine!  For  the  paschal  meal, 
the  Tosephta  permits  either  new  or  old  wine,  mixed  or  unmixed. 

Before  drinking  the  wine,  one  said  a  benediction  over  it :  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  king  of  the  universe,  Creator  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine 10).  I  am  aware  of  only  one  non-Jewish  text  which 
indicates  that  a  benediction  was  said  over  wine  drunk  at  dinner. 

They  say,  at  dinners,  when  unmixed  wine  is  served,  to  say  over  it,  “to 
the  good  Deity.”  But  when,  after  dinner,  it  is  served  mixed  with  water, 
to  say  over  it,  “To  Zeus  Savior.”  [middle  of  the  first  century  B.CY^  u) 


*)  An  exception  is  the  practice  of  the  Celts,  Athenaeus,  152c. 

*)  Seneca,  Epistles  lxx,  23  (first  half  of  the  first  century  A.D.).  Cf,  also 
Athenaeus,  i29ef  (from  ca.  200  A.D.). 

3)  See  M.  Shabb.  20.2  above,  p.  189. 

4)  M.  Pes.  '7. 13.  Petronius,  68. 

6)  M.  Ber.  7.5  (middle  of  the  second  century  A.D.).  The  custom  changed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Graeco- Roman  world;  see  Karl  Friedrick 
Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  griechischen  Privataltertumer  (Freiburg  and  Tubingen, 
*1882),  p.  234  note  3. 

Athenaeus,  1 29c,  f  suggests  the  same  procedure  as  the  mishnaic  text  cited 
in  this  note,  but  is  dated  about  fifty  years  later. 

•)  M.  Pes.  7.13.  Athenaeus,  i2ge,  f. 

7)  Martial,  xiv,  105.  Athenaeus,  i28d. 

8)  M.  Nidda  2.7  (two  parts  water,  one  part  wine  of  Sharon).  The  specifica¬ 
tion  of  proportion  suggests  that  other  proportions  were  also  used,  as  later 
texts  confirm. 

®)  Proportions  ranged  from  almost  pure  wine  (Athenaeus,  i28d,  i29e,  f) 
toa  weak  1 : 3 mixture  (TheGreek  Anthology  xi,  49  from  the  first  century  A.D.). 

10)  T.  Ber.  4,  3,  8f4.  I  have  given  the  majority  opinion. 

u)  Diodorus  iv,  3.  The  Tosephta  in  the  previous  note  also  gives  different 
benedictions  for  mixed  and  unmixed  wine. 
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The  benediction  over  the  second  cup  was  said  bv  one  of  the  diners 
for  the  entire  group  x),  and  the  other  diners  responded  with  amen 2). 
It  was  no  longer  necessary  for  each  diner  to  say  the  benediction  for 
himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  cup,  because  the  diners  now 
constituted  a  unified  group,  rather  than  a  collection  of  individuals. 
As  wine  was  served  in  the  course  of  the  meal  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  diners,  the  person  served  said  the  benediction  for 
himself  3).  The  reason  for  this  shift  in  practice  is  given  in  the  follo¬ 
wing  text. 

They  asked  ben  Zoma  \ca.  100  A.D.1,  "Why  is  it  said.  ‘If  wine  comes  to 
them  in  the  course  of  the  meal,  each  one  says  the  benediction  for  him¬ 
self  ?”  He  said  to  them.  “Because  the  throat  is  not  empty  and  one 
might  choke  if  he  said  the  amen  after  the  benediction  *)." 

The  arrangement  of  the  material  at  this  point  in  M.  Pes.  10  is 
chronologically  incorrect.  According  to  the  texts  which  describe 
the  order  of  a  normal  festive  meal,  the  servants  serve  the  wine, 
wash  the  hands  of  the  guests,  and  then  bring  in  the  main  meal.  But 
in  the  mishnaic  description  of  the  paschal  meal,  they  bring  in  the 
main  meal,  and  then  they  mix  the  wine;  the  washing  of  hands  is 
mentioned  nowhere  in  the  account.  Probably  the  reason  for  the 
inverted  order,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reason  for  the  omission 
of  the  washing  is  that  the  compiler-author  was  much  more  interested 
in  the  narrative  material  ( haggadah )  which  accompanied  the  meal 
than  he  was  in  the  order  of  the  meal  itself  (note  the  quantity  of 
text  devoted  to  each).  That  is  why,  in  his  eagerness  to  dispense 
with  the  mechanics,  he  attached  a  brief  description  of  the  serving 
of  the  meal  (“They  bring  before  him  unleavened  bread  ...  the 
carcass  of  the  paschal  lamb.’’)  to  the  description  of  the  serving  of 
the  hors  d’ceuvres  (“He  dips  with  the  lettuce  until  he  reaches  the 
course  of  bread.”)  via  the  catchword  “they  bring”  (wan)  and 
mentioned  the  mixing  of  the  second  cup  only  later,  juxtaposed  to 
the  haggadah,  which  is  his  main  interest.  After  we  rearrange  the 
text  in  correct  chronological  order,  it  reads  as  follows: 

—  jrarcn  did  1*7  wo 

non  mDTDV  sno  v  tv  mtna  Vaon  vid1?  wan 

“ixp  oia  V?  wo 


*)  P.  Ber.  lod  above;  also  M.  Ber.  6.6. 
*)  T.  Ber.  4,  12 ,  9*  quoted  below. 

»)  M.  Ber.  6.6. 

4)  T.  Ber.  4,  *2,  9  to- 

Novum  Testamentum  XII 
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—  f  Wan  rm  nonm  mmi  nsa  vyob  itoan 
:noo  xro  ion  vod’?  praa  vn  anpaai 

(1)  They  mix  for  him  the  first  cup  ....  They  bring  [the  hors  d'oeuvres] 
before  him.  He  dips  with  the  lettuce  until  he  reaches  the  distribution 
of  bread. 

(2)  They  mix  for  him  the  second  cup.  They  bring  before  him  unleavened 
bread  and  lettuce  and  fruit  puree  and  two  cooked  dishes  ....  and  in 
Jerusalem  they  bring  before  him  the  whole  paschal  lamb. 

The  following  Baraitha  supports  our  reconstruction, 

wi  nonm  mm  no*?  irnnV  mxa  mma  ba'oo  D"yx  -mix  nor  n  x*um 

rVwn 

l1  or  we  learn  in  a  Baraitha:  Rabbi  Jose  [early  second  century  A.D.* 
says.  Although  he  has  dipped  with  the  lettuce  [as  an  appetizer]  it  is  a 
commandment  to  bring  lettuce  before  him  [again],  also  fruit  puree  and 
two  cooked  dishes  l).” 

After  the  wine  had  been  served,  each  diner  washed  his  hands. 
Ablutions  were  performed  as  many  as  four  (or  more)  times  during 
a  formal  dinner.  We  have  already  noted  that  water  for  washing  was 
provided  for  the  first  time  just  prior  to  the  hors  d'oeuvres,  when 
only  one  hand  was  washed  because  only  one  hand  was  used  for  eating 
in  that  part  of  the  meal.  At  the  beginning  of  the  main  course, 
water  was  offered  again  and  each  person  washed  both  hands 
because  he  would  use  both  hands  to  eat  the  main  course.  This  is 
called  “first  water/'  When  the  main  course  was  finished,  one 
naturally  needed  to  cleanse  his  hands,  and  so  the  “last  water” 
was  provided.  Only  these  two  washings  were  obligatory;  the 
hygienic  reason  for  the  rule  is  obvious.  In  case  one  needed  to  leave 
the  mom  in  the  course  of  the  meal,  he  repeated  the  washing  upon 
his  return;  this  is  called  “middle  water”  2).  The  hands  were  usually 
dried  on  a  napkin  3).  Parallel  practices  are  indicated  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  literature. 

Although  these  ablutions  are  not  mentioned  in  the  texts  dealing 
with  the  paschal  meal,  we  may  safely  assume  that  they  were  carried 
out  as  in  the  normal  festive  meal. 

The  main  course  was  now  served.  The  meal  was  brought  into  the 
dining  room  already  arranged  on  the  table-top  which  the  servants 

*)  B.  Pes.  114b  middle. 

*)  B.  Hul.  105a  bottom.  Cf.  Petronius,  34  and  31  (middle  first  century  A.D.). 

a)  M.  Ber.  8.3.  Cf  Virgil,  Georgies  iv,  376  f.  (second  half  of  first  century 
B.C.). 
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placed  on  the  set  of  legs  (usually  a  tripod)  which  stood  before  the 
diners  *).  Before  eating,  one  of  the  company  said  the  benediction 
for  the  group  2),  and  all  responded  with  amen.  Normally,  it  was 
the  host  who  broke  bread  and  said  the  benediction  3)  which  served 
for  all  foods  served  in  that  course  4).  The  host  then  dipped  into  the 
common  bowl,  and  all  began  to  eat.  The  host  was  permitted  to 
honor  a  guest  by  allowing  him  to  say  the  benediction  and  initiate 
the  eating  5).  Among  non-Jews,  a  new  custom  appeared  around  the 
end  of  the  first  century  A.D.  according  to  which  each  diner  ate  from 
his  own  private  bowl6). 

Wine  was  served  as  needed  during  this  course,  and  each  person 
said  a  private  benediction  each  time  his  cup  was  filled 7). 

At  the  paschal  meal,  unleavened  bread,  lettuce,  and  fruit  puree 
were  among  the  items  served  for  the  main  course.  In  Jerusalem, 
prior  to  70  A.D.,  the  paschal  lamb  was  also  a  part  of  this  course.  In 
those  cases  where  the  company  of  diners  was  so  large  that  the 
paschal  lamb  would  not  provide  sufficient  meat,  a  festal  offering 
was  provided  in  addition  to  the  lamb  *).  This  festal  offering  was 
also  served  at  this  time,  but  eaten  before  the  paschal  lamb  »).  The 
benediction  for  the  festal  offering  is  given  in  T.  Pes.  10.14  above. 
Bitter  herbs  and  two  cooked  dishes  were  also  included  in  the  main 
course  10). 

The  paschal  lamb  (or  a  portion  of  it)  was  eaten  last  in  order  to 
be  that  food  which  satiates  n).  The  benediction  for  the  paschal 
lamb  is  given  in  T.  Pes.  10.13  above. 

Hillel  had  his  own  way  of  eating  the  paschal  lamb,  unleavened 
bread,  and  bitter  herbs. 


i)  b.  Pes.  100b  (middle  second  century  A.D.).  Cf.  Petronius,  35  and  60. 

»)  T.  Ber.  4,  8.  gt.  References  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  literatures  are  rare; 
see  Quintilian,  Declam.  301  (second  half  of  first  century  A.D.)  and  Athenaeus, 
i49d  e  (not  datable). 

*)  B.  Ber.  46a  (ca.  150  A.D.). 

«)  M.  Ber.  6.7. 

s)  P.  Ber.  10a. 

•)  Plutarch,  Quest,  conv.  ii,  10,  1. 

»)  T.  Ber.  4,  12,  9*,  (ca.  100  A.D.).  Cf.  Diodorus  iv,  3  above  (middle  first 
century  B.C.). 

8)  M.  Pes.  6.3. 

»)  P.  Pes.  33c. 

10)  Bitter  herbs,  Mekilta  on  Ex.  12:8.  Two  cooked  dishes,  T.  Pes.  5,  3,  i°3ii 
(ca.  200  A.D.). 

u)  P.  Pes.  33c  and  Mek.  on  Ex.  12:8. 
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For  it  is  taught  in  a  Baraitha:  They  [the  Sages]  said  about  Hillel  [late 
first  century  B.C.]  that  he  used  to  roll  them  [paschal  lamb,  unleavened 
bread,  bitter  herbs  together  and  eat  them,  as  it  is  said,  4 ‘On  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herbs  they  shall  eat  it.”  [Xum.  ix  11]  Rabbi  Johanan 
Lan  Amora,  said:  They  Lthe  Sages-  disagree  with  Hillel,  as  it  is  taught  in 
a  Baraitha:  One  might  think  that  he  should  roll  them  together  and  eat 
them  in  the  manner  of  Hillel,  [therefore'  Scripture  says,  “With  un¬ 
leavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs  they  shall  eat  it,"  even  this  alone  and 
this  alone  *), 

During  the  eating  of  the  main  course,  the  events  of  the  exodus 
were  recounted.  The  text  of  M.  Pes.  10.4  (‘They  mix  for  him  the 
second  cup.  And  here  the  son  questions  his  father.”)  in  its  traditional 
form  suggests  that  the  questioning  and  answering  took  place  at  the 
mixing  of  the  second  cup.  But  that  was  not  the  case  in  Tannaitic 
times,  as  the  te^ts  themselves  make  clear.  To  begin  with,  why 
would  the  son  ask  these  questions  “here”  ?  Nothing  abnormal  had 
happened  up  to  this  time  to  raise  questions  in  the  mind  of  the 
child;  at  most,  he  might  have  noticed  something  unusual  about 
the  foods  which  were  brought  in  on  the  table.  But  the  differences 
between  this  meal  and  all  other  festive  meals  would  be  most 
evident  as  the  main  course  was  actually  eaten.  What  the  mishnah 
means  is  that  during  that  part  of  the  meal  which  was  introduced 
by  the  second  cup,  the  child  took  cognizance  of  several  abnormalities 
and  questioned  his  father  about  them.  We  must  not  think  that  this 
went  on  in  the  stylized  manner  which  the  present  form  of  the 
Mishnah  suggests  (four  questions  followed  by  the  father’s  answers). 
Rather,  the  child  (or  children)  probably  would  have  raised  questions 
throughout  this  part  of  the  meal  as  they  noted  various  irregularities; 
the  answers  which  the  father  gave  probably  engendered  further 
questions.  This  reconstruction  of  the  course  of  events  fits  well  with 
the  chronological  correction  discussed  above.  Furthermore,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  meal  was  served  and  allowed  to  get  cold 
while  the  questioning  and  answering  went  on. 

The  telling  ( haggadah )  had  no  fixed  form.  The  Mishnah  gives 
two  different  ways  of  recounting  the  events  (10.4,5)  >  both  use  foods 
as  the  point  of  departure.  A  third  method  is  given  in  the  Mekilta 
to  Ex.  xiii  14  where  the  telling  is  done  in  connection  with  four  kinds 
of  sons.  Each  of  these  methods  is  different,  and  each  probably  grew 
out  of  a  different  historical  situation.  Yet  they  all  fulfill  the  two 
requirements  for  the  narration,  that  one  should  begin  with  disgrace 

l)  B.  Pes.  115a  middle. 
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and  conclude  with  praise,  and  that  one  is  obliged  to  see  himself  as 
though  he  had  gone  out  of  Egypt. 

Here  the  first  portion  of  the  Hallel  was  recited. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  main  course,  the  diners  washed  their 
hands  and  the  servant  swept  the  floor  *).  The  floor  needed  to  be 
swept  because  the  remnants  of  the  food  (bones,  pits,  etc.)  were 
either  placed  on  the  table  or  thrown  on  the  floor  *). 

Although  the  texts  dealing  with  the  paschal  meal  do  not  mention 
the  washing  and  the  sweeping,  we  may  safely  assume  that  these 
were  also  a  part  of  the  order  of  the  meal  on  Passover. 

The  dessert  was  now  served.  The  tables  might  have  been  changed 
any  number  of  times  during  the  second  part  of  the  meal.  Since  the 
bread  eaten  during  the  meal  was  served  already  broken  into  pieces, 
the  appearance  of  a  whole  loaf  plus  a  side  dish  was  a  sign  to  the 
diners  that  the  main  course  was  at  an  end. 

Rabban  Shimon  ben  Gamliel  [two  persons  with  this  name,  latter  half 
of  first  or  second  century  A.D.]  said:  Pieces  of  bread  are  an  important 
sign  for  the  guests.  Whenever  the  guests  see  pieces  of  bread  [served], 
they  know  that  something  else  is  coming  after  them;  when  a  whole  loaf 
and  Lparched]  legumes  [are  served],  they  know  that  nothing  else  is 
coming  after  them  3) . 

After  these  items  of  the  dessert  were  placed  before  the  guests, 
grace  was  said.  It  was  customary  to  say  grace  in  connection  with 
a  cup  of  wine,  the  third  of  four  cups  4).  It  was  debated  whether  oil 

*)  T.  Ber.  6,  4,  I317.  I  follow  the  School  of  Hillel.  Cj.  Martial,  xiv,  82 
(last  quarter  of  first  century  A.D.). 

*)  T.  Shabb.  16,  7,  i3512  ( ca .  70  A.D.).  C/.  also  the  mosaic  of  4  The 
Unswept  Floor”  found  on  the  Aventine  in  Rome  and  now  in  the  Vatican 
Museum;  further,  Pliny,  N.  H.t  xxxvi,  184. 

3)  T.  Ber.  4,  4,  925. 

4)  Secondary  literature  often  seems  to  assume  that  “cup  of  benediction 
was  a  technical  term  for  the  third  cup  in  Tannaitic  times,  more  particularly 
in  the  first  century  A.D.  Various  texts  are  cited  to  support  this  view.  I  have 
checked  all  references  which  came  to  my  attention  and  only  two  of  these 
texts  could  possibly  be  placed  in  the  Tannaitic  period.  In  B.M.  87a  the  term 
is  used  in  material  emanating  from  Rabbi  Jose  ben  Hanina.  There  were  two 
persons  with  that  name,  one  a  Tanna,  the  other  an  Amora.  Since  this 
portion  of  the  text  is  not  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  Baraitha,  I  would 
prefer  to  call  it  Amoraic  material. 

In  Ber.  51a,  where  the  term  also  appears,  a  different  problem  arises.  The 
material  is  first  introduced  as  coming  from  an  Amora,  but  then  it  is  stated 
that  some  say  that  it  is  taught  in  a  Baraitha.  The  term  appears  also  in  Hul. 
87a  in  connection  with  Rabbi  Judah  the  Prince,  but  this  seems  to  be  legendary 
material.  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the  term  “cup  of  benediction”  for  the 
thiid  cup  in  the  meal  does  not  occur  in  Tannaitic  literature. 
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was  also  required  for  saying  grace  *).  Any  one  of  the  guests  could 
say  grace  for  the  group  2),  and  the  others  responded  with  amen  3). 
According  to  Fixkelstein  4),  the  earliest  form  of  the  grace  after 
meals  consisted  of  four  very  short  benedictions. 

The  third  cup  and  the  accompanying  grace  are  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  the  paschal  meal  above. 

III.  Dessert 

With  the  saying  of  grace,  the  meal  proper  comes  to  an  end.  The 
dessert,  which  followed,  was  viewed  as  an  appendage  to  the  meal, 
but  not  a  part  of  it.  This  explains  why  grace  was  said  before  the 
dessert  was  eaten.  M.  Ber.  6.6  makes  this  break  clear  bv  speaking 
of  the  wine  of  the  dessert  as  coming  to  them  after  the  meal. 

If  wine  comes  to  them  . . .  after  the  meal,  one  says  the  benediction  for 
all  of  them.  And  he  [alsoj  says  [the  benediction]  over  the  incense,  although 
they  [the  waiters]  bring  the  incense  only  after  the  meal. 

The  point  in  this  text  is  that  one  person  says  the  benedictions 
for  the  group  because  the  table-community  has  not  yet  been 
broken  (all  are  still  reclining)  6). 

Incense  was  brought  in  at  this  time,  and  a  benediction  was  said 
(see  the  mishnah  just  quoted).  It  appears  that  incense  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  important  item  in  the  meal 6). 

The  dessert  consisted  of  wine  and  various  foods  such  as  bread 
and  salted  items.  The  texts  reflect  a  certain  indecision  about  which 
items  require  a  benediction. 

They  [the  waiters]  bring  before  him  a  salted  dish  to  begin  with,  and 
bread  with  it.  He  says  a  benediction  over  the  salted  dish,  and  that  frees 
the  bread  [from  the  need  of  a  benediction]  because  the  bread  is  a  side 
dish  to  it.  This  is  the  general  rule :  Whenever  there  is  a  main  food  and  a 
side  dish  with  it,  one  says  a  benediction  over  the  main  food  and  that 
frees  the  side  dish  [from  the  need  of  a  benediction]  7). 

One  Rabbi  required  a  second  grace  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dessert 8). 
The  reason  for  the  rather  confused  situation  is  that  this  was  a  period 

x)  B.  Ber.  53b  end  (late  second  century). 

*)  B.  Ber.  46a  top. 

3)  T.  Ber.  5,  21,  i215.  M.  Ber.  7.3. 

4)  Louis  Finkelstein,  “The  Birkart  Ha-Mazon,”  The  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review ,  N.S.  19  (1928-29)  223-233. 

6)  The  non- Jewish  benediction  over  this  cup  was  noted  above,  p.  192 ;  cf. 
also  Athenaeus,  675bc  (ca.  200  A.D.). 

•)  B.  Besa  22b  (late  first  century  A.D.). 

7)  M.  Ber.  6.7. 

8)  T-  Ber.  4,  -14,  9ia  (early  second  century  A.D.). 
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of  transition  when  the  precise  status  of  the  first  and  third  parts  of 
the  meal  had  not  yet  been  determined. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dessert,  one  sometimes  took  a  nap  l). 

The  third  part  of  the  paschal  meal  departed  radically  from  the 
order  of  the  normal  festive  meal  as  we  have  described  it :  the  dessert 
was  omitted. 

pijTDN  noon  nnx  px 

They  may  not  conclude  after  the  paschal  lamb  with  dessert  2). 

The  reason  for  this  prohibition  can  be  found  in  a  Baraitha. 

As  it  is  taught  in  a  Baraitha:  The  festal  offering  which  comes  with  the 
paschal  lamb  is  eaten  first  in  order  that  the  paschal  lamb  may  be  eaten 
as  that  which  satiates  3). 

If  anything  had  been  eaten  after  the  bit  of  lamb,  the  paschal 
sacrifice  would  no  longer  have  been  that  which  satiates  4). 

And  yet,  a  remnant  of  the  third  part  of  the  festive  meal  still 
remained  in  the  paschal  meal.  As  we  have  seen,  the  order  of  the 
festive  meal  was  the  same  for  both  Jews  and  gentiles  in  this  period, 
and  so  perhaps  it  was  unthinkable  that  a  major  part  of  the  meal 
should  be  completely  eliminated  at  the  paschal  meal,  even  if  there 
was  a  good  reason  for  doing  so.  The  fourth  cup  together  with  the 
second  part  of  the  Hallel  plus  the  benediction  for  the  song  remained 
as  a  permissible  vestige  of  the  normal  dessert  course.  This  may 
explain  the  division  of  the  Hallel,  especially  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  Finkelstein  has  reached5),  namely  that  Psalms 
cxiii  and  cxiv  were  the  original  Hallel,  and  that  the  other  Psalms, 
pilgrim  songs  which  were  sung  on  all  festive  occasions,  were  added 
later.  Thus  there  was  preserved  a  remnant  of  the  final  course, 
which  included  food,  drinks,  and  often  singing  and  general  merry¬ 
making.  This  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  following  text,  which 
wants  to  provide  further  material  for  group  singing. 

*)  B.  Ber.  4a. 

i)  plp'DX  is  usually,  and  probably  correctly,  derived  from  etux^ov,, 
revelling. 

s)  B.  Pes.  70a  top. 

4)  After  arriving  at  these  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  ■pip'DR,  I  noted 
that  Baneth  in  Sammter,  op.  cit.,  partially  anticipated  me.  But  he  still 
holds  that  the  main  reason  for  proscribing  the  dessert  and  everything  that 
went  with  it  was  that  such  hilarity  was  inappropriate  a.t  the  paschal  feast. 
I  do  not  find  a  basis  for  such  a  view  in  the  Tannaitic  literature. 

6)  Louis  Finkelstein,  “The  Origin  of  the  Hallel,"  Hebrew  Union  College 
Annual  (Cincinnati,  I950-51)  XXII  (Pt.  2),  323  f. 
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We  learn  in  a  Baraitha:  "At  the]  fourth  cup]  he  concludes  the  Hallel 
and  says  the  Great  Hallei  ]Ps.  cxxxvi  .  These  are  the  words  of  Rabbi 
Tarphon  late  first  century  A.IV.  But  some  say:  The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.  _Ps.  xxiii 

The  Eucharistic  Words 
in  the  Order  of  the  Paschal  Meal 

(i)  If  we  read  only  Luke  xxii  14-20  (long  text)  and  try  to  place 
this  material  within  the  framework  of  the  paschal  meal,  I  think  we 
must  reconstruct  as  follows.  We  find  Jesus  and  his  disciples  alreadv 
reclining  and  eating  the  main  course  of  the  paschal  meal  (vv.  7,14). 
They  are  probably  toward  the  end  of  the  main  course,  for  in  vv. 
15-18  we  find  two  rather  parallel  statements  dealing  with  the 
paschal  lamb  (15  f.)  *)  and  a  cup  (17  f.).  The  paschal  lamb  was 
eaten  as  the  last  item  in  the  main  course.  The  cup  (17)  may  be 
the  third  cup,  over  which  grace  was  said.  This  interpretation  is 
substantiated  by  the  two  vows  of  abstinence.  The  first  vow  means 
that  Jesus  will  not  again  eat  the  paschal  meal/lamb  until  it  is 
perfected  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  second  statement  means  that 
he  will  not  again  drink  wine  (i.e.,  eat  another  festive  meal,  the 
paschal  meal,  normally  the  only  time  when  the  common  man  drank 
wine)  until  the  kingdom  of  God  comes.  The  parallelism  of  the  two 
vows  suggests  that  they  are  saying  the  same  thing:  This  is  my  last 
paschal  meal  (or:  festive  meal).  These  vows  are  appropriate  and  in 
their  proper  place  at  the  end  of  the  main  course. 

The  actions  described  in  vv.  19  f.  take  place  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  main  course.  This  view  is  based  on  the  words  psTa  to 
Sewwjaai  (“after  eating”).  These  words  can  mean  either  (1)  at  the 
end  of  the  main  course,  or  (2)  following  the  conclusion  of  the  main 
course.  A  parallel  problem  presents  itself  in  the  Tannaitic  texts 
where  inK  can  also  have  either  of  these  two  meanings  3).  In  Luke 

*)  B.  Pes.  1 1 8a  top. 

*)  The  word  Tzirsyct  can  be  understood  as  either  the  paschal  lamb,  or  the 
paschal  meal.  In  Tannaitic  texts,  nOD  also  has  this  double  meaning,  and  is 
frequently  as  ambiguous  as  ^irr/%  in  our  text.  I  have  chosen  to  understand  it 
as  the  paschal  lamb  because  of  the  other  chronological  notations  in  the  Lucan 
text. 

3)  says  a  benediction  over  the  wine  which  is  before  the  meal 

(JITOn  i.e.,  the  first  cup),  that  exempts  (him  from  saying  a  benedic¬ 
tion  over)  the  wine  which  is  after  the  meal  (pTOn  the  fourth  cup). 

If  he  says^a  benediction  over  the  course  (IHDID)  which  is  before  the  meal 
(ptOH  /E?),  that  exempts  (him  from  saying  a  benediction  over)  the 
course  (mDID)  which  is  after  the  meal  (piM  "WKW).  If  he  says  a  benedic- 
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it  must  refer  to  the  cup  following  the  conclusion  of  the  main  course 
(i.e.,  the  fourth  cup),  because  the  end  of  that  course  had  just  been 
described  in  v\\  15-18.  Furthermore,  I  find  it  difficult  to  imagine 
that  Jesus  spoke  the  words  of  interpretation  in  connection  with  the 
bread  broken  at  the  beginning  of  the  main  course  (for  that  bread 
there  was  already  the  customary  benediction)  and  in  connection 
with  the  cup  at  the  conclusion  of  the  main  course  (this  also  was 
not  free  for  a  new  interpretation).  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to 
assume  that  the  words  were  spoken  in  connection  with  bread  and 
wine  taken  at  will  between  the  second  and  third  cups  (perhaps 
toward  the  end  of  the  second  course  ?) ;  the  Tannaitic  texts  allow 
this.  But  I  would  prefer  to  think  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  framer 
of  the  tradition  found  in  Luke  and  in  I  Corinthians  xi,  bread  and  a 
cup  were  introduced  anew  following  the  conclusion  of  the  main 
course,  i.e.,  in  place  of  the  omitted  dessert.  This  need  not  reflect 
the  historical  course  of  events  at  Jesus’  last  supper,  but  could 
represent  an  ecclesiastical  practice.  In  a  non-paschal  setting,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  eliminate  the  dessert  from  the  festive  meal  of 
the  community. 

We  must  also  leave  open  the  possibility  that  this  order  of  events 
actually  had  its  origin  in  Jesus’  last  paschal  meal,  for  it  is  erroneous 
to  assume  that  customs  were  so  fixed  at  that  time  that  no  innova¬ 
tion  was  permitted  (cf.  the  Hillel  sandwich  and  the  servant  eating 
intestines,  among  other  things).  Life  was  not  as  regulated  as  some 
assume,  and  furthermore,  the  textual  material  from  that  period  is 
very  minimal,  as  this  study,  among  others,  indicates ;  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  period  abounds  with  lacunae. 


tion  over  the  bread,  that  exempts  him  (from  saying  a  benediction  over)  the 
subsidiary  dish  (inD*lD);  (but  if  he  says  a  benediction)  over  the  side  dish 
that  does -not  exempt  him  (from  saying  a  benediction  over)  the 
bread.  The  School  of  Shammai  say.  ‘(It)  also  does  not  (exempt  him  from 
saying  a  benediction  over)  the  contents  of  the  pot.’”  (M.  Ber.  0.5.)  The  first 
statements  deal  with  parts  I  and  III  of  the  meal,  and  so  speak  of  the  wine 
served  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  main  course,  and  the  wine  served  follow¬ 
ing  the  conclusion  of  the  main  course.  The  concluding  statements  deal  with 
the  main  course  itself.  Cf.  also  mishnah  6.  A  different  usage  is  found  in  M. 
Ber.  8.8,  “When  wine  comes  to  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  main  course 
(pT»n  and  there  is  only  that  one  cup  there,  the  School  of  Shammai 

say,  ‘He  says  a  benediction  over  the  wine,  and  after  that  he  says  a  benedic¬ 
tion  over  the  meal.’  But  the  School  of  Hillel  say,  ‘He  says  a  benediction  over 
the  meal,  and  after  that  he  says  a  benediction  over  the  wine.'  . . Here 
the  third  cup,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  main  course,  is  under  discussion.  See 
also  M.  Ber.  6.8,  B.  Pes.  105b  (Baraitha). 
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(2)  Turning  to  the  accounts  in  Mark  and  Matthew,  we  find  that 
the  words  of  institution  are  again  placed  in  the  context  of  a  paschal 
meal.  It  is  evening,  and  Jesus  is  reclining  with  the  Twelve.  We  are 
not  told  where  in  the  course  of  the  meal  the  words  of  explanation 
were  spoken;  it  could  have  been  at  any  time  while  the  group  was 
still  reclining  and  eating. 

If  we  assume  that  the  words  of  institution  circulated  independent¬ 
ly  in  the  tradition,  then  that  line  of  tradition  represented  by  Mk.- 
Mt.  gives  no  hint  of  where  in  the  meal  the  words  were  spoken;  it 
does  not  even  specify  which  particular  meal  it  was,  or  which  day. 
Only  the  1  Cor.-Lk.  tradition  suggests  where  in  the  meal  the  action 
and  words  are  to  be  placed. 

Perhaps  a  third  line  of ‘tradition  is  represented  in  1  Cor.  x  16  f. 
Here  also,  no  chronological  information  is  given.  An  item  of 
interest,  however,  is  the  inverted  order:  cup,  bread.  The  differences 
among  the  various  lines  of  tradition  is  precisely  what  must  be 
expected  in  this  period.  We  have  noted  above  with  regard  to  the 
dessert  course  that  its  customs  were  in  a  state  of  flux.  The  wine  at 
dessert  did  not  always  require  a  benediction  *),  and  the  bread  also 
could  be  eaten  without  saying  a  benediction  2) ;  the  benedictions  for 
the  entire  course  might  even  have  been  considered  unnecessary 
(due  to  the  history  of  the  first  and  third  parts  of  the  festive  meal). 
That  means  that  considerable  freedom  was  allowed,  and  perhaps 
taken,  in  the  third  part  of  the  meal  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  These 
considerations  make  it  all  the  more  likely  that  this  is  the  part  of 
the  meal  where  we  should  expect  the  actions  and  words  of  the 
Lord’s/Last  Supper  to  occur  3). 

*)  See  previous  note. 

*)  M.  Ber.  6.7  quoted  above,  p.  200. 

3)  To  my  colleague,  Mr.  John  W.  Franzmann,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  his  critical  reading  of  this  manuscript. 
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Judentum  und  Hellentsmus:  Studien  zu  Hirer  Begegnung  unter 
besonderer  BerucksichtigungJPaldstinas  bis  zur  Mitte  des  2.  Jfh.  v. 
Chr .  By  Martin  Hengel.  Pp.  viii  +  692.  (Wissenschaftliche 
Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament).  Tubingen:  J.  C.  B. 
Mohr,  1969.  N.p. 


Arnaldo  Momigliano 

The  interest  in  Gnosticism,  which  was  so  evident  in  German  theology 
and  philosophy  about  1820-30,  produced  in  its  turn  an  interest  in  what 
used  to  be  known  as  Alexandrian  Judaism.  Philo  became  the  object  of 
thorough  study.  The  book  by  that  restless  critic  of  Lutheranism,  A. 
Gfrorer,  Philo  und  die  alexandrinische  Theosophie>  1831,  has  not  yet  lost 
its  place  in  Philonian  studies.  From  Philo  German  theologians  went  back 
to  Aristobulus,  the  Essenians,  and  Ben  Sira.  They  began  to  suspect 
Greek  influences  on  Qoheleth.  A.  Neander’s  Genetiscke  Entzoickelung 
der  vomehmsten  gnostischen  Systeme  (1818)  was  perhaps  the  main 
stimulus  to  the  new  research.  ‘Synkretismus*  became  a  fashionable 
word  (F.  Chr.  Baur).  In  1832  F.  Chr.  Meier  published  Judaicay  seu 
veterum  scriptorum  profanorum  de  rebus  judaicis  fragmenta ,  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  seeing  the  Jews  as  the  Greeks  saw  them.  In  1834  A.  F. 
Dahne  published  what  to  my  knowledge  is  the  first  modern  history  of 
Hellenistic  Jewish  thought:  Geschichtliche  Darstellung  der  judisch - 
cdexandrinischen  Religionsphilosophie .  In  the  same  years  (1833)  J.  G. 
Droysen  introduced  the  notion  of  ‘Hellenismus*  to  indicate  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  (not,  as  hitherto,  a  variant  of  the  Greek  language).  He  formulated 
the  project  of  describing  it  both  from  the  political  and  the  cultural  point 
of  view.  As  is  well  known,  Droysen  never  went  beyond  the  political 
history  of  the  first  century  after  Alexander.  The  programme  for  a  history 
of  Hellenistic  literature  which  he  expounded  in  a  fundamental  review 
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of  G.  Bernhardy,  Grundriss  der  Griechischen  Litteratur  (now  in  Kleine 
Schriften  ii.  62-74,  written  in  1838)  was  never  even  partially  realized. 
His  ambition  to  take  Philo  and  Hermetic  literature  out  of  the  hands  of 
theologians  was  premature.  How  the  decipherment  of  Oriental  texts, 
the  discovery  of  inscriptions  and  papyri  and  a  new  attention  to  literary, 
forms  and  style  slowly  changed  the  situation  during  the  nineteenth 
century  is  a  familiar  story.  Initially,  the  new  evidence  and  the  new 
methods  of  research  further  emphasized  the  differences  between  Pales¬ 
tinian  Judaism  and  the  Diaspora.  Hellenization  plays  only  a  secondary 
role  in  the  great  surveys  of  Palestinian  Judaism  by  E.  Schiirer  and 
W.  Bousset  (revised  by  H.  Gressmann  at  a  time  when  circumstances 
were  beginning  to  change  again).  The  history  of  gnosis  as  presented  by 
R.  Reitzenstein  and  his  followers  (see  H.  Jonas,  Gnosis  und  spdtantiker 
Geist  i,  3rd  edn.,  19,64)  seemed  more  than  ever  to  involve  Alexandrian, 
but  to  leave  out  Palestinian,  Judaism. 

In  the  last  forty  years  certain  scholars  have  become  increasingly  ready 
to  recognize  Hellenistic  ideas,  beliefs,  and  style  in  Aramaic  and  Hebrew 
texts  which  we  may  assume  to  have  been  written  in  Palestine  during  the 
third  and  second  centuries  B.c.  At  the  same  time  archaeologists  have 
been  discovering  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  and  of  Hellenistic 
imagery  in  unexpected  quarters.  S.  Lieberman,  V.  Tcherikover,  and 
above  all  E.  Bickerman(n)  have  strongly  advocated  the  notion  of  a 
Palestinian  Judaism  absorbing  institutions,  ways  of  thinking,  literary 
devices  and  even  religious  beliefs  from  the  surrounding  world.  E.  R. 
Goodenough,  while  maintaining  the  distinction  between  normative  and 
Hellenistic  Judaism,  presented  the  latter  as  ubiquitous.  The  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  reopened  the  question  of  a  Palestinian  pre-Christian  gnosis, 
though  the  highest  authority  on  Jewish  mysticism  uttered  a  word  of 
warning  (G.  Scholem,  Jewish  Gnosticism,  Merkabah  Mysticism  and 
Talmudic  Tradition,  New  York,  i960,  pp.  3-4,  not  quoted  by  Hengel) 
which  further  research  seems  to  uphold  (U.  Bianchi,  ed.,  Le  origini  dello 
Gnosticismo,  Leiden,  1967).  To  Bickerman  we  owe  more  particularly  a 
reinterpretation  of  the  events  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV  which 
makes  the  Jewish  Hellenizers  responsible  for  what  used  to  be  called  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  IV.  Bickerman  *s  interpretation  of  this  crisis 
presupposes  a  strong  Hellenizing  movement  in  Jerusalem  about  170  and 
ultimately  raises  the  question  of  what  happened  in  Judaea  between 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Seleucus  IV. 

Dr.  Hengel,  who  admires  Bickerman *s  work,  as  one  should,  and 
accepts  his  conclusions,  has  given  himself  the  task  of  assessing  the 
degree  of  Hellenization  of  Judaea  in  the  periods  preceding  the  Maccabean 
revolt.  His  purpose  is  to  explain  how  the  Hellenizers  of  Jerusalem 
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came  to  be  strong  enough  to  force  the  hand  of  Antiochus  IV.  He 
enumerates  the  channels  through  which  Hellenistic  ideas  and  customs 
reached  Judaea;  he  re-examines  the  well-known  evidence  of  the  Zeno 
papyri,  of  the  Tobiad  story  in  Josephus  and  of  Ben  Sira.  He  properly 
surveys  those  aspects  of  Jewish  religion  (such  as  beliefs  in  immortality, 
astrology,  aretalogy)  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  foreign  influence 
from  native  developments.  The  whole  research  is  done  with  thorough¬ 
ness,  good  judgement,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  The  collection 
of  materials  put  together  by  Hengel  will  long  remain  indispensable  to 
scholars.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  sections  on  trade  relations,  on 
the  spreading  of  Greek  culture  in  the  environs  of  Judaea,  on  literary 
models  (which  includes  a  long  discussion  of  the  Wisdom  literature  and 
accepts  W.  L.  Knox’s  suggestion  of  contacts  with  Isis  aretalogies  in 
J.T.S.  xxxviii  (1937],  pp.  230-7).  The  book  is  also  very  helpful  on 
current  bibliography,  though  less  useful  as  a  guide  to  the  trends  of 
research — which  should  be  the  first  purpose  of  any  bibliography. 

If  I  express  some  doubts,  it  is  in  full  awareness  of  the  debt  we  all 
owe  to  Dr.  Hengel  for  his  stupendous  labour.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
proceeded  to  establish  the  degree  of  Hellenization  of  third-century 
Judaism  without  asking  himself  in  a  preliminary  way  what  we  know 
about  that  Judaism.  His  book  really  deals  with  the  Hellenization  of  an 
unknown  entity.  One  may,  of  course,  argue  that  the  Jewish  texts  we  can 
safely  date  in  the  period  300-180  B.c.  are  not  of  a  kind  to  give  us  a  clear 
picture  of  contemporary  daily  life  in  Judaea.  If  so,  this  ought  to  be 
stated  unambiguously,  and  the  consequence  accepted;  namely,  that  a 
history  of  the  early  contacts  between  Palestinian  Jews  and  Greeks  can¬ 
not  be  written  because  of  insufficient  evidence  about  the  former.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  may  well  argue  that  such  evidence  as  we  have  is  sufficient 
for  a  reconstruction  of  Jewish  life  in  the  third  to  the  early  second  century 
B.c.  This,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  is  the  point  of  view  of  Bickerman 
in  his  Four  Strange  Books  of  the  Bible  (1968)  which  appeared  too  late 
to  be  used  by  Hengel.  In  either  case  rigorous  respect  for  chronology  is 
essential.  I  found  it  disturbing  that  Hengel  dates  the  beginning  of  the 
activity  of  the  Teacher  of  Justice  about  160-150  B.c.,  but  uses  the 
Qumr&n  texts  for  the  story  of  the  Hellenization  of  the  pre-Maccabean 
period.  The  emphasis  on  Hellenization  without  a  precise  context  leads 
to  conceptual  vagueness.  Hengel  on  p.  248  says  that  the  praise  of  the 
Fathers  by  Ben  Sira  reminds  us  of  the  Hellenistic  biographic  genre  *de 
viris  illustribus*.  What  a  third-century  B.c.  book  7 rcpl  evbogaiv  avSpwv 
looked  like  I  do  not  claim  to  know  (on  the  earliest  by  Neanthes  see 
F.  Leo,  Griech-Rbm.  Biographie ,  1901,  p.  113).  But  the  most  obvious 
texts  for  comparison  with  Ben  Sira  are  the  collections  of  Roman  elogia 
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or  Virgil’s  survey  of  the  ancestors  in  Aen.  vi.  The  trouble  is  that  no 
historical  link  between  Ben  Sira  and  Virgil  is  apparent.  Ennius  does  not 
seem  to  have  preceded  Virgil  on  this  point  (as  J.  Vahlen  and  Ed.  Norden 
believed),  and  there  is  no  other  model  for  Virgil  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Hellenistic  period  known  to  me.  We  may  more  easily  believe  that  the 
notion  of  the  chain  of  transmitters  in  the  Pirqe  'Abot  has  its  origins  in 
Greek  thought.  Yet  the  function  of  such  a  notion  is  very  different  in 
the  Jewish  context,  where  it  was  used  to  guarantee  the  authenticity  and 
validity  of  oral  law.  Individual  Greek  philosophers  (and  Roman  lawyers) 
no  doubt  added  authority  to  their  sayings  by  attributing  them  to  the 
founder  of  the  particular  sect  or  school  to  which  they  belonged.  But  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  never  used  this  device  to  eliminate  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  between  the  schools  nor  to  establish  the  existence  of 
an  originally  revealed  truth.  It  is  a  pity  that  Hengel  has  not  gone  more 
deeply  into  the  nature  of  works  on  the  successions  of  philosophers  such 
as  that  by  Sotion  (the  article  on  whom  in  Pauly-Wissowa  was  written 
by  Stenzel,  not  by  Muenzer  as  stated  on  p.  249,  n.  207). 

A  remark  of  the  same  kind  can  be  made  on  the  juridical  structure 
of  the  Qumntn  sect,  though,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  strictly  speaking  beyond 
the  chronological  limits  of  the  period  examined  by  Hengel.  He  accepts 
the  theory  by  H.  Bardtke  ( Theol .  Lit  Zeit  86,  1961,  pp.  93-104)  and 
C.  Schneider  {Qumran  Probleme ,  ed.  H.  Bardtke,  1963,  pp.  299-314) 
that  the  community  was  modelled  on  Hellenistic  thiasoi.  The  essential 
point  remains,  however,  as  Hengel  himself  knows,  that  the  Qumr&n 
sectarians  had  a  pact  among  themselves  in  so  far  as  they  had  a  pact  with 
God — ‘un  paradoxe  vecu’  as  Annie  Jaubert  defined  it  The  function  of 
the  Greek  institutional  form  (if  it  is  Greek)  within  the  Qumran  context 
is  unlike  anything  we  know  in  contemporary  Greek  societies.  Even  if 
we  had  the  charter  of  Uranopolis  or  other  utopian  cities,  Qumrin  would 
remain  different  from  a  Greek  foundation. 

Hengel  seems  to  give  less  than  their  due  to  scholars  like  W.  L.  Knox 
and,  above  all,  A.  D.  Nock  who  always  tried  to  see  what  was  the  function 
of  a  certain  form  or  formula  in  a  precise  historical  situation.  Hengel, 
pp.  470-1,  also  ignores  Nock  on  Posidonius  (JJR.S.  xlix  [1959],  pp.  5-9). 

We  can  now  see  more  clearly  that  there  is  something  of  a  vicious 
circle  in  the  whole  of  HengePs  argument.  He  started  from  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Bickerman  was  right  in  attributing  the  role  of  first  movers  in 
the  Antiochus  IV  crisis  to  Jewish  Hellenizers.  He  therefore  tried  to 
confirm  this  assumption  by  collecting  the  evidence  about  the  HeUeniza- 
tion  of  the  previous  century.  Given  the  nature  of  the  evidence  (or  at 
least  his  own  treatment  of  it),  Hengel  was  able  to  assess  the  amount 
of  the  previous  Hellenization  and  its  relevance  to  the  Maccabean 
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revolution  only  by  reference  to  Bickerman ’&  interpretation  of  the  events 
under  Antiochus  IV.  Unfortunately,  Bickerman’s  interpretation  of  what 
happened  between  175  and  164  b.c.,  however  attractive,  is  not  certain. 
Bickerman  had  to  discount  the  independent  pieces  of  evidence  provided 
by  Dan.  xi.  37-9  and  1  Macc.  i.  41.  Furthermore,  Bickerman’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  2  Macc.  iv.  9  to  us*  iv  'IcpocroXvfiois  Avnox^ls  ava ypdipcu  as 
‘die  Antiochener  in  Jerusalem  aufzuzeichnen’,  though  accepted  by  P&re 
F.-M.  Abel  and  now  by  Hengel  (p.  506),  was  shown  by  Tcherikover, 
Hell.  Civil .  and  the  Jews,  pp.  404  ff.,  to  be  fraught  with  difficulties.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  reopen  the  whole  question  of  the  origins  of  the 
Maccabean  revolt,  but  I.  Heinemann’s  objections  to  Bickerman  in  Mon. 
Ges .  Wiss.  Jud.  lxxxii  (1938),  pp.  145-72,  will  have  to  be  given  more 
weight  in  a  future  discussion  than  Hengel  seems  to  be  prepared  to  do. 

The  question  of  the  Hellenization  of  the  Jews  was  for  the  German 
theologians  who  first  formulated  it  the  question  of  how  much  Greek 
philosophy  was  absorbed  by  Alexandrian  Jews  and  eventually  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Early  Christians.  Now  it  has  become  the  question  of  how 
much  Jewish  institutions,  customs,  and  beliefs  were  affected  by  con¬ 
tact  with  Hellenism  in  the  third  and  second  centuries  b.c.  Hengel,  who 
is  an  eloquent,  learned,  and  scrupulous  witness  to  this  transformation, 
has  perhaps  not  entirely  grasped  the  implications  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
study  of  the  evidence. 
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PHARISAISM  AND  THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
IN  THE  GRECO-ROMAN  WORLD 

By  Ellis  Rivkin,  Hebrew  Union  College 

In  the  fifth  century  B.C.E.,  a  minuscule  subject  people  in 
a  speck  of  land  between  Syria  and  Egypt  began  to  order  their 
lives  by  a  book,  the  Pentateuch,  which  they  believed  to  be 
the  revelation  of  the  single  God  Yahweh-Elohim.  He  had 
created  heaven  and  earth,  capped  His  creation  with  man, 
and  after  successive  failures  to  secure  the  loyalty  and  obedien¬ 
ce  of  mankind  at  large,  he  had  selected  Abraham  to  father  a 
people.  They  would  be  Yahweh-Elohim's  special  concern, 
and  the  recipients  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  to 
hold  so  long  as  they  remained  loyal  to  Yahweh-Elohim  and 
His  covenant  with  them.  Should  they  violate  this  covenant, 
Yahweh-Elohim  would  punish  them  mercilessly  with  famine, 
plague,  even  dispersion.  What  Yahweh-Elohim  demanded  of 
them  was  submission  to  His  laws  ordaining  an  elaborate 
cultic  system  for  the  expiation  of  sins,  with  authority  lodging 
in  the  hands  of  an  Aaronide  priesthood,  presided  over  by  a 
direct  descendent  of  Aaron-Eleazar-Phineas.  Although  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  existence  on  Persian  imperial  pleasure,  this 
people  swore  fealty  to  Yahweh-Elohim  whom  they  firmly 
believed  to  be  the  one  and  only  God  in  the  universe,  and 
whose  very  omnipotence  had  made  Israel  a  subject  people. 
This  audacious  denial  of  empirical  reality  was  affirmed  by  a 
community  small  in  number,  and  not  eager  to  attract  ad¬ 
herents  from  without.  Yet,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  Josephus  was  to  write  that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was 
having  a  powerful  impact  upon  both  the  educated  classes 
and  the  masses  throughout  the  Greco-Roman  world.1 

When  this  fact  is  coupled  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  rise 

1  Josephus,  Against  Apiont  II: 281-86. 
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and  spread  of  Christianity  throughout  the  Greco-Roman 
world  in  the  first  four  centuries  C.E.,  the  historian  is  faced 
with  the  intriguing  problem,  not  only  of  how  monotheism 
vanquished  polytheism,  but  of  how  the  Pentateuchal  Judaism 
of  a  relatively  undeveloped  agricultural-priestly  society  could 
grip  the  hearts  and  minds  of  individuals  nurtured  in  poly¬ 
theism  and  acculturated  to  urbanization.  How  could  a  God 
addressing  Himself  to  peasant  and  priest,  demanding  sac¬ 
rificial  victims  as  prerequisites  for  expiation,  threatening 
instant  death  to  non- Aaronides  who  might  approach  His  altar, 
holding  forth  the  promise  of  abundant  harvest  and  serenity 
for  His  people  and  length  of  days  for  his  loyal  worshippers, 
attract  the  attention,  much  less  the  commitment,  of  an 
urbanized  individual,  buffeted  by  complexity,  and  seeking 
reassurance  that  his  individuation  would  not  be  permanently 
blotted  out  by  the  remorseless  unconcern  of  fate  ? 

And  to  sharpen  the  problem:  Where  is  to  be  found  the 
source  of  the  syndrome  which  gave  Christianity  its  uniqueness ; 
namely,  i)  the  concept  of  an  omniscient,  omnipotent,  yet 
intensely  personal  Creator-Father  God  whose  sovereignty 
extended  over  all  that  is  celestial  and  terrestrial  and  whose 
power  embraced  all  functions,  all  experience,  all  persons  in  all 
times,  and  whose  abundant  grace  and  love  for  mankind  was 
made  manifest  through  the  offer  of  His  only  son  to  deliver 
sinful  man  from  death,  as  he  opened  to  him  the  way  to  eternal 
life;  2)  the  value  of  the  individual  in  the  sight  of  the  Father- 
Creator  God  who  not  only  is  concerned  with  him  as  a  unique 
person  in  this  world,  but  seeks  to  afford  him  the  opportunity 
for  eternal  individuation;  3)  the  stress  on  internalization : 
for  Christ  is  real  only  if  he  is  introjected;  hence  the  arena 
where  the  battle  for  eternal  life  rages  is  the  inner  self,  while 
externality  is  but  temptation,  test,  and  ephemerality. 

Whence  this  syndrome  ?  Surely  not  Hebrew  Scriptures 
with  its  this-world-oriented  system  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments,  and  its  stress  on  cultic  expiation.  Nor  could  it  derive 
from  the  mystery  cults  with  its  stress  on  immortality,  but 
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its  toleration  of  many  gods.  From  the  philosophers  perhaps  ? 
Hardly,  in  view  of  their  disdain  for  a  God  who  was  a  person 
and  whose  son  was  a  person  and  who  reached  out  to  the 
semi-literate  masses  to  offer  them  too  eternal  life.2 

This  paper  seeks  the  source  of  this  threefold  syndrome  in  a 
revolutionary  form  of  Judaism  that  emerged  at  a  time  when 
the  Hellenistic  monarchies  were  giving  clear  signs  of  disinte¬ 
gration  and  that  transmuted  a  hierocratic,  cultic,  agricul¬ 
turally-oriented  Pentateuchal  Judaism  into  a  Judaism  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  aspirations  of  the  individual  for  eternal  indi¬ 
viduation,  solace,  comfort,  inner  security  and  reassurance, 
and  in  a  God  sovereign  over  multiplicity  and  frightening 
novelty.  This  revolutionary  form  was  Pharisaism,  and  the 
raw  materials  from  which  it  emerged  were  Pentateuchal 
monotheism,  polis  institutions,  Hellenistic  modes  of  thought 
and  analysis,  and  creative  innovation. 

II 

The  Pharisees  have  been  called  by  many  names,  but  to  my 
knowledge,  never  “revolutionaries.”  They  are  generally 
pictured  as  a  sect  of  rigorous,  law-abiding  Pietists  who  se¬ 
parated  themselves  (hence  allegedly  the  name  perushim, 
"separatists”)  from  the  masses,  the  am  ha-aretz,  because  of 
their  greater  concern  with  the  precise  observance  of  the  laws 
of  Levitical  purity.3  They  appear  in  the  Gospels  not  as  great 

2  The  deliberate  withholding  by  the  philosophers  of  their  true 
beliefs  from  the  masses  is  stressed  by  Josephus,  ibid.:  168-81;  224 

3  Cf.  Louis  Finkelstein,  The  Pharisees  (Philadelphia,  1962),  I,  74-78, 
II,  606  and  most  recently  “The  Origin  of  the  Pharisees  Reconsidered ", 
Conservative  Judaism  23  (Winter,  1969),  pp.  25-36.  For  the  spectrum 
of  scholarly  views  on  the  Pharisees,  see  Ralph  Marcus,  'The  Pharisees 
in  the  Light  of  Modern  Scholarship,"  Journal  of  Religion,  32  (1952)  pp. 
I53“^4i  A,  Michel  and  I.  Le  Moyne,  "Pharisiens",  Supplement  an 
Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,  ed.  H.  Cazelles  and  Andre  Feuillet  (Paris, 
1965),  fascicules  39-40,  pp.  1022-1115. 

I  should  especially  wish  to  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  se¬ 
minal  contributions  of  Solomon  Zeitlin  to  the  unravelling  of  the  sticky 
problems  obscuring  the  identity  and  the  history  of  the  Pharisees.  Of 
these,  his  "Ha-Zedukkim  we-ha- Perushim,"  Horeb  3  (1936),  pp. 
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champions  of  an  internalized  system  but  as  hypocritical 
extemalizers.  Though  they  conjure  up  the  image  of  reli¬ 
gionists  and  sages,  they  do  not  evoke  pictures  of  aggressive 
revolutionaries  stirring  the  masses  to  overthrow  Aaronide 
Pentateuchalism  with  the  sanction  of  the  twofold  Law, 
written  and  oral — a  revolutionary  concept  hitherto  unknown ; 
inspiring  them  with  the  promise  of  individual  immortality; 
creating  institutions,  such  as  the  Beth  Din  ha-Gadol,  and 
the  synagogue,  which  had  no  biblical  precedent;  elevating  a 
scholar  class  into  Moses’  seat  without  scriptural  warrant; 
coining  new  names  for  God,  makom  (the  All  Present), 
shekhinah  (the  all-dwelling  Presence),  ha  Kadosh  Barukh  Hu 
(the  Holy  One  Blessed  be  He) ;  reshaping  the  very  nature  of 
the  Hebrew  language  to  communicate  their  revolutionary 
message ;  fashioning  distinctive  oral  legislation  (halakah, 
takkanah,  gezerah)  and  oral  dicta  (the  aggada  form);  aban¬ 
doning  scriptural  literary  models —  narrative  history,  poetry, 
and  the  book — for  novel  oral  forms  of  teaching  such  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  legislation  {halakah,  gezerah,  takkanah)  and  dicta 
(the  aggadah  form) ;  adopting  logical-deductive,  categorical 
modes  of  reasoning;  fashioning  a  form  of  Judaism  that 
could  never  have  developed  from  the  logical  immanent 
development  of  Aaronide  Pentateuchalism.  Virtually  every 
element  in  Pentateuchalism  underwent  transformation ; 

56-89,  is  to  be  singled  out  for  its  methodological  originality,  and  for 
the  impact  it  has  had,  and  still  has,  on  my  own  efforts  at  re-con¬ 
ceptualization.  (“The  Internal  City”,  Journal  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Religion,  5  [Spring,  1966],  225-40;  "The  Pharisaic  Revolution," 
Perspectives  in  Jewish  Learning  2  [Chicago,  1966J,  26-51 ;  “Prolego¬ 
menon”  to  Judaism  and  Christianity,  ed.  Oesterley  and  Loewe,  Ktav 
Reissue  [New  York,  1969],  xi-lxx;  “Defining  the  Pharisees",  HUCA 
[1970].  As  will  be  evident  from  this  study — and  from  those  cited  above 
— I  diverge  from  Zeitlin  on  Pharisaic  origins  and  on  the  nature, 
degree,  and  the  extent  of  the  Pharisaic  Revolution  (cf .  my  "Solomon 
Zeitlin’s  Contribution  to  the  Historiography  of  the  Inter-Testamental 
Period,"  Judaism  14  [Summer,  1965]  354-67).  For  Zeitlin's  most 
recent  views,  see  his  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  J udean  State,  (Philadelphia, 
1962,  67),  2  vols.,  passim,  and  “The  Origin  of  the  Pharisees  Recon¬ 
firmed"  J.Q.R.  59  (april,  1969),  PP-  255-267. 
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indeed,  more  often  than  not,  there  is  annulment,  negation, 
and  substitution. 

Revolutionaries  they  were,  however  hidden  their  revolution 
has  remained  from  scholarly  exposure  !  Ironically,  this  con¬ 
cealment  derives  from  the  nature  of  the  revolution  itself: 
the  triumph  of  a  non-writing  scholar  class  that  deemed  his¬ 
torical  narrative  irrelevant — only  paradigms  of  the  righteous 
life  and  the  lesson-rich  event  were  pertinent  for  showing 
the  road  to  salvation — and  who  viewed  themselves  as  re- 
storationists  not  revolutionaries.  The  non-existence  of  a 
sustained  historical  narrative  is  itself  among  the  most  telling 
proofs  of  a  revolutionary  break  with  the  biblical  models  which 
as  late  as  Chronicles,  Ezra-Nehemiah  is  historical-narratival 
in  orientation.4 

The  evidence  for  the  Pharisaic  revolution  is  by  no  means 
trivial,  though  not  easily  extricated  from  the  sparse  sources. 
Even  Josephus  tells  us  nothing  of  the  historical  genesis  of 
the  Pharisees,  introducing  them  along  with  the  Sadducees  and 
the  Essenes  as  the  dominant  haerests ,  a  school  of  thought,  in 
the  time  of  Jonathan  the  Hasmonean  (160-144  B.C.E.).5  But 
Josephus  is  forthright  in  affirming  that  the  twofold  law  of  the 
Pharisees  was  operative  prior  to  its  annulment  by  John 


4  The  history  of  Pharisaism  is  largely  non-recoverable  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  sources.  Since  the  writing  down  of  the  Oral  Law  in  the 
Mishnah  and  the  Tosefta  did  not  take  place  until  the  third  century  or 
later  C.E.,  and  since  this  Law  was  continuously  undergoing  change, 
and  since  most  of  it  is  anonymous,  dating  becomes  a  hazardous  enter¬ 
prise.  Furthermore,  the  so-called  tannaitic  midrash  raises  its  own 
special  problems.  And  as  for  the  non-legal  materials,  the  aggadah,  the 
problems  of  dating  are  almost  insuperable. 

I  have  attempted  to  solve  these  problems  by  emphasizing  the  fact 
of  the  emergence  of  a  non-writing  scholar  class  with  novel  modes  for 
transmitting  both  law  and  lore  as  the  proof  of  a  revolutionary  transfor¬ 
mation.  The  Pharisaic  forms  halakah ,  aggadah  and  midrash  have  no 
biblical  prototypes  ! 

I  also  have  drawn  on  Josephus  wherever  possible,  since  he  was  a 
Pharisee  himself  and  since  he  explicitly  affirms  their  existence  and 
operation  from  the  time  of  Jonathan,  the  Hasmonean,  but  not  before. 

5  Josephus,  Antiquities,  XIII:  171-73. 
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Hyrcanus  after  his  break  with  the  Pharisees;6  that  its 
abrogation  was  followed  bv  the  insurrection  of  the  masses;7 
that  the  long  reign  of  Alexander  Janneus  (103-76  B.C.E.)  was 
marked  by  a  bloody  civil  war  8  which  ended  only  after  his 
death,  when  Salome  Alexandra  (76-67  B.C.)  restored  the 
Pharisaic  twofold  law.9  Thus  wo  have  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Oral  Law  of  the  Pharisees  was  operative  in  the  early 
Hasmonean  period,  and  that  not  even  a  Hasmonean  dared 
abrogate  this  Law  without  inviting  violent,  bloody  insurrec¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  Josephus  makes  it  clear  that  there  did 
exist  an  alternative  to  the  twofold  Law,  namely,  the  onefold, 
Pentateuchal  Law  of  the  Sadducees,  for  this  Law  was  sub¬ 
stituted  by  John  Hyrcanus  for  the  Pharisaic  twofold  Law.10 
And  since  operative  law  is  the  foundation  of  any  viable  social 
or  political  order,  we  are  confronted  here  with  an  issue  of 
concrete  power  and  authority  and  not  of  academic  or  scholas¬ 
tic  ruminations.  When  civil  war  follows  the  elimination  of  one 
system  and  its  replacement  by  another,  it  is  evident  that  the 
ultimate  control  of  society  is  at  stake.  The  fact  that  Salome’s 
restoration  of  Pharisaic  authority  was  followed  by  the  physical 

6  Ibid.,  XIII:  28S-98.  Note  especially  296:  M  .  . .  &oxe  xfj  LaSSou- 
xorfcov  £7rot7j8e  7rpoa0£<jflxi  jiotpa,  tcTjv  <I>apiaalo)v  obroaxdvxa  xal  xa  xe 
utt*  auxcov  xaxaaxa  0evxx  votiiaa  xto  Svjpcp  xaxaXuaat  xai  xou;  tpoXdxxovxas 
auxa  xaXdaai.  (iioo^  ouv  evxeuOev  aoxcT)  xs  xat  xot<;  Trapa  xou  ttXyjGo’j^ 
^Y^vcto’*. 

7  Ibid.,  299:  'Ypxavo^  Ss  naL'joac,  x*?;v  axiaev  .  .  . 

8  Ibid.  398-404. 

•  Ibid:  408-9,  Note  especially  408:...  xal  Tcavxa  xot^  Oapicratou; 
E7rtxp^7cei  Troieiv,  xal  xo  rcX^Oo^  £x£Xeuce  7rei0ocpyetv,  xal  el  xt  8e 
xal  xci> v  vopuptov  'Ypxavoc;  6  7rev0sp6<;  auxvjs  xaxeXuaev  &v 
ctcnQVEY>cav  °l  <Daptcaiot  xaxd  xvjv  rcaxpcpav  TrapdSoatv. 
xouxo  TiaXiv  a7roxaxeoxY)oev. 

10  Cf.  Ibid.,  297-8  where  Josephus  explicity  stresses  the  distinction 
between  the  two  systems  of  Law:  “repl  pevxot  xouxcov  auOit;  epoujiev 
vuv  8k  8r )Xcoaai  pouXopat  oxt  voptpx  xtva  7rapeSo(jdv  x<p  ol  Oaptaatot 

ht  reaxeptov  8ia8o^rtq,  itTzep  oux  ivayeypi^Tat  ev  xocq  Mwuaeoc;  v^jjlok;, 
xal  8td  xouxo  xauxa  xo  x&v  £a$$ouxaic»>v  y^v0^  £xpaXXet,  Ikyov  bee tva 
Setv  ^)Ye’-a®at  voptpa  xa  YeYPa(jL(Jt^v<x  8*  ex  7rapa86aeco<;  xtov  rax^pcov 
prtj  XT)  pc  tv.  xal  7tepl  xouxcov  ^rsfjaEt^  auxot^  xal  $ta<popa£  y^0^*1  ouve- 
patve  ptcYaXa?  .  . 
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liquidation  of  the  Sadducean  advisers  of  Alexander  Janneus 
points  undeniably  to  the  Pharisees  as  a  revolutionary  class: 
they  were  ready  to  bring  to  bear  whatever  coercive  means 
were  necessary  for  attaining,  securing,  and  consolidating 
their  ultimate  authority.11 

We  have  direct  evidence  that  the  Pharisees  did  not  shrink 
from  insurrectionary  violence  when  their  twofold  Law  was 
threatened.  We  have  indirect  evidence  that  the  twofold  Law 
was  originally  instituted  through  a  revolutionary  upheaval. 
This  indirect  evidence  is  compelling,  for  it  rests  on  a  detailed 
description  of  pre-Hasmonean  society  as  it  appeared  to  a 
knowledgeable,  discerning,  and  communicative  observer- 
participant,  namely  Ben  Sira.  A  So/er,  a  Scribe,  himself,  he 
is  rapturous  about  the  system  of  Judaism  which  flourished 
in  his  day-  a  non-Pharisaic  system  which  concentrated  all 
authority  and  power  in  the  Aaronide  priests,  presided  over 
by  the  High  Priest  Simon  whose  lineage  was  traced  through 
Onias,  his  father,  to  Zadok  to  Phineas,  to  Eleazar,  to  Aaron.12 
No  other  class,  not  even  that  of  the  So/erim,  the  Scribes,  had 
any  authority  over  the  Law.13  Indeed,  Ben  Sira  underwrites 
Aaronide  authority  by  reminding  the  reader  of  the  fate  of 
Dathan,  Abiram  and  Korah  who  had  dared  to  challenge 
Aaron's  supremacy.14 

Wherever  we  turn  in  Ben  Sira  we  are  given  a  world  that  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  Pentateuch  literally  apprehended. 
No  institutions  but  those  legislated  by  the  Five  Books  of 
Moses;  no  twofold  Law;  no  law- wielding,  law-making,  law- 
sanctioning  scholar  class;  no  non-biblical  names  for  God;  no 
Beth  Din  ha  Gadol ;  no  synagogues ;  no  mandatory  prayer ;  no 
promise  of  eternal  individuation;  no  elevation  of  the  oral 
mode  over  the  written. 

11  Ibid.  410-16. 

12  Ecclesiasticus  50 : 1-2 1 ;  cf.  45 : 23-24. 

13  Ibid.  39:1-11. 

14  Ibid.  45:17-19.  Note  that  Aaron  (45:6-22)  overshadows  Moses 
(45:1-5),  and  that  an  everlasting  covenant  was  established  with 
Phineas  (23-24). 
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When  we  turn  from  Ben  Sira  to  all  other  writings  that  have 
survived  from  the  pre-Hasmonean  period — no  insignificant 
number — the  non-existence  of  the  Pharisees,  and  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  concepts  and  institutions  is  confirmed.  In  vain  does 
one  search  through  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Job, 
Chronicles  and  Ezra-Nehemiah,  Ruth,  Esther,  Daniel  or  the 
Song  of  Songs.  Indeed,  the  very  Ezra  who  was  to  become  a 
venerated  hero  of  the  Pharisees  is  depicted  in  the  book  that 
bears  his  name  as  the  champion  of  Pentateuchal  literalism 
who  knows  nothing  of  an  Oral  Law  or  a  non-Aaronide  ruling 
class. 

If  we  move  from  Scriptures  to  Josephus,  the  negative  evi¬ 
dence  is  no  less  eloquent.  His  sources  likewise  yielded  only 
evidence  of  hierocracy,  except  for  the  challenge  of  the  Tobiads 
whose  aims  were  folis  rights  and  not  the  enshrinement  of  the 
twofold-Law-bearing  scholar  class.  As  late  as  the  eve  of  the 
Hasmonean  revolt,  when  the  priesthood  was  usurped  by 
Jason  and  then  Menelaus,  Josephus  knows  nothing  of  the 
Pharisees. 

Yet  no  later  than  the  time  of  Jonathan  the  Hasmonean,  the 
Pharisees  are  the  dominant  haeresis ,  and  in  the  earlier  years 
of  John  Hyrcanus’  high  priesthood  their  twofold  Law  is 
operative.  Aaronide  supremacy  has  collapsed  in  the  interim ; 
and  a  hitherto  unknown  scholar  class  is  seated  in  Moses1  seat 
and  a  new  system  of  laws  is  in  force.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Jews  is  so  loyal  to  this  new  class  and  its 
system  of  Law  that  they  defy  a  Hasmonean  and  High  Priest, 
and  lay  down  their  lives  in  a  desperate  generation-long  civil 
war  to  restore  the  Pharisees. 

Could  anything  but  a  large-scale  revolution  have  bridged 
the  gap  between  two  systems  of  Judaism  so  logically  dis¬ 
continuous?  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Aaronides  would 
peacefully  yield  their  supremacy  grounded  in  literal  Pen- 
tateuchalism  to  a  scholar  class  trumpeting  the  sanction  of  a 
twofold  Law  unknown  to  the  Pentateuch  or  other  sacred 
Scripture  ?  And  if  there  was  a  transfer  of  power  from  one 
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class  to  another  why  should  we  hesitate  to  call  it  a  revolution  ? 

Ill 

Having  posited  the  Pharisaic  Revolution,  we  must  now 
search  for  its  roots  in  structural  changes  profound  enough 
not  only  to  have  dislodged  the  Aaronide  Pentateuchalists, 
but  also  to  spur  the  fashioning  of  a  highly  novel  form  of 
Judaism.  Briefly  stated,  the  structural  changes  were  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  steady  transformation  of  an 
agriculturally  centered  society  of  the  Persian  empire  into 
an  urbanized,  polis-based  society  of  the  Hellenistic  monarchies. 
The  Pentateuch  and  the  Aaronide  supremacy  that  it  under¬ 
wrote,  were  geared  to  the  interests,  needs,  and  functions  of 
the  peasant.  The  Pentateuch  addresses  itself  neither  to  the 
urban  dweller,  his  needs,  interests  and  functions,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  to  the  peasant  swept  into  intimate  economic  and 
social  relations  with  the  city.  The  primary  ideology  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  the  assurance  that  the  single  cosmic  creator 
God  has  chosen  a  particular  people,  Israel,  who  will  enjoy 
agricultural  bounty  if  they  obey  and  support  the  Aaronide 
priesthood.  This  class  alone  has  the  power  to  expiate  for  sins 
and  to  call  down  Yahweh's  blessings  on  the  people.  The  in¬ 
dividual  is  thus  linked  to  Elohim-Yahweh  through  the 
Aaronides  and  the  altar;  and  though  direct  prayer  to  Elohim- 
Yahweh  may  be  permissible,  even  laudatory,  it  is  neither 
mandatory  nor  efficacious  without  the  sacrificial  cult.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  though  the  individual  is  assured  of  a  good  and  long 
life  if  he  obeys  Elohim-Yahweh — that  is,  concretely,  the 
Aaronides — he  is  neither  promised  eternal  life  in  the  world 
to  come,  nor  resurrection.  Priestly  intermediation  is  the 
heart  of  the  Pentateuchal  legal  system  and  therefore  pre¬ 
cludes  a  direct  God-to-individual  relationship  which  would 
bypass  this  intermediation.  • 

The  shift  from  a  relatively  primitive  agricultural-priestly 
society  to  a  far  more  complex  agricultural-urban  one  began 
in  the  Persian  period  with  the  steady  growth  of  an  agricultural 
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surplus  which  enriched  the  cultus,  and  proceeded  at  a  height¬ 
ened  tempo  under  the  pressure  of  the  polisification  process 
that  transformed  the  economic,  social,  and  political  structures 
of  the  ancient  Near  East.15  Although  Aaronide  supremacy 
was  affirmed  by  Alexander,  the  Ptolemies,  and  even  An- 
tiochus  III  (223-187  B.C.),  and  Jerusalem  did  not  become  a 
polis,  the  springing  up  of  pnleis  on  Palestinian  soil  and  the 
intense  heightening  of  economic  interaction  throughout  the 
Mediterranean,  spurred  urbanization,  lured  peasants  to  the 
city,  quickened  the  pace  of  economic  growth,  stirred  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative,  unleashed  leisure,  and  prodded  minds  to 
thin!.  ...id  sensitive  souls  to  wonder  and  question. 

The  outcome  was  an  economic,  social,  and  cultural  matrix 
bearing  little  resemblance  to  that  frail  and  undeveloped 
peasant-priestlv  society  that  had  underwritten  Aaronide 
Pentateuchalism.  Yet  withal,  the  Aaronide  system  displayed 
ability  to  adapt  creatively.  Nurtured  by  ever  growing  econo¬ 
mic  surplus,  the  cultic  institutions  became  more  resplendent 
and  the  Aaronide  piiesthood  more  lustrous.  The  heightened 
sense  of  individuality  that  urbanization  unleashed  found 
ample  opportunity  for  expression  within  the  wide  and  flexible 
limits  set  by  the  Aaronides;  for  they  allowed  full  scope  for 
any  creative  expression  that  did  not  directly  challenge  either 
the  Pentateuch  as  the  revelation  of  Elohim-Yahweh  or  the 
Aaronides  as  the  sole  authorities  over  its  legislation. 

The  evidence  for  this  creative  solution  is  to  be  found  every¬ 
where  within  the  literature  of  that  age:  the  post-exilic  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Job,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the  Wisdom 
of  Ben  Sira.  Although  the  forms  may  differ,  the  basic  ele¬ 
ments  have  a  common  source :  the  individual,  aware  of  himself 
as  an  observer  of  the  world  of  experience  about  him,  striving 
to  link  this  awareness  to  the  Elohim-Yahweh  who  had  re¬ 
vealed  the  Pentateuch  and  enjoined  that  He  be  worshipped 
unto  all  generations  through  the  intermediation  of  the  altar 
tended  by  the  Aaronides,  and  the  Aaronides  alone. 

15  See  Victor  Tcherikover,  Hellenistic  Civilization  and  the  Jews 
(Philadelphia,  1959)  pp.  90-116. 
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Thus  the  Psalmist : 

“When  I  see  your  heavens,  the  work  of  your  fingers 

The  moon  and  the  stars  which  you  have  established ; 

What  is  man  that  you  should  remember  him 

and  the  son  of  man  that  you  should  care  for  him  ? 

Yet  you  have  made  him  little  less  than  God, 

and  you  crown  him  with  glory  and  honor. 

You  have  given  him  dominion  over  the  works  of  your  hand ; 

Everything  have  you  set  under  his  feet  .  .  Psalms  8 : 4-6 

*  * 

* 

“He  who  dwells  in  the  shelter  of  the  Most  High, 
who  abides  in  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty, 
will  say  to  the  Lord,  '  Mv  refuge  and  mv  fortress ; 
my  God,  I  will  trust  in  him/ 

For  He  will  deliver  you  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler 
and  from  the  deadly  pestilence ; 

He  will  cover  you  with  His  pinions ; 
and  under  His  wings  you  will  take  refuge ; 
a  shield  and  a  buckler  is  his  truth. 

You  will  not  be  afraid  of  the  terror  of  the  night, 
of  the  arrow  that  flies  by  day, 
of  the  pestilence  that  walks  in  the  darkness,, 
of  the  destruction  that  destroys  at  noonday  . . . 

Because  he  desires  Me  in  love,  I  will  deliver  him ; 

I  will  protect  him  because  he  knows  my  name. 

When  he  calls  to  Me,  I  will  answer  him ; 

I  will  be  with  him  in  trouble, 

I  will  rescue  him  and  honor  him. 

With  long  life  I  will  satisfy  him, 
and  show  him  my  helpfulness. 

Psalms  91 : 1-6,  14-16 

The  Psalms  offer  the  individual  a  mode  for  articulating  his 
personal  longing,  agony,  confusion,  sinfulness,  bewilderment, 
even  his  vengeful  hostility,  yet  holding  him  steadfastly 
loyal  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  cultus;  indeed,  it  is  this 
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loyalty  that  assures  a  listening  ear,  a  sympathetic  heart,  and 
a  potent  response: 

“Happy  is  the  man 

who  walks  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  wicked 

nor  stands  in  the  way  of  sinners, 

nor  sits  in  the  seat  of  the  scoffers; 

but  his  delight  is  in  the  Torah  of  the  Lord, 

and  in  His  Torah  does  he  meditate  day 

and  night 

Psalms  1:1-2 

*  * 

* 

“The  Torah  of  the  Lord  is  perfect 
reviving  the  soul ; 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure, 
making  wise  the  simple ; 
the  precepts  of  the  Lord  are  right, 
rejoicing  the  heart; 

the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  clear, 
enlightening  the  eyes; 
the  fear  of  the  lord  is  pure,  standing  forever, 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true, 
they  are  righteous  altogether, 
more  to  be  desired  than  gold, 
even  much  fine  gold ; 
sweeter  also  than  honey 

and  the  drippings  of  the  honeycomb  .  .  . 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart 
be  before  you, 

0  Lord  my  Rock  and  my  Redeemer/* 

Psalms  19:8-10,  14 

The  writers  of  wisdom  literature  follow  the  lead  of  the  Psalm¬ 
ist.  In  the  sagely  reflection  of  Proverbs  on  the  paradoxes 
of  life,  the  brooding  of  Ecclesiastes  over  its  disillusionments, 
or  the  agonizing  questions  of  a  Job,  there  is  no  hostility 
towards  Aaronide  supremacy,  no  challenge  to  Pentateuchal 
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sovereignty,  no  clarion  call  for  a  new  order.  And  this  melding 
of  intense  individualism  with  Pentateuchalism  is  forthrightly 
bespoken  by  Ben  Sira  who  cries  out : 


“O  that  a  guard  were  set  over  my  mouth, 
and  a  seal  of  prudence  on  my  lips, 
that  it  may  keep  me  from  falling, 
so  that  my  tongue  may  not  destroy  me. 

()  Lord  Father  and  rule  of  my  life, 
do  not  abandon  me  to  their  counsel, 
and  let  me  not  fall  because  of  them! 

()  that  whips  were  set  over  my  thoughts, 
and  the  discipline  of  wisdom  over  my  mind! 

That  they  may  not  spare  me  in  mv  errors, 

and  that  it  may  not  pass  by  my  sins; 

in  order  that  my  mistakes  may  not  be  multiplied, 

and  mv  sins  not  abound; 

then  shall  I  not  fall  before  mv  adversaries, 

and  my  enemy  will  not  rejoice  over  me. 

()  Lord,  Father  and  God  of  my  life, 
do  not  give  me  haughty  eyes, 
and  remove  from  me  evil  desire. 

Let  neither  gluttony  nor  lust  overcome  me, 
and  do  not  surrender  me  to  a  shameless  soul .  .  . 

Sirach  22:27;  23:1-6 

and  yet  admonishes: 


“With  all  your  soul  fear  the  Lord 
and  honor  his  priests. 

With  all  your  might  love  your  Maker, 
and  do  not  forsake  his  ministers. 

Fear  the  Lord  and  honor  the  priest 
and  give  his  portion  as  is  commanded  you : 
the  first  fruits,  the  guilt  offering, 
the  gift  of  the  shoulders, 
the  sacrifice  of  sanctification, 
and  the  first  fruits  of  holy  things/'  Ibid.  7:29-31 
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He  braids  a  garland  of  exquisite  praise  for  the  Pentateuch: 

“All  this  is  the  book  of  the  covenant  of  the  Most  High  God, 

the  Law  which  Moses  commanded  us 

as  an  inheritance  for  the  congregation  of  Jacob. 

It  fills  men  with  wisdom  like  Pishon, 

and  like  the  Tigris  at  the  time  of  the  first  fruits. 

It  makes  them  full  of  understanding  like  the  Euphrates 
and  like  the  Jordan  at  harvest  time. 

It  makes  instruction  shine  forth  like  light, 
like  the  Gihon  at  the  time  of  vintage. 

Just  as  the  first  man  did  not  know  her  perfectly, 
the  last  one  has  not  fathomed  her ; 
for  her  thought  is  more  abundant  than  the  sea, 
and  her  counsel  deeper  than  the  great  abyss. 

and  is  overawed  by  the  majesty  of  the  High  Priest  Simon 

officiating  in  the  Temple: 

“How  glorious  he  was  when  the  people  gathered  round  him 

as  he  came  out  of  the  inner  sanctuary 

Like  the  morning  star  among  the  clouds, 

like  the  moon  when  it  is  full ; 

like  the  sun  shining  on  the  Temple  of  the  Most  High 

and  like  the  rainbow1  gleaming  in  glorious  clouds ; 

like  roses  in  the  days  of  the  first  fruits, 

like  lilies  by  a  spring  of  water, 

like  a  green  shoot  on  Lebanon  on  a  summer  day ; 

like  fire  and  incense  in  the  censer, 

like  a  vessel  of  hammered  gold 

adorned  with  all  kinds  of  precious  stones ; 

like  an  olivetree  putting  forth  its  fruit, 

and  like  cypress  towering  in  the  clouds. 

When  he  put  on  his  glorious  robe 

and  clothed  himself  with  superb  perfection 

and  went  up  to  the  holy  altar 

he  made  the  court  of  the  sanctuary  glorious. 

Ibid.  50:5-11 
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The  transition,  therefore,  from  relatively  simple  agricultural 
society  to  a  more  complex  agricultural-urban  one  not  only 
did  not  at  first  undermine  Aaronide  Pentateuchalism,  but 
actually  strengthened  it — as  witness  the  eloquent  testimony 
of  Ben  Sira.  Far  from  being  stifled,  the  growing  experience  of 
individuation  found,  within  the  broad  limits  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  system,  fallow  soil  for  rootage;  for  the  depiction  of 
Elohim-Yahweh  as  an  intensely  personal  deity,  with  human, 
though  elevated  attributes,  offered  rich  possibilities  as  an  ego 
ideal  for  the  individual,  since  He  was  an  Individual  who  had 
neither  peer  nor  competitor.  There  was  no  other  God,  human 
or  otherwise,  to  split  the  individual’s  self-system  bv  attribu¬ 
ting  to  one  god  sovereignty  over  one’s  impulses,  to  another  god 
sovereignty  over  one’s  economic  function,  and  to  still  a  third 
god  sovereignty  over  one’s  political  or  social  loyalties.  Thus  a 
person  to  Person  relationship  could  be  established  which 
tended  to  hold  the  individual  together,  so  he  might 
experience  himself  and  his  world  as  a  unity,  rather  than  to 
fragmentize  his  inner  self  or  his  outer  world. 

Nonetheless,  this  one  to  One  relationship  was  hemmed  in  by 
the  Pentateuchal  limits  at  the  base  of  Aaronide  cultic  inter¬ 
mediation.  Yahweh  could  indeed  be  the  individual’s  Rock  and 
Fortress,  his  Protector  and  Redeemer,  his  Shepherd  and  his 
Comforter,  provided  that  Yahweh’s  Torah,  the  Pentateuch, 
was  that  man’s  delight  and  its  cultic  demands  a  refreshment 
for  the  soul.  The  sinful  soul  could  cry  out  in  anguish  to  Yah¬ 
weh,  but  without  the  appropriate  guilt  offering,  he  would 
be  compounding  his  sin,  not  expiating  it.  A  delicate  ba¬ 
lance  between  the  Pentateuchal  principle  of  intermediation 
and  the  individual’s  search  for  an  unobstructed  person  to 
Person  relationship  may  have  been  effected,  but  it  dangled 
on  a  precarious  contradiction. 

Cataclysmic  change  rendered  the  compromise  solution 
unviable.  Pentateuchalism  and  Aaronide  supremacy  were 
shattered  by  the  mounting  pressure  to  Hellenize  the  priesthood 
and  to  carry  through  whatever  structural  changes  might  be 
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essential  for  the  attainment  of  polis  rights.  Fast  on  the  heels 
of  Antiochus  Ill's  ousting  of  the  Ptolemies  from  Judea  came 
the  successful  bid  first  by  Jason,  then  by  Menelaus  in  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  IV,  to  secure  the  High  Priesthood  as  an 
instrument  for  Hellenization  (170  I5.C.).  The  cynical  disregard 
for  Pentateuchal  legitimacy  by  these  priests,  followed  by  a 
willingness  to  embrace  polytheism,  created  a  crisis  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  traditional  Aaronide  leadership  and  seeded  the 
soil  for  a  revolutionary  upheaval.  A  new  scholar  class  stepjx^d 
into  the  breach,  stirring  the  masses  with  a  novel  concept,  the 
twofold  Law  (Written  and  Oral),  and  with  a  novel  promise, 
eternal  individuation.  This  revolutionary  scholar  class  was 
the  Pharisees  and  their  achievement,  the  transmutation  of 
Pentateuchalism  and  the  dismantling  of  Aaronide  supremacy. 

The  evidence  of  the  revolution  they  wrought  is  spelled  out 
in  no  chronicle,  but  in  the  transfer  of  authority  from  the 
Aaronides  to  a  non-Aaronidic  scholar  class;  in  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  the  literal  Pentateuch  to  an  orally  transmitted  sys¬ 
tem  of  law;  in  the  creation  of  a  legislature,  the  Beth  Din 
lui’GaJol ;  in  the  emergence  of  the  synagogue;  in  the  coining 
ot  new  names  and  the  forging  of  new  concepts  for  God;  in  the 
re-shaping  of  language  and  form  of  discourse;  and  in  com¬ 
pelling  the  individual  to  confront  the  single  Father  Creator 
God  in  a  direct  and  un mediated  relationship.  And,  if  one 
were  to  seek  out  the  elemental  idea  that  let  loose  the  revo¬ 
lution  and  stirred  the  masses,  it  was  the  notion  of  an  inter¬ 
nalized  Law  guiding  one  along  the  road  to  eternal  indivi¬ 
duation.18 

w  Cf.  Josephus.  Against  Apion  II :  217  b — 219:  “The  prize,  however, 
for  those  who  live  according  to  the  laws  is  not  silver  or  gold,  nor  is  it 
a  crown  of  wild  olive  or  parsley,  nor  any  such  like  public  proclamation. 
But  rather,  each  individual  heeding  the  witness  of  his  conscience,  and 
the  prophesying  of  the  lawgiver,  and  confirmed  by  the  strong  faith¬ 
fulness  of  God  is  convinced  that  God  has  granted  a  rebirth  and  a 
better  life  following  on  the  revolution  [of  the  aeons]  for  those  who 
observe  the  laws  and,  when  necessary,  die  eagerly  for  them/'  Josephus 
thus  stresses  both  internalization  ("&XV  Ixacroq  auxca  to  ctjvciSoc; 
paprupouv  TrcnCcrreuxev .  .  .”)  and  the  restriction  of  the  prize  of 
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IV 

The  Pharisaic  revolution  was  so  radical  and  thorough 
because  the  ground  had  been  well-prepared  bv  the  steady  pe¬ 
netration  of  polis  institutions  and  Hellenistic  culture  through¬ 
out  the  Near  East,  and  by  the  internal  crisis  that  under¬ 
mined  the  old  system  precisely  during  those  years  that 
witnessed  the  Hasmonean  Revolt  and  the  Pharisaic  Revo¬ 
lution.  Wracked  by  internal  rebellions  and  weakened  by  the 
unrelaxing  pressure  of  Roman  power,  the  Hellenistic  mon¬ 
archies  disintegrated  into  impotence,  and  unloosed  the 
moorings  that  had  underpinned  the  security  of  the  individual. 
Wars  had  never  been  absent  between  the  Ptolemies  and 
Seleucidsbut  tlier  chad  been  conflicts  fought  by  strongandstable 
societies,  each  effectively  supporting  the  system  of  folds  that 
served  as  the  basic  means  of  imperial  control.  Indeed,  while 
mercenaries  fought,  the  individual  of  the  poleis  not  only 
felt  secure  in  his  polis  identity,  but  also  in  his  membership  in 
a  larger  world,  an  ecumene,  that  transcended  the  political 
and  territorial  limits  of  the  Hellenistic  monarchies.  An 
Antiochian  saw  mirrored  in  an  Alexandrian  his  own  image. 

This  twofold  security  was  undermined  with  the  collapse  of 
the  Hellenistic  monarchies.  But  the  individuation  that  had 
been  generated  by  the  spread  of  poleis  throughout  the  Near 
East  and  had  been  nourished  by  the  autonomous  institutions 
that  had  been  their  hallmark  did  not  come  to  an  end  with 
the  breakdown  of  its  foundations;  on  the  contrary,  the  in¬ 
dividual  became  even  more  aware  of  his  individuation 
precisely  because  the  external  insecurity  compelled  intro¬ 
spection — not  solely  for  the  sensitive  poet  or  the  contempla¬ 
tive  philosopher — but  for  everyone.  If  the  external  reassur¬ 
ances  of  one’s  worth  and  one's  identity  were  evaporating, 
where  else  was  one  to  turn  but  to  an  inner  world  that  could 
reaffirm  one's  individuality  in  the  face  of  a  bcwilderinglv 

immortality  to  those  who  have  been  steadfastly  loyal  to  the  laws 
(cm  tou;  toik;  vo[iou<;  $ia<poXa£<xai). 
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unreliable  external  world?  Once  individuation  had  been 
unleashed  there  could  be  no  return  to  the  ideologies  that  had 
sustained  the  peasant  in  his  struggle  to  fill  his  granary,  and 
to  supply  his  kneading  trough.  Polisificalion ,  with  its  pro¬ 
visions  for  citizen  participation  in  law-making,  had  ham¬ 
mered  out  a  sense  of  individuality  to  the  point  of  no  return. 

Polytheism  and  Judaism  both  took  up  the  challenge. 
Drawing  on  a  host  of  agricultural  and  astral  deities  associated 
with  the  agricultural  cycle  of  eternal  renewal,  the  mystery 
cults  transmuted  them  into  gods  who  had  the  power  to  grant 
eternal  life  to  urbanized  individuals.  The  offer  was  open  to  all 
individuals  irrespective  of  class  or  of  territorial  or  ethnic 
origin;  i.e.,  it  was  an  appeal  to  the  individual  and  his  search 
for  inner  security  wherever  he  might  be  and  whatever  his  con¬ 
dition  in  life.  Since  polytheism  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jews,  universally  acknowledged,  the  mystery  cults  could 
count  on  a  willingness  of  the  individual  to  take  seriously 
the  claim  for  any  legitimate  god.  The  deities  of  these  cults, 
however,  though  possessing  human  attributes,  did  not  have 
them  so  bound  together  as  to  offer  a  personal  God  who  could 
serve  as  an  ego  ideal  for  the  individual,  unless  recourse  were 
made  to  allegory.  Each  one  had  only  certain  limited  func¬ 
tions.  A  Person  did  not  confront  a  person.  In  addition,  the 
fact  that  other  gods  existed  with  equivalent  claims  diluted 
the  sense  of  cosmic  significance  of  one’s  individuality.  This 
particular  god  cared  for  him,  or  that  particular  god,  but  not  a 
one  and  only  creator-person  God.17 

In  two  other  respects,  the  mystery  cults  fell  short  of  solving 
the  individual's  search  for  an  internal  identity.  First,  al¬ 
though  they  offered  immortality  through  cultic  participation, 
they  failed  to  implant  within  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
an  internalized  standard  that  operated  continuously;  that 
mobilized  the  guilt  system  whenever  a  breach  occurred ;  and 
that  ceased  to  flagellate  only  when  reparation  satisfying  to  the 
internalized  standard  wras  effected.  And  second,  the  mystery 

17  Ibid.  11:239-54. 
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cults  failed  to  establish  a  community  of  believers  whose 
activity  as  a  community  not  only  transcended  the  cultic 
moments,  but  was  more  essential  for  securing  eternal  life 
than  cultic  participation — or,  perhaps  better  stated—  was  a 
prerequisite  for  cultic  efficacy. 

Judaism  likewise  offered  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
individual  to  cope  with  a  disintegrative  external  world.  But  it 
was  not  the  Judaism  of  the  Pentateuch  with  its  preeminent 
concern  with  the  peasant,  the  priest,  and  cultic  intermedia¬ 
tion.  Nor  was  it  the  Judaism  of  the  delicate  balance  between 
individual  and  cult  that  had  crowned  the  security  of  an 
optimally  functioning  Pentateuchal  system  in  Ben  Sira’s 
day.  It  was  a  new  form  of  Judaism  that  in  addressing  itself 
directly  to  the  crisis  of  the  individual  Jew  offered  a  religion 
that  could  reach  out  to  every  individual  wherever  he  might 
be  and  whatever  his  ethnic  or  racial  origin.  This  new  form 
was  Pharisaism. 

Though  the  Pharisees  were  beholden  to  the  Pentateuch  for 
their  notion  of  the  one  and  only  God  who  had  given  an 
immutable  revelation  to  Moses,  they  intensified  His  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  individual  at  the  expense  of  cult.  They  did 
this  by  affirming  that  he  was  the  Father-Creator-Law-giving 
God  of  the  individual — a  real  cosmic  omnipotent  Father 
who  was  directly  accessible  to  the  individual  through  man¬ 
datory  prayer  and  whose  law  was  to  be  internalized  within  the 
conscience.18  This  internalized  law  was  not  the  literal  Pen¬ 
tateuchal  Law,  but  that  twofold  Law — oral  and  written — 
promulgated  by  the  Pharisees.  This  twofold  Law  differed 
radically  from  the  Pentateuch,  not  only  in  acknowledging  an 
authority  unknown  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  Pharisaic  scholar 
class,  but  in  spelling  out  for  the  individual  a  discipline  em- 

18  Cf.  Ibid.  II :  178  where  Josephus  stresses  the  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  laws,  a  familiarity  made  possible  by  internalization  at  a 
tender  age  ("Totyapoov  inb  ttji;  jrpti-njs  etSOo?  alcOrjaeax;  duxo’jc  ixpav- 
Qatvovreq  ggopev  £v  xatt;  &oirep  ^'xexotPaY(x^vou?  •  •  •”);  cf.  also 

ibid.  204  b. 
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bracing  all  human  activity.  No  hour  of  the  day  or  night  was 
beyond  its  jurisdiction.19  It  was  a  system  of  law  that  shifted 
the  center  of  concern  from  the  cultus  to  the  conscience,  and 
that  focused  on  social  responsibility.  One  was  bound  in 
responsibility  to  fellow  members  of  the  community  of  those 
who  had  also  internalized  the  twofold  law — and  the  non- 
Pentateuchal  term  gemiluth  hasadim,  the  doing  of  kindly 
acts,  was  coined  to  denote  this  responsibility.20  The  assurance 
was  that  the  Father-Creator-Law-giving  God  was  accessible. 
He  was  called  by  names  unknown  to  the  Pentateuch:  Our 
Father  Who  art  in  Heaven  ( dbinu  she-ba-sliamaim),  \fakom 
(the  "All-Present”),  Shekhinah  (‘the  Divine  Presence”), 
ha-Kadosh  Barukh  Hu  ("the  Holy  One  blessed  be  He”). 
No  longer  was  God  to  be  found  in  a  special  place,  the  Temple, 
but  everyplace  where  the  individual  might  be,  for  the  heavenly 
Father,  unlike  an  earthly  father  is  eternal  and  is  indeed  ev¬ 
erywhere  at  once. 

The  individual  was  His  concern,  all  individuals,  not  just 
Jews.  He  wanted  the  individual  to  have  the  opportunity  for 
an  eternal  individuation  as  a  reward  for  keeping  the  inter¬ 
nalized  twofold  Law.21  This  Law  had  been  made  available 

*•  Cf.  Ibid.  171  where  Josephus  emphasized  the  totality  of  divine 
obligation  (“xroxoaiYip  at  jrpxEei;  xai  8tarpi3at  xat  Myoi  -avres  em  tt,v 
Ttpot;  tov  0eov  ^(xlv  eoa£{3eiav  Eyo'jai  TT,v  xvatpopxv.  o’i Sbv  yip  toutmv 
xvE^Taaxov  0O8’  aopiaxov  TtapiXiJtev")  and  174  where  he  spells  it  out  as 
the  standard  demanded  by  God  the  Father  and  absolute  Master 
(".  .  .  tv  axnrsp  utt6  mcrpl  TO'ittp  xat  Seaitdrr,  ;xr,TS  fiO'jXopievot  (iT)0sv 

pr,6’uT:’iYVolas4|jwtpTivw(iev.”). 

Cf.  Josephus,  ibid.  209-210,  and  Mishnah  Peah  1 :  Q^3T  r?K 

*r»Vni  .DTon  rnV'mi  ,jrmm  .omaam  .nnsn  nsr®  pnV  pro 
oV®V  iV  n»v  ppm  ntn  oVwa  prims  Vain  qtkb?  s-iar  iVx  -min 
maVnimanv  murs  mV®  nxam  tmon  mV-an  ,oki  an  ima  -Ran 

(nVo  TJia  min 

It  should  be  noted  that  activities  most  highly  rewarded  are  those 
involving  inter-personal  relationships  and  study.  No  mention  is  made 
of  liturgical  or  cultic  acts.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  ultimate 
reward  is  in  “the  world  to  come".  It  should  likewise  be  stressed  that 
talmud  torah  is  a  Pharisaic  term,  that  it  means  the  study  of  the  twofold 
Law,  and  that  it  is  the  surest  means  for  attaining  personal  salvation. 

tl  Josephus,  ibid.  217b — 210;  Wars  III:  371-6;  Antiquities ,  XVII! : 
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Shema,  the  Pharisees  insisted  that  the  TefiUah,  a  fixed  form 
of  blessings  and  prayer,  be  uttered  daily  ;M  and  that  whenever 
one  partook  of  God’s  bounty  or  was  attracted  to  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  manifestation  of  God’s  power,  one  was  to  utter  a 
blessing.25 

Little  wonder  then  that  the  form  of  religious  expression 
that  emerged  out  of  Pharisaism  was  the  synagogue,  a  de¬ 
centralized  institution  for  the  reading  of  Scripture,  and 
subsequently  for  the  utterance  of  prayers  in  the  community 
of  fellow  believers  in  the  internalized  kingdom — an  institution 
that  not  only  solved  the  problem  of  diaspora  Judaism,  but 
so  effectively  undercut  the  cultus  in  Judea  that  only  an 
appropriate  event  was  required  for  its  complete  collapse,28 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  Pharisees  made  the  Temple  irrele¬ 
vant  by  shifting  the  attention  of  Jews  to  a  scholar  class  and 
away  from  the  priesthood.  Not  only  did  the  Pharisees  le¬ 
gislate  how  the  Aaronides  were  to  perform  their  functions, 
but  by  transferring  authority  from  a  book,  the  Pentateuch,  to 
a  non-writing  scholar  class,  the  Israelite  had  no  alternative 
but  to  listen  to  what  this  class  had  to  say;  for  the  road  to 
salvation  was  to  be  found  in  their  teachings  and  not  in  a 
literal  perusal  of  the  Pentateuch.27 

Their  mode  of  teaching  was  anything  but  Pentateuchal. 

14  Cf.  M.  Berakhot,  chapters  4-5. 

“  Ibid.,  Chapters  6-q. 

"  The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  synagogue  is  a  vexing  one,  since 
no  sources  exist  chronicling  or  describing  its  development.  Although 
most  scholars  argue  for  a  pre-Hasmonean  dating,  I  have  attempted  to 
challenge  the  methodological  assumption  that  the  silence  of  the  sources 
can  be  drawn  upon  to  postulate  the  existence  of  something.  Not  only 
does  Ben  Sira  know  nothing  of  synagogues,  but  the  synagogue  when 
known  is  exclusively  a  Pharisaic  institution.  (See  E.  Rivkin,  “Ben 
Sira  and  the  Non-Existence  of  the  Synagogue,”  Ih  the  Time  of  Harvest, 
ed.  D.  J.  Silver  (New  York,  1963],  pp.  321-354.)  By  contrast,  the 
synagoque  is  ubiquitous  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

17  Thus  Josephus  affirms  that  the  divine  worship  and  sacrifices  were 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  Pharisaic  law  ( Antiquities  XVIII:  14- 
15).  He  also  makes  clear  that  even  the  Sadducees  had  to  knuckle 
under  to  Pharisaic  teachings  whenever  they  reluctantly  served  as 
magistrates.  (Ibid.). 
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Gone  were  the  written  word  and  the  historical  narrative.Gone 
were  the  Pentateuchal  legal  formulae  and  poetry  too,  even 
the  prayers  were  prose.  No  more  was  the  mode  of  articulating 
wisdom  in  batches  of  sententious  sentences  employed.  In 
their  stead  is  the  paradigm  of  the  exemplary  life,  however 
unhistorical;  the  moral  of  a  salvation-laden  event;  laws 
severed  from  history  and  filled  with  terminology  betraying 
analytical  awareness  and  sophisticated  abstraction;  lan¬ 
guage  adapted  to  the  novel  modes  of  oral  discourse  and 
replete  with  a  non- Pentateuchal  vocabulary  coined  to  express 
non-Pentateuchal  concepts.28  Wherever  one  turns,  he  is  met 
with  a  new  form  of  Judaism  that  reiterates  its  distinctive  new 
message:  the  one  and  only  Father-Creator- twofold  Law-giving 
God  so  loved  man  that  he  offered  him  an  internalized  Law 
that  his  individuality  might  never  come  to  an  end.29 

If  then  the  source  of  the  distinctive  Pharisaic  forms,  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  concepts  are  not  Pentateuchal — though  the 
Pentateuch  remained  venerated  as  a  divinely  revealed  book — 
what  served  as  the  models  ?  It  would  seem  that  we  must 
posit  two  sources :  (i)  the  legal  systems  and  thought  patterns 
of  the  Hellenistic- Roman  World,  and  (2)  creative  problem¬ 
solving.  Thus  the  Beth  Din  ha-Gadol  as  a  legislature  would 
seem  to  be  modeled  after  the  boul.e\  the  notion  of  unwritten 
laws  drawn  from  the  Greek  and  Hellenistic  philosophers ;  the 
non-Pentateuchal  formulae  for  a  legal  statement,  abstract 
legal  principles,  the  analytical  methods  and  exegesis  from 
Greco- Roman  models;  the  preeminence  of  a  scholar  class 
and  the  significance  of  the  teacher-student  relationship 

18  Here  once  again  the  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  forms  them¬ 
selves  and  not  in  the  precise  dating  of  content.  Thus  the  Mishnah  form, 
the  aggadah  form,  the  midrashic  form  were  oral  lore  before  commit¬ 
ment  to  writing.  The  language  used  to  communicate  does  not  utilize 
biblical  models,  even  in  the  formulation  of  law.  Indeed  even  when  a 
verse  is  interpreted,  the  two  modes  of  expression  are  not  assimilated. 

19  The  power  of  this  message  is  underwritten  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  presupposition  underwriting  the  authority  of  the  Mishnah  and 
the  Tosefta.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  this  presupposition  explicitly, 
since  every  halakah  takes  it  for  granted. 
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irom  the  philosophic  schools;  the  concepts  of  Father-God, 
eternal  life,  a  cosmos — the  Pharisees  were  the  first  to  use 
the  word  olam  to  mean  world — and  the  significance  of  tne 
individual,  from  the  Hellenistic  intellectual  climate. 

But  these  sources  were  not  passively  assimilated.  They 
were  drawn  upon  to  the  extent  that  they  were  helpful  in 
solving  the  particular  problem  that  generated  a  revolutionary 
solution :  how  to  preserve  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  God  in  the  face  of  the  collapse  of  Aaronidism  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  literal  Pentateuch  for  the  problems  of  the 
urbanized  individual.  Creative  thinking  was  basic  for  working 
out  a  solution  to  this  problem.  To  justify  the  transfer  of  power 
from  the  Aaronides  to  the  scholar  class  recourse  was  had  to 
the  concept  of  an  unwritten  revelation  that  took  precedence 
over  the  written  revelation,  and  to  the  claim  that  the  twofold 
Law  was  transmitted  by  Moses  to  Joshua,  by  Joshua  to  the  el¬ 
ders,  by  the  elders  to  the  prophets  ,by  the  prophets  to  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue — and  by  them  in  turn  to  the  Pharisaic 
scholar  class.  The  Aaronides  had  thus  never  been  in  charge 
of  the  Law  !  As  evidence  that  the  elders  and  the  prophets 
had  indeed  wielded  an  authority  that  was  not  limited  to  the 
literal  Pentateuch,  the  Pharisees  could  cite  any  number  of 
illustrations  from  the  historical  and  prophetic  books  of  the 
Bible  where  prophets  had  literally  taken  the  Law  into  their 
hands  by  carrying  out  some  Pentateuchally  forbidden  act, 
such  as  sacrifices  offered  by  non-Aaronides.  The  concept  of  the 
Oral  Law  carried  with  it  precisely  this  authorization:  to 
negate  the  Pentateuch  if  necessary,  so  that  it  might  be  pre¬ 
served. 

The  outcome  of  creative  innovation  was  a  distinctive  form 
of  Judaism,  not  a  Jewish  form  of  Hellenism.  Indeed  so 
thoroughly  were  the  Hellenistic  materials  interwoven  to  form 
a  pattern  of  Judaism,  that  to  this  day  the  Pharisees  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  the  successful  defenders  of  a  pure  Ju¬ 
daism  against  the  pressures  of  Hellenization.  The  Mishnah, 
the  Tosefta,  the  Tannaitic  midrash,  the  aggadah — all  have 
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been  and  still  are  the  hallmarks  of  authentic,  normative 
Judaism.  They  are  full  of  law  and  lore  that  deal  with  the 
Sabbath,  the  Festivals,  the  sacrificial  cult,  prayer,  etc.  Yet 
the  form,  the  medium,  is  Hellenistic- Roman  and  some  of 
its  most  crucial  concepts  are  Hellenistic- Roman. 

Thus  pharisaism  confronted  the  mystery  cults.  Its  appeal  is 
now  evident.  The  individual  could  solve  the  crisis  of  the 
transition  from  external  to  internal  security  by  turning  to  an 
omnipotent  Father  God  who  could  serve  simultaneously  as 
the  guarantor  of  eternal  individuation  and  an  ego  ideal.  His 
atrributes  were  those  very  human  qualities  that  the  individual 
might  successtully  imitate.  Here  was  an  eternal  Person  who 
was  just,  merciful,  kind,  moral  and  fatherly.  He  had  revealed 
a  standard  that  could  be  internalized  and  His  eye  was  ever 
watchful  of  one's  loyalty  and  obedience.  He  also  had  made 
known  through  the  Pharisaic  scholar  class  His  wish  that  man 
do  kindly  acts  to  his  fellow  man,  for  which  he  would  be 
rewarded  in  the  world  to  come. 

Since  this  God  was  an  individual,  no  individual  could  find 
Him  wanting.  And  He  held  sway  over  all  creation,  all  man¬ 
kind,  all  experience,  all  eternity,  with  power  undiluted.  Thus 
in  identifying  with  Him  one  became  aware  of  the  world  and 
experience  as  unifiable.  Unlike  polytheism,  the  individual 
was  not  offered  a  fragmented  world,  but  a  world  whose  di¬ 
verseness  and  variety  was  a  manifestation  of  unity.  The 
individual  who  had  through  experience  become  aware  that 
he  shared  a  universe  with  others  and  turned  to  polytheism  to 
seek  inner  security  was  offered  disorganization.  Pharisaism, 
by  contrast,  held  out  to  him  a  Father  God  who  could  make 
him  whole,  even  as  He  made  the  universe  whole. 

V 

Pharisaism  won  its  adherents,  but  it  did  not  emerge 
triumphant  over  polytheism.  It  did,  however,  generate  out 
of  itself  a  new  religion,  Christianity,  which  did  emerge  trium¬ 
phant.  The  winning  form  of  Christianity  was  rooted  in  Paul, 
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who  by  his  own  confession  was  a  Pharisee,30  but  one  who  had 
overthrown  the  internalized  kingdom  of  the  twofold  Law.31 
He,  like  the  Pharisees,  preached  of  a  single  creator  Father 
God,  but  this  God  so  loved  man  that  he  gave  his  Son  so  man 
might  find  eternal  life.  The  Son,  Christ,  was  to  be  internalized, 
not  the  twofold  Law.  Christ  was  to  be  the  inner  standard  to 
measure  one's  steps  to  salvation.  Christ  was  the  internal 
security  to  withstand  the  blows  of  outrageous  fortune.32 
But  Christ  was  one,  and  his  Father  one,  and  the  individual  to 
be  saved  was  one.  What  chance  did  the  mystery  cults  have 
now  that  monotheism  was  secured  in  Christ  and  Christ 
secured  in  the  individual  ? 

When,  therefore,  in  the  third  century,  the  proud  Roman 
imperium  was  bending  before  rebellions  from  within  and 
onslaughts  from  without —  a  fate  it  had  once  helped  to  shape 
for  the  Hellenistic  monarchies — and  the  citizens  of  the  Roman 
empire  were  experiencing  the  crumbling  of  the  external 
foundations  of  their  individuality  and  their  identity,  Chris¬ 
tianity  spoke  of  an  eternal  reality  grounded  in  the  Father 
God  and  Christ,  an  internal  Kingdom  that  could  not  be 
moved.  Reassurance  was  given  that  the  individual  was  eter¬ 
nally  dear  to  Christ,  however  shattered  by  the  crumbling 
world  about —  and  men  listened  and  were  moved.  They  did 
not  know  that  the  solution  to  the  crisis  of  their  individuality 
was  rooted  in  that  form  of  Judaism  which  many  centuries 
before  had  radically  transmuted  Pentateuchalism  to  offer 
the  individual  an  internalized  kingdom  secured  by  the 

30  Philippians  3:5-6.  Cf.  Galatians  1  :i3-i4  where  Paul  boasts  of  his 
devotion  to  the  “traditions  of  my  fathers”  which  can  only  mean  the 
oral  laws:  Mxal  7cpoexo7tTov  ev  t<7j  Tou8ort<y(x<7>,  U7rep  ttoXXou?  auv7)Xtx»0Ta; 
ev  to  yevei  jjlou,  TieptaaoTSpto?  ^Xcorij?  uTcap^tov  twv  Ttarpix&v  [jlov 
TrapaSooecov. 

31  Cf.  Romans  7:7-25.  Since  Paul  himself  avows  that  he  had  not  only 
been  a  follower  of  the  Pharisaic  Law ,  but  had  fully  met  all  its  demands , 
the  Law  which  proved  so  agonizing  to  him  could  not  have  been  simply  the 
Pentateuchal  Law  but  the  Pharisaic  twofold  Law . 

32  Cf.  Romans  7:9-11,  31-39,  I  Corinthians  8-13,  II  Corinthians 
4:16-  6:10  and  passim. 
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one  God  and  promising  eternal  individuation.  Nor  were  they 
aware  that  the  threefold  system  of  unity  that  gave  Christianity 
its  power  to  transcend  externality  was  the  very  system  that 
was  to  make  Judaism  impervious  to  the  message  of  Christ’s 
saving  grace:  the  single  Father-God,  the  promise  of  eternal 
individuation,  and  an  internalized  standard. 
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THE  ORDER  OF  THE  BOOKS 

Nahum  M.  Sarna 
Brandeis  University 


It  would  seem  to  be  incontestable  that  the  threefold  division  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Torah,  Prophets  and  Hagiographa  reflects 
the  historic  process  whereby  these  three  corpora  became  canonized.1 
There  is  also  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  in  early  times,  and 
throughout  the  Talmudic  period,  it  was  not  customary  for  the  scribes 
to  write  the  entire  Bible  continuously  as  a  single  roll.2  For  obvious, 
practical,  reasons  such  a  gigantic  roll  would  have  been  thoroughly 
unwieldy,  if  not  unusable,  and  was  not  encouraged  by  the  rabbinic 
authorities. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud,3  R.  Meir  per¬ 
mitted  the  writing  of  the  Torah  and  the  prophets  “as  one,”4  while  the 
Sages  disallowed  this,  though  permitting  the  Prophets  and  Hagio¬ 
grapha  “as  one.”  Another  version  of  this  dispute,  this  time  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,5  reports  that  R.  Meir  permitted  the  “fastening 
together”  of  the  Torah,  Prophets  and  Hagiographa  “as  one.”6  R.  Judah 
required  each  corpus  to  be  kept  distinct,  while  the  Sages  insisted  on  a 
separate  roll  for  each  of  the  several  Books.  It  is  further  related  by 
R.  Judah  that  a  certain  Boethus  b.  Zonin  possessed  all  the  Prophets 
“fastened  together  as  one,”  something  that  was  done  at  the  direction 
of  R.  Eleazar  b.  Azariah.  A  variant  tradition,  however,  denies  this. 
Rabbi  (Judah  Ha-Nasi)  testified  that  the  rabbinic  authorities  had,  in¬ 
deed,  once  declared  valid  a  copy  of  the  entire  Scriptures  “fastened 
together.” 7 

Clearly,  the  normal  practice  was  not  to  combine  several  Books 
into  single  volumes,  but  to  restrict  rolls  to  individual  works.  This  state 
of  affairs  is  exactly  what  prevails  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  what  is 
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reflected  in  halakhic  discussions  regulating  the  placing  of  rolls  from 
the  different  sections  of  the  Canon  on  top  of  one  another.8 

In  the  light  of  all  this  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  into  the  meaning 
of  “order.”  If  the  three  corpora  that  constitute  canonized  Scripture 
were  not  combined  into  a  single  roll,  and  if  even  the  prophetic  Books 
were  only  exceptionally  so  combined,  but  were  regularly  kept  indi¬ 
vidually  distinct,  as  it  is  certain  the  Hagiographa  almost  always  were, 
then  what  is  meant,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  when  one  speaks  of 
the  “order”  of  the  threefold  canon?  In  what  way  did  this  order  find 
tangible  expression? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  earliest  source  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
Books  of  Scripture  is  an  anonymous  Tannaitic  statement  appearing  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  which  separately  lists  the  “order”  of  the 
Prophets  and  Hagiographa.9  The  sequence  given  diverges  startlingly 
in  many  respects  from  that  current  in  our  printed  Bibles.  The  Amoraim 
questioned  and  attempted  to  rationalize  some  of  the  more  unusual 
features  of  the  list,  but  they  did  not  cavil  against  the  concept  of  a 
fixed,  standard,  arrangement.  Again,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask,  what  is 
meant  by  priority  in  order  when  each  Biblical  Book  existed  as  a 
separate  roll? 

It  might  be  suggested,  of  course,  that  the  problem  arose  when  the 
codex-form  came  to  supplant  the  roll.10  Here,  the  problem  of  se¬ 
quence  would,  indeed,  inevitably  arise  and  an  authoritative  ruling 
would  need  to  be  laid  down  for  scribal  instruction.11  However,  a 
study  of  the  history  of  the  use  of  codices  among  Jews  demonstrates 
decisively  that  this  explanation  has  to  be  ruled  out. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  references  to  the  order  of  the  Books  were 
to  the  codex-form,  it  would  be  inexplicable  that  such  a  revolutionary 
development  would  pass  unmentioned  in  Talmudic  literature  and 
would  not  have  its  own  technical  term  or  have  engendered  discussion 
or  formulation  of  the  halakhic  consequences.12 

Moreover,  the  above-mentioned  anonymous  Baraitha 13  that  re¬ 
cords  the  order  of  the  Books  cannot  be  later  than  the  end  of  the 
second  century  c.e.,  and  most  likely  reflects  a  much  earlier  tradition. 
The  codex-form  had,  by  the  end  of  the  Tannaitic  period,  become 
dominant  among  Christian  communities,  but  it  did  not  really  estab¬ 
lish  itself  in  the  pagan  world  before  the  fourth  century  c.e.  Among 
Jews  it  was  even  at  this  time  not  in  vogue  and  the  use  of  the  roll  for 
the  sacred  books  was  still  stubbornly  adhered  to.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
adoption  of  the  codex-form  for  the  Scriptures  that  was  one  of  the 
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distinguishing  features  of  the  Christian  communities  and  that  differen¬ 
tiated  Christian  from  Jewish  practice.14  By  the  time  Jews  finally 
yielded  to  innovation,  the  differing  traditions  relative  to  the  sequence 
of  the  Books  had  long  crystallized. 

Clearly,  some  explanation  other  than  the  need  to  collect  more  than 
one  Book  onto  a  single  roll  or  the  complete  Scriptures  into  a  codex 
must  be  found  to  account  for  the  emergence  of  a  fixed  order.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  the  considerations  that  conditioned  a  particular  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  a  problem  of  the  very  meaning  of  the  concept  of  order 
itself.  Fortunately,  recent  studies  in  cuneiform  literature,  taken  to¬ 
gether  with  information  long  at  hand  concerning  the  practices  of  the 
Hellenistic  book  world,  afford  an  opportunity  to  present  a  fresh 
approach  to  the  issue. 

Two  processes  may  be  discerned  at  work  in  the  world  of  the  Meso¬ 
potamian  scribes.  A  clear  and  unmistakable  trend  toward  standardi¬ 
zation  in  respect  to  the  classical  literature  develops,  and  the  growth 
of  archives  and  libraries  takes  place.  These  two  phenomena  need  not 
necessarily  have  operated  originally  in  tandem,  but  it  cannot  have 
been  long  before  they  interacted  to  create  mutually  complementary 
stimuli  to  the  acceleration  of  both  processes. 

The  impulse  toward  canonization  (in  the  secular  sense  of  the 
word)  manifested  itself  in  the  emergence  of  a  recognized  corpus  of 
classical  literature  and  in  the  tendency  to  produce  a  standardized 
text,  a  fixed  arrangement  of  content  and  an  established  sequence  in 
which  the  works  were  to  be  read  or  studied.  Tablets  would  be  grouped 
into  series  and  often  subseries,  each  being  properly  numbered.15 

The  growth  of  collections  of  cuneiform  tablets  (or  of  papyrus  rolls) 
must,  Of  necessity,  have  generated  rationalized  and  convenient  methods 
of  storing  materials  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  identification  and 
expedite  usage.  This  would  be  particularly  true  of  a  systematically 
assembled  library  like  that  of  Ashurbanipal  (668-627  b.c.e.)  which, 
it  is  estimated,  contained  about  fifteen  hundred  tablets.  The  tech¬ 
niques  adopted  and  developed  in  this  royal  collection  must  surely 
have  become  the  model  for  librarians  throughout  the  cuneiform 
world. 

Generally  speaking,  the  tablets  were  equipped  with  informative, 
identifying  colophons,  or  they  were  indexed  at  their  rims.  They  were 
topically  arranged  in  series,  each  series  apparently  having  been  stored 
together  either  in  built-in  bookcases  or  in  buckets.  The  bundles  were 
frequently  tied  together  with  strings,  and  tags  or  dockets  were  at- 
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tached  to  indicate  the  contents.  Of  particular  interest  for  assessing  the 
establishment  and  significance  of  a  fixed  sequence  is  the  oft-found 
scribal  practice  of  including  the  incipit  of  the  next  tablet  or  series  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  item.  The  existence  of  catalogues  is  further 
proof,  if  any  be  needed,  of  the  fixation  of  order  within  a  given  collec¬ 
tion,  and  when  these  catalogues  also  contain  the  serial  catch-lines,  and 
when  they  have  been  found  in  duplicate  copies,  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  the  concept  of  a  standardized  order  of  classical  works  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  Mesopotamian  scribal-bibliographic  tradition.  This 
tradition  was  nurtured  as  much  by  archival  and  library  needs  as  by 
pedagogic  considerations  which  answered  the  requirements  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  scribal  schools.16 

The  bibliographic  techniques  developed  in  Mesopotamia  spread 
throughout  the  Near  East  and  undoubtedly  exercised  a  profound  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  classical  and  Hellenistic  world,  although  the  channels 
of  transmission  cannot  yet  be  determined  with  certainty.  Libraries, 
private  and  public,  had  existed  in  the  classical  world  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century  b.c.e.,  and  they  became  quite  widespread  throughout  the 
Greek  mainland  and  Asia  Minor  in  the  succeeding  two  centuries.17 
Since  the  extreme  limit  of  a  Greek  papyrus  roll  was  about  thirty-five 
feet,  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  together  several  works  belonging 
to  a  single  genre  or  credited  to  a  single  author.  Hence,  collectors 
resorted  to  the  devices  invented  by  the  Mesopotamian  scribes.  In 
addition  to  the  informative  colophon,  they  used  the  book-boxes  or 
buckets  for  storage  in  such  instances  and  attached  to  each  roll  an 
identifying  tag  of  papyrus  or  vellum.  They  also  compiled  a  list  of  the 
works  held  within  each  bucket.18 

Our  most  detailed  information  about  the  quest  for  established 
order  of  literary  compositions  comes,  of  course,  from  the  greatest 
library  of  all  antiquity,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Hellenistic  world,  the 
great  museum-library  of  Alexandria.19  Founded  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  third  century  b.c.e.,  the  main  collection  could  boast,  just  a 
half-century  later,  of  four  hundred  thousand  “mixed  rolls”  containing 
two  or  more  separate  works,  and  ninety-thousand  “unmixed”  (i.e., 
single)  rolls,  while  the  outer  library  contained  forty-two  thousand 
eight  hundred  single  rolls.20  By  the  year  41  b.c.e.,  the  library  had 
grown  to  no  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes  to  which  were 
added  the  two  hundred  thousand  stolen  from  Pergamum  by  Marcus 
Antonius  to  present  to  Cleopatra.21 

A  collection  of  nearly  a  million  volumes  would  very  soon  de- 
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generate  into  a  state  of  utter  chaos  without  an  ordered  system  of 
storage,  classification  and  cataloging.22  Accordingly,  the  manuscripts 
were  distributed  throughout  ten  great  halls,  each  hall  representing  one 
of  the  divisions  of  Hellenic  learning.  Then  they  were  housed  in  the 
armaria,  the  book-lockers  that  lined  the  walls.  The  key  to  retrieving 
the  myriads  of  rolls  was  the  great  classification  system  and  the  one- 
hundred-twenty  volume  catalogue,  the  famed  Pinakes  developed  by 
Callimachus  c.  310-240  b.c.e.).  The  most  significant  result  of  the  work 
of  this  great  bibliographer  and  of  the  labors  of  the  “grammarians,” 
the  scholars  of  the  museum-library,  was  the  production  of  the  “Alex¬ 
andrian  Canon,”  the  authoritative,  standardized  corpus  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  past,  arranged  according  to  certain  principles  of  order.23 

The  impact  of  Hellenism  upon  Jewish  civilization  was  many- 
faceted  and  enduring  and  has  long  received  the  attention  of  the  schol¬ 
arly  world.  In  particular,  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  gram¬ 
marians,  their  professional  practices  and  technical  terminology,  upon 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  has  recently  been  thoroughly  established  and 
documented  in  great  detail.24  It  must  be  remembered  that  Palestianian 
Jewry  was  part  of  the  common  Mediterranean  civilized  world  and  it 
occupied  a  strip  of  land  which  was  at  once  the  crossroads  and  meet¬ 
ing  point  of  the  Near  Eastern  and  Hellenic  traditions.  It  must  be 
taken  for  granted  that  in  the  libraries  of  the  Jewish  communities 
throughout  Palestine  in  Second  Temple  times  and  subsequently,25  as 
well  as  in  the  archives  and  library  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple  itself,  the 
established  time-honored  library  practices  and  bibliographic  tech¬ 
niques  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Hellenistic  world  were  fully  operative. 

It  is  the  suggestion  of  this  writer  that  the  Tannaitic  discussions 
anent  the  order  of  the  Scriptural  Books  derive  from  precisely  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  traditions.  The  three  corpora  of  the  Biblical  Canon  would 
be  stored  in  the  libraries  each  in  its  own  section,  and  the  individual 
Books  that  made  up  each  corpus  would  be  placed  in  the  armaria  in 
their  appropriately  assigned  order  and  shelf-listed  accordingly.  It 
might  be  said,  in  fact,  that  the  Biblical  codices,  when  they  finally 
emerged,  simply  reflected  and  preserved  the  orders  of  shelving  and 
cataloging  current  in  the  ancient  Jewish  libraries.  What  the  original, 
underlying,  principles  of  arrangement  were  that  determined  the  place 
and  sequence  of  the  books  on  the  library  shelves  is  another  matter 
and  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  study. 
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NOTES 

1.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Hagiographa  were  never  really  formally  canonized  as  a  complete  corpus. 

2.  The  length  of  rolls  varied  in  the  ancient  world.  The  Egyptian  Harris 
Papyrus  I  (BM  9999)  is  133  ft.  long.  Greek  papyri  were  much  shorter, 
rarely  exceeding  35ft.  See,  F.  G.  Kenyon,  Books  and  Readers  in  Ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  2d.  ed.  Oxford,  1951.  pp.  53f. 

3.  P.  Megillah  III,  i  73b 

4.  nroo  Dwnn  min  ranis 

5.  Baba  Bathra  13b;  cf.  M.  Soferim  III,  i,  iii. 

6.  into  * . .  p*»a*TO 

7  inKD 

8.  Tosephta  Megillah  IV  (III)  20  (ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  227,  11.  2f; 
ed.  Lieberman,  III,  20,  p.  359,  11.  64-66);  B.  Megillah  27a;  P.  Megillah, 
III,  i,  73b. 

9,  B.  Baba  Bathra  14b  Danina  iv  pno  ...onraa  jyto  *rn 

10.  Cf.  H.  E.  Ryle,  the  Canon  of  the  O.T.,  London,  1909,  p.  236. 

11.  See  the  discussion  in  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  Introduction  to  the  Mas- 
soretico-Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible .  Ktav,  N.Y.,  1966,  pp.  1-8. 

12.  The  later  Hebrew  technical  term  for  the  codex,  ,  is  a  loan¬ 

word  from  Arabic  and  is  not  found  before  the  Geonic  period,  v.  E.  Ben 
Yehuda,  Thesaurus ,  VII,  p.  3248,  s.v.  S.  Lieberman,  Hellenism  in  Jewish 
Palestine,  N.Y.  1962,  pp.  204,  has  pointed  out  that  in  rabbinic  literature 
op:n  is  sometimes  identical  with  codex.  This  refers,  however,  to  the 
primitive  sense  of  writing  tablets  being  fastened  together.  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  used  for  records  or  notes  and  even  if  extracts  of  the  Biblical  books 
were  recorded  in  this  form,  certainly  the  consecutive  inscription  of  more 
than  one  very  short  book  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

13.  V.  supra  n.9, 

14.  For  the  revised  history  of  the  codex,  see  C.  H.  Roberts,  Proceedings 
of  the  British  Academy,  XL  (1954),  pp.  169-204.  Cf.,  also  F.  G.  Kenyon, 
Books  and  Readers  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  Oxford,  1951,  pp.  40, 
65,  96-101,  110-115;  idem,  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts, 
N.Y.  1958,  pp.  41-43;  D.  Diringer,  The  Hand-Produced  Book,  N.Y., 
1953,  pp.  132f.,  161-163,  203;  Lieberman,  op.cit .  pp  202-208. 
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15.  These  phenomena  have  been  explored  in  detail  by  W.  W.  Hallo, 
IEJ,  12  (1962),  13-26;  JAOS,  83  (1963),  167-176;  88  (1968),  71-89. 
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